WORCESTER  MTY 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Worcester,  Mass. 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  1900 

Voted:  To  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  Reports 
until  after  the  election  of  the  Officers. 

Voted:  For  the  President  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
two  to  count  votes.  He  appointed  George  Cruickshanks 
and  Arthur  J.  Marble. 

Voted:  For  President  whole  number  of  votes,  110; 
O.  B.  Hadwen  had,  and  was  declared  elected,  110. 

Voted:  For  Secretary,  whole  number  of  votes,  142; 
Blank,  1;  Reuben  Colton,  17;  Adin  A.  Hixon,  and  was  de- 
clared elected,  124. 

Voted:  For  Librarian,  whole  number  of  votes,  137; 
Reuben  Colton,  14;  Adin  A.  Hixon,  and  was  declared  elected, 
123.  Simeon  E.  King  moved  that  the  Secretary  cast  an 
Aye  ballot  for  Nathaniel  Paine  for  Treasurer;  objected  to; 
and  it  was 

Voted:  7  scattering;  Reuben  Colton,  2;  Nathaniel 
Paine,  91. 

Voted:  On  motion  of  S.  E.  Fisher  the  chair  appointed 
a  committee  of  five  to  bring  in  a  list  of  three  Vice-Presidents 
and  Trustees.  He  appointed  S.  E.  Fisher,  E.  W.  Breed, 
Henry  B.  Watts,  George  McWilliam  and  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
who  reported  Vice-Presidents  Stephen  Salisbury,  George 
E.  Francis,  Calvin  L.  Hartshorn,  and  a  list  of  Trustees. 

Voted:  For  member  of  Finance  Committee,  Frederick 
H.  Chamberlain,  1903. 

Voted:  To  invite  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  hold  its  Winter  Meetings  in  Worcester  and 
tendered  the  use  of  our  Hall. 

Voted:  To  authorize  the  Finance  Committee  to  borrow 
such  sums  of  money  necessary  to  successfully  conduct  the 
business  of  the  Society  and  the  Treasurer  to  give  the  Society 
note  for  the  payment. 


The  matter  of  lighting  the  Hall  with  Electricity  was  dis- 
cussed and 

Voted:  For  the  Trustees  to  take  such  action  as  they 
deemed  best. 

Voted:  Secretary  Hixon  read  his  report  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Library  and  Publication. 

Voted:  Librarian  Hixon  read  his  report  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Library  and  Publication. 

Voted:  The  Treasurer's  report  was  printed  and  dis- 
tributed, as  there  was  some  error  in  the  figures  it  was 
referred  to  the  Auditors. 

Voted:    To  dissolve. 

ADIN  A.  HIXON, 

Secretary. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 
November  7,  1900 
President  0.  B.  Hadwen,  Presiding 

Voted:  Committee  on  Library  and  Publication,  Adin 
A.  Hixon,  George  E.  Francis,  Joseph  Jackson. 

Voted:  Committee  on  Nomenclature — 0.  B.  Hadwen, 
George  E.  Francis,  Albert  H.  Lange,  Arthur  J.  Marble, 
George  McWilliam,  Herbert  R.  Kinney,  Charles  Greenwood. 

Voted:  Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Exhibition — 
Charles  Greenwood,  Albert  H.  Lange,  Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney,  Henry  E.  Rich,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifield, 
Frederick  A.  Blake,  Arthur  J.  Marble,  George  C.  Rice, 
George  McWilliam,  Calvin  L.  Hartshorn,  Mrs.  George 
McWilliam,  President  Hadwen  and  Secretary  Hixon. 

Voted:  For  Auditors — Henry  L.  Parker,  Frederick  H. 
Chamberlain,  John  B.  Bowker. 

Voted:  For  Judges — For  Flowers  and  Plants,  George 
McWilliam;  Fruit,  Henry  E.  Rich;  Vegetables,  Charles 
Greenwood;  Mushrooms,  George  E.  Francis. 

Voted:  Committee  on  Winter  Meetings — Arthur  J. 
Marble,  Calvin  L.  Hartshorn,  E.  W.  Breed,  President  Had- 
wen and  Secretary  Hixon. 

Voted:    Committee   on  Electric   Lighting — Arthur  J. 


Marble,  Benj.  C.  Jaques,  Calvin  L.  Hartshorn,  President 
Hadwen  and  the  Finance  Commit  ia >e. 


Appropriations 

Voted  :       Flowers  and  Plants  $700 . 00 

Fruits  600.00 

Vegetables  400.00 
To   be    divided    among  the 

three  departments  300 . 00 

For  Library  and  Publications  300 . 00 

For  Winter  Meetings  300 . 00 

For  Mushrooms  to  be  edible  25 . 00 
Varieties 

Voted  :    To  dissolve 

ADIN  A.  HIXON, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society 
herewith  presents  his  report  for  the  eleven  months  ending 
October  13,  1900.  By  vote  of  the  society  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  fiscal  year  should  end  in  October 
instead  of  November.  The  present  funded  debt  of  the  society 
is  $8,900  requiring  $445  to  pay  the  annual  interest.  The  tem- 
porary loan  is  now  $1,000  having  been  reduced  some  the  past 
year. 

If  the  society  decide  to  introduce  the  Electric  lighting  into 
the  Hall  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  increase  this  amount, 
unless  some  saving  can  be  made  bv  a  reduction  of  the  amount 
paid  for  premiums,  or  otherwise,  till  such  time  as  the  temporary 
loan  can  be  paid.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  an  advantage  to  the 
society  to  follow  the  example  of  other  societies  having  halls  to 
rent,  and  make  this  improvement. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  hall  and  other  rooms  used  by  the 
public  should  be  kept  in  the  best  condition  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  our  patrons,  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to 
secure  the  patronage  of  those  who  are  the  most  able  to  pay  a 
fair  sum  for  their  use.  In  addition  to  the  expense  for  electric 
lighting,  there  will  be  the  premiums  due  on  the  insurance  on 
the  building  and  contents  which  will  require  an  expenditure 
of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  dollars. 

The  Dewey  Fund  will  show  an  increase  of  $46.80  and  the 
Eames  Fund  $20.46  on  account  of  interest  accrued  from  the 
Saving  Banks  deposits,  nothing  having  been  expended  from 
these  funds  the  past  year. 

The  detailed  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  here 
follows. 
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Nathaniel  Paine,  Treasurer,  in  account  with 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

Dr. 

1899. 

Nov.  1.  Cash  balance  as  per  last  report,  $  606.44 
1900. 

Oct.  13.    Receipts  to  date: 

From  rent  of  stores,  5,866.63 

44    rent  of  hall,  3,650.09 

44  membership  fees,  60.00 
"    sale  of  tickets  for  annual  banquet,  132.50 

44    interest  on  deposits,  18.46 

Money  borrowed,  10,500.00 


Total,  $20,834.12 


Cr. 


1900. 

Oct.  13.    Payments  to  date  : 

City  taxes  and  water  bills,  $  877.95 
Premiums  paid,  2,279.78 

Paid  judges  of  exhibits,  150.00 

44  for  gas,  645.08 
44     A.  A.  Hixon,  salary 

as  secretary,  200.00 
44     A.  A.  Hixon,  as  libra- 
rian, from  July,  1899,  366.66 
44     A.  A.  Hixon,  for  care 

of  hall,  916.65 

44     treasurer,  150.00 

44    janitor,  500.00 


Amount  carried  forward,  $6,086.12 
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Oct.  13.       Amount  brought  forward,  $6,08(5.12 

Interest  on  Sav.  Bank  loan,  445.00 

"       "  temporary    "  135.92 

For  coal,  124.91 

"  repairs,  160.83 

44  printing,  170.38 

"   books  and  periodicals,  36.07 

Insurance,  26.90 

Account  of  annual  banquet,  189.50 
Incidentals,  including  telephone, 

and  sundry  hall  expenses,  371.34 

Account  of  winter  meetings,  58.00 

Loans  paid,  13,000.00 


Total,  $20,804.97 
1900,  Oct.  13.     Cash  balance,  29.15 


$20,834.12 


The  Francis  H.  Dewey  Fund. 

1899,  Nov.  1.    Balance  of  fund,  $1,160.05 

1900,  Oct.  13.    Interest  to  date,  46.80 

1900,  Oct.  13.    Present  amount  of  fund,  in- 
vested in  Savings  Bank,  $1,206.85 


The  William  Fames  Fund. 

1899,  Nov.  1.    Amount  of  fund,  $510.00 

1900,  Oct.  13.    Interest  to  date,  20.40 

Present  amount  of  fund,  in- 
vested in  Savings  Bank,  $530.40 


October  13,  1900. 


NATHL.  PAINE,  Treos. 
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The  undersigned  Auditors  of  the  Worcester  County  Horti- 
cultural Society  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  above 
account  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct  and  properly  vouched, 
and  the  investments  and  cash  accounted  for. 

HENRY  L.  PARKER. 
F.  H.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


October  30,  1900. 


REUNION. 


/ 


14th  March,  A.  D.  igoo. 
ANNUAL  REUNION  AND  SOCIAL  GATHERING. 

60th  Anniversary  of  Organization  and 
58th  of  Incorporation. 


Committee  on  Winter  Meetings  and  Reunion  :  Burton 
W.  Potter,  Arthur  J.  Marble,  George  Calvin  Rice,  President 
O.  B.  Hadvven,  and  Secretary  Adin  A.  Hixon. 

The  company  assembled  at  six  o'clock  in  the  Library  and 
Ladies'  Parlor.  An  informal  reception  was  held  until  six-thirty, 
then  under  the  guidance  of  President  Hadwen  and  B.  W.  Potter, 
toastmaster  for  the  evening,  the  company  marched  to  the  banquet 
hall  above. 

President  O.  B.  Hadwen  called  upon  Rev.  Dr.  Willard  Scott 
of  Piedmont  Church  to  say  grace,  after  which  the  company  sat 
down  and  for  half  an  hour  was  busy  with  the  good  things  pro- 
vided by  C.  S.  Yeaw. 

Then  Mr.  Hadwen  opened  the  after-dinner  doings  by  speaking 
of  the  Society's  custom  and  its  work  and  aims.  He  said  the 
reunions  were  established  to  bring  members  of  the  Society  and 
their  friends  into  closer  contact,  for  that  relation  between  minds 
which  calls  into  action  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  of  love  for 
nature  and  horticulture  which  is  the  object  of  the  Society  to  pro- 
mote. Worcester  County  Society  has  reached  its  60th  year,  and 
its  prosperity  is  such  that  few  other  societies  of  this  character 
can  boast.  Mr.  Hadwen  extolled  the  pursuit  of  horticulture  and 
closed  by  introducing  Burton  W.  Potter  as  toastmaster  for  the 
evening.    Mr.  Potter  said:  — 

I  desire  to  emphasize  the  esthetic  and  literary  side  of  the 
question.    The  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  is  so  material 
that  we  are  apt  to  look  at  things  from  a  utilitarian  standpoint, 
10 
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and  it  is  only  by  the  preaching  and  practice  of  those  esthetically 
inclined  that  ugliness  is  kept  from  making  the  earth  a  dreary 
and  unhandsome  place. 

It  is  with  difficulty  that  the  rapacious  lumbermen  are  kept 
from  cutting  down  every  forest.  The  quarry  men  are  beginning 
to  blow  up  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  vendors  and 
promoters  of  electrical  and  water  power  are  destroying  many 
beautiful  waterfalls  by  diverting  the  water  into  artificial  channels. 
Traders  disfigure  the  highways  by  hideous  advertisements.  Our 
beautiful  birds  are  being  exterminated.  This  is  all  wrong,  and 
it  is  all  the  more  wrong  because  in  most  cases  it  is  unnecessary. 
John  Ruskin,  whose  soul  abhorred  ugliness  and  admired  beauty 
in  all  its  varied  forms,  declared  that  44  industry  without  art  is 
brutality";  and  Emerson  said  "the  beautiful  rests  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  necessary." 

Surely  it  should  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  an  horticultural 
society  to  teach  people  to  make  their  homesteads  beautiful  as 
well  as  useful,  and  to  love  nature  and  the  best  literature.  Every 
one  who  has  attended  the  exhibitions,  the  lecture  courses  and 
the  banquets  of  this  Society  during  the  past  few  years  will  admit 
that  it  has  performed  its  duties  in  this  respect.  This  banquet  is 
the  closing  entertainment  of  the  public  meetings  for  this  season, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  after  you  have  listened  to  the  gentlemen 
whom  I  shall  call  upon  to  respond  to  the  toasts  of  the  evening 
you  will  feel  that  the  last  meeting  is  as  good  as  any  of  the 
others. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Rufus  B.  Dodge, 
Mayor  of  our  city  and  the  Farmers'  candidate  as  Representative 
to  Congress. 

Mr.  Dodge  said,  I  propose  to  relieve  my  mind  and  possibly 
the  minds  of  others  by  stating  to  you  that  I  am  not  a  candidate 
of  the  Farmers,  nor  of  anybody  else,  for  Congress.  Considering 
the  condition  of  affairs  I  deem  it  a  very  appropriate  time  to  make 
that  statement  now,  and  I  make  it  seriously.  After  several  good 
natured  jokes  the  Mayor  said, 

By  the  work  of  this  Society  the  attention  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  our  community  is  directed  into  channels  which  cannot 
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fail  of  producing  good.  It  is  remarkable  that  any  society  with- 
out special  bonds  should  have  endured  for  sixty  years  and  after 
that  lapse  of  time  present  to  the  public  such  correctly  organized 
and  well  conducted  a  society  as  the  present,  and  I  heartily  con- 
gratulate the  Society  on  this  anniversary. 

Mr.  Potter  called  upon  J.  W.  Stockwell  of  Sutton,  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  speak  on  44  The  use- 
fulness of  horticulture  to  the  State."  He  said  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  been  a  potent  force  to  lead  in  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  last  fifty  years  in  Massachusetts,  not  only  in  the  lines  of 
agriculture,  but  in  studying  the  roads,  the  roadsides,  the  garden 
and  in  other  directions  has  sought  to  give  pleasure  to  the  taste 
and  comfort  to  the  life  of  the  farmer.  This  board  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  leader  in  the  new  agricultural  awakening  in  New 
England.  The  board  must  teach  the  farmer  that  he  must  in- 
vestigate for  himself  and  make  his  own  conclusions. 

In  institutes  and  colleges  the  influence  of  the  awakening  is 
felt  from  Berkshire  to  the  Cape.  All  these  things  are  the 
farmer's  education  today.  The  farmer  must  stand  the  equal  of 
any  class,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  push  forward  with  the  progress 
of  the  race. 

The  desire  that  the  child  shall  have  a  good  education  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  race  of  life  is  a  notable  change.  It  is  the  interest 
and  strength  of  the  State  to  provide  instruction  for  the  people. 
Rural  mail  delivery  is  another  matter  in  which  the  government 
should  help  the  farmers,  and  it  ought  to  be  widened  and  extended 
on  all  sides  until  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land.  Electric  rail- 
ways are  a  great  means  of  development  for  the  farmer,  and  to  let 
the  congested  population  of  the  cities  get  a  breath  of  fresh 
country  air. 

The  farmer  is  getting  to  believe  in  himself,  and  sees  that 
through  united  effort  much  can  be  accomplished  for  his  advance- 
ment. 

Looking  into  the  future  we  can  see  equal  taxation  for  all  the 
people,  poor  and  rich  alike,  the  burdens  distributed  according 
to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  bear  them.    We  can  see  the  day 
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when  arbitration  will  He  substituted  for  war.  We  can  see 
honest  industry  more  prized  thau  gold.  The  day  star  has  risen, 
and  the  mountain  tops  of  the  new  order  of  things  are  already  in 
view.  In  this  new  age  the  Board  of  Agriculture  must  have  faith 
in  the  future  and  take  part  in  the  leadership. 

Prof.  Samuel  T.  Mayxard  of  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  spoke  of  Utilizing  our  native  shrubs  and  plants.*' 
He  hoped  the  autumn  field  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers  would 
be  at  Amherst  so  that  Worcester  Horticultural  Society  could 
attend.  He  said  no  county  has  a  greater  wealth  of  trees  and 
shrubs  for  ornamental  purposes.  No  other  country  has  such  a 
tree  as  the  elm.  Among  the  shrubs  is  the  common  mountain 
laurel,  which  is  lackiug  in  many  sections  and  could  be  grown 
easily.  The  common  pink  azalea  is  one  that  is  easily  planted. 
Our  tiowering  dogberry  is  another  beautiful  shrub. 

Hon.  Joseph  H.  Walker  said  he  regretted  that  the  bill  to 
tax  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  towns  had  failed  to  pass.  He 
said  cities  should  be  taxed  for  the  help  of  small  towns,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  pay  his  share.  He  gave  Mayor  Dodge  a  com- 
pliment, and  theu  turned  to  his  subject,  which  was  "  What  con- 
stitute? a  good  road?"    He  said: — 

What  are  good  roads  for  persons  engaged  in  heavy  teaming? 
What  are  good  roads  for  persons  using  ordinary  carriages? 
What  are  g< hxI  roads  for  persons  using  bicycles? 

(2)  What  are  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  the  State,  in 
roads  adapted  to  each  one  of  the  persons  in  each  class  mentioned, 
or  to  the  people  of  the  whole  ? 

(3)  "Good  roads"  is  necessarily  a  relative  term.  "To  the 
better  good  is  bad." 

Our  roads  in  New  England  are  good  as  we  can  afford.  The 
State  and  those  advocating  the  vast  expenditure  of  the  State  on 
county  roads  have  lost  sight  of  this  fact.  They  have  lost  sight 
of  the  relations  of  roads  to  their  uses.  They  have  had  no  per- 
spective. 

They  talk  about  good  roads  or  bad  roads  with  reference  to  an 
arbitrary  standard :    to   a  road  thoroughly  impracticable  in 
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average  conditions.  If  a  road  satisfied  all  our  reasonable  wants, 
if  it  was  to  us  shelter,  clothing  and  food,  including  those  luxuries 
that  have  by  use  become  necessities,  then  we  might  devote  all 
our  substance  to  building  what  they  call  good  roads. 

I  grant  some  kind  of  a  road  is  necessary  to  and  is  practically 
a  part  of  shelter,  clothing  and  food  to  each  of  us  because  we  are 
used  to  them  under  civilized  conditions.  But  what  the  State  is 
now  doing  in  building  roads  in  relation  to  these  practical  things 
must  come  in  the  near  future  to  be  an  oppression  instead  of  an 
advantage.  A  small  fraction  of  the  State  expenditure  thus  far 
has  any  place  in  practical  economics.  The  building  of  roads  had 
much  better  be  left  to  the  counties  and  towns  than  such  extrava- 
gant expenditures  which  must  be  collected  in  taxes. 

The  cost  of  keeping  State  roads  in  repair  will  be  increasingly 
burdensome  to  towns,  and  the  State  will  have  to  do  it  and  that 
opens  the  widest  conceivable  door  for  waste  if  not  corruption. 
Within  a  few  years  electric  roads  will  be  running  everywhere  to 
carry  the  farmer  and  his  produce. 

Make  your  roads  winding  for  the  sake  of  beauty.  There  is 
no  beauty  in  a  straight  line.  We  are  copying  the  artificial 
things  of  Europe. 

What  are  the  equities  in  the  case  ?  A  man  goes  in  the  country 
and  buys  ten  acres  of  land  upon  which  to  build  a  house,  for  the 
price  of  a  small  house  lot,  a  mile  from  the  city  hall.  Is  the 
State  morally  bound  to  furnish  the  four  people  living  on  these 
ten  acres  the  same  quality  and  area  of  road  and  sidewalk,  street 
cars,  etc.,  expending  the  same  amount  of  money  collected  from 
all  the  peoplejn  taxes  that  it  expends  for  the  two  hundred  people, 
more  or  less,  living  on  ten  acres  within  a  mile  of  the  centre  of  any 
city.  Of  course  the  man  who  goes  into  the  country  to  live  does 
so  because  there  are  certain  advantages  that  he  prizes  over  and 
above  the  disadvantages  that  he  suffers  that  he  would  have  in  the 
city.  Rather  than  what  the  State  is  now  doing,  it  had  better  pass 
a  law  of  universal  application,  agreeing  to  pay  from  the  State 
treasury  one-eighth  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  all  the  roads  in 
the  State  ;  the  counties  to  bear  one-eighth  and  the  towns  three- 
quarters,  all  repairs  to  be  done  upon  the  approval  of  a  local  engi- 
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neer  appointed  by  a  governor,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
county  commissioners. 

Bicycle  paths  can  be  very  easily  and  cheaply  made  at  the  side 
of  all  roads.  These  State  roads  are  not  as  agreeable  to  ride 
upon  as  a  good  dirt  road. 

The  State  debt  has  increased  already  to  $14,000,000,  more 
than  $2,000,000  of  which  is  for  State  roads.  It  has  increased 
more  than  three-fold  in  five  years.  These  great  expenditures 
eventually  appear  in  higher  taxes,  still  more  depreciation  in 
value  of  farm  properties,  making  rents  higher,  prices  for  food 
and  clothing  higher,  and  thus  giving  less  and  less  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life  to  the  wage  earners  and  all  other  classes. 

Warren  C.  Jewett,  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  spoke  of 
the  great  work  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  are  doing  in  Massachu- 
setts and  in  the  whole  country. 

Prof.  A.  A.  Brigham  of  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College, 
discussing  "The  feathered  friends  of  the  garden  and  the  farm," 
made  a  plea  for  more  nature  study,  and  especially  of  the  birds 
and  domestic  fowl. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Wilson  of  Boston,  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  said  he  had  never  seen  in  that 
society  such  a  gathering  as  the  one  before  him.  He  pleaded  for 
honesty  in  agriculture. 

This  closed  the  speechmaking,  and  the  party  adjourned  to  the 
lower  hall  for  dancing  to  the  music  of  Bicknell's  orchestra. 

At  the  guest  table  in  the  banquet  hall  were  seated  President 
O.  B.  Had  wen  and  wife,  Mayor  R.  B.  Dodge,  Jr.,  and  wife, 
Hon.  J.  H.  Walker  and  wife,  Prof.  A.  A.  Brigham,  Prof.  S.  T. 
Maynard,  Warren  C.  Jewett  and  wife,  J.  W.  Stockwell  of 
Sutton,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  J.  C.  E. 
Farnham,  President  of  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Society,  and 
wife,  Col.  Henry  W.  Wilson  of  Boston,  Supt.  C.  F.  Carroll  and 
wife,  Rev.  Dr.  Willard  Scott,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Paine,  Ex-Mayor 
Henry  A.  Marsh  and  wife,  Ex-Mayor  F.  A.  Harrington,  Secre- 
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tary  A.  A.  Hixon,  Principal  Homer  P.  Lewis,  J.  H.  Hale,  So. 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Arthur  J  .  Marble  was  Floor  Director  and  led  the  grand  march 
with  his  wife.  His  aids  were  :  Charles  D.  Thayer,  John  B. 
Bowker,  Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  William  I.  Allen,  E.  A.  Bart- 
lett,  Walter  D.  Ross,  Fred  H.  Hammond,  Henry  E.  Rich, 
Charles  E.  Bond,  Allyne  W.  Hixon. 

The  platform  was  decorated  with  palms  and  ferns  from  the 
Conservatories  of  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  the  banquet  tables 
with  flowers  and  plants  contributed  by  the  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  reunion  in  all  respects  wTas  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the 
long  series  of  banquets  that  have  marked  the  close  of  the  winter 
meetings  in  successive  years. 


ESSAYS. 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


4th  January,  A.  D.  igoo. 
ADDRESS 

BY 

O.  B.  HADWEN,  President. 

Su bjcct :  —  Th e  Progress  of  Ho rtic allure. 

While  nothing  startling  has  happened  during  the  past  year 
there  are  several  things  worthy  of  notice. 

The  weather  has  been  capricious,  and  the  effect  on  crops  of 
all  kinds  has  been  considerable  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  drouth 
the  damage  has  not  been  heavy.  In  successful  horticulture 
and  gardening,  first  the  soil  should  be  made  deep,  and  then 
rich  by  the  addition  of  fertilizers  and  thorough  cultivation. 

Our  members  are  daily  improving  both  in  skill  of  cultiva- 
tion and  selection  for  propagation  and  exhibition  of  flowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Horticulture  is  an  art  or  science  contributing  to  the  comfort 
of  living,  and  both  that  art  and  agriculture  tend  to  help  the 
community  in  which  they  are  highly  developed. 

The  peach  crop  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  cold  winter, 
while  plums  were  hardy  and  plentiful.  Pear  culture  is  falling 
off  in  Worcester  County.  Of  apples  for  family  use  and 
profit  those  sorts  which  originated  in  Worcester  County  are 
coming  into  special  favor.  That  Worcester  County  is  well 
adapted  to  apple  culture  is  admitted. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  we  still  find  that  the  color, 
size  and  general  condition  of  our  fruits  change  with  the  sea- 
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sons,  and  we  know  no  means  of  controlling  adequately  the 
effects  of  the  climatic  conditions. 

In  flowers  we  see  some  new  varieties  in  our  exhibitions 
every  year.  With  the  perennials  and  annuals  we  have  con- 
tinuous bloom  that  furnish  refreshing  variety.  The  taste  for 
shrubs  is  growing,  and  is  bound  to  increase  as  people  see  well 
planted  grounds  and  learn  what  can  be  done  in  the  use  of 

shrubs. 

To  one  who  can  recall  fifty  years  of  Horticulture  in 
Worcester  County  the  progress  appears  great,  and  we  turn 
towards  the  20th  century  with  the  hope  that  this  progress  will 
be  continued. 


C.  L.  HARTSHORN. 

In  my  early  days  farmers  felt  it  was  a  waste  of  time  and 
extravagance  to  pay  any  attention  to  adornment  and  beautify- 
ing the  farm  grounds  or  garden.  Now  even  the  poorest 
raise  flowers.  Since  those  early  days  the  demand  for  vegeta- 
bles like  lettuce,  cucumbers  and  radishes,  has  grown  until  it 
lasts  the  year  around,  and  horticulturists  and  market  gardeners 
have  made  a  great  advance  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
consumers. 


EDWARD  W.  BREED,  Clinton. 

It  is  gratifying  to  think  what  the  future  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture  will  be  in  the  United  States  since  the  acquirement 
of  the  islands,  which  adds  new  territories.  This  Society  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  having  such  members  as  George 
McWilliams  of  Whitinsville.  Edward  O.  Orpet  of  South  Lan- 
caster, and  others  who  are  patiently  working  to  introduce 
Hybrids  in  the  Floral  Kingdom  :  and  these  gentlemen  are 
to  be  complimented  upon  their  original  and  successful  work. 
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ARTHUR  J.  MARBLE. 

Horticulture  has  not  advanced  in  some  lines  as  much  as 
some  think  it  has. 

There  is  no  Pear,  Strawberry,  Blackberry,  or  Raspberry, 
that  will  compare  with  some  of  the  older  varieties.  We  want 
fruit  that  shall  combine  all  the  good  qualities  and  be  better 
than  the  old.  We  must  set  our  standard  high,  and  work  to 
reach  it.  Apparently  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers  to  sacrifice  delicacy  of  coloring  and  fragrance 
to  size.  We  can  see  great  gains  in  the  progress  of  Horticul- 
ture in  the  appearance  of  our  Parks  and  Public  Grounds. 
There  is  no  man  in  Worcester  County  who  knows  as  much 
about  Trees  and  Shrubs  as  our  President,  and  I  am  glad  to  sit 
at  his  feet  and  learn. 


SAMUEL  B.  PARSONS. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  too  practical — and  while  I  could  raise 
corn,  potatoes  and  grass,  that  any  man  might  be  proud  of,  I 
may  have  neglected  the  more  aesthetic  part  of  Agriculture  ;  I 
have  discovered  that  there  were  other  interesting  and  more 
profitable  crops  to  grow,  and  henceforth  would  devote  more 
time  to  experimental  work. 

E.  W.  LATHE,  Charlton, 

Described  the  beauties  of  Horticulture  in  the  Annapolis 
Valley,  Nova  Scotia. 

C.  B.  KNIGHT  . 
Urged  the  women  to  become  more  interested  in  Horticulture. 


Remarks  by  DAVID  FISKE,  Grafton,  H.  R.  KINNEY 
and  Secretary  A.  A.  HIXON. 


nth  January,  A.  D.  1900. 


ESSAY 

BY 

Rev.  McGEE  PRATT,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Theme: — The  Justification  of  the  Flower  Grower;  or  the 
reasons  why  people  grow  flowers,  and  the  good 
they  do  generally. 

My  Friends  and  Mr.  Chairman: — I  am  very  glad  to  be 
here.  The  more  I  look  around  the  world,  the  more  I  under- 
stand my  own  limitations  and  have  new  revelations  of  my 
ignorance  of  things  that  pertain  to  my  own  life.  Now,  I  had 
no  idea,  when  coming  to  Worcester,  that  I  would  meet  a  society 
so  large  and  so  influential  as  the  one  that  honors  me  by  asking 
me  to  address  its  meeting  this  afternoon  ;  and  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  trace  the  influence 
of  this  organization,  we  should  find  that  it  has  extended  well- 
nigh  throughout  the  State  ;  that  the  work  done  by  this  society 
through  the  long  years  that  it  has  existed  has  altered,  in  some 
shape  or  form,  for  good,  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  men  and  women.  I  say  that  because  my 
thought  this  afternoon  runs  something  along  that  line. 

I  have  talked  about  technical  floriculture  so  many  times  that 
I  am  almost  tired  of  technicalities,  and  I  thought  just  for  a 
little  while  I  would  get  away  from  the  mere  elements  and 
methods  of  culture  and  see  if  it  were  not  possible  to  find  out 
some  reasons  that  have  made  me,  at  times,  crazy  about  flowers, 
and  perhaps  add  some  facts  to  the  minds  of  those  who  listen  to 
me  for  just  a  brief  while. 

I  have  been  asked  many  and  many  a  time  in  my  life,  "  Mr. 
Pratt,  what  in  the  world  is  it  that  so  fills  your  mind  with  flori- 
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culture?"  They  tell  me — people  of  that  sort — that  they  like 
to  see  a  garden,  but  how  a  man  can  make  it  one  of  the  habits  of 
his  life  is  something  they  do  not  understand.  When  a  question 
of  that  kind  is  propounded  to  any  thinking  man,  of  course  he 
wants  to  find  an  answer,  if  an  answer  is  possible,  and  the 
thought  I  give  you  this  afternoon  is  something  of  an  answer  to 
that  question — Why  I  love  flowers  and  the  good  they  have  done 
to  me  and  others?  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thinof  for  us  to  be  able 
to  give  a  good  reason  for  anything  we  do.  So  many  of  our 
actions  are  performed  in  a  partially  unconscious  manner  that  we 
are  not  sure  of  the  motives  that  actuate  us,  and  only  see  the 
surface  ones.  Down  underneath  the  surface  there  are  found 
deep  elements  of  truths  that  are  hidden  away  by  the  overmesh 
altogether.  I  hope  that  when  my  talk  this  afternoon  is  finished, 
you  will  not  brand  me  as  a  cheat,  a  fraud,  and  tell  me  that  I 
have  given  you  a  lecture  upon  moral  philosophy  rather  than 
upon  floriculture  ;  but  there  are  elements  of  moral  philosophy 
in  my  talk.  I  want  to  simply  lay  down  this  fundamental  fact: 
the  one  thing  that  I  know  that  distinguishes  men  from  beasts, 
the  one  essential  thing,  is  that  man  possesses  certain  moral 
qualities — qualities  which  you  do  not  find  in  the  lower  orders 
of  life.  I  express  no  opinion  upon  the  mooted  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  man.  But  I  say  that  there  is  a  gulf  that  is  im- 
passable, that  divides  us  from  all  other  orders  of  life.  You 
can  find  traces  of  intellectual  qualities  in  some  of  the  lower 
organizations,  but  you  cannot  find  traces  of  moral  qualities, 
those  elements  which  enable  us  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong, 
and  from  that  basis,  I  come  to  the  subject  which  attracts  us 
this  afternoon — that  of  floriculture  ;  and  I  want  to  say  this,  that 
in  everything  we  do,  whatever  it  may  be,  there  are  certain  moral 
elements  ;  whether  we  are  eating  or  drinking,  dancing  or  walk- 
ing ;  whatever  our  occupation  may  be,  there  are  in  that  occupa- 
tion or  in  that  recreation  certain  powers  that  are  continually 
shaping  and  moulding  our  lives.  We  may  be  altogether  insen- 
sible to  the  progress  of  the  work  ;  we  maj'  be  unconscious  of 
the  processes  altogether,  but  it  is  going  on  all  the  while  ;  and  in 
defence  of  those  who  love  flowers,  I  make  this  strong  assertion, 
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that  the  influence  of  all  things  that  are  pure,  the  influence  of  all 
things  that  are  good  and  that  are  beautiful  arc  continually  acting 
upon  their  lives.  They  color  our  thinking  in  some  strange 
wa}' ;  they  influence  our  conversation,  and  the  very  thought  that 
our  minds  are  occupied  with  the  concern  of  things  that  are 
beautiful  in  themselves,  works  within  us  its  constant  miracle  of 
improvement  by  which  we  are  made  better  than  we  would  have 
been  without  them.  So,  certain  things  I  want  to  say  this  after- 
noon will  hinge  upon  the  thought  I  have  given  you  in  my  brief 
introduction. 

You  know  someone,  I  forget  what  poet  it  was,  has  said  that 
''Man  is  never,  but  always  to  be,  blessed."  The  idea  of  the 
poet  I  imagine  to  be  this :  that  pleasure  is  something  that 
seldom  materializes.  We  can  scarcely  ever  say  of  the  existing, 
passing  moments,  that  this  is  the  very  happiest  one.  The  joys 
of  life  sometimes  haunt  us  when  we  think  of  the  past  through 
which  we  have  lived.  They  are  worth  having,  but  there  are 
better  ghosts  than  these, — the  ghosts  of  the  joys  that  are  yet  to 
come,  of  the  pleasures  that  we  shall  have  in  the  bye-and-bye,  the 
good  possessions  that  will  be  ours  when  the  days  and  months 
and  years  have  passed  away  ;  and  the  wise  man  and  the  wise 
woman  does  not  think  so  much  of  the  existing,  fleeting  moment 
as  he  or  she  thinks  of  the  morrows  that  will  come;  and  what- 
ever measure  of  power  we  have,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  use  so 
that  the  morrow  may  be  better  than  today  as  we  go  on. 

Now,  the  fact  is,  I  say  that  wise  people  are  always  making 
arrangements,  so  that  tomorrow  shall  be  better  than  today,  and 
everything  in  life  has  some  influence  in  shaping  our  thoughts 
and  our  activities,  and  I  ask  you  whether  there  is  anything  in 
this  world  that  can  so  cultivate  the  habit  of  forethought  as  the 
culture  of  flowers. 

Every  man  and  woman  that  is  a  true  flower-lover  must  answer 
by  thinking  of  the  time  that  is  coming;  not  so  much  about  the 
occupation  of  the  present  as  about  something  that  must  be  done 
to  make  ready  for  the  spring,  summer  or  fall,  that  shall  be  here 
even  in  the  bye-and-bye. 

If  you  were  to  look  through  the  different  professions  and 
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occupations  of  this  world,  I  hardly  imagine  that  you  would  find 
any  body  of  men  that  have  the  habit  of  forethought  developed 
so  much  as  the  professional  florists.  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  them  for  a  good  many  years  of  my  life  and  though  they 
have  a  good  many  weaknesses, — as  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
have, — this  virtue  they  possess  in  a  large  measure  :  they  are 
making  ready  almost  always  in  their  thoughts  for  the  time  that 
is  coming,  and  that  is  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  virtues  that 
human  nature  can  cultivate  ;  not  looking  so  much  to  the  present 
time  with  whatever  it  offers  to  us,  but  that  the  future  may  be 
better;  that  the  coming  time  may  be  grander  and  nobler  than 
any  we  possess  or  have  ever  known. 

You  take,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  amateur,  and  I  suppose 
I  am  addressing  more  amateurs  than  professional  florists,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it, — just  at  the  present  time,  there  is  very  little  that 
we  can  do.  Nearly  all  our  work  has  been  accomplished  ;  we 
are  only  waiting.  When  you  have  taken  your  bulbs  and  hidden 
them  away  in  the  earth  and  you  know  that  when  you  have 
placed  them  in  the  loom  of  Nature,  with  a  woof  of  frost  and  a 
warp  of  snow,  she  is  weaving  garments  of  scarlet  and  blue  that 
shall  make  the  earth  radiant  with  beauty  when  the  spring  days 
shall  come;  and  every  time  you  look  at  the  form  of  the  beds 
that  are  hidden  away  under  coverlets  of  snow,  you  think  of  the 
tulip  and  crocus  and  the  joy-bells  that  will  bye-and-bye  ring 
out  in  the  gladdening  peal  the  music  of  the  spring.  You  have 
made  all  these  arrangements  for  a  purpose.  The  work  has  been 
done  and  you  are  living  in  anticipation  of  the  reward  that  shall 
come  to  you  bye-and-bye.  And  so,  as  I  say,  the  true  flower- 
lovers  have  that  virtue,  the  virtue  of  forethought,  developed 
very  largely.    They  simply  cannot  be  avoided. 

You  know  there  are  certain  inexorable  conditions  in  nature. 
We  cannot  escape  from  them,  try  as  we  may.  One  of  them  is 
that  delays  are  not  simply  dangerous,  but  delays  are  fatal.  No 
proof  of  that  can  be  given  stronger  than  an  experience  that  I 
had  a  few  days  since.  I  went  into  a  gieenhouse  under  the 
management  of  one  of  the  best  gardeners  1  have  ever  known  in 
my  life  and  I  found  him  dropping  tears,  which  continued  nearly 
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all  the  time  I  was  with  him.  He  had  discovered  that  the  early 
frost  of  the  tall  had  killed  almost  all  the  new  wood  of  his  azalea 
plants.  They  had  been  the  pride  of  his  heart  for  years  and  they 
had  been  very  beautiful  indeed  in  their  prime.  He  had  left 
them  out  just  one  frosty  night :  had  forgotten  them  or  neglected 
them,  because  be  thought  it  wouldn't  freeze  hard,  and  he  had 
neglected  to  take  them  into  the  house,  and  a  failure  of  bloom  for 
the  whole  year  was  the  penalty  he  paid  for  just  that  one  act  of 
forgetfulness. 

We  learn  just  one  thing  :  ihat  is  to  say.  through  the  culture 
of  flowers  we  get  near  to  the  sacred  heart  of  Nature,  and  kuow 
that  she  will  accept  no  excuses  for  our  indolence,  and  that  she 
exacts  penalties  which  we  cannot  escape  if  we  neglect  to  obey 
her  laws  and  work  in  harmony  with  them.  Do  what  you  are 
bidden  by  this  universal  power,  and  Nature  is  kind  to  us  with 
more  than  a  mother's  power,  kind  with  a  mother's  kindness  as 
she  gives  us  back  a  hundred-fold  for  all  things  we  do  for  her. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is.  or  if  you  have  thought  why  it  is. 
that  people  love  flowers  '?  Now.  I  like  to  And  out  the  reason  of 
things  and  satisfy  myself  as  well  as  I  am  able,  to  discover 
that  secret,  and  to  do  so  I  had  to  examine  the  elements  of  man's 
moral  nature,  and  from  a  somewhat  large  acquaintance  with  men 
and  women.  I  found  that  they  were,  everyone  of  them,  so  far  as 
my  acquaintance  goes,  prone  to  And  fault.  I  never  yet.  in  all 
my  life,  found  anyone  who  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  every- 
thing. No  matter  how  beautiful  a  thing  may  be.  aud  there  are 
a  great  many  beautiful  things  in  this  world,  after  the  first  flush  of 
pleasure  passes  away  from  the  face  and  the  first  gleain  of  glad- 
ness fades  from  the  eye,  they  begin  to  turn  about  the  thing  you 
save  them,  no  matter  bow  fair  it  may  be,  to  see  if  they  canuot 
find  some  fault  with  it.  some  flaw,  some  blemish  in  it.  Nearly 
everybody  will  do  that :  no  matter  what  you  give  them,  you  will 
immediately  see  that  after  they  have  feasted  their  eyes  upon  the 
surface  beauties,  they  thcu  begin  to  look  for  imperfections.  I 
do  not  understand  why  they  should  do  it,  because  they,  them- 
selves, are  all  imperfect — imperfection  is  one  of  the  conditions 
of  human  uature  :  yet.  they,  though  not  being  perfect  men  and 
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women  themselves,  demand  that  the  thing  which  satisfies  them 
shall  be  perfect.  I  believe,  however,  the  charm  of  life  is  found 
in  these  hopes  of  the  future — dreams  of  the  future  that  shall 
come  to  us  when  we  realize  a  perfect  existence. 

Now,  a  flower  is  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection.  One  of 
the  visible  sources  of  good.  Take  a  rose  or  a  lily,  or  any 
highly-developed  flower  in  its  prime  and  examine  it  thoroughly, 
and  you  can  scarcely  find  anything  in  it  that  will  give  you  occa- 
sion for  criticism.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  thing 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  and  for  that  reason  it  makes 
its  unconscious  appeal  to  man  and  woman,  speaking  to  the  worst 
as  well  as  to  the  best  of  them,  as  a  prophecy  that,  bye-and-bye, 
all  of  their  hopes  will  be  realized  in  some  good  coming  time. 

You  look  at  your  nice  rose.  Take  the  most  perfect  specimen 
you  can  find,  in  its  prime,  and  you  will  find  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  flaw  or  blemish  in  it,  and  for  that  reason  it  makes  its  strong 
appeal  to  the  souls  of  men. 

Thomson,  one  of  our  English  poets,  sings  to  us  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  hope.  I  do  not  think  that  any  body  of  people  in  the 
world  know  so  much  about  the  pleasures  of  hope,  as  does  the 
true  flower-lover.  We  are  sustained  and  upborne  by  hope 
nearly  all  the  time.  You  take  hope  away  from  our  lives  and 
there  is  very  little  left.  Something  came  to  me  in  thinking  of 
this  branch  of  my  talk,  that  had  never  crossed  my  mind  before, 
and  when  that  thought  was  put  down,  one  of  the  old  memories 
exercised  itself  in  my  thinking,  and  that  old  hymn  came  to  me  : 

"Bright  star  of  hope 
Come  shed  your  beams  on  me 
And  send  a  loving  message 
From  far  across  the  sea," 

and  I  remembered  that  the  emblem  of  hope  many  times  was  that 
of  a  star;  and  then,  by  quick  transition,  flower  after  flower 
passed  athwart  my  imagination,  and  in  almost  every  one  of  them, 
I  recalled  that  you  find  a  star  imprinted  somewhere  or  other, 
either  in  the  petals  of  the  flower  or  in  the  calyx.  You  look  at 
the  rose  or  the  carnation,  and  there  you  will  find  the  star  in  the 
calyx.    You  may  go  all  over  the  floral  world  and  you  will  find 
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that,  in  some  shape  or  form,  the  star  is  present  as  a  witness  of 
the  better  things  that  are  coming,  ?md  that,  though  the  night  be 
dark,  yet  there  is  light  shining  somewhere;  and  the  beauty  of 
it  is  that  the  light  will  grow  stronger  and  stronger  upon  our 
lives  if  we  look  for  its  coming. 

All  flowers  have  their  unconscious  ministry — a  blessed  min- 
istry ;  they  give  us  our  childhood  back  again  under  some  very 
real  conditions.  Wc  say  that  the  child  has  the  faculty  of  imag- 
ination in  much  stronger  activity  than  at  any  other  time  in  life. 
Now,  I  rather  dissent  from  that  statement  as  sweeping  and 
general  ;  yet  there  is  some  measure  of  truth  in  it.  You  give  a 
child  a  picture-book  and  the  imagination  of  the  child  at  once 
invests  everyone  of  those  pictures  with  a  large  measure  of 
reality.  The  drama  imprinted  on  the  page  becomes  a  real  scene 
of  activity  to  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  the  child  lives  in  the 
thoughts  that  are  presented  by  the  picture-book.  Now,  the 
flower-lover  has  precisely  that  same  privilege,  and  I  suppose 
that  in  a  little  while  most  of  us  will  feel  its  power.  The  daily 
mails  will  be  bringing  to  us  the  catalogues,  in  a  week  or  two, 
and  if  you  have  any  of  the  passion  for  flowers  that  I  have,  you 
will  sit  around  the  fireside  at  night-time  and  examine  the  cata- 
logues one  after  another,  and  will  create,  if  you  are  wise,  a 
mimic  garden  in  which  the  beauties  which  are  brought  to  your 
mind  will  become  realities  to  everyone  of  you.  Why,  I  think 
we  are  better  in  that  respect  than  even  children  ;  the  children 
have  simply  imagination,  we  have  imagination  and  knowledge 
as  well ;  and  so  our  picture  garden,  built  by  the  fireside  in 
winter-time,  becomes  more  real  to  us  than  anything  that  the 
child  can  know.  Try  it  and  then  see  how  good  it  is  to  us. 
There  are  no  weeds  that  trouble  us,  no  blight  that  annoys,  no 
insects  that  destroy;  we  have  an  ideal  garden  there.  If  your 
experience  is  like  mine,  then  to  you  your  picture  garden  will  be 
better  than  the  reality. 

I  have  looked  over  some  catalogues,  especially  John  Lewis 
Chi  Ids',  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  pictures  are  better  than  the 
flowers.  I  have  tried  them  many  and  many  a  time,  and  I  give 
a  preference  to  the  pictures  nearly  every  time.    There  is  hardly 
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a  flower-garden  that  exists  outside  of  the  minds  of  different  men 
that  ean  equal  them,  none  that  I  have  ever  seen,  that  can  equal 
the  pictures  that  are  turned  out  by  the  printing-press  of  John 
Lewis  Childs. 

I  .suppose  there  are  people  who  have  had  similar  experiences. 

The  future  of  this  world  depends  upon  one  thing,  among 
others,  an  essential  thing,  and  that  is,  How  shall  we  make  the 
future  better  than  the  past  ? 

If  you  could  trace,  as  I  said  at  first,  the  influence  of  this  society 
through  the  houses  and  home  lives  of  the  people  around  about 
this  State,  you  will  find  that  you  have  partially  answered  this 
question.  You  have  beauty  where  there  would  have  been  but 
desolation  and  waste,  were  it  not  for  the  endeavors  and  activities 
of  this  society.  That  is  the  crucial  question  of  life  :  How  to- 
morrow can  be  made  better  than  today  ;  how  the  generation 
that  will  succeed  us  will  be  worthier,  stronger,  better  and  nobler 
than  even  those  who  are  tiding,  with  many  a  toil  and  many  a 
tear,  to  make  the  world  ready  for  their  coming.  Flowers  help 
us  to  answer  this  question.  I  hardly  know  of  any  unconscious 
teacher  who  does  that  better  than  they.  Take  any  flower,  I 
hardly  care  which  one  you  select — any  one  will  do — I  mean  any 
one  that  has  had  years  of  culture,  like  the  carnation,  or  the  fine 
rose  or  the  sweet  pea  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  if  you  look  into  it 
very  closely  and  think  about  it  (for  the  disclosure  of  truth  de- 
pends altogether  upon  the  measure  of  thought  you  give  to  it) 
you  will  discover  that  in  that  flower  there  is  so  much  of  man 
and  so  much  of  God.  All  the  perfect  flowers,  if  we  listen  to 
them,  tell  us  so  much  of  the  exercise  of  Divine  kindness  and 
forethought,  so  much  of  human  effort,  so  much  of  embodied 
intelligence ;  the  best  things  in  the  floral  world,  without  excep- 
tion, convey  that  message  to  man. 

You  take  a  flower  in  a  state  of  nature — a  wild  flower  ;  it  is 
very  beautiful  I  know,  some  of  them  are  beautiful  indeed,  but 
it  has  certain  things  in  it,  certain  frailties,  certain  elements  of 
imperfection,  generally  speaking,  so  that  it  lasts  but  a  little 
while;  frequently  it  will  be  immature,  and  yet  there  is  one 
thing  in  that  "natural  flower"  as  we  call  it  ordinarily,  that 
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atones  for  the  elements  of  imperfection,  and  that  is  that  there 
are  glorious  possibilities  in  the  flower.  They  tell  us  that  the 
weed  is  an' undeveloped  flower.  This  is  believed  to  be  true, 
generally,  but  when  the  flower  is  given  to  us,  in  that  flower,  as 
we  pick  it  by  the  wayside,  there  are  certain  appeals  which  it 
makes  to  our  nature.  It  tells  us  that  in  it  are  possibilities  of 
development  and  beauty  which  the  heart  of  man  has  not  as  yet 
conceived,  and  it  pleads  that  we  give  to  it  our  thought,  our  care, 
our  effort,  our  time,  that  we  may  open  up  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  flower,  the  latent  possibilities  of  excellence  that  are  hidden 
away  in  its  leaf.  By  that  means  only  can  we  get  the  best  out  of 
anything  we  find  in  the  world  of  nature  around  us.  And  for 
that  reason,  the  very  best  advertisement  that  a  man  or  woman 
can  make  of  the  quality  of  their  virtues  is  to  be  found  in  a  well- 
cultivated  flower-garden.  I  believe  no  cemetery  has  ever  had 
engraved  upon  its  tombstones  a  testimony  to  the  worth  and 
excellence  of  man  or  woman  so  legible  and  beautiful  as  that 
which  you  will  find  in  a  well-ordered  flower-garden  surrounding 
the  houses  and  homes  of  men  and  women.  There  is  nothing 
better,  because  it  shows  that  the  person  is  living  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  progress  that  govern  all  the  world  of  good  with 
which  we  have  anything  to  do.  I  hold  that  any  person  who 
distributes  beauty  with  an  open  hand  and  scatters  abroad, 
wherever  he  goes,  the  elements  of  artistic  and  aesthetic  life,  is  a 
national  benefactor.  He  is  not  only  improving  his  own  life,  but 
he  is  doing  good  to  all  the  people  who  come  in  contact  with  him, 
whenever  their  eyes  rest  for  even  a  minute  or  two  upon  a  gar- 
den as  they  drive  by  upon  the  road.  I  am  quite  sure  of  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  work  that  you  can 
do  (that  does  not  bring  you  into  immediate  contact  with  men 
and  women)  half  so  good  as  that  of  keeping  a  well-ordered 
garden  in  front  of  your  house. 

Now,  I  am  sure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  I  am  sure  our 
moderator  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  do  not  have  life  enough 
of  made-beauty  in  this  world,  especially  in  America.  We  have 
plenty  of  natural  beauty,  but  we  need  more  of  made-beauty.  I 
have  travelled  in  many  lands,  and  I  think  for  grandeur,  for 
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picturesqueness  and  attractiveness,  in  fact,  for  all  elements  of 
natural  beauty,  we  can  find  the  best  and  .some  of  the  worst  upon 
this  continent;  yet,  to  go  through  all  the  States  I  have  visited, 
is  to  the  floriculturist  a  disappointment  in  a  very  large  measure. 
We  have  not  the  cultivated  and  created,  the  made  beauty,  that 
they  have  in  many  of  the  old  lands,  and  with  all  our  advantages 
of  wealth  and  leisure  it  is  a  disgrace  to  us.  I  hope  I  may  live 
long  enough  to  take  another  trip  or  two  across  the  Atlantic,  that 
my  eyes  may  rest  once  more  on  the  English  landscape  in  its 
unusually  high  degree  of  beauty,  in  the  month  of  May  or  June. 
Let  me  tell  you  people,  who  may  cross  the  Atlantic  to  visit  the 
old  land,  if  you  want  to  see  it  in  all  its  splendors  you  must  not 
take  the  tourists'  months  of  July  and  August.  You  must  go 
there  in  May  or  June,  and  you  will  find  a  scene  of  ravishing 
beauty,  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  ;  but  every 
landscape  is  a  perfect  picture,  and  where  the  fields  are  divided 
by  hedge-rows  it  looks  as  though  a  framework  of  silver  was  all 
around  a  scene  of  green.  The  villages,  indeed,  are  rapture 
itself  to  wander  through,  and  upon  some  light  spring  evening, 
if  you  stroll  about,  you  will  see  that  every  cottage  garden  is  a 
perfect  bouquet;  every  window  is  burdened  with  bloom,  the 
people  all  trying  to  make  the  general  effect  as  perfect  as  possi- 
ble. And  this  is  the  ideal  I  have  in  my  mind,  sir,  for  an 
American  village;  they  call  them  "gardens"  over  there.  I 
hardly  understood,  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  came  to  this  country, 
and  I  hardly  understood  what  a  door-yard  meant — I  do  now ;  I 
believe  that  people  call  them  "door-yards"  because  they  are 
ashamed  to  call  them  gardens.  This  is  one  of  the  exhibitions  of 
unconscious  modesty,  such  as  you  seldom  find  on  this  continent. 
I  had  to  go  through  a  door-yard  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  don't 
like  to  tell  what  I  saw.  I  don't  like  to  describe  the  things  I 
found  there,  but  there  was  the  rubbish  of  the  house — the  young- 
est of  it  was  twenty-five  years'  old — that  portion  of  it  was  a 
pair  of  boots  which  grandfather  used  to  wear,  and  grandfather 
had  been  dead  twenty-five  years  ;  and  then  there  were  two  of 
those  circular  arrangements  that  ladies  used  to  wear  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  broken  crockery-ware  and  things  of 
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that  kind,  just  put  in  there  under  one  corner  of  the  fenee  where 
it  would  harbor  and  give  protection  to  insects  and  other  evil  and 
noxious  things.  It  would  have  been  a  disgrace,  that  door-yard, 
even  to  the  hut  of  a  savage.  And  this  is  not  an  isolated  in- 
stance, is  not  an  isolated  condition  of  things. 

Many  and  many  a  counterpart  of  that  door-yard  have  I  seen 
while  I  have  journeyed  over  this  continent,  but  I  think  this  Hor- 
ticultural Society  will,  some  day,  make  such  barbarism,  at  least, 
impossible  in  this  land.  For  that  reason,  every  village  improve- 
ment society  that  asks  me  to  come  and  give  them  a  talk  finds  a 
ready  and  ever-willing  response  from  me.  I  believe  they  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good  by  helping  to  make  New  England 
4  cities  creditable  to  the  people  who  live  in  them.  Why,  I  have 
the  transformation  of  a  village  in  my  mind,  wrought  out  by 
means  of  one  of  the  village  improvement  societies.  There  were 
fences  that  separated  each  house  from  every  other  one  through- 
out the  village  (and  wherever  you  find  fences  of  that  kind,  you 
will  find  with  it  collections  of  rubbish  or  stone,  or  other  things 
thrown  all  about — anywhere  just  to  put  them  out  of  people's 
way),  and  when  the  Village  Improvement  Society  went  to  work 
and  persuaded  people  to  take  the  fences  down  and  make  their 
lawns  level  and  then  keep  them  green,  and  to  make  flower-beds, 
they  were  like  jewels  shining  upon  the  breasts  of  the  houses  as 
they  stood  there  fronting  the  world. 

Altogether,  there  has  been  a  great  change  wrought ;  not 
merely  in  the  houses  themselves,  but  throughout  all  the  immedi- 
ate country-side.  Just  as  soon  as  a  person  has  a  well-kept 
garden,  other  things  must  follow.  The  sidewalks  must  be  well 
ordered,  roads  must  be  well  kept  up,  and,  whether  you  know  it 
or  not,  there  is  a  demand  for  harmony,  as  one  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  the  comfortable  home.  I  believe  it  is  the  echo  of 
the  rhythm  of  harmony  that  runs  all  through  the  universe. 
God  is  sounding  "  Order  !  "  into  the  souls  of  men.  If  you  will 
listen  you  will  hear  His  voice. 

I  wish  that  in  every  village  in  this  and  all  other  States,  or- 
ganizations of  this  kind  were  in  existence,  having  officers  of  the 
character  of  those  I  have  met  here  today  with  so  much  pleasure 
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to  myself — active,  energetic  men  and  women,  who  will  cany  the 
principles  of  the  society  into  every  home  throughout  their  juris- 
diction. 

I  have  learned  .some  wonderful  things  in  my  garden.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  know  it,  friends,  but  I  am  a  clergyman, 
and  naturally  enough  I  studied  theology  years  ago  ;  hut  I  be- 
lieve that  some  of  the  best  theology  I  ever  acquired  I  picked  up 
in  my  flower-garden.  I  don't  want  to  preach  a  sermon  to  you 
this  afternoon,  but  I  am  just  talking  and  saying  things  that 
came  into  my  nature,  but  we  are  all  concerned  in  a  measure 
about  what  Darwin  called  the  "  origin  of  the  species";  just  that 
part  of  it  I  will  touch  upon,  because  I  have  learned  something 
worth  learning  from  my  flowers.  I  will  show  and  illustrate 
what  I  mean  with  that  very  hackneyed  part  of  it,  or  rather  the 
illustration  used  by  Darwin  of  the  orchid  and  the  moth. 

You  know  that  he  tells  us  of  one  of  the  orchids  with  a  very 
long  tube,  saying  that  in  the  past  the  tube  was  very  short  and, 
therefore,  accessible  to  the  moths  :  the  orchid  began  to  lengthen 
itself  at  the  tube  ;  then  the  moths  had  to  lengthen  their  antennae, 
so  they  could  extract  the  honey,  and  it  became  a  race  between 
the  insect  and  the  flower — the  flower  trying  to  make  a  longer 
tube  and  the  moth  trying  to  make  longer  antennas,  so  it  should 
not  be  starved  when  it  wanted  a  meal.  That  is  the  explanation 
that  Darwin  gave  when  he  was  asked  how  an  orchid  obtained  a 
tube  so  long.  And  so,  the  thought  came  into  my  mind  that  if 
this  could  be  true,  then  the  processes  of  nature  were  the  most 
absurd  conceivable  ;  I  do  not  believe  Nature  is  half  so  foolish 
as  that,  and  in  all  I  can  find  out  about  her  methods,  she  tries  to 
simplify  things,  not  to  make  them  more  complicated;  to  make 
life  easier,  not  more  difficult, — instead  of  lengthening  the  tube 
of  the  orchid  she  would  have  shortened  it  so  as  to  have  secured 
more  general  strength. 

In  my  garden,  I  find  that  it  is  a  fact,  and  in  my  studies  of 
floriculture  I  learn  that  we  are  confined  within  certain  distinct 
limits  and  we  cannot  go  beyond  them.  We  cannot  make  a 
genus,  no  matter  how  much  we  try.  We  can  develop  different 
species  in  one  family,  but  when  we  come  to  that  defined  line 
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which  marks  off  one  family  of  plants  from  another,  we  come  to 
a  gulf  that  seems  to  be  impassable — beyond  it  we  cannot  go. 

I  honor  Darwin  for  the  work  he  did  and  also  Grant  Allen 
who  recently  passed  away,  and  I  like  to  read  their  books,  though 
their  ideas  seem  to  me  peculiar.  They  endow  a  few  of  the 
flowers  with  a  certain  measure  of  intelligence  and  they  say  that 
the  white  flower  was  inconspicuous  and  wanted  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  passing  insect  at  night  and  so  it  developed  a  frag- 
rance, that  when  the  moths  flew  past  in  the  darkness  they  would 
know  where  to  find  it,  attracted  by  the  sense  of  smell,  and  that 
all  the  changes  and  alteration  are  wrought  out  by  the  will  of  the 
flower.  I  own  I  do  not  understand  it.  Even  men,  endowed 
with  intelligence,  men  having  great  resources  of  intelligence  at 
their  command — they  cannot  alter  their  stature  one  inch,  try 
how  they  will  ;  they  cannot  change  the  limits  of  their  own  situa- 
tion, although  they  have  nearly  all  the  power  of  the  world  at 
the  service  of  their  hands.  And  so,  from  my  flowers  I  have 
learned  this  :  there  are  certain  things  we  can  do  in  the  develop- 
ment of  beauty,  in  the  unfolding  of  the  possibilities  of  a  flower, 
in  giving  the  right  to  exist  to  the  various  charms  which  the 
flowers  possess  and  keep  hidden  in  the  state  of  nature  ;  but  be- 
yond that  we  cannot  go,  for  there  is  no  creative  skill  in  man  ; 
there  is  no  faculty  by  which  he  can  call  anything  into  being. 
That  is  held  in  the  might  of  God. 

As  I  have  walked  through  my  garden,  I  have  thought  in  my 
own  mind  that  the  hand  which  painted  the  rainbow  and  hung  the 
starry  lamps  in  the  black  dome  of  night,  gave  to  the  rose  its 
splendor  and  the  lily  its  brightness,  that  each  might  bear 
witness  to  the  world  of  His  mercy  and  power. 

Now,  we  get  some  wonderful  visions  of  the  glorious  possibili- 
ties of  future  change  in  the  flower-garden,  better  perhaps  than 
we  can  find  them  anywhere  else.  Mr.  Farquhar  told  me  a  little 
while  ago  that  if  I  wanted  some  good  pansy  seed  I  could  have 
some  that  he  paid  $70.00  an  ounce  for — Bugnot's  of  Paris — 
not  fertilized  seed  nor  of  green-house  growth  ;  and  my  thought 
went  back  to  the  original  pansy. 

I  suppose  you  all  know  how  it  came  into  being.    It  is  one  of 
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the  most  modern  of  iill  our  flowers.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  went  out  into 
the  woods,  where  she  picked  the  roots  of  several  varieties  of 
violets  and  brought  them  into  her  father's  garden  ;  he  gave  her 
a  piece  of  ground  and  she  planted  them.  She  saved  the  seed  of 
three  or  four  plants  and  in  the  spring  she  sowed  them,  carefully 
tending  them,  and  when  they  blossomed,  she  showed  the  flowers 
to  her  father  and  the  people  around.  Soon  there  was  a  marked 
improvement  upon  the  ordinary  or  any  of  the  ordinary  types  of 
the  viola  tricolor.  And  so  they  began.  Her  father  began 
growing  these  violet  seeds  and  plants  that  had  shown  so  much 
promise,  and  the  result  is  the  beautiful  pansy  we  have  today. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  rose.  I  believe  in  every 
land  in  this  world,  the  rose  grows  wild  ;  at  any  rate,  I  have 
never  been  in  any  part  of  the  world  that  has  not  seen  some 
member  of  that  family  ;  but  you  know  in  the  wild  state  there 
are  always  many  imperfections  in  the  rose,  although  some  types 
of  the  wild  rose  are  very  beautiful.  But  the  petals  are  very 
thin  and  fragile  ;  frequently  the  flowers  are  single  and  the  foliage 
is  weak.  I  think  you  will  remember  that  through  centuries  of 
culture,  the  good  qualities  that  were  in  the  heart  of  the  flower 
have  been  finding  their  way  to  perfection.  Sometimes  a 
stem  has  grown  stronger:  sometimes  the  root  has  developed 
more  activity  ;  sometimes  the  foliage  has  become  richer,  and  so, 
much  better  able  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  plant ;  some- 
times the  petals  have  had  richer  colors  given  them,  or  sweeter 
fragrance,  or  have  multiplied  in  number  until,  at  this  present 
time,  the  rose,  through  the  culture  of  man,  stands  queen — 
crowned  queen  of  all  floral  loveliness  of  earth. 

I  will  ask  you  one  question.  Which  do  you  think  is  the 
natural  flower — the  wild  rose  or  any  of  the  American  Beauties, 
— which  do  you  think  is  the  natural  rose?  The  rose  which  fulfills 
the  purpose  of  its  being,  that  is  what  a  rose  was  intended  to  be ; 
or,  is  it  the  wild  rose  in  its  natural,  uncultivated  state?  Is  the 
wild  violet  flushing  your  hillsides  the  natural  flower,  or  is  the 
pansy  the  perfect  flower?  My  answer  is  this:  that  the  flower 
which  reveals  to  the  eyes  of  man  its  utmost  capabilities  and 
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possibilities  is  the  only  one  that  is  really  and  truly  natural ; 
the  others  are  unnatural,  because  they  have  not  reached  the 
height  of  their  capability  and  power. 

There  are  some  men  in  the  world  so  evil,  debauched  and 
degraded,  that  they  are  a  disgrace  to  manhood  ;  there  are  others 
who  are  wise  and  kind  and  tender  and  good.  There  are  women 
who  cause  us  to  blush  when  we  look  at  them  :  there  are  others 
the  very  touch  of  whose  hands  makes  us  better  and  purer,  and  I 
ask  you  which  is  the  natural  man,  the  natural  woman?  Those 
who  flaunt  their  sin  and  shame  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  those 
who  glorify  humanity  by  the  exhibition  of  all  the  glorious  quali- 
ties of  human  life,  the  man  and  woman  as  God  meant  them  to 
be  ?  I  think  the  best  are  the  most  natural !  They  have  the  God- 
thought  more  clearly  revealed  in  their  lives  and  I  think  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  that  gives  us  so  much  encouragement  in 
working  for  the  lost  and  degraded  as  the  thought  that  we  may 
improve  the  worst  of  them  even  as  we  have  improved  the  rose, 
the  pansy,  and  every  other  flower  to  which  we  have  given 
thought  and  time  and  skill.  We  become  encouraged  to  work 
for  humanity  by  seeing  how  much  we  can  do  for  almost  every 
flower  that  grows  by  the  wayside. 

I  do  not  know,  sir,  how  long  I  ought  to  talk,  whether  you  are 
getting  very  tired  or  not,  but  there  are  three  or  four  other 
things  I  should  like  to  say,  so  perhaps  I  had  better  pass  over 
some  of  the  things  I  had  prepared. 

Above  all  things  that  are  the  curse  of  this  age,  I  think 
pessimism  is  about  the  worst.  There  are  some  people  who 
always  believe  the  worst  of  everything  and  everybody.  When 
I  look  very  closely  into  the  details  of  the  lives  of  such  people, 
I  find  that  they  have,  generally  speaking,  tried  to  seize  hold  of 
their  own  share  of  life's  good  things  and  somebody  else's  as 
well,  and  they  have  missed  it;  so  they  say,  "  Life  is  not  worth 
living."  They  become  pessimists.  I  say  flowers  teach  us  the 
other  philosophy,  the  beautiful  optimism  of  life,  and  I  affirm 
here,  positively  and  with  all  conviction  and  with  all  the  force  of 
innate  soundness  of  mind  that  life  is  ivorth  living,  if  only  to  see 
the  roses  bloom  in  June,  and  worth  living  the  whole  of  the  other 
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eleven  months  with  some  measure  of  trouble  so  that  we  may 
have  that  glorious  vision  of  what  the  world  of  nature  is  capable 
of  when  it  tries  to  do  its  best. 

I  have  gone,  especially  after  a  Sunday's  hard  work,  into  my 
garden,  when  the  people  insisted  that  the  sermons  were  not 
quite  as  successful  as  they  ought  to  be  (and  I  thoroughly  agreed 
with  them).  I  have  gone  out  into  my  garden  and  learned  some 
lessons  of  patience  and  quiet  fortitude,  and  I  have  been  able 
sometimes  to  say  to  those  who  hold  the  cup  from  which  you 
would  drink,  "  Your  yea  and  your  nay  are  immutably  heedless 
of  the  outcry  of  the  wise  that  life  is  worth  living  and  here  would 
we  stay  with  a  houseful  of  books  and  a  garden  of  flowers." 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  rivalry  is  a  good  thing — well,  so  it  is. 
(I  had  better  not  go  into  that.)  I  don't  mean  that  a  man  shall 
take  all  the  prizes  in  a  flower  show  without  he  earns  them  ;  but 
I  have  been  judge  a  good  many  times  in  my  life  when  a  man 
showed  poor  flowers  and  swore  at  the  judges  because  he  could 
not  get  the  prizes.  I  think  that  man  makes  a  great  mistake; 
there  is  a  mistake  somewhere  in  the  premises.  (But  I  had 
better  pass  that  over.) 

Flowers  tell  us  that  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  our  affections 
in  this  world  is  to  widely  distribute  them.  Husbands  and  wives 
may  not  believe  in  that  philosophy  and  it  may  not  appeal  to  us, 
but  so  far  as  the  flower-garden  is  concerned,  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
best  system  to  live  by.  Roses  in  a  garden  are  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  a  garden  of  roses.  We  want  a  foil  to  every  flower,  no 
matter  how  beautiful  it  may  be  in  itself.  We  want  variety, 
whether  in  a  flower-garden  or  in  life,  and  though  you  may  be 
wedded  to  one  flower,  as  the  dahlia,  or  the  sweet  rtea,  or  the 
rose,  whatever  it  may  be,  you  had  better  have  as  many  sup- 
plementary friends  as  possible,  so  you  may  make  the  blossoms 
of  life  last  the  year  round  in  any  garden  you  like  to  plant. 
Do  not  centre  all  your  love  upon  any  one  thing,  no  matter  how 
beautiful  it  may  be. 

Somebody  asked  me  in  Springfield  if  I  could  give  any  special 
directions  so  they  could  be  sure  and  succeed  in  making  a 
garden.    I  said,  yes,  I  could.    The  great  Master,  whom  we  all 
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honor,  gives  a  special  law  of  life  that  we  call  the  44  Golden 
Rule,"  so  that  in  our  moral  conduct  we  may  be  protected  from 
evil.  Now,  I  have  a  golden  rule  for  the  garden,  formulated  for 
the  Springfield  people,  and  it  is  as  good  down  here  in  Worces- 
ter as  it  was  in  Springfield.  If  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it 
is  worth  doing  well.  There  are  some  flowers  in  some  gardens 
that  are  a  disgrace  to  the  people  who  planted  them,  and  never 
cared  for  them  after  they  planted  them. 

I  believe  every  person  who  wants  a  garden  should  have  a 
picture  of  that  garden  framed  in  his  soul,  and  then  should  study 
to  know  the  nature  of  the  flowers  and  try  to  make  that  picture 
come  true.  Then  we  should  have  a  garden  worth  living  in  and 
worth  looking  at. 

The  wise  man  said,  44  Let  your  moderation  be  known  to  all 
men."  I  have  seen,  flowers  in  mobs;  I  have  met  flower  glut- 
tons ;  and  I  heard  once — I  have  forgotten  whether  it  was  a  negro 
or  an  Irishman,  but  either  one  or  the  other  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  story, — who  when  asked  how  much  ground  he  had, 
said  44  Half  an  acre";  and  describing  what  he  had  in  it,  he  said 
he  had  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  potatoes  and  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
in  corn  and  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  parsnips  and  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  something  else.  Some  one  asked  him  how  he  managed 
to  plant  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  and  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  corn  and  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  parsnips  and  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  something  else  when  he  had  only  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  he  answered  and  said  that  he  set  the  ground  up 
edgewise  and  planted  it  on  both  sides.  I  have  seen  people  who 
would  almost  serve  their  grounds  and  gardens  in  the  same  way. 
I  believe  that  flowers,  like  men  and  women,  should  have  plenty 
of  elbow  room  and  an  opportunity  to  show  all  the  good  and 
beauty  and  power  there  is  in  them.  The  overcrowded  garden 
is  almost  always  a  mistake.  A  garden  that  gives  to  everything 
you  plant  in  it  an  opportunity  to  develop,  as  well  as  to  a  wise 
arrangement  of  the  things  that  you  plant — this  is  the  model 
garden,  when  things  are  looked  after  as  well  as  you  are  able. 

I  will  sit  down,  although  I  could  keep  on  talking  for  another 
hour  on  that  subject,  but  if  I  were  to  sit  down  just  like  this, 
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you  would  say,  perhaps,  I  have  ascribed  all  the  virtues  to  the 
flowers  and  none  of  the  vices,  while  flowers  have  some  weak- 
nesses— I  won't  say  vices.    They  are  very  human. 

I  had,  some  years  ago,  a  catalogue  from  John  Lewis  Childs. 
There  were  a  number  of  bulbs  advertised  in  the  catalogue  that 
were  strange  to  me,  although  I  had  been  associated  with  floricul- 
ture  for  a  great  many  years.  I  sent  for  some  of  these  new, 
strange  sorts  and  planted  them  very  carefully  according  to 
directions,  and  nursed  them  well  for  months,  but  every  time  I 
looked  at  them,  I  saw  nothing  but  weeds  ;  never  a  flower  glad- 
dened my  eyes  during  that  winter-time.  I  had  been  out  into 
the  world  and  found  a  great  many  people  who  have  brought  to 
my  mind,  incidentally,  that  box  of  strange  bulbs  ;  I  have  seen 
young  men  who  dressed  well  and  drove  about  in  a  buggy  all  day 
long,  while  father  looked  after  the  store  or  walked  after  the 
plow,  and  I  said  to  myself  "Nothing  but  leaves";  I  have 
known  of  nice  young  ladies  who  played  and  sang  like  angels 
while  mother  was  in  the  kitchen  washing  and  scrubbing  and 
doing  the  work,  and  then  I  said  "Nothing  but  leaves";  but 
worse  than  that,  I  have  known  men  in  prayer  meetings  who 
have  given  their  "testimony"  (as  they  call  it)  and  prayed  loud 
and  long  and  all  the  time  I  knew  that  at  home  thev  cursed  and 
growled,  and  of  those  men  I  have  almost  said  as  I  listened  to 
their  prayers,  "Nothing  but  leaves."  I  believe  that  flowers  of 
this  sort  are  sent  to  us  as  a  warning,  to  teach  us  that  we  should 
always  make  our  performances  just  as  good  as  our  promises  ; 
that  we  should  give  no  hope  to  the  world  of  anything  we  did 
not  mean  to  fulfil.  There  should  be  something  in  the  nature  of 
harmonious  growth  through  all  our  lives  that  the  useful  and 
beauteous  things  should  grow  up  side  by  side  in  the  garden  of  the 
soul ;  and  that  life  is  a  perfect  life  which  tries  to  harmonize  the 
idealities  and  artistic  elements  of  life  into  one  perfect  and  har- 
monious whole. 

Mr.  Hadwen  :  It  is  not  always  that  the  members  of  this 
society  have  the  pleasure  of  being  seated  for  an  hour  or  more 
in  a  flower-garden  in  the  month  of  January,  as  we  have  here 
this  afternoon. 
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I  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in  the  remarks  of  our 
friend.  I  notice  that  he  is  a  philosopher  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  one  or  two  questions.  One  is  :  When  you  dig  a  hole 
and  plant  a  rose  and  put  the  food  all  on  one  side  of  the  roots 
and  they  all  go  for  that  food,  is  it  intelligence,  or  is  it  instinct, 
or  what  is  it  on  the  part  of  the  roots  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Pratt:  Flower  in  the  greenwood  wild,  I  pluck 
you  out  of  the  crannies  of  the  rocks  and  hold  you  in  my  hand — 
roots  and  all — all  in  all — little  flower,  if  I  could  understand 
what  you  are,  root  and  all,  I  should  know  what  God  is  and 
what  man  is. 

No  sir,  I  can't  tell  you  !  I  suppose  that  there  are  certain 
affinities  which  certain  things  have  for  each  other,  which  attract 
them,  the  one  to  the  other. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  glass  ;  solid,  you  tell  me  :  and  yet  I 
know  it  is  not :  I  know  it  is  made  up  of  small  atoms — atoms  so 
small  that  one  could  not  see  them  without  the  aid  of  a  very 
powerful  microscope.  It  is  apparently  solid,  because  it  is  held 
together  by  the  attraction  that  one  atom  has  for  the  other. 
Whatever  that  may  be,  I  do  not  know,  no  one  does;  but  take 
away  that  attractive  force  which  dwells  in  the  atom,  and  that 
seemingly  solid  glass  would  crumble  into  a  little  heap  of  dust  in 
my  hand.  That  law  runs  through  all  nature.  Clouds  are  at- 
tracted to  each  other,  and  all  things  that  have  any  sympathy  or 
any  " affinity  "  (as  we  call  it  in  scientific  parlance),  things  having 
affinity  for  each  other  are  drawn  together;  and  so  the  world 
is  held  together  by  virtue  of  that  very  law, — the  law  that  "like 
is  attracted  to  like."  There  is  something  that  exists  in  the  roots 
of  the  roses,  and  something  in  the  composition  of  the  fertilizer 
(whatever  it  may  be)  that  are  like  each  other;  and  by  virtue  of 
that  law  of  attraction  which  is  felt  in  every  particle  of  nature, 
which  is  felt  in  every  atom  of  the  universe,  one  is  drawn  to 
the  other.  What  that  attraction  is,  there 's  no  man  wise  enough 
to  tell  us.    I  wish  there  were. 

[Remarks  by  members  followed.] 


18th  January,  A.  D.  1900. 


E  S  S  A  Y 

BY 

CORA  C.  JONES,  Roxbury. 
Theme: — Arbor  Da?/. 

History  of  the  Day.    Its  importance  from  an  Economic  and  Educational  standpoint, 
and  its  possibilities  for  Women's  Clubs. 


It  is  pleasant  to  have  for  a  subject,  one  that  in  its  name  suggests 
comfort  and  rest — a  shelter  for  the  weary — a  grateful  shade  to 
the  traveller.  Arbor  Day  is  the  only  holiday  that  exists  for  the 
future  ;  all  others  eulogize  the  past,  keep  alive  some  memory 
mingled  with  sorrow.  Arbor  Day  speaks  only  of  joy,  progress, 
hope,  the  most  unselfish  of  days,  providing  for  the  welfare  of 
the  future,  adding  to  the  joy  of  our  descendants,  rather  than 
glorifying  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors. 

The  first  settlers  found  on  the  shores  of  their  new  home  un- 
limited forests,  reaching,  as  far  as  they  knew,  from  shore  to 
shore.  The  necessity  of  clearings  for  their  farms,  led  them  to 
look  upon  the  forests  as  their  natural  enemy,  to  be  disposed  of 
by  axe  and  saw  ;  so  for  years,  forest  destruction  seemed  in  the 
line  of  progress.  The  woodman's  axe  was  the  symbol  of  civili- 
zation. What  a  change  of  scene  met  the  eyes  of  those  who,  in 
later  years,  emerged  from  the  cool  protecting  woods  upon  the 
vast,  treeless,  sunburned  plains  of  the  west. 

Here,  under  the  tierce  rays  of  the  sun,  in  the  blinding  sand 
storms,  in  the  death  dealing  winds  of  winter,  they  learned  the 
value  of  trees  ;  realized  as  never  before  their  beauty,  their  pro- 
tection, their  life-saving,  life-giving  properties.  So,  out  of  man's 
necessities,  grew  the  sentiment  for  which  Arbor  Day  was  born. 
Early  settlers  destroyed  the  forests  that  the  fields  might  bloom  ; 
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we  must  protect  the  forests  that  the  fields  may  not  cease  to 
bloom. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  of  Nebraska,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who,  for  eighteen  years,  had  planted  trees  about  his  home,  Arbor 
Lodge,  making  it  a  cool,  green,  sheltered  spot  on  a  burning, 
wind-swept  plain,  in  1872  conceived  the  idea  of  setting  apart 
a  day  for  tree  planting.  Before  that  time,  rows  of  trees  as 
wind-breaks  about  the  ranch  buildings,  with  here  and  there  a 
little  foliage  along  the  river  banks,  was  all  that  gave  variety 
to  that  great  rolling  prairie. 

Mr.  Morton  on  January  4th,  1872,  in  the  city  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  at  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  introduced  a  resolution 
declaring  that  a  day  in  April  be  set  apart  for  tree  planting,  to 
be  named  Arbor  Day,  its  object  to  avert  treelessness,  to  improve 
the  climatic  conditions — for  the  sanitation  and  embellishment  of 
home  environments — for  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  useful, 
combined  in  the  music  and  majesty  of  a  tree,  as  fancy  and  truth 
unite  in  an  epic  poem. 

One  hundred  dollars  was  offered  to  any  Nebraska  county 
planting  the  greatest  number  of  trees,  and  a  farm  library,  cost- 
ing twenty-five  dollars,  to  any  person  properly  planting  the 
greatest  number  of  trees.  Thus  Arbor  Day  originated,  and  the 
cry  of  "  plant  trees"  resounded  throughout  the  State. 

On  March  31st,  1874,  Gov.  Robert  W.  Furnas  issued  the  first 
proclamation  for  the  observation  of  the  new  holiday.  Some 
years  later  the  legislature  made  the  22nd  of  April,  Sec.  Mor- 
ton's birthday,  a  legal  holiday,  and  christened  it  Arbor  Day. 
So  quickly  did  it  appeal  to  the  intelligent,  beauty-loving  people 
of  the  State,  that  upon  its  first  anniversary,  one  million  trees 
were  planted,  and  within  sixteen  years,  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five  million  forest,  fruit  and  shade  trees,  one  firm  alone 
having  a  contract  for  planting  three  and  a  half  million  forest 
trees. 

Nebraska  is  known  as  the  tree  planting  State.  So  readily  do 
trees  grow  in  its  fertile  soil  that  thousands  are  pulled  up  by  the 
roots  from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  set  in  rows  in  ploughed 
furrows,  the  earth  turned  back  upon  their  roots,  trodden  down 
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by  the  planter's  foot,  and  left  to  grow  without  further  care. 
Naturally  the  greatest  number  of  trees  are  planted  in  treeless 
States,  but  the  tree  spirit  is  as  strong  among  our  well  wooded 
hills,  and  as  deep  a  love  may  be  aroused  by  the  planting  of  a 
single  tree. 

Already  forty-two  States  observe  Arbor  Day,  either  as  a  legal 
holiday,  or.  as  a  day  set  apart  by  their  governors.  The  States 
not  officially  observing  Arbor  Day  are  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Dela- 
ware. Arbor  Day  has  entered  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  crossed 
the  seas  to  Great  Britain  and  India. 

Do  you  realize  that  railroads,  manufactories  and  forest  fires 
consume  in  the  United  States  an  average  of  25,000  acres  growth 
every  twenty-four  hours?  How  many  acres  are  planted  every 
twenty-four  hours?  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  primeval 
woodlands  will  be  completely  denuded? 

With  this  enormous  consumption,  the  need  of  tree  planting 
becomes  greater,  and  the  importance  of  Arbor  Day  increases. 
As  more  than  twice  as  much  wood  is  consumed  as  can  be  grown 
on  our  forest  area,  Arbor  Day  cannot  hope  to  repair  the  loss, 
but  will  set  in  motion  those  ideas,  that  in  time,  will  develop 
systematic  forest  management,  such  as  is  enjoyed  by  European 
nations,  and  forest  guardians  to  enforce  protective  laws  will 
reduce  our  loss  to  a  minimum. 

Next  in  importance  to  Arbor  Day  being  made  a  national 
holiday,  comes  its  celebration  in  the  schools,  for  as  much  as 
we  may  hope  to  influence  the  present  generation  toward  tree 
preservation,  it  is  among  the  children  that  the  greatest  work 
must  be  done.  Only  by  arousing  a  tree  planting  sentiment 
among  them,  can  we  hope  for  forests  in  the  future.  Our  States 
do  not  own  great  forest  areas  as  in  Europe,  even  private  estates 
seldom  pass  from  generation  to  generation  in  one  family,  so  that 
we  must  depend  upon  public  sentiment  for  our  tree  preserva- 
tion— upon  individual  effort — therefore  we  cannot  place  respon- 
sibility upon  the  Government — it  is  the  people  to  whom  we 
must  look,  and  the  people  must  be  taught  through  the  public 
schools. 

Let  the  young  be  taught  that  they  herald  an  era  of  forest 
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planters,  not  of  forest  destroyers,  for  "  Enlightened  public 
sentiment  is  better  than  a  national  police." 

The  day  was  first  celebrated  in  schools,  in  America,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Forestry  Association,  which  met  in  Cincin- 
nati in  1882.  The  city  put  on  its  holiday  attire,  public  schools 
were  dismissed  that  teachers  and  pupils  might  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies. 

Fifty  thousand  people  assembled  in  the  parks  to  attend  the 
tree  planting.  Upon  the  firing  of  a  gun,  memorial  groves,  such 
as  President  Grove,  Pioneer's  Grove,  Battle,  Citizens',  Authors' 
Groves,  were  planted  by  loving  hands,  and  dedicated  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  In  each  grove  tablets  with  inscriptions 
were  set.  The  celebration  aroused  great  enthusiasm.  No  sight 
more  touching  or  beautiful  has  been  seen  in  Cincinnati,  and  a 
crown  of  success  was  awarded  the  Forestry  Association  This 
Cincinnati  planting  of  memorial  trees  and  groves  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  other  States  and  recommended  in  the  schools  of  Great 
Britain.  When  we  consider  that  the  age  of  an  oak  may  be 
2,000  years,  of  an  elm  500,  of  a  maple  800,  what  more  endur- 
ing or  beneficent  monument  can  be  raised  to  the  dead  !  New 
Haven  with  its  famous  elms,  holds  in  grateful  remembrance 
Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  by  whose  hands  they  were  planted. 

Today  the  beautiful  ash  trees  planted  by  Washington  at  Mt. 
Vernon  are  not  the  least  of  his  memorials.  What  monument  of 
marble  moves  the  heart  of  every  true  American,  as  does  the 
Washington  Elm  in  Cambridge,  and  as  did  our  beloved  Boston 
Elm,  upon  whose  fall  the  church  bells  tolled  ! 

The  interest  in  the  grove,  planted  by  Hamilton  in  New  York, 
grows  deeper  as  time  goes  on,  and  by  its  living  presence,  seems 
to  bring  us  into  closer  touch  with  the  hands  that  tended  it  in  youth. 

In  Iowa  a  law  provided  that  each  school  shall  plant  twelve 
trees  upon  its  unshaded  grounds.  In  towns  where  children  can 
plant  trees  the  day  is  celebrated  out  of  doors,  by  instructing  the 
scholars  how  to  plant  trees  previously  selected,  and  for  which 
holes  have  been  carefully  prepared,  poems  are  read  and  songs 
sung  relating  to  their  beauty  and  growth,  thereby  investing 
them  with  an  interest  and  affection   that   always  follows  a 
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knowledge  of  their  life,  habits  and  value.  The  child  who  has 
thrown  a  handful  of  earth  about  the  roots  of  a  tree,  will  ever 
after  watch  its  growth,  and  through  the  love  of  one  will  come 
interest  in  the  woodlands. 

Tree  planting  is  educational  in  the  largest  sense,  the  handling 
and  planting  encourages  observation,  and  cultivates  a  love  of  all 
natural  objects,  and  above  all  teaches  unselfishness  in  seeking  to 
enrich  the  future. 

Speaking  of  investing  a  tree  with  interest,  recalls  a  sugar 

maple,  from  whose  rugged  trunk  the  life  blood  flowed  freely  in 

the  spring-time.    It  grew  on  a  mountain  roadside,  and  was  a 

noble  specimen  with  wide  spreading  branches.    Upon  it  was  a 

board  bearing  this  verse  : 

"  Most  sacred  tree  that  ever  grew, 
True  type  of  Him  whom  sinners  slew, 
From  thy  pierced  side  thou  dost  bedew 
With  sweetness,  those  who  thrust  thee  through. 
Now  a  new  name  give  I  to  thee, 
Be  called  henceforth  the  Christus  tree." 

Just  below  it,  over  a  spring,  was  this  inscription  : 

"  Oh  !    Traveler  stay  thy  weary  feet, 
Take  from  this  fountain,  pure  and  sweet, 
A  cup  of  water  in  His  name. 
It  flows  for  rich  and  poor  the  same. 
Then  go  thy  way,  remembering  still 
The  wayside  spring  beneath  the  hill." 

Old  and  young  in  the  neighborhood  had  learned  the  yerses, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  appropriate  inscriptions  hung  on  favor- 
ite trees  in  the  school-yard,  or  upon  especially  noble  trees  in 
our  parks,  would  idealize  and  sanctify  them. 

What  are  the  possibilities  for  Women's  Clubs?  Arbor  Day 
history  is  yet  to  be  written.  What  greater  service  can  Women's 
Clubs  do  than  to  first  inform  themselves  on  the  subject  of  forestry 
and  seek  to  impress  the  present  generation  with  the  imperative 
need  of  tree  planting  and  tree  preservation.  It  would  be  a  most 
worthy  ambition  to  infuse  into  our  school  system,  reaching  as  it 
does  the  heart  and  life  of  every  child,  the  purpose  and  the  will 
to  exert  every  effort  to  change  this  destructive  process  to  one  of 
increase,  in  every  State  and  territory,  and  teach  those  habits  of 
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thought  and  feeling  in  regard  to  the  benefits  and  uses  of  tree 
planting,  to  deter  them  from  the  destruction  of  our  lawns  and 
parks. 

We  can  encourage  the  organization  of  forestry  associations  in 
every  city,  town,  and  school  district.  As  part  of  our  educational 
program,  we  can  plan  attractive  Arbor  Day  exercises,  and  inter- 
est the  teachers  in  our  vicinity  to  use  them.  Suggestions  for 
such  exercises,  with  appropriate  poems  and  songs,  can  be  found 
in  libraries  under  the  title  of  Arbor  Day,  and  Hon.  B.  G. 
Northrup  of  Connecticut,  Hon.  B.  L.  Butcher  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Dr.  Peaslee  of  Cincinnati,  are  authorities  on  planting 
in  school-yards. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Wisconsin  issues  a  yearly  Arbor 
Day  book  of  fifty  pages,  full  of  original  suggestions  and  choice 
selections  appropriate  for  Arbor  Day  celebrations.  In  what 
more  practical  way  can  our  Forestry  Associations  and  Horticul- 
tural Societies  encourage  the  love  of  tree  culture,  than  by  in- 
spiring Arbor  Day  celebrations  in  our  schools? 

On  Arbor  Day  the  children  may  apply  the  knowledge  gained 
from  nature  study,  out-of-door  schools,  field-work,  whatever 
name  you  choose  to  give  that  broadening  educational  impulse 
that  brings  the  child  in  touch  with  the  out-door  world,  rather 
than  with  books.  It  is  permeating  our  schools  today.  Let  us 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  the  out-of-door  school  will  be  in- 
corporated in  our  Public  School  system. 

Every  graduating  class  should  hear  a  few  practical  lectures 
on  forestry.  Use  less  and  waste  less,  should  be  taught  in  the 
primary  schools,  for  as  the  Germans  say,  * *  What  you  would 
have  appear  in  the  national  life,  you  must  introduce  in  the  Public 
Schools."  Let  the  boys  be  called  Forestry  Cadets,  and  the 
magic  of  the  name  will  work  wonders  as  it  has  in  the  "Children's 
Street  Cleaning  Brigades."  Lessons  in  the  care  of  camp  tires 
will  decrease  the  horrors  of  forest  fires.  Plant  trees  in  our  door- 
yards,  and  our  street  will  soon  be  bordered.  Lead  a  few  horses 
away  from  trees  being  gnawed  to  their  death,  and  wire  guards 
will  follow. 

I  believe,  that  the  easiest  way  to  solve  great  problems  is  to 
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begin  with  individual  effort.  Try,  however  simply,  to  right  the 
wrong,  and  growth  will  follow.  If  sueh  a  man  as  Hon.  B.  G. 
Northrup  can  change  the  aspect  of  some  parts  of  Connecticut  by 
his  well  planned  efforts,  how  much  more  can  160,000  club  women 
do  in  their  respective  States  ?  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  our  States 
should  be  covered  by  forests.  How  man}'  of  us  know  how  much 
of  our  own  State  is  covered.  If  our  Washington  Elm  during 
every  fair  day  in  the  growing  season  gives  out  7f  tons  of  moist- 
ure to  the  air,  let  us  not  be  discouraged  if  we  cannot  plant  a 
forest,  plant  one  tree. 

France  has  planted,  and  is  planting,  all  of  her  19,000  miles  of 
public  roads  with  wayside  trees.  Our  City  of  Rochester  has 
freed  its  trees  from  tent  caterpillars  by  aid  of  the  children  ;  the 
sum  spent  was  small,  the  public  sentiment  aroused  great.  Have 
we  no  caterpillars  in  our  town  ?  It  is  a  marvel  that  in  any  city 
where  a  Forestry  Association,  Horticultural  Society,  or  service 
club  thrives,  that  they  do  not  first  work  to  rescue  the  trees  from 
destruction  and  death.  The  cost  is  so  small ;  the  return  in  health, 
comfort  and  beauty,  beyond  compare.  Why  do  we,  who  love 
nature,  spend  our  time  and  strength  on  work  that  can  wait, 
while  our  trees,  which  money  cannot  buy,  and  only  generations 
of  time  can  replace,  slowly  succumb  to  the  ravages  of  horses  and 
electric  wires. 

The  fact  that  this  is  true,  is  my  excuse  for  giving  before  this 
Society  the  story  in  detail  of  how  a  few  women  sought  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

To  those  who  do  not  realize  that  from  Arbor  Day  celebrations 
Village  Improvement  Societies  have  arisen,  as  did  Arbor  Day 
itself  from  the  efforts  of  one  man,  to  the  Club  Women  of  the 
city  to  whom  practical  tree  planting  seems  a  difficult  undertaking, 
this  story  of  a  postal  card,  from  its  small  beginning  to  its  happy 
ending,  may  serve  as  encouragement. 

In  one  of  our  large  cities  a  woman's  club  was  formed  in  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  and  work.  The  question  arose  as  to  what 
practical  work  should  be  done,  and  the  members  were  asked  to 
write  on  a  postal  the  subject  which  they  would  like  to  have  the 
club  study.    Among  the  many  suggestions  was  one,  "  The  pre- 
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servation  of  our  city  trees."  This,  with  others,  was  selected  for 
the  winter's  work,  and  a  tree  committee  formed. 

The  story  of  that  tree  committee  would  he  a  fit  subject  for  a 
hook.  Full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm  they  studied  the  condition 
of  the  street  trees,  found  them  in  such  a  state  of  decline  and 
decay,  so  horse-gnawed  and  wire-burned,  with  no  public  funds 
reserved  for  their  protection  that  the  city  stood  next  to  the  foot 
of  the  official  list  for  wayside  trees. 

Here  indeed  was  discouraging  work  for  an  untried  club.  They 
planned  to  ask  the  city  for  an  appropriation.  They  began  by 
writing  for  the  papers,  to  arouse  public  sentiment,  to  make  people 
notice  the  trees.  They  talked  long  and  earnestly  with  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Grounds,  to  find  a  lack  of  funds  the  chief 
cause  of  neglect.  At  last,  armed  with  facts  and  figures,  knowing 
full  well  the  necessity  of  reclaiming  the  trees,  if  the  city  was  ever 
to  enjoy  shade,  health  and  beauty,  they  sought  the  mayor.  No 
one  but  that  struggling  committee  knows  how  many  times  they 
found  the  doors  closed  by  press  of  business,  how  many  appoint- 
ments left  unfulfilled,  by  unforeseen  absence. 

Of  the  mayor's  approval  they  were  assured.  Many  times  by 
arguments  and  entreaties  they  seemed  to  have  convinced  the 
Board  and  Council,  only  to  be  told  that  while  the  object  was 
praiseworthy,  the  city  debt  was  too  great  to  allow  making  new 
appropriations. 

This  committee,  unused  to  political  methods  and  work  in 
public  affairs,  learned  through  bitter  experience,  how  difficult 
was  the  road  to  success,  when  one  had  for  their  object  public 
welfare  only.  In  that  period  of  discouragement  they  began  in- 
dividual work  on  a  small  scale.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Grounds  gave  them  young  trees,  and  the  club  induced  property 
owners  to  plant  them,  and  so  two  hundred  trees  were  set  out 
along  the  streets. 

Again  they  sought  the  city  officials  and  pleaded  their  cause, 
arguing  the  financial  value  of  trees  as  seen  in  the  sale  of  land 
bearing  shade  trees  in  preference  to  treeless  lots  ;  in  the  greatly 
lessened  cost  of  watering  shaded  streets  ;  it  is  safe  to  estimate 
the  cost  as  one-third  less  ;  in  the  attractiveness  to  summer  vis- 
itors, and  above  all  to  their  health-giving  properties. 
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The  committee's  desire  wjis  to  encircle  the  eity  trees  with 
strong  wire  netting  six  feet  in  height  to  prevent  gnawing  by 
horses,  as  they  considered  the  damage  done  by  horses  greater 
than  by  overhead  wires  or  underground  pipes. 

Many  times  during  the  three  years  of  working  and  waiting 
they  had  cause  to  remember  the  psalm  that  reads,  ' 4  Hope  de- 
ferred maketh  the  heart  sick,  but  when  the  desire  cometh  it  is  as 
a  tree  of  life,"  when  a  letter  from  the  mayor  announced  that 
five  thousand  dollars  had  been  granted  as  an  initial  appropriation 
for  the  protection  of  the  city  trees. 

The  work  of  guarding  by  wire  is  begun,  and  the  club  has  every 
reason  to  expect  that  every  street  tree  will,  in  time,  be  healed 
of  its  wounds,  guarded  by  wire,  cleaned,  trimmed  and  restored 
to  health  and  beauty  ;  and  this  is  a  service  work  that  the  Kox- 
burghe  Club  of  Boston  will  have  done  for  its  native  city. 

In  response  to  the  public  sentiment  aroused  in  Boston  on  the 
subject  of  tree  planting  and  tree  preservation,  Mr.  Dooguc, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Grounds,  has  generously  offered  one 
thousand  trees  to  those  who  will  plant  them  along  the  highways, 
as  many  as  possible  to  be  planted  during  Arbor  Day  week. 

This  is  practical  encouragement  for  Arbor  Day  celebrations 
of  the  kind  we  need  ;  an  example,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  will  be 
followed  by  City  Foresters  and  Tree  Wardens  throughout  the 
State.  Tree  lovers  will  watch  with  interest  the  progress  made 
by  our  newly  elected  Tree  Wardens,  toward  beauty  in  our  towns. 
May  they  wisely  sow  seeds  for  the  future  harvest  by  encourag- 
ing tree  planting  among  the  towns'  children. 

Let  us  then  inform  ourselves  on  forestry,  invite  lecturers  to 
instruct  us  in  practical  tree  planting,  study  our  local  conditions, 
induce  street  surveyors  to  spare  wayside  trees  and  shrubbery, 
call  attention  through  the  press  to  the  destruction  by  wires, 
pipes,  insects  and  horses,  ask  builders  to  box  trees  during  build- 
ing, and  if  we  can  plant  but  one  tree,  plant  it  on  a  hot  dusty 
highway  or  in  a  school-yard.  Let  us  add  a  new  chapter  to  Arbor 
Day  history  on  the  last  Saturday  of  next  April,  and  let  our  title 
be  "  PLANT  TftEES." 
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READING  BY  MISS  ARLINE  HALL. 


FARMER   JOHN'S  DREAM. 

Farmer  John  was  a  curious  man — 
He  didn't  belong  to  the  Grange. 
I  am  sure  you  will  all  unite  with  me 

In  thinking  this  very  strange. 
A  bigoted,  crabbed,  stern,  old  chap. 

His  life  was  hard  and  plain; 
And  beauty  of  field,  or  wood,  or  sky, 

Appealed  to  his  heart  in  vain. 
His  wife  was  a  woman  deft  and  neat, 

With  the  ghost  of  a  vanished  grace 
In  the  shining  waves  of  her  soft  brown  hair, 

In  the  lines  of  her  wasted  face. 
Early  and  late  she  had  toiled  with  him. 

Smothering  many  a  sigh 
As  she  saw  the  dream  of  a  beaatif  nl  home 

Slip  steadily,  surely  by. 
There  were  clothes  to  wash,  and  floors  to  scrub, 

And  all  the  batter  to  make  j 
And  Farmer  John  was  a  hearty  man — 

She  must  cook  for  his  stomach's  sake. 
There  was  no  room  for  a  flower  bed. 

Pictures  and  books  were  "  all  bosh": 
He  had  a  love  for  the  raising  of  pigs, 

And  knew  a  good  turnip  or  squash. 
And  Farmer  John  was  snre  in  his  mind 

That  if  you  differed  with  him 
You  were  the  biggest,  dullest  of  fools. 

Or  yours  was  a  woman's  whim. 
A  fair  faced  girl  and  a  sturdy  son 

Were  drilled  to  their  father's  mind, 
While  the  old  red  house  stood  bleak  and  bare, 

Unshaded  by  tree  or  blind. 
"  I  can't  spare  the  time  for  fol-de-rols — 

The  house  don't  leak,  and  is  light. 
Good  enough  for  me,"  said  Farmer  John, 

And  he  screwed  up  his  lips  so  tight — 
,;  Shade  trees,  and  shrubbery.  Fiddl>: -sticks  ! 

Want  ter  celebrate  Arbor  Day? 
You'll  htr  ter  waut;  thar's  the  medder  lot 

Ter  be  ploughed— No  time  for  play !  " 
But  he  saw  tears  in  his  good  wife's  eyes, 

And  after  the  chores  were  done,  ■ 
He  fell  to  thinking  before  the  fire — 

Queer  thoughts  for  old  Farmer  John ! 
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He  fell  asleep  in  his  straight-backed  chair, 

And  dreamed  a  remarkable  dream. 
He  seemed  to  be  in  the  old  wood  lot, 

By  the  side  of  the  babbling  stream. 
Oaks,  and  maples,  and  willows,  and  pines 

Grew  where  they  had  not  grown, 
And  talked  so  strangely,  that  Farmer  John  A 

Stood  like  a  pillar  of  stone. 
They  spoke  of  all  things  tender  and  good ; 

Of  the  Maker's  infinite  power; 
Of  forest  aisles,  and  shady  pools, 

And  the  fragrance  of  budding  flower; 
Of  pleasant  homes,  and  of  childish  feet 

That  light  through  the  green  wood  strayed  ; 
Of  weary  souls  who  had  paused  to  rest 

In  the  gloom  of  their  grateful  shade. 
And  at  last  they  spoke  of  Farmer  John. 

"  He  is  killing  his  wife,"  they  said, 
"  With  his  barren  facts.    Her  nature  cries 

For  more  than  clothing  and  bread. 
She  starves  her  soul  for  his  selfish  creed; 

His  boy  is  sullen  and  cold ; 
His  daughter's  life  is  darkened,  and  cramped 

To  fit  in  her  father's  mold. 
There's  not  one  fair  or  beautiful  thing 

About  the  dreary  old  home. 
Some  day  both  daughter  and  son  will  leave — 

In  happier  scenes  to  roam. 
He  loved  his  wife  when  he  brought  her  there, 

A  graceful,  blue-eyed  thing : 
And  he  was  a  likely  youth.    They  looked 

At  life  through  the  wedding  ring. 
But  the  greed  of  gold  has  made  him  hard ; 

And  the  end  of  it  all  will  be, 
His  wife,  she  will  slumber  soon  and  well 

'Neath  the  spreading  churchyard  tree." 
Then  Farmer  John  woke  out  of  his  dream, 

With  a  thrill  of  remorseful  pain ; 
And  the  faded  face  of  his  weary  wife 

Seemed  fair  and  youthful  again. 
A  sense  of  shame,  and  a  tender  thought 

Of  the  past  stirred  in  his  heart, 
And  throbbed  there,  rending  the  sordid  crust 

Of  the  long,  long  years  apart. 
He  bent  to  kiss  her  on  brow  and  cheek ; 

She  flushed  like  the  dawn  of  day 
In  her  glad  surprise.    "  Dear  wife,"  he  said, 

"  We  will  celebrate  Arbor  Day  !  " 

— Mrs.  Bella  D.  Clark. 


25th  January.  A.  D.  igoo. 


ESSAY 

BY 

ARTHUR  J.  MARBLE.  Worcester. 

Theme: — Budding  and  Grafting:  and  the  influence  of  Stock 
upon  Scion  and  Fruit. 

J/r.  President*  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  subject  for  our 
thought  and  consideration  this  afternoon — the  art  of  Grafting 
and  Budding  and  their  influence  on  Stock  and  Scion — is  one  of 
great  antiquity,  and  we  can  only  begin  to  consider  it  in  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal.  If  I  were  guided  by  my  own  feel- 
ings, I  should  commence  on  the  latter  part  of  the  subject  nit  her 
than  the  first,  but  as  I  am  told  that  there  are  some  who  are 
looking  to  this  talk  to  assist  them  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  art  of  grafting,  I  will  begin  with  that  part  of  the 
subject  and  endeavor  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  presenting  it. 

The  art  of  grafting  %vas  known  to  the  Chinese  many  centuries 
ago.  was  spoken  of  by  many  of  the  classic  writers. — Virgil  who 
speaks  of  a  plum  tree  which  bore  apples  after  having  l»een 
grafted ;  and  Pliny  who  considered  thunder  injurious  to  trees 
grafted  un  the  white  thorn. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Romans  xi.  17.  where  Paul  says, 
'*  And  if  some  of  the  branches  be  broken  off.  and  thou.  being  a 
wild  olive  tree,  wert  grafted  in  among  them,  and  with  them 
partaketh  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree  :  Boast  not 
against  the  branches.  For  if  thou  wert  cut  out  of  the  olive 
tree  which  is  wild  by  nature,  and  wert  grafted  contrary  to 
nature  into  a  good  olive  tree,  how  much  more  shall  these  which 
be  the  natural  branches  he  grafted  into  their  own  olive  tree." 

We  do  not  do  it  iu  Paul's  way  nowadays,  but  rather  graft 
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the  good  branch  into  wild  stock,  nor  do  we  make  a  practice  of 
grafting  a  tree  with  its  own  branches.  If  the  translation  is  cor- 
rect I  should  not  warn  to  turn  a  second  Paul  loose  among  my 
trees,  but  rather  would  I  call  upon  that  genius,  that  great  all 
around  man,  who  more  than  any  other  man  of  whom  we  have  a 
record,  possessed  an  insight  into  almost  everything  and  every 
subject,  the  great  immortal  Shakespeare,  who  says  in  a  Winter's 
Tale: 

"You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentle  scion  to  the  wildest  stock, 
And  makt;  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race;  this  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  Nature." 

This  was  written  over  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  if  I  were 
to  study  three  hundred  more  I  could  not  improve  upon  this 
concise  and  correct  description.  But  to  enlarge  upon  Shake- 
speare's beautiful  imagery  and  go  more  into  details. 

Grafting  is  an  operation  by  means  of  which  we  unite  a  plant 
or  tree,  or  more  commonly  a  portion  of  a  plant  or  tree,  to 
another  plant  or  tree  which  will  support  it,  and  furnish  it  with  a 
part  of  the  nutriment  for  its  growth.  The  tree  which  is  grafted 
is  called  the  stock.  The  part  which  is  grafted  on  is  called  the 
irraft  or  scion,  and  when  used  should  be  in  good  condition,  fresh 
and  not  dry  or  mouldy.  The  great  object  of  grafting  is  to  pre- 
serve and  propagate  a  great  number  of  trees  and  plants  which 
could  not  be  reproduced  by  any  other  means  of  multiplication  ; 
and  without  grafting  and  budding,  we  should  not  have  such 
a  rich  collection  of  fruits  for  all  seasons  of  the  year,  while  in 
many  cases  we  should  have  to  wait  long  years  for  results  which 
we  obtain  almost  at  once  by  grafting,  especially  in  that  form 
which  we  call  double  working. 

In  grafting,  as  in  many  other  arts,  a  great  deal  of  the  success 
of  the  work  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  operator.  Other 
essentials  for  success  are  a  favorable  season  and  mild  tempera- 
ture, affinity  between  the  species,  vigor  of  stock  and  scion,  their 
intimate  union  and  condition  of  sap. 

In  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  this  afternoon  I  cannot  go 
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into  the  question  of  tne  laws  of  the  affinities  of  species,  except 
that  kinds  to  be  united  by  grafting  must  be  of  the  same  botanic 
family.  For  instance,  the  pear  is  grafted  on  the  apple  and  the 
peach  on  the  apricot  with  great  difficulty,  while  the  apple  and 
pear  do  well  on  the  quince  and  the  peach  and  apricot  on  the  plum 
tree.  As  one  result  of  grafting,  those  who  are  fond  of  oddities 
can  have  not  only  a  dozen  different  varieties  of  pears  or  apples 
on  the  same  tree,  but  also  on  the  same  thorn  stock,  at  the  same 
time,  branches  of  the  pear  in  fruit,  the  medlar,  the  beam  tree, 
the  service  tree,  the  mountain  ash,  the  European  and  Japanese 
quince,  and  also  see  there  the  flowers  of  the  double  and  red 
thorns.  They  may  gather  from  the  same  plum  stock,  plums, 
apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  almonds,  the  Canadian  cherry, 
and  flowers  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  plums  and  so  on. 

Bartlett  pears  have  been  exhibited  in  this  hall  by  the  late 
Charles  Goodwin  from  scions  grafted  into  an  apple  tree,  but  the 
results  were  not  such  as  to  encourage  further  efforts  in  that 
direction,  while  some  varieties  of  pears  do  better  grafted  on 
quince  stock  than  on  pear,  notably  the  Duchess. 

I  have  known  two  Duchess  trees  in  the  same  garden  with  the 
same  soil  and  exposure,  one  on  pear  roots,  the  other  on  quince. 
The  one  on  quince  roots  produced  very  fine  pears  in  color, 
form,  eating  quality  and  size,  some  of  them  weighing  sixteen 
ounces  apiece,  while  on  the  pear  roots  the  fruit  was  very  much 
inferior  in  quality  and  only  about  half  the  size.  With  some 
other  varieties  the  reverse  will  be  true.  And  yet,  still  again, 
I  have  known  a  few  cases  where  the  pear  had  been  grafted  on  to 
quince  stock  and  afterwards  planted  so  deep  that  the  pear  wood 
had  sent  out  roots,  and  the  result  of  that  graft  was  two  sets  of 
roots,  pear  and  quince,  and  the  resulting  tree  and  fruit  the  best 
I  ever  saw  of  the  kind. 

Another  form  of  double  working,  the  grafting  of  stone-seeded 
fruits  like  the  cherry,  plum  or  apricot,  is  not  attended  with  the 
same  degree  of  success  as  the  grafting  of  fruit  trees  like  the 
apple  or  pear.  The  grafting  of  evergreen  trees  on  deciduous 
kinds  presents  many  singularities  as,  for  instance,  the  common 
laurel  will  succeed  on  the  wild  cherry,  from  which  it  differs  so 
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much  in  appearance.  But  the  grafting  of  deciduous  trees  or 
plants  on  those  that  are  evergreen  has  in  almost  every  case  been 
attempted  in  vain. 

I  have  spoken  of  that  form  of  grafting  that  is  called  double 
working.  There  are  two  advantages  gained  from  it.  One  is 
the  saving  of  a  part  of  the  time  and  expense  incurred  in  growing 
trees  which,  when  the  fruit  is  tested,  prove  worthless  ;  another 
variety  well  known  and  proved  can  be  grafted  in  and  much  time 
be  saved,  and  usually  a  superior  quality  of  fruit  be  obtained. 
On  the  list  of  finest  fruits  are  some  which  grown  in  the  ordinary 
way,  or  single  worked,  will  take  many  years  to  arrive  at  bear- 
ing age.  This  time  may  often  be  shortened  half  and  more  than 
half  by  grafting  into  some  variety  of  robust  growth  though  of 
inferior  fruit,  but  which  seems  to  have  some  special  affinity  for 
the  superior  fruit  bearing  variety.  In  this  form  of  grafting,  we 
may  sometimes  see  wood  that  single  worked  on  the  common 
stock  used  for  all  of  that  class  of  trees,  will  only  grow  a  few 
inches  a  year,  when  doubled  or,  for  illustration,  cleft  grafted 
on  to  a  stock  that  had  in  turn  been  budded  on  to  a  thorn  stock, 
it  will  often  grow  as  many  feet  double  worked  as  it  did  inches 
single  worked,  and  fruit  obtained  in  five  years  superior  to  that 
borne  in  fifteen  the  other  way. 

In  every  form  of  grafting  the  two  parts  grafted  should  be  in 
perfect  contact  by  means  of  the  new  and  inner  bark,  in  the  tissue 
of  which  the  sap  flows.  The  more  points  of  contact,  the  more 
likelihood  of  a  complete  union  ;  and  the  less  time  between  the 
cutting  of  stock  and  the  waxing  of  the  scion,  or  the  tieing  of  the 
bud,  the  better  the  results  to  be  expected.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  bud  or  scion,  that  they  come 
from  a  pure  source,  from  the  healthy  branch  of  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  tree,  to  prevent  the  degeneration  of  species  and  vari- 
eties. A  bud  from  a  sickly  peach  tree  will  make  the  future  tree 
weak,  tender  and  short  lived. 

While  there  are  many  forms  of  grafting,  they  may  be  grouped 
into  three  great  divisions;  viz.,  grafting  by  detached  buds  or 
budding  with  detached  scions,  and  by  approach  where  the  scion 
remains  attached  to  the  parent  plant  while  it  is  being  joined  to 
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the  stock.  This  form  of  grafting  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
methods  of  grafting,  and  by  it  as  seen  in  the  woods  and  hedges, 
Nature  has  given  the  hint  to  man,  to  do  what  she  had  done, 
and  so  well  has  he  followed  her  guidance,  that  now  he  h;is 
numerous  ways  of  reaching  the  same  end. 

Budding  is  a  form  of  grafting,  so  that  while  budding  is  graft- 
ing, all  grafting  is  not  budding.  Under  some  conditions  bud- 
dins  has  some  advantages  over  the  other  forms  of  Grafting. 
Budding  is  usually  done  with  a  single  bud,  of  which  this  is  an 
example.  In  budding  we  do  not  use  a  wax,  but  tie  with  thread 
or  matting  fibre.  Budding  is  usually  done  in  the  latter  part  of 
July,  August  and  September  on  account  of  the  buds  being  in 
the  best  condition,  although  most  trees  used  for  stock  are  in  the 
best  condition  in  the  spring.  In  this  respect  differing  from 
scion  grafting  where  the  stock  and  scion  are  in  the  best  coridi- 
tion  at  the  same  time  in  the  spring.  If  the  buds  were  in  the 
best  condition  in  the  spring,  the  joint  conditions  would  be  much 
better  than  they  are.  Why  should  Nature  arrange  this  so? 
Does  the  Old  Dame  frown  upon  man's  attempt  to  improve  her 
handiwork?  Is  this  a  reason  why  our  budded  peach  stock  is 
such  a  failure  ?  I  think  this  fact  and  the  budding  of  so  much 
stock  with  buds  from  trees  infected  with  the  yellows,  may  ex- 
plain the  peach  tree  situation  today,  and  only  by  the  utmost 
care  in  the  selection  of  bud  and  stock  in  the  future  can  we  hope 
for  better  results. 

To  bud.  An  eye  or  bud  accompanied  by  a  certain  portion  of 
bark,  detached  from  a  branch,  is  the  scion  in  this  method  of 
grafting.  The  strip  of  bark  attached  to  the  eye  should  compre- 
hend the  entire  thickness  of  the  bark  layers,  not  the  smallest 
part  of  the  inner  bark  must  be  missing.  The  portion  of  bark 
with  bud  is  much  like  a  shield,  hence  this  form  is  often  called 
shield  budding,  although  the  shape  of  the  strip  of  bark  which  is 
attached  to  the  bud  graft  is  variable;  it  may  be  oval,  square, 
triangular,  obtuse,  &c,  but  in  any  form  it  is  called  a  shield 
bud.  The  buds  are  taken  from  shoots  of  the  current  year  if 
the  operation  is  performed  in  summer,  and  from  shoots  of  the 
previous  year,  if  the  budding  is  done  in  the  spring.    Shoots  of 
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medium  size  are  preferable  to  very  strong  or  very  weak  ones. 
The  eyes  should  be  well  formed,  and  not  opened,  nor  damaged 
in  any  way.  The  bud  having  been  detached  from  the  shoot, 
the  bark  of  the  stock  is  opened  by  making  two  incisions  with 
the  grafting  knife  in  the  shape  of  a  J  to  the  full  depth  of  the 
bark,  as  shown  by  this  sketch.  Then  raise  the  edges  of  the 
longitudinal  incision  A  at  the  point  of  junction  with  the  incision 
B.  At  the  same  time,  the  other  hand  holding  the  bud  by  the 
stock,  slip  it  into  the  incision  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  the 
parts  underneath  may  not  suffer  from  exposure  to  the  air.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  remove  the  bud  from  its  parent  shoot 
until  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  stock,  and  also 
that  no  other  matter  shall  get  into  the  incision  at  the  same  time. 
The  bud  inserted  is  shown  at  C.  (7//.) 

This  operation  to  be  completed,  needs  a  bandage  of  wool, 
cotton  or  strands  of  matting.  The  bandage  is  wound  in  a  spiral 
manner  round  the  stock,  beginning  at  the  upper  part,  as  by 
doing  so  we  avoid  the  danger  of  raising  the  bud  and  displacing 
it  from  the  incision,  which  might  occur  when  the  buds  are  over 
large  and  broad.  Grafting  wax  is  seldom  used  in  bud  grafting. 
In  case  the  bandage  was  likely  to  become  loose,  then  the  wax 
might  serve  to  keep  it  in  position  and  preserve  (he  bud  from  the 
action  of  the  air.  There  are  many  other  forms  of  budding,  such 
as  veneer  budding,  double  budding,  &c.  ;  but  time  does  not 
allow  us  to  linger  or  we  might  say  many  things  about  treatment 
after  budding. 

In  grafting  proper  there  are  numerous  methods  ;  such  as  cleft- 
grafting,  whip-grafting,  crown-grafting,  saddle-grafting,  root- 
grafting  and  side-grafting.  But  the  most  common  form  used  is 
cleft-grafting,  which  requires  a  scion  with  two  or  three  buds. 
In  ordinary  cleft-grafting  we  have  to  operate  on  stock  or  branch 
of  medium  size,  such  a  one  as  this.  (III.)  We  cut  it  verti- 
cally a  little  deeper  than  the  depth  of  the  slanting  cut  of  the 
scion,  then  insert  the  scion  so  that  the  inner  bark  of  the  scion 
will  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  inner  bark  of  the  stock 
or  branch.  If  you  do  it  properly  the  result  will  be  as  this. 
The  skill  of  the  grafter  is  displayed  in  not  allowing  the  cleft  to 
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pinch  the  scion  too  hard  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  scion  to  be  too 
loose  on  the  other.  Some  grafters  incline  the  scion  slightly 
inwards  in  the  cleft.  The  same  instructions  are  in  order  where 
two,  three,  or  four  scions  are  used  on  the  stock,  and  after  the 
scions  are  properly  in  place,  the  stock  and  scion  should  he 
covered  with  wax  prepared  for  this  purpose.  No  bandaging  is 
necessary.  All  the  cut  or  exposed  surface  should  be  covered, 
and  the  whole  made  air  tight. 

To  perform  these  operations.  It  can  be  done  with  most  any 
old  thing  for  a  tool  if  one  is  expert  and  skilful.  I  have  grafted 
with  great  success  with  no  other  tools  than  an  axe,  pocket-knife, 
and  an  old  saw.  But  I  prefer  better  tools,  and  this  is  the  best 
form  of  a  grafting  tool  I  know  of.  With  a  fine  saw,  a  hammer,  a 
good  sharp  knife,  you  are  provided  with  all  the  tools  you  need. 
The  grafting  wax  used  is  composed  of  beeswax,  suet  and  resin. 
There  are  many  formulas  for  its  manufacture,  but  it  can  be 
bought  now  at  our  seed  stores  cheaper,  and  ofttimes  better  than 
we  can  make  it  in  small  lots  for  our  own  use.  It  is  quite  an  art 
to  use  it  and  not  get  more  wax  on  j^our  person  and  clothes  than 
you  do  on  the  grafts.  At  one  time  you  will  want  cold  water  to 
keep  the  wax  from  being  too  soft,  and  at  another  warm  water  to 
make  it  pliable  enough  to  use.  But,  as  with  the  subject  of 
budding,  I  must  consider  the  question  of  time  and  pass  to  the 
latter  part  of  my  subject. 

The  influence  of  stock  on  scion  and  fruit  depends  largely 
upon  the  laws  of  the  affinities  of  species,  which  are  almost 
unknown.  Most  observations,  hitherto  made,  have  been  in  a 
practical  rather  than  purely  scientific  spirit.  In  my  own  ob- 
servations the  scion  has  a  certain  direct  action  on  the  stock. 
One  illustration  of  which  is  that  in  a  lot  of  pear  seedlings 
budded  with  various  pear  buds,  you  can  distinguish  the  different 
varieties,  say  the  Bartlett,  Swan's  Orange  and  others,  by  the 
roots. 

Now,  I  also  believe  that  there  is  a  reflex  action  or  influence  of 
the  stock,  on  not  only  the  scion,  but  to  a,  limited  extent  on  the 
fruit.  Starting  with  the  proposition  that  action  and  reaction  are 
equal,  the  provable  fact  of  the  influence  of  the  scion  on  stock, 
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as  shown  by  the  difference  of  roots  with  a  difference  in  the  buds 
used,  proves  that  the  stock  in  turn  must  influence  the  scion  and 
probably  the  fruit.  I  know  now  that  I  ara  taking  a  position 
that  all  of  you  will  not  agree  with.  But  there  are  reasons  for 
itj  based  upon  facts  which  cannot  be  explained  satisfactorily  in 
any  way  but  by  granting  some  degree  of  stock  influence  upon 
scion  and  fruit.  On  the*  same  soil  (clay),  with  the  same  ex- 
posure and,  so  far  as  the  most  careful  examination  can  deter- 
mine, under  the  same  conditions  except  one,  stand  two  Baldwin 
apple  trees.  Both  trees  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  standing 
about  twenty-five  feet  apart.  One  of  these  Baldwin  trees  bears 
an  apple  of  dark  wine  color,  some  of  them  almost  black  ;  the 
other  bears  a  very  light  colored  apple,  some  of  them  almost 
white.  Now,  what  condition  do  we  find  that  may  or  can  explain 
reasonably  this  variation.  It  may  be  suggested  that  one  tree 
has  more  sunshine  than  the  other,  hence  the  deeper  color.  We 
carefully  examine  the  location  of  the  two  trees  and  find  that,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  ration  of  sun- 
light for  each  tree,  or  if  a  trifle,  it  is  against  the  tree  of  the  deep 
red  apples,  instead  of  for  it,  and  so  we  examine  into  all  of  the 
other  conditions  of  soil,  tillage,  &c,  which  surround  the  two 
trees  and  find  no  difference  discernable  to  the  human  senses. 
But  at  the  last  we  come  to  one  great  and  certain  difference,  the 
buds  which  were  grafted  on  to  the  seedlings  which  produced 
these  trees,  must  have  been  grafted  on  two  different  stocks, 
for  in  a  thousand  seedlings  the  chances  are  you  will  find  no  two 
alike. 

Here  then  we  have  a  sure  and  certain  difference  in  conditions, 
which  may  be  the  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  fruit,  the  only 
reason  founded  on  known  fact,  all  other  reasons  being  guess 
work,  and  not  capable  of  being  demonstrated.  If  you  wish 
further  proof,  graft  a  scion  of  the  Bartlett  pear  into  the  Baldwin 
and  at  the  same  time  another  into  the  quince.  Repeat  these 
operations  a  thousand  times  each  and  you  will  find  uniformly 
the  scions  grafted  on  the  quince  bear  good  fruit,  while  if  you 
succeed  in  making  the  scions  grow  in  the  Baldwin  the  Bartlett 
pears  you  get  will  be  of  most  inferior  quality,  and  you  will  never 
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recommend  your  friend-;  to  grow  them  that  way.  It  you  reply 
that  a  case  of  the  affinity  of  species,  I  will  say  very  true,  the 
law  is  working  through  the  mutual  influence  of  stock  and  scion. 

On  a  plot  of  land  with  soil  of  sandy  loam,  the  plot  being 
about  50  bj  100.  with  a  southwest  exposure,  are  a  number  of 
pear  trees  nearly  all  doable  worked.  The  Beurre  Bose  pear  tree 
obtained  by  budding  a  pear  stock  in  the  common  way  is  of  very 
slow  growth,  growing  hut  a  few  inches  a  year,  and  taking  many 
years  to  arrive  at  bearing  condition. 

When  grafted  into  one  of  three  or  four  varieties  of  pears, 
which  while  yielding  inferior  fruit  are  of  superior  stock,  we  get 
in  four  years  fruit,  and  sometimes  in  three,  under  favorable 
conditions,  fruit  that  is  superior  in  form,  color  and  size,  to  that 
grown  on  the  budded  stock.  But  you  will  say  this  is  true  of 
any  variety  !  Be  it  so.  but  it  is  not  true  of  every  stock.  That 
is.  the  scion  of  Beurre  Bose  that  i>  grafted  into  Flemish  Beauty 
stock  will  produce  pears  that  excel  in  form,  color  and  size  all 
together  the  same  variety  grafted  in  any  other  stock,  on  any 
kind  of  soil,  or  other  conditions.  My  experiments  with  these 
two  varieties  cover  a  period  of  over  thirty  years  l»egun  on  heavy 
clay  soil  and  continued  on  light  sandy  soil.  I  have  here  today 
some  photographs  of  Bose-  grafted  on  the  Flemish  Beauty,  and 
if  you  will  examine  them  you  will  see  how  close  the  union  and 
how  equal  the  affinity. 

The  same  is  true  of  a  Cornice  grafted  into  the  Flemish  Beauty 
as  regards  the  closeness  of  uuion.  hut  not  as  regards  vigor  of 
growth  which  on  the  Flemish  Beauty  tree  or  stock  shown  in  the 
photograph  is  scanty,  while  the  Cornice  grafted  into  the  Bartlett 
Incomes  so  vigorous  in  growth  as  to  l>e  hardly  recognized,  and 
if  the  fruit  shall  prove  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  vigor  of 
growth  I  shall  have  in  the  future  no  letter  use  for  Bartlett  trees 
than  to  graft  them  with  Cornice.  You  will  see  in  the  photograph 
that  the  Cornice  scion  has  grown  so  fast,  its  affinity  for  the  sap 
furnished  by  the  Bartlett  stock  so  much  greater  than  the  affinity 
of  the  Bartlett  for  the  seedling,  that  in  turn  it  is  budded  on.  that 
it  has  grown  out  aud  over  the  Bartlett  stock  about  au  inch  on 
each  side.    I  have  tried  the  Cornice,  which  is  a  not  over  strong 
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French  variety,  on  a  great  many  different  stocks,  some  of  which 
I  considered  the  best  for  the  purpose,  but  never  have  I  met  half 
the  success,  so  far  as  vigorous  growth,  as  with  the  scions  grafted 
into  the  Bartlett.  Another  word  about  the  Flemish  Beauty  as  a 
stock  for  the  Bartlett. 

On  this  same  lot  a  Flemish  Beauty  was  grafted  with  the 
Bartlett,  about  sixty  feet  westerly  a  Bartlett  was  set  out  budded 
on  seedling  stock,  the  fruit  from  the  seedling  stock  was  green 
and  rather  inferior,  while  on  the  Flemish  Beauty  stock  the 
Bartletts  were  high  colored,  with  a  tinge  of  red.  In  the  case  of 
the  Seckel,  also  grafted  into  a  Flemish  Beauty  on  this  same  lot, 
the  Seckel  was  very  much  higher  colored  than  other  Seckels 
grown  on  the  same  soil  near  by.  I  will  also  say,  that  while  the 
Boscs  grown  on  the  Flemish  Beauties  were  so  high  colored, 
the  Boscs  grow  non  a  Boussock  tree  on  this  same  lot  were  green 
and  of  poorer  shape  and  size,  so  that  the  results  of  my  grafting 
leave  me  no  doubt  that  not  only  is  the  scion  influenced  by  the 
stock  but  also  the  fruit ;  that  if  I  wanted  to  get  high  color  into 
a  fruit  I  should  graft  into  a  tree  that  bore  high  colored  fruit,  and 
if  possible  at  the  same  time  pears  of  the  same  or  similar  shape 
into  each  other,  with  which  idea  in  view  I  am  now  transforming 
an  Idaho  pear  tree  by  grafting  it  with  the  Sheldon. 

I  have  another  example  of  the  influence  of  stock  on  scion 
shown  by  a  photograph  of  an  ornamental  tree  on  the  old  Gov. 
Lincoln  grounds  on  Elm  Street;  you  will  see  that  the  scion  or 
graft  has  grown  much  faster  than  the  stock,  giving  the  tree  a 
somewhat  top-heavy  appearance.  Many  of  you  have  seen  apple 
trees  in  orchards  which  presented  the  same  conditions,  of  the 
bud  or  graft  growing  so  much  faster  than  the  stock.  There  is  a 
cherry  tree  on  Austin  Street  in  this  city  that  illustrates  the  same 
action  of  scion  on  stock. 

You  will  also  find  the  reverse,  and  the  graft  will  be  much 
smaller  than  the  stock  for  many  years  after  complete  union  of 
the  parts  has  been  made.  But  I  feel  I  must  close,  though  I 
have  but  touched  this  great  subject  in  which,  though  I  have  been 
able  to  find  little  or  nothing  in  Bailey  or  other  authors  on 
Horticulture,  I  believe  contains  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  for 
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original  research  to  be  followed  with  results  of  great  benetit  to 
all  engaged  in  Horticulture.  I  hope  all  will  feel  at  liberty  to 
ask  questions  or  add  to  the  interest  of  the  subject  by  giving 
their  own  experience. 

Thanking  you,  Mr.  President  and  Members,  for  your  kind 
attention,  I  feel  I  cannot  close  this  paper  in  more  fitting  manner 
than  to  repeat  again  those  beautiful  lines  from  Shakespeare  : 

"  You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentle  scion  to  the  wildest  stock, 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race ;  this  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature;  change  it  rather;  but 
The  art  itself  is  Nature." 

Mr.  O'Connell. — Do  you  always  set  in  two  scions  when  you 
graft' 

Mr.  Marble. — No ;  but  in  a  large  stock  I  often  put  in  two, 
and  in  a  still  larger  three  or  even  four. 

In  answer  to  a  request  to  illustrate  double  working,  Mr. 
Marble  said,  double  working  is  simply  grafting  on  a  grafted 
tree.  You  graft  a  Baldwin  scion,  for  instance,  on  a  thorn  root ; 
then,  in  course  of  time,  you  want  a  Gravenstein,  so  you  saw 
off  some  limbs  of  the  Baldwin  and  graft  in  the  Gravenstein 
scions.  Double  working  is  often  done  with  the  plum,  seldom 
successfully  with  the  cherry.  The  result  of  double  working  is, 
that  you  get  fruit  earlier  than  you  would  with  the  single.  You 
use  a  fast  growing  tree  for  the  first  graft,  such  as  the  Vicar  or 
Flemish  Beauty,  on  which  to  graft  such  a  pear  as  the  Beurre 
Bosc,  and  you  get  fruit  in  four  years,  and  I  have  in  three,  when 
the  parent  stock  would  take  fifteen  years  to  produce  fruit. 

Henry  E.  Rich  agreed  with  Mr.  Marble  in  most  of  his  con- 
clusions. He  said  he  doesn't  understand  about  the  Baldwin 
fruit  varying  so  much  in  color.  His  trees  show  little  difference 
in  color  of  fruit.  He  has  noticed  that  the  Baldwin  trees  that 
bear  out  of  season  generally  produce  light  colored  fruit.  The 
greater  difficulty  in  handling  the  pear  as  compared  with  the 
apple,  he  thought  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  apple  is  a  native 
of  this  country  and  can  be  found  growing  wild  almost  anywhere, 
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while  of  the  pear  that  is  not  true.  It  is  surprising  under  what 
adverse  circumstances  apple  trees  will  thrive,  as  in  low,  swampy 
land.  Mr.  Foster,  in  Tatnuck,  grafted  some  apple  trees  in  low, 
wet  ground,  and  by  the  help  of  pruning  well  he  produced  ex- 
cellent fruit.  Mr.  Rich  related  his  experience  with  Clapp's 
Favorite  when  it  first  came  out.  He  grafted  it  on  a  Bartlett 
and  though  the  tree  blossomed  every  year  it  did  not  produce 
fruit.  He  went  to  a  nursery  and  got  fourteen  Vicar  trees  of 
healthy  growth,  without  paying  attention  to  any  other  detail, 
and  planted  them.  When  they  were  growing  well  he  grafted 
them,  and  in  four  years  got  crops.  Mr.  Rich  advised  anyone 
trying  to  set  out  an  orchard  to  get  thrifty  stock  and  then  graft, 
so  that  he  can  get  a  crop  in  ten  years  instead  of  having  to  wait 
twenty  years  for  fruit. 

Mr.  Wheeler  asked  if  the  fruit  of  trees  taking  twenty  years 
to  mature  isn't  just  as  good  as  the  grafted  fruit.  Mr.  Rich  said 
in  his  experience  the  seedling  trees  do  not  produce  as  large  fruit 
nor  as  much  of  it  as  the  grafted. 

Mr.  Marble. — "  I  suppose,  Mr.  Wheeler,  that  this  is  thresh- 
ing over  old  straw,  but  sometimes  it  pays  with  a  few  grains  of 
wheat.  When  I  was  a  boy  it  was  the  saying  that  you  can  set 
out  apple  trees  for  your  children,  but  plums  and  pears  for  your 
grandchildren.  Of  late  years  this  is  changed,  and  I  know  it  is 
certain  you  can  reduce  the  time  on  a  pear  tree  one-half  by  graft- 
ing, and  sometimes  you  can  get  the  grafted  pears  in  one-third 
the  time  necessary  for  a  seedling  to  develop  to  bearing.  Mr. 
Wheeler  must  remember  that  new  people  are  coming  up  and 
wanting  to  know  about  these  things.  It  has  been  said  in  some 
quarters  that  the  younger  element  would  flock  to  hear  a  dis- 
cussion of  budding  and  grafting.  Had  I  known  it  was  an 
audience  all  consisting  of  experts  I  was  to  address,  I  would  have 
left  out  the  elementary  consideration  of  the  subject.  If  we  can 
get  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  affinities  of  species, 
we  may  get  to  be  as  sure  of  peach  tree  grafting  as  we  are  of 
pears.  This  cannot  be  done  by  sitting  down  and  wearing  out 
our  elbows  watching  the  trees  grow.  We  have  got  to  dig  into 
the  subject  and  study  it." 
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Charles  E.  Parker,  of  Holden,  said  he  couldn't  see  the 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  stock  on  scion.  When  the  scion 
grows  faster  than  it  would  on  its  parent  stem,  it  only  shows 
thriftiness  of  growth,  due  to  some  local  condition.  Too  heavy 
growth  of  the  scion  is  not  desirable,  and  where  it  exceeds  the 
stock  in  size  the  graft  is  likely  to  break  off. 

Mr.  Marble  spoke  of  one  case  where  the  scion  is  bigger  than 
the  stock  by  an  inch  or  more  on  every  side.  He  has  tested 
such  cases  and  assured  Mr.  Parker  it  would  take  an  exertion  of 
great  strength  to  separate  the  two. 

Mr.  Parsons  endorsed  Mr.  Marble's  methods  and  said  they 
are  the  same  he  used  fifty  years  ago,  when  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  setting  600  scions  a  day.  Success  in  grafting  depends  largely 
on  the  skill  of  the  operator  and  knowledge  of  what  kinds  will 
go  together  best.  He  has  grafted  apple  scions  into  white  birch 
and  got  a  good  growth  the  first  year,  and  has  grafted  plum  into 
peach  tree,  getting  a  growth  of  four  feet  in  the  first  year. 
There  is  the  same  relation  or  affinity  in  the  vegetable  as  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  It  is  just  as  important  to  carefully  select  the 
stock  as  to  set  the  scion.  If  you  get  the  bark  contact  the  whole 
length  of  the  cutting  you  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  stock 
sap.  If  you  cut  off  too  many  of  the  runners  you  kill  the  tree. 
The  man  who  said  he  had  no  use  for  grafting  should  remember 
that  someone  thought  there  was  use  in  it  before  his  time,  for 
somebody  must  have  grafted  those  trees  of  his.  In  cutting  oft*  the 
top  of  a  branch  for  grafting  some  will  pare  it  smooth,  but  better 
results  are  obtained  by  using  a  fine  saw,  for  pared  edges  will  not 
unite  as  soon  as  the  sawed  edges.  Fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Parsons 
did  all  the  grafting  in  Asa  Johnson's  orchard.  He  used  Russia 
matting  to  bind  up  the  buds,  but  later  adopted  white  flannel, 
which  will  draw  up  the  moisture.  He  cut  the  horizontal  slit  for 
budding  at  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  slit,  which  makes  the 
bud  more  secure  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Wheeler  said  he  set  out  the  fruit  trees  on  his  place 
thirty  years  ago  and  never  grafted  any  of  them.  He  followed 
the  list  of  varieties  given  in  the  schedules  of  the  Horticultural 
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Society  in  making  his  selections,  and  has  on  his  pliice  practically 
all  the  apples,  pears  and  plums  for  which  the  society  oilers 
prizes  during  the  year,  and  is  able  to  take  premiums  with  them. 
He  said  he  has  got  as  many  dollars  out  of  seedling  trees  as  from 
the  grafted  ones,  and  the  Boussock  has  stood  him  in  as  much  as 
the  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Parker  read  an  article  from  the  Rural  New  Yorker, 
written  by  Van  Deman,  in  which  the  writer  doubts  that  the 
stock  has  much  influence  on  the  scion.  Van  Deman  says  the 
facts  are  against  such  a  theory.  Mr.  Parker  said  he  was  sur- 
prised by  his  friend,  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  is  so  backward  in 
appreciating  grafting.  Mr.  Parker  when  a  boy  grafted  Bald- 
wins on  sweet  apple  trees,  and  in  the  years  since  he  has  sold 
carload  after  carload  of  apples  from  those  grafted  trees.  He 
considered  grafting  a  most  important  thing  for  fruit  growers. 

Mr.  Marble  replied  to  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Van  Deman's 
article.  The  only  way  to  thoroughly  examine  stock,  scion  and 
fruit  is  with  the  microscope,  which  he  always  does.  Scions  cut 
from  the  same  tree  under  identical  circumstances  and  grafted  on 
different  varieties  of  the  same  fruit  show  marked  differences  on 
close  inspection.  Of  the  forty  plates  of  Bartlett  and  Bosc  pears 
shown  at  an  exhibition  of  this  society  you  will  find  very  few 
which  closely  resemble  the  type  for  these  pears.  Not  only  is 
there  a  variation  in  the  fruit,  but  also  in  the  scions  which  are 
cut  from  the  growth  of  trees  grafted  under  the  conditions  men- 
tioned  above. 

Mr.  Hadwen  closed  the  discussion,  remarking  that  it  is  easy 
to  talk  about  things  we  do  not  know.  We  have  some  evidence 
of  the  influence  of  stock  on  scion,  more  of  the  influence  of  scion 
on  root.  But  as  to  the  fruit,  we  come  to  something  different. 
The  Bartlett  pear  has  been  grafted  millions  of  times  but  has  not 
lost  its  character,  showing  the  powerful  effect  of  scion.  There 
are  conditions  we  can  get  no  inkling  of.  Why  is  it  that  each 
fruit  and  tree  has  the  power  to  produce  its  fruit  and  form  so 
distinct  trom  all  other  varieties,  in  wood,  flower  and  fruit. 
This  is  the  great  power  of  nature,  which  is  something  away 
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beyond  lis.  It  is  very  interesting  to  discuss  these  questions, 
and  however  much  we  graft  we  see  the  main  law  the  same. 
Some  varieties  live  longer  than  others,  but  all  have  distinctive 
characteristics  always. 

Mr.  Marble  said  that  the  plants  grown  from  seed  are  not 
twice  alike  in  a  hundred  times. 

Mr.  Hadwen  said  nature  doesn't  intend  to  have  all  indi- 
viduals alike.  This  individuality  in  plants  is  due,  probably,  to 
the  diffusion  of  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another,  and  the  same 
combination  seldom  occurs  twice  alike.  Each  is  slightly  differ- 
ent. Some  of  the  trees  and  flowers  do  in  time  reproduce  their 
like.  With  the  apple  we  have  never  known  the  second  produc- 
tion, that  is,  the  reproduction  from  seed  exactly  like  the  parent 
tree.  Other  varieties  are  brought  forward.  We  can  hardly 
expect  it  for  many  years  to  come,  at  least.  There  may  be  a 
time  when  wider  knowledge  may  bring  this  about.  There  are  a 
great  many  things  in  nature  which  we  cannot  understand  in 
principle,  but  their  study  is  interesting. 


ist  February,  A.  D.  igoo. 


ESSAY 

BY 

Ex-Gov.  GEORGE  SEW  ALL  BOUTWELL,  Groton,  Mass. 

Theme: — The  Art  of  Public  Speaking  and  the  Arts  of 
Public  Speakers. 

Ex-Governor  Boutwell  said  his  address  was  something  of 
a  misfit,  being  written  to  deliver  to  a  body  of  law  students  at 
the  Columbian  University  in  Washington,  and  afterwards  given 
at  Harvard  and  Tufts  law  schools.  He  said  he  could  not  carry 
out  the  suggestions  of  the  address,  but  would  take  refuge  under 
the  Shakespearean  quotation  that  one  man  can  preach  more  than 
twenty  men  can  practice. 

A  public  speaker  is  an  actor,  whether  his  audience  be  a 
village  or  a  nation  ;  so  at  the  outset  he  who  aspires  to  this  art 
may  give  thought  to  some  of  the  chief  requirements  of  success- 
ful public  speaking.  Average  proportions,  a  clear  voice  and  a 
faculty  of  expression  are  gifts  of  nature,  but  great  success  has 
been  attained  by  those  who  had  none  of  these  gifts.  Demos- 
thenes and  St.  Paul  are  shining  examples. 

The  foundation  of  any  success  in  public  speaking  must  be  laid 
in  youth.  Thomas  Erskine  began  his  career  as  a  public  speaker 
at  two  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  came  to  rank  with  Fox, 
Burke  and  Sheridan.    But  such  a  case  is  a  rare  exception. 

There  are  two  particulars  in  which  physical  training  is  of 
importance  to  the  speaker.  The  knowledge  of  proper  breathing 
is  necessary,  to  fill  the  lungs  at  an  inspiration,  exhaling  the 
breath  gradually  so  that  there  may  be  an  economical  use  of  the 
breath,  which  is  the  motive  power  of  the  speaker.  Physical 
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exercises  that  enlarge  the  chest  should  increase  the  lung  capacity 
and  vigor  of  the  speaker.  It  may  be  his  fortune  to  address  an 
assembly  in  the  open  air  or  in  halls,  where  the  laws  of  acoustics, 
if  there  be  any  such  laws,  are  disregarded.  He  must  use  his 
powers  with  economy.  The  collapse  of  the  lungs  is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  faltering  speech  and  a  feverish  condition  of  the 
muscles.  The  victim  then  resoris  to  the  use  of  cold  water,  that 
worst  enemy  of  public  speakers.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that 
physical  deficiencies  lose  their  power  as  the  intellectual  faculties 
advance,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  finest  physical  gifts  and 
attainments  become  contemptible  in  the  lack  of  intellectual 
equipment. 

As  necessary  training  I  mention  early  and  frequent  practice 
in  public  speaking.  The  beginning  of  this  must  be  laid  in 
school  and  continued  through  college  and  the  professional 
school.  This  requires  that  we  devote  more  time  to  the  subject 
of  public  speaking  in  our  schools.  The  ability  to  read  and 
write  does  not  come  by  nature  and  in  all  but  a  very  few  cases 
the  ability  to  speak  effectively  in  public  is  not  a  gift.  In  some 
institutions  the  authorities  forbid  debating  because  it  may  detract 
from  the  time  spent  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  But  if  the 
ability  to  speak  well  is  of  importance  it  should  be  given  a  place 
in  the  system  of  education. 

Early  and  constant  practice  is  the  only  method  by  which  the 
faculty  to  speak  in  public  can  be  obtained  or  even  preserved. 
Whoever  stands  before  an  audience  is  always  an  object  of  criti- 
cism even  though  he  may  not  be  hissed  as  sometimes  on  the 
stage,  and  it  is  important  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  cause  he 
espouses  that  he  presents  himself  and  the  cause  in  the  best 
way.  Some  of  you  can  remember  the  appearance  and  manner 
of  Phillips  and  Everett  and  Choate.  One  may  recognize  the 
grace  of  their  delivery,  but  must  not  imitate  them.  A  speaker's 
manner,  even  his  mannerisms,  should  be  his  own.  The  quali- 
ties of  Everett,  the  peculiarities  of  Choate  had  many  imitators. 
Everett's  style  was  quiet,  undemonstrative,  dignified.  Many  of 
his  victims  found  refuge  in  the  pulpit.  The  imitators  of  Choate 
were  not  so  fortunate.    When  he  became  earnest  in  the  course 
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of  a  speech  he  would  rise  on  his  toes  and  run  his  hands  through 
his  hair  and  display  other  peculiarities.  But  his  manner  gave 
pleasure  to  jury,  audience  and  even  judge.  His  imitators, 
however,  found  nothing  but  ridicule  whenever  they  exhibited 
themselves  in  public. 

In  contrast  with  Phillips  and  Everett  I  may  mention  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  came  to  this  country  to  deliver  literary  lectures. 
His  presence  here  was  a  literary  event.  I  had  the  fortune  to 
hear  his  lecture  on  the  relative  value  of  the  study  of  the  classics 
and  of  the  sciences.  His  appearance  and  manner  were  melan- 
choly and  at  best  could  only  remind  one  of  a  country  school  boy 
trying  to  exhibit  his  oratorical  powers. 

Practice  can  be  of  no  use  except  coupled  with  practical  prep- 
aration for  addressing  the  audience.  The  aim  should  be  to 
know  more  about  the  subject  than  anyone  to  whom  the  speaker 
addresses  himself.  The  young  student  at  first  can  do  no  more 
than  get  the  outline  of  the  subject  he  wishes  to  follow  and  pre- 
sent the  facts.  Then  read  to  absorb  by  a  process  of  assimila- 
tion, a  very  good  word  unless  it  has  been  recently  misapplied. 
Though  at  the  beginning  he  can  give  only  the  facts,  there  should 
be  at  least  a  fresh  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  what  has  been  said  before  on  the  subject. 
Embellishment  should  come  later.  As  a  general  thing,  literary 
quotations  should  be  avoided,  for  quotation  is  a  crutch  which 
must  be  used  sparingly.  Deduction  or  amplification  of  a  quota- 
tion is  more  effective  than  the  quotation  itself. 

In  the  beginning  the  speaker  should  seek  to  gain  freer  expres- 
sion. This  comes  from  style.  Style  is  not  a  hothouse  product 
but  a  growth  of  experience  and  years.  Poets,  we  are  told,  are 
born,  not  made,  and  Byron  and  Bryant  may  be  given  us  for  ex- 
amples. But  young  orators  rarely  gain  prominence,  for  they 
rely  on  declamation,  which  is  really  but  a  small  part  of  oratory. 
Burke's  early  efforts  were  not  happy.  Yet  Macaulay  places  him 
at  the  head  of  all  orators,  ancient  and  modern,  and  Lamartine 
includes  him  among  the  first  five  orators  of  history  ;  Demos- 
thenes, Cicero,  Chatham,  Burke  and  Mirabeau  is  his  list. 
Demosthenes  gave  his  first  great  speech  when  he  was  thirty  or 
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two-and-thirty.  Webster,  when  he  delivered  the  Plymouth 
oration  that  made  his  name  as  an  orator,  was  thirty-eight. 

Although  style  is  a  growth,  it  can  be  improved,  chastened, 
and  purified  by  good  reading.  Practice  and  reading  constitute 
the  two  main  branches  of  a  speaker's  preparation.  The  student 
should  not  neglect  to  hear  good  speakers.  He  must  read  widely 
and  deeply  in  all  branches  of  human  investigation  without 
thought  of  the  influence  on  himself  or  on  his  style.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Cicero  that  all  kinds  of  knowledge  are  useful  to  the 
orator.  Especially  if  he  is  a  lawyer,  he  will  find  that  all  in- 
formation will  be  valuable  to  him  at  some  time. 

It  is  easy  to  say  to  the  aspirant,  read  largely,  widely  and 
deeply,  but  it  is  difficult  to  prescribe  exactly  what  to  read. 
The  speaker  may  read  the  Bible,  especially  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
for  improvement  in  style,  but  not  for  comment  or  quotation, 
because  he  will  be  sure  to  offend  the  sensibilities  of  some  in  his 
audience  by  a  secular  use  or  application  of  writings  which  to 
them  are  sacred.  Shakespeare  as  the  great  treatise  on  human 
nature  may  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  all  through  life 
without  thought  of  limitation.  The  lawyer  must  not  only  read 
law,  constitutional,  statutory  and  public,  but  a  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  world  is  necessary  to  the  successful 
advocate.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  all  the  knowledge  that 
can  be  gained. 

The  power  of  the  imagination  and  exaggeration  is  called  for 
in  public  speaking,  the  quality  that  is  conspicuous  in  Milton, 
and  indeed  in  all  attractive  poetry.  The  imagination  and  the 
power  of  skilful  exaggeration  is  useful  to  the  advocate,  the  orator 
and  elsewhere,  though  at  no  time  must  the  truth  be  lost  sight 
of.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  sa}7  that  imagination  and  exaggera- 
tion offer  perils  which  the  young  would  do  well  to  avoid. 
Kindred  to  this  is  the  tendency  to  relate  stories  to  produce 
laughter.  A  story  is  only  valuable  for  its  application  to  the 
argument.  Indulgence  in  this  habit  becomes  a  vice  of  some 
public  speakers,  and  wTas  seen  in  an  extreme  in  Samuel  S.  Cox 
and  Gov.  Corwin  of  Ohio  ;  and  the  latter  expressed  his  regret, 
late  in  life,  that  he  had  been  known  as  a  joker  and  story  teller. 
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An  art  to  he  acquired  is  that  of  reasoning  without  the  appear- 
ance of  following  the  hooks  and  rules.  To  learn  this  art  there 
is  no  better  hook  to  read  than  Locke  essay  44  On  the  Human 
Understanding,"  in  which  you  are  not  obliged  to  agree  with  his 
views,  but  the  reasoning  is  excellent. 

In  reading,  two  objects  are  to  be  kept  in  view  :  accumulation 
of  knowledge  and  improvement  in  style.  In  novel  reading 
there  is  little  chance  to  increase  knowledge,  while  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  danger  that  the  influence  on  style  may  be  bad. 
Art,  science,  the  classics,  poetry,  history,  the  records  of  orators 
who  have  been  crowned  in  the  favorable  judgment  of  mankind, 
are  the  fields  in  which  the  speaker's  reading  should  lie.  One 
danger  in  reading,  especially  with  the  young,  is  subserviency 
to  books.  The  reader  must  assert  his  right  over  the  author 
and  rise  superior  to  books.  Public  questions  and  policy  are 
largely  settled  by  speaking  and  argument  and  hence  a  speaker 
must  be  familiar  with  the  questions  at  issue.  Whoever  aspires 
to  leadership  should  understand  the  constitutions  of  England 
and  the  United  States. 

A  public  speaker  should  be  a  ready  writer,  that  style  may  be 
improved.  A  clear  and  forceful  style  can  only  be  acquired  by 
constant  practice  in  writing.  Bacon  said  reading  makes  a  full 
man,  conference,  by  which  he  meant  conversation,  a  ready 
man,  and  writing  an  exact  man.  The  speaker  must  be  a  good 
writer.  Every  speech  should  be  written  out  before  or  after  it 
is  delivered,  even  if  it  is  never  published.  This  rule  should  be 
observed  for  the  improvement  in  style,  which  is  the  only  basis 
of  hope  that  the  speaker  may  reach  a  proficiency  that  will  cause 
a  demand  for  his  speeches. 

Of  extemporaneous  speaking  there  are  two  kinds.  When  a  ' 
person  ignorant  of  agriculture  or  horticulture  is  asked  without 
previous  notice  to  speak  at  an  agricultural  fair,  the  chances  are 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  that  his  speech  will  be  purely  extem- 
poraneous and  generally  pretty  bad.  But  if  a  man  like  Agassiz 
is  called  on  to  speak  similarly,  on  a  subject  he  has  studied  all 
his  life,  his  speech  would  not  be  extemporaneous,  yet  he  would 
not  have  given  it  special  preparation. 
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I  pass  over  after-dinner  speakers,  for  they  are  the  substi- 
tute for  the  king's  jester.  Of  eourse  I  do  not  include  in  this 
statement  the  addresses  at  gatherings  for  discussion  of  a  set 
topic.  Pleadings  at  the  bar  are  seldom  written,  Choate  being 
an  exception.  Orations  and  formal  addresses  are  written,  gen- 
eralty,  though  often  delivered  without  reference  to  the  notes. 
Everett's  address  on  Washington  in  the  fifties,  which  brought  in 
the  most  money  ever  received  at  a  lecture  in  this  country,  was 
written  out  in  advance.  He  laid  the  roll  of  manuscript  on  the 
desk  but  did  not  turn  to  it  during  the  speech.  So  tenacious  was 
Everett's  memory  that  he  was  never  betrayed  by  the  loss  of  a 
word.  He  spoke  an  hour  and  tifty-five  minutes  delivering  the 
famous  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Cambridge  without  a  break, 
this  also  being  committed  to  memory.  Everett  might  be  the 
most  carefully  trained  orator  of  his  day  among  the  English 
speaking  people,  but  he  was  not  the  greatest,  for  he  never 
identified  himself  with  any  great  cause  or  policy.  His  success 
depended  too  much  on  appearance  and  his  arts.  I  was  invited 
in  1851,  along  with  Everett,  to  speak  at  an  agricultural  fair  in 
northern  New  Hampshire.  We  saw  and  spoke  of  the  fog  that 
lay  along  the  Connecticut  valley  as  we  rode  and  when  he  rose  to 
speak  Everett  gave  a  brilliant  word  picture  of  that  magnificent 
scene  as  the  fog  rolled  away  before  the  sun.  It  was  some  time 
afterward  before  it  was  known  that  the  description  Everett  gave 
that  day  was  written  out  and  committed  to  memory  long  before 
the  event,  at  the  fair,  and  used  when  an  opportune  occasion 
presented  itself. 

Phillips'  oration  on  the  lost  arts  was  an  illustration  of  the 
opposite  kind,  for  it  was  not  written  out,  but  of  intellectual 
preparation.  It  was  built  up  by  an  arrangement  of  the  head 
topics  that  had  no  logical  relation,  but  were  disconnected.  Some 
public  speakers  use  head  notes  or  catch  words.  Caleb  Gushing 
was  a  conspicuous  example  of  this  method  of  preparation.  The 
process  in  preparing  and  preserving  such  a  speech  is  :  first, 
thorough  preparation  by  reading  up  the  subject ;  then  a  judicial 
analysis  of  the  head  topics  ;  then  the  notes  of  prime  importance  ; 
having  the  speech  taken  in  stenographic  notes  ;  delay  until  all 
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public  notice  or  feeling  has  subsided,  then  correction  of  the 
manuscript,  discarding  all  thought  of  the  original  delivery  and 
circumstances.  In  this  way  is  accomplished  the  best  result. 
Webster's  reply  to  Hayne  was  not  given  out  by  him  as  he 
wished  it  to  appear  until  six  months  after  its  delivery. 

What  is  known  as  debate  is  quite  distinct  and  outside  of  all 
the  branches  of  public  speaking  I  have  mentioned.  Debate  is 
the  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyer  and  statesman.  In  this 
form  of  speaking  the  speaker  must  rely  on  himself.  He  must 
be  wholly  master  of  the  topic  under  discussion.  Timidity,  or 
cowardice,  or  hesitation  in  any  form  are  as  fatal  in  debate  or 
court  as  on  the  battle-field.  The  debater  must  be  clear  of  thought, 
courageous,  ready  and  well  equipped  with  general  knowledge. 
No  previous  preparation  can  be  made  to  reply  to  an  antagonist. 
Among  the  masters  of  debate  in  congress  within  recent  times 
were  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  Fessenden  of  Maine, 
and  Roscoe  Conkling  of  New  York. 

The  practise  of  reading  a  speech  in  congress  is  of  recent 
growth.  Isaac  Hill  of  New  Hampshire,  a  printer  and  editor, 
introduced  the  practice,  and  in  the  early  forties  read  the  first 
speech  from  notes  in  the  senate.  His  action  gave  rise  to  sharp 
criticism  from  fellow  members  and  from  the  press.  Memory  is 
the  faculty  on  which  all  the  others  depend,  and  the  philosopher 
who  decries  its  importance  must  have  depended  on  that  fac- 
ulty for  his  knowledge.  To  the  speaker  it  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance. The  public  speaker  needs  a  good  memory  to  be  able  to 
reproduce  the  words  and  argument  of  opposing  speakers,  other- 
wise he  will  lay  himself  open  to  the  damaging  charge  of  unfair 
treatment  of  the  adversary. 

The  speaker  must  not  forget  his  audience  and  must  assume 
for  his  hearers  a  high  standard  of  capacity  if  not  of  attainment. 
The  manner  of  the  address  must  accord  with  the  place  where  it 
is  delivered.  The  manner  suited  to  the  open  air  of  the  prairie 
is  not  to  be  used  in  addressing  justices  of  the  supreme  court, 
whose  ears  and  understandings  will  be  reached  by  a  plea  in  a 
conversational  tone.  In  addressing  a  large  audience  the  speak- 
er's power  will  reach  as  far  as  his  eye  and  voice     If  eye  and 
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voice  are  directed  to  those  in  the  outer  circle,  the  people  there 
will  feel  that  the  address  is  aimed  at  them  specially,  and  in  no 
other  way  can  he  hold  the  attention. 

Knowlton  has  said  there  are  as  good  lawyers  in  Boston  as 
there  were  in  the  days  of  Choate  and  Webster.  From  that  state- 
ment I  dissent  entirely.  I  cannot  say  I  know  the  lawyers  of 
Boston  and  of  Massachusetts  well,  but  I  know  that  in  the  days 
I  have  referred  to  we  had,  besides  the  men  I  have  mentioned, 
such  men  as  Hill  it,  an  author,  Dana,  the  author,  and  many  other 
men  of  ability  in  other  fields  in  addition  to  their  law.  I  fail  to 
find  in  Boston  or  the  State  any  such  men  today,  not  mentioning 
the  greater  ones  like  Choate  and  YVebster  and  Everett.  I  trust 
the  time  is  coming  when  there  will  be  a^ain  men  at  the  bar 
who  will  match  the  great  lights  of  the  past.  I  attribute  a  good 
deal  of  the  lack  of  brilliant  men  today  to  the  loss  and  sacrifices 
we  made  in  the  civil  war.  Of  the  400,000  men  who  went  to 
their  death  in  that  war  are  names  emblazoned  on  the  walls  of  all 
our  colleges  and  elsewhere,  who  were  just  beginning  to  show 
promise  of  great  things  and  would  now  have  been  the  leaders. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  for  one  am  against  the  sacrifice  of  any 
more  young  men  in  war.  The  country  was  impoverished  more 
by  that  loss  of  young  men  than  in  the  expenditure  of  money. 

Rufus  Choate,  in  the  trial  of  Albert  J.  Tirrel  for  murder,  de- 
molished a  Roxbury  witness  brought  on  after  the  case  had  been 
closed  for  the  people  by  an  address  in  which  he  asked  if  the 
witness  had  come  from  the  far  East  or  from  Africa  at  that  late 
hour  to  testify,  and  answered  his  own  question  by  saying,  No, 
he  came  from  that  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne  so 
few  travellers  return — Roxbury. 

I  express  the  opinion  that  never  was  the  field  for  the  educated 
man  wider  than  it  is  today.  Let  no  one  be  deterred  by  the 
saying  that  oratory  is  dead.  It  may  be  true  that  America  can- 
not boast  of  a  single  great  orator,  that  the  public  taste  has 
changed.  But  good  speakers  will  always  have  a  hearing.  A 
thought  is  never  more  powerful  than  when  uttered  through  the 
agency  of  the  human  voice.  Oratory  is  Ihe  art  of  arts.  Con- 
sider the  influence  of  the  stage,  which  is  only  the  mimicry  of 
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oratory.  Public  speaking  always  has  been  and  always  will  be 
the  last  hope  of  liberty  among  the  nations.  It  was  oratory  thai 
uttered  through  the  lips  of  a  Cicero  the  warning  in  Rome  against 
that  imperialism  that  has  been  the  practice  of  Europe  for  nine- 
teen centuries,  and  which  this  free  republic  is  attempting  to  take 
up.  The  voice  of  the  despot  has  ever  been  the  terror  of  despots. 
We  are  witnesses  daily  of  the  value  placed  on  the  art  of  public 
speaking  for  the  protection  of  property,  liberty  and  life. 

President  Hadwen  called  upon  Burton  W.  Potter,  who  said 
he  was  not  prepared  to  speak,  but  had  listened  with  great  pleas- 
ure, and  if  he  had  heard  the  address  early  in  life  he  might  be 
able  to  profit  by  it.  I  think  the  speaker  is  right  in  his  idea  that 
the  lawyers  of  this  time  do  not  average  up  to  the  lawyers  of  the 
times  of  Choate  and  Webster.  In  those  days  lawyers  spoke 
from  two  to  four  hours,  and  sometimes  four  or  five  days  were 
allowed  for  their  arguments.  Now  the  attorney  is  often  limited 
to  an  hour,  and  is  urged  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  points 
at  issue.  Even  the  court-house  is  cut  up  into  small  rooms. 
The  Boston  court-house  has  hardly  a  room  for  holding  court 
which  will  seat  as  many  people,  outside  of  those  connected  with 
the  case,  as  there  are  in  this  room.  They  seem  to  go  on  the 
theory  that  they  want  no  persons  present  but  lawyers  and  court 
officers  and  the  witnesses.  The  methods  for  doing  business 
allow  no  chance  for  oratory. 

When  I  came  to  the  bar  in  Worcester  it  was  usual  for  a 
lawyer  to  attempt  something  of  a  literary  nature,  and  if  he  got 
up  his  brief  with  a  little  Latin  or  other  classical  allusion,  it  was 
thought  to  adorn  his  effort.  But  now  not  only  the  court  but 
every  one  present  would  smile  at  him.  I  heard  the  Chief  Justice 
say  he  didn't  care  for  the  language,  but  if  the  lawyer  presented 
the  points  of  his  case  it  was  all  he  asked.  So  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  there  are  no  orators  among  the  lawyers.  Com- 
mercialism and  the  materialistic  spirit  seem  to  rule.  Everything 
is  brought  down  to  science  and  materialism,  and  there  is  no  room 
for  the  emotional.  All  is  an  appeal  to  the  facts.  The  circum- 
stances that  meet  lawyers  are  different  now,  and  there  is  no 
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encouragement  for  them  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
past. 

C.  B.  Knight  said  he  was  glad  to  be  present  because  he 
wanted  to  look  once  more  on  one  of  the  leading  lights  of  the 
time  when  he  was  a  boy  and  saw  something  of  the  great  orators 
mentioned.  He  recalled  addresses  of  Sumner  and  other  orators 
of  years  ago.  Dr.  George  F.  Balcom  and  S.  H.  Record  com- 
plimented the  speaker,  and  spoke  of  their  pleasure  in  listening 
to  the  address. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Hixon  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
Ex-Governor  Bout  well. 


8th  February,  A.  D.  1900. 


ESSAY 

BY 

W.  E.  BRITTON,  Professor  of  Horticulture, 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New 

Haven,  Ct. 

Theme: — Ornamental  Planting  of  Rural  Home  Grounds  with 
Native  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Before  opening  the  subject  announced  on  the  programme,  let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  rural  homes 
of  New  England.  And  what  is  true  of  New  England  country 
places  is  doubtless  true,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  homes  in 
other  portions  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  take  a  trip  through  the  agricultural  districts  of  any  one 
of  the  New  England  States,  we  shall  observe  many  well-kept 
places,  with  signs  of  thrift  on  every  hand.  We  know  that  from 
these  homes  have  sprung  those  men  who  later  went  out  into  the 
world  and  became  leaders  in  commerce,  in  science  and  in  art. 
We  have  seen  the  best  type  of  the  rural  home,  and  it  is  hard 
indeed  to  find  fault  with  that  which  has  been  so  potent  a  factor  in 
building  up  this  great  nation  ;  and  yet,  there  is  hardly  a  single 
country  home  which  might  not  be  made  more  beautiful  and 
more  attractive  by  a  little  rearrangement  of  the  grounds,  if 
planned  and  executed  with  judgment  and  good  taste. 

I  have  not  mentioned  that  other  type  of  farm  home  which  we 
see  all  too  frequently — where  there  is  neither  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor 
vine — the  very  essence  of  desolation.  A  heap  of  rocks  is  there, 
perhaps — yes,  and  a  few  old  broken  wagons  out  near  the  road. 
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But  we  will  not  further  describe  the  place,  because  it  is  not  a 
pleasure  to  behold  it  and  you  have  all  seen  it.  We  say  that  a 
poor  man  lives  there — ah  yes,  poor  indeed  in  heart  and  in  soul 
is  he  who  cannot  grow  a  plant  beside  his  door.  He  may  have 
plenty  of  money,  but  he  does  not  love  plants. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  types  of  rural  places  which  we  wish 
to  improve  by  a  little  good  taste  and  energy,  well  directed.  It 
would  perhaps  be  easier  to  do  it  if  we  had  money  to  buy  the 
trees  and  plants,  but  this  is  unnecessary,  and  a  home  made 
beautiful  by  its  master's  own  hands  always  possesses  a  charm 
and  an  interest,  at  least  to  each  of  his  friends  and  family,  that 
purchased  beauty  can  never  have. 

I  greatly  enjoyed  hearing  your  president,  Mr.  Hadwen,  tell 
about  the  trees  on  his  place,  which  were  planted,  or  grown  from 
seed  planted,  by  his  own  hands,  and  which  many  years  later 
were  cut  and  the  lumber  used  to  build  his  house  and  construct 
the  furniture  therein.  When  we  have  men  contented  to  spend 
their  lives  on  one  place  and  it  passes  down  to  other  generations 
of  the  same  family  ;  when  we  build  houses  and  plant  trees  for 
posterity,  instead  of  for  a  single  generation, — then  we  can  have 
beautiful  homes  in  America,  as  they  have  in  England. 

One  trouble  with  our  grounds  is  that  too  little  shrubbery  is 
used  in  the  planting.  Trees  are  usually  present,  but  shrubbery 
is  scarce. 

I  hope  my  listeners  will  not  think  that  I  am  discriminating 
against  country  homes  when  I  show  how  they  may  be  made 
more  attractive.  I  know  that  the  city  home  is  just  as  bad,  but 
there  is  a  better  excuse  for  its  being  bad.  Many  houses  are 
crowded  on  to  a  small  piece  of  land  and  there  are  not  the  room 
and  the  good  soil  that  can  be  found  about  the  country  home. 
Then,  the  city  resident  is  obliged  to  purchase  each  plant  and 
tree,  unless  some  friend  gives  it  to  him  ;  he  cannot  go  and  dig 
it  from  his  own  fields. 

I  need  not  here  present  any  arguments  in  favor  of  beautifying 
the  home.  You  all  know,  that  the  more  beautiful  and  attractive 
the  home,  the  more  loath  to  leave  are  the  inmates  ;  that  a  love 
of  beauty  increases,  as  culture  and  refinement  progress  ;  that  all 
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these  influences  of  culture  or  lack  of  culture  help  to  mark  the 
limit  of  culture  for  future  generations. 

Then,  too,  you  will  understand  that  beautifying  the  home 
grounds  makes  the  place  more  desirable  and,  therefore,  in- 
creases its  selling  price  in  the  real  estate  market.  Prof.  Bailey 
says  that  44  it  is  the  front  yard  that  sells  the  farm,"  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  is  right,  as  regards  the  sale  of  farms .  to  city 
people,  for  summer  homes.  It  would  seem  as  though  its  beauty 
should  have  a  greater  value  to  those  who  remain  upon  its 
grounds,  not  only  during  the  summer,  but  through  the  whole 
year. 

THE  FORMAL  VS.   THE  NATURALISTIC  GARDEN. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of  these 
two  styles  or  fashions  of  gardening  art.  You  might  prefer  one 
and  I  the  other.  The  formal  style  was  the  one  first  practiced  in 
Europe,  and  the  gardens  of  Italy  remain  today  as  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  formal  garden.  This  style  seems  more  appropri- 
ate in  connection  with  wealth,  or  an  appearance  of  wealth,  than 
for  the  average  country  place.  Pretentious  buildings,  terraces, 
copings,  fountains,  statues  and  an  abundance  of  exotic  or 
tropical  plants  belong  to  the  formal  garden  and  it  is  there  that 
the  carpet-bed  can  find  a  legitimate  place. 

The  other  kind  is  now  being  advocated  and  largely  practiced 
in  England  and  America.  It  is  called  naturalistic,  or  nature- 
like, because  of  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the  design  and 
because  we  look  to  nature  for  our  models. 

I  shall  propose  this  style  of  gardening  for  the  rural  home, 
because  it  is  much  less  expensive  at  first  and  requires  far  less 
care  in  after  years  than  the  formal  garden.  It  also  seems  more 
appropriate.  Our  native  plants  would  not  lend  themselves  well 
to  formal  treatment ;  and  the  groups  and  borders  that  we  wish 
to  make  will  greatly  resemble  some  natural  ones  that  we  can 
find  along  the  edge  of  the  meadow,  by  the  border  of  the 
woodland. 

In  the  formal  garden  the  loss  of  a  single  plant  ruins  the  de- 
sign, and  no  other  kind  of  plant  can  take  its  place.    In  our 
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naturalistic  planting  we  should  scarcely  miss  one  plant,  and  a 
dozen  sorts  might  replace  it  with  equally  good  effect. 

EXPRESSION  OF  A  PLACE. 

A  single  thought  or  idea  should  dominate  the  arrangement  of 
the  grounds.  The  artist  will  paint  a  face  where  every  feature 
contributes  towards  a  single  thought  or  feeling.  He  chooses  for 
his  model  a  face  where  all  feeling  is  concentrated  into  a  single 
passion  ;  as  love  or  hate,  joy  or  anger. 

In  like  manner,  the  landscape  gardener  can  make  the  home 
grounds  expressive  of  seclusion  and  tranquillity,  which  mean 
rest  and  comfort,  or  he  can  make  them  convey  the  idea  of 
gaiety,  or  of  wealth. 

Trees  have  expressions  of  their  own.  The  birch,  the  poplar 
and  the  hemlock  are  gay  trees;  round-headed  trees,  like  the 
maple  and  the  linden,  are  restful  and  suggest  calmness  and 
repose.  In  similar  manner,  some  trees  give  an  impression  of 
coolness,  while  others  suggest  warmth. 

The  art  of  combining  all  the  features  of  a  place  to  express  a 
single  thought  or  feeling,  that  is,  to  form  a  picture,  is  known  as 
landscape  gardening,  or  landscape  architecture.  Some  are  now 
beginning  to  class  it  with  painting,  architecture,  sculpture, 
poetry  and  music,  as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

My  subject  naturally  falls  into  two  divisions.  (1)  The 
improvement  of  the  home  grounds  ;  and  (2)  Using  native  plants 
in  making  the  improvements.  The  second  division  was  intro- 
duced for  two  reasons.  First :  For  the  sake  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  real  merit  of  our  best  native  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and 
Second  :  Because  many  will  be  induced  to  attempt  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  home  grounds,  if  it  necessitates  no  great  outlay, 
and  our  native  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  had  for  the  digging 
in  most  of  our  fields  and  along  the  highways. 

One  always  hesitates  about  recommending  the  exact  treatment 
for  a  certain  piece  of  ground,  because  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
judgment,  and  the  preferences  of  the  owner  must  be  observed. 
Besides,  there  are  no  two  landscape  gardeners  who  would  lay 
out  a  place  in  the  same  way,  yet  both  arrangements  might  be 
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equally  good.  44  Beauty  is  not  absolute,"  it  is  said,  "and 
what  we  see  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  reflex  of  our  own 
minds."*  John  Burroughs  says:  44  If  we  think  birds,  we 
shall  see  birds  wherever  we  go;  If  we  think  arrow-heads,  as 
Thoreau  did,  we  shall  pick  up  arrow-heads  in  every  field." 

So  it  is  that  one  person  will  see  beauty  in  a  landscape  where 
another  will  not,  while,  if  we  really  wish  to  see  beauty,  we  can 
find  it  in  nearly  every  tree  and  bush. 

There  are,  however,  certain  general  rules  which  we  must 
follow  to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  and  these  we  will  now 
consider. 

PLANNING  THE  PICTUKE. 

In  developing  and  beautifying  any  tract  of  land,  whether  for 
park  or  private  grounds,  a  landscape  gardener  always  takes  an 
account  of  stock,  so  to  speak.  In  other  words,  he  makes  a  most 
careful  survey  of  his  ground  and  the  materials  upon  it,  noting 
every  existing  topographical,  arboreal  and  floral  feature,  every 
water-course,  lawn  and  dell.  Fie  then  makes  use  of  everything 
that  can  be  incorporated  into  his  design,  not  only  saving  much 
expense,  but  often  preserving  features  that  nature  can  fashion 
better  than  man,  and  trees  that  could  not  be  equalled  by  many 
years  of  cultivation.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  clear  everything 
off  the  ground  and  then  call  in  the  landscape  gardener. 

1.  Make  grounds  appear  attractive  from  house. 

2.  Give  place  attractive  appearance  from  street. 

The  very  first  thing  to  be  done,  then,  is  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  place  and  to  note  its  prominent  features,  good 
and  bad.  Every  tree,  knoll  and  ravine  must  be  considered. 
It  is  just  as  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  character  of  the 
adjoining  property,  so  that  in  our  ultimate  arrangement  we  may 
obliterate,  by  planting,  all  the  undesirable  features  of  our 
neighbor's  yard  and  preserve  for  our  own  pleasure  the  glimpse 
of  yonder  lake,  meadow,  cliff,  or  mountain. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  dispense  with  any  of  the  existing  fences  ; 
perhaps  we  can  replace  some  of  these  with  hedges.    The  com- 
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mon  white  picket  fence  never  harmonizes  with  the  landscape, 
and  it'  we  replace  it  by  a  hedge,  or  substantia]  rail  fence  of 
neutral  tint,  we  shall  have  gone  far  toward  improving  the  appear- 
ance of  our  home.  The  picket  fence  is  neither  artistic  nor 
economical  ;  hut  if  the  fence  cannot  be  removed  or  replaced,  let 
us  hide  it  by  planting.  We  will  also  plant  the  Virginia  Creeper 
where  it  may  climb  upon  stone  and  brick  buildings,  for  nothing 
look-  more  dreary  than  these  buildings  in  the  country,  utterly 
devoid  of  verdure  and  foliage. 

We  must  take  an  inventory  of  the  tree-  and  shrub-  and  make 
it  a  point  not  to  destroy  anything,  until  we  are  sure  that  we  do 
not  want  it.  As  a  rule,  the  large  trees  may  stand  as  they  are; 
occasionally  one  will  be  found  that  hides  some  favorite  view  and 
must  be  removed.  If  not  too  large,  we  can  transplant  it  to 
some  other  portion  of  the  grounds. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  do  a  little  grading  here  and  there,  but 
we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  our  land  must  be 
level,  or  the  surface  of  uniform  grade,  for  knolls  and  ravines 
add  variety  and  give  possibilities,  which  a  level  tract  of  land 
does  not  possess.  A  slope  usually  gives  the  best  results  and  the 
house  should  stand  upon  a  higher  portion  of  the  grounds. 

After  we  have  taken  an  inventory  of  the  place,  let  us  proceed 
to  draw  a  plan  to  scale  on  paper.  This  will  help  us  to  decide 
many  of  the  minor  matters,  and  will  be  of  value  when  planting 
time  arrives. 

If  one  can  afford  the  money,  he  should  employ  a  man  of  ex- 
perience in  landscape  design  to  make  his  plans.  If  not,  he 
must  plan  his  own  grounds.  In  general,  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
centre  an  open  lawn  and  frame  it  with  border  shrubbery  and 
trees.  The  house  should  be  the  central  object,  when  viewed 
from  the  street,  and  from  the  house  we  must  keep  open  the 
views  most  pleasing  to  us.  Plant  out  the  hideous  ones.  Put 
shrubs  in  the  angles  of  the  house  by  the  steps,  and  plant  vines 
on  the  porch.  Unite  the  house  and  lawn  by  planting  against 
the  foundation.  Plant  all  the  corners  where  walks  and  drives 
branch,  in  solid  mas.-es  of  shrubbery.  One  of  the  irreatest  mis- 
takes  commouly  made  is  to  plant  single  specimens  at  equal 
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distances  over  the  lawn.  Such  a  place  lacks  character;  no 
central  thought  or  feeling  pervades  the  whole  ;  it  has  no  ex- 
pression ;  it  does  not  make  a  picture.  Shrubs,  like  trees,  lose 
none  of  their  individual  charm  if  grouped  with  others,  and  by 
doing  so  we  can  obtain  the  best  results.  We  must  always  con- 
sider the  place  as  a  whole  and  not  introduce  anything  to  mar  the 
picture,  even  though  it  be  excellent  as  a  specimen. 

Bailey  writes,  "More  depends  upon  the  positions  which 
plants  occupy  with  reference  to  each  other  and  to  the  structural 
design  of  the  place,  than  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  plants 
themselves."*  In  other  words,  it  makes  less  difference  what  we 
plant  than  where  we  plant  it. 

THE  LAWN. 

The  first  and  most  important  single  feature  of  our  landscape  is 
the  lawn.  It  is  the  foundation  of  our  work.  It  is  the  canvas 
upon  which  we  are  to  paint  the  picture,  and  our  brushes  are  the 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  lawn  should  remain  intact,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  should  not  be  too  much  cut  up  by  walks  and  drives, 
or  by  planting.  In  making  a  permanent  lawn  the  soil  must  be 
prepared  by  deep  ploughing,  thorough  pulverizing  and  fertiliz- 
ing, smoothing  and  rolling.  Before  we  seed  it,  however,  we 
will  mark  roughly  with  a  stick  or  hoe  the  outlines  of  the  border 
shrubbery.  After  border-beds,  drives  and  walks  are  located, 
we  can  seed  the  lawn,  using  about  four  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre  of  either  the  common  June  grass,  Poa  pratenis,  or  line 
bent  grass,  Agrostis  canina.  It  is  well  to  sow  a  few  quarts 
of  timothy  seed  per  acre,  to  make  a  show  the  first  year;  it  will 
finally  be  crowded  out  by  the  lawn  grass. 

WALKS  AND  DRIVES. 

Walks  and  drives  are  necessary  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
but  they  are  never  objects  of  beauty.  But  beauty  must  always 
yield  to  convenience,  in  planning  the  home  grounds,  so,  in  our 
ideal,  let  us  put  the  walks  and  drives  just  where  they  will  be 
most  convenient  and  will  best  serve  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  will  have  them  as  incon- 
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spicuous  and  unobtrusive  as  possible.  If  there  is  room  to 
have  the  carriage  circle  at  one  side  or  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
by  all  means  let  us  put  it  there.  The  occasional  visitor  can 
much  better  afford  to  drive  a  few  rods  farther  to  turn  his  team 
than  we  can  afford  to  be  confronted  for  years  by  the  increased 
expense  of  gravel  or  pavement,  where  we  should  see  only  the 
green  velvety  lawn.  In  few  cases  should  the  drive  be  straight. 
A  gentle  curve  is  just  as  direct,  is  far  more  attractive  and  allows 
of  group  planting  along  the  sides,  thus  shutting  out  of  view  the 
pathway  ahead.  The  same  is  true  of  the  walks.  Balanced  or 
regular  curves  should  not  be  employed. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  make  the  walk  and  drive  appear 
as  one,  especially  if  they  have  the  same  objective  points,  and  it 
is  never  desirable  to  bisect  a  lawn  by  running  a  path  or  road 
through  the  centre  of  it,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Sometimes  it  can 
not.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  possible  to  have  the  entrance 
on  one  side  of  the  lot  and  skirt  the  lawn  near  the  border  plant- 
ing to  the  house,  thus  leaving  the  broad  central  area  of  green 
sward  directly  in  front  of  the  residence. 

THE  BACKGROUND. 

One  feature  that  seems  to  be  essential  to  each  well-planted 
place  is  a  background.  No  matter  how  beautiful  a  structure  is 
the  house  itself,  if  it  stands  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky,  it  will 
not  appear  to  its  best  advantage.  It  needs  a  background  of 
verdure,  to  give  it  a  setting  when  viewed  from  the  street.  We 
find  many  farm  houses  have  this  background  in  the  shape  of  an 
orchard,  and  an  orchard  makes  a  good  background,  only  the  trees 
are  too  uniform  in  height  and  so  lack  character  or  expression. 
By  planting  a  tall  growing  tree  in  the  background  this  defect 
can  be  remedied  and  a  very  attractive  landscape  formed. 

THE  GROUP  AND  BORDER. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  by  grouping  trees  and  shrubs 
we  can  obtain  a  more  satisfactory  effect  than  by  scattering  them 
about  over  the  place,  as  is  an  altogether  too  common  practise. 
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By  group  we  mean  an  irregular  massing  of  trees  or  shrubs,  while 
the  word  clump  is  used  to  designate  an  aggregation  of  trees  or 
shrubs  arranged  in  some  regular  or  symmetrical  order. 

We  wish  to  make  our  groups  and  borders,  and  especially  the 
sky  line,  as  irregular  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  hide  or 
plant  out  the  ugly  objects,  and  preserve  the  beautiful  views  of 
the  landscape. 

Frequently  low  shrubbery  can  be  used  to  hide  a  fence,  but  one 
can  look  over  it  and  enjoy  the  adjacent  scenery.  Tall  shrubs  or 
trees  are,  of  course,  necessary  to  shut  out  viewTs  of  buildings. 

If  evergreens  are  to  be  used  in  the  border,  it  is  well  to  put 
them  on  the  back  side,  against  which  we  may  set  our  lower 
shrubs  and  flowers.  Trees  with  dark  masses  of  foliage  should 
also  be  used  in  the  background,  and  in  front  of  them  we  can  put 
objects  of  greater  delicacy  of  form,  foliage  and  color.  On  the 
edge  of  the  lawn,  in  front  of  the  border,  is  the  proper  place  for 
our  specimen  shrubs  ;  here  they  appear  as  a  part  of  the  border 
itself. 

THE  FLOWER  BED. 

The  place  for  the  flower  bed  is  not  in  a  circular  or  diamond 
shaped  area  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  directly  in  front  of  the 
house.  Flowers  can  be  displayed  to  better  advantage  anywhere 
else.  Their  proper  place  is  along  the  front  edge  of  the  border 
planting,  where  they  are  backed  by  masses  of  verdure  to  make 
an  appropriate  setting.  We  shall  choose  mostly  hardy  peren- 
nials for  planting  on  our  home  grounds,  for  these  require  little 
care  and  we  have  them  in  endless  variety  and  beauty.  Wre  can 
well  afford  to  dispense  with  the  flower  bed  of  grotesque  or 
geometrical  design,  as  it  has  no  part  in  the  naturalistic  picture. 
If  we  feel  the  need  of  a  little  of  this  sort  of  gardening,  we  can 
arrange  for  it  back  of  the  house,  or  in  some  out-of-the-way 
portion  of  the  grounds.  But  there  is  room  for  a  wealth  of 
flowers  in  the  groups  and  borders,  and  they  are  more  impressive 
if  we  arrange  them  in  heavy  masses.  We  must  also  plan  for  a 
succession  of  bloom  and  not  place  inharmonious  colors  side  by 
side. 
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OTHER  ACCESSORY  FEATURES. 

The  water-course  and  the  mockery  add  variety  to  a  landscape, 
but  these  features  are  apt  to  be  made  over-prominent.  They 
must  be  incidental  and  not  objective  features.  Thus,  a  brook 
through  one  corner  of  the  grounds  and  a  rockery  against  the 
border  planting  will  add  gaiety  and  variety,  but  if  these  are 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  we  have  defeated  our  purpose 
and  the  accessory  will  be  the  only  feature  noticed,  while  the  de- 
sign as  a  whole  will  make  no  impression  upon  the  beholder.  It 
is  not  worth  while  for  us  to  introduce  a  purely  artificial  water- 
course, but  if  a  natural  one  exists  there,  we  will  make  the  most 
of  it. 

The  terrace  belongs  to  the  formal  garden  and  has  no  place 
in  a  naturalistic  landscape.  There  are  few  places  where  a  slope 
will  not  answer  every  purpose  better.  If  the  terrace  belongs  to 
the  architecture  of  the  house,  we  can  tolerate  it,  but  it  should 
not  be  a  portion  of  our  landscape  gardening. 

SETTING  THE  PLANTS. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  ground  should  be  ploughed,  ferti- 
lized and  pulverized.  The  more  thoroughly  this  has  been  done 
the  easier  will  be  the  planting  and  the  better  will  the  plants  grow. 
For  the  trees  we  must  dig  good  sized  holes  and  loosen  up  the 
sub-soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  so  that  the  young  roots  may 
go  deeper,  should  the  season  prove  to  be  a  dry  one.  The  roots 
should  not  be  crowded  together  in  a  bunch,  but  spread  out,  so 
that  they  will  come  in  contact  with  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  soil.  This  holds  the  tree  firm  against  winds  and  places  more 
plant  food  and  moisture  at  its  disposal.  In  tilling  in  about  the 
roots  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  soil  be  carefully 
packed,  so  as  to  leave  no  cavities  about  the  root  system  ;  it 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  roots  on  every  side.  Puddling 
with  water  is  a  good  way  to  compact  the  soil  about  the  roots. 
Good  loam  should  be  used  for  filling  in  about  plants.  Trees  and 
plants  may  be  transplanted  either  before  growth  begins  in  the 
spring,  or  after  it  ceases  in  the  fall. 

In  planting  the  larger  groups  and  borders  of  the  home  grounds, 
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it  is  well  to  first  sot  the  trees  and  those  pieces  of  the  planting 
which  are  to  become  the  more  important  features  of  the  design, 
tilling  in  later  with  the  smaller  shrubs  and  plants. 

AFTER  TREATMENT  OF  THE  PLANTING. 

Our  naturalistic  borders  and  groups  will  need  very  little  care  to 
keep  them  in  good  order.  As  the  plants  grow  they  will  crowd 
one  another  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  remove  some  things, 
to  give  others  more  room.  The  pruning  shears  must  also  be 
used  here  and  there,  to  remove  dead  branches  and  to  check  and 
direct  the  growth  of  living  ones.  I  do  not  mean  that  trees  and 
shrubs  can  be  sheared  into  grotesque  and  conventional  forms. 
That  may  do  in  formal  gardens,  but  must  not  be  allowed  in  our 
naturalistic  oae,  because  it  has  no  place  in  nature  ;  neither  does 
it  make  beauty.  But  we  shall  frequently  find  that  a  shrub  is  as 
tall  as  we  care  to  have  it  grow,  and  by  properly  clipping  its 
branches  here  and  there  we  can  change  the  direction  of  its 
growth,  without  spoiling  its  natural  form  and  character.  A 
little  of  this  judicious  clipping  or  pinching  of  the  tips  of  tender 
shoots  will  make  any  bush,  deciduous  or  evergreen,  thicken  up 
and  often  improve  its  appearance.  ,  We  must  not  expect  that 
each  tree  and  plant  can  be  allowed  to  grow  where  we  first  place 
it.  As  the  various  portions  of  our  landscape  develop,  we  shall 
discover  some  mistakes  in  our  planting.  Some  shrubs  will  be 
out  of  place  and  we  take  them  up  and  set  them  out  in  new 
places,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  out  some  contrast  in  form  or 
color,  of  foliage  or  flower. 

This  rearrangement,  for  the  sake  of  making  the  picture  con- 
form to  our  changing  ideas,  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  garden- 
ing, and  we  feel  that  we  should  not  care  for  a  garden,  if  we 
could  not  chancre  the  things  in  it. 

CHARACTERISTICS  THAT  MAKE  PLANTS  VALUABLE  FOR 
LANDSCAPE  EFFECTS. 

Form  and  color  are  the  two  chief  attributes  that  determine 
the  suitability  of  a  plant  for  landscape  work.  To  these  we 
must  add  the  qualities  of  hardiness  and  vigor,  for  unless  plants 
possess  them,  they  are  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  grounds. 
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Form  is  of  greater  importance  than  color,  and  the  value  of  any 
composition  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  it.  Some  trees 
are  round  headed,  others  pyramidal,  others  vasiform ;  some 
are  extremely  irregular  in  shape.  This  is  also  true  of  shrubs. 
Then,  trees  vary  greatly  in  the  manner  of  holding  light  in  their 
foliage  masses ;  in  fact,  this  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
character,  is  what  determines  their  value  in  landscape  work. 
Artists  like  to  see  trees  with  heavy,  irregular  shadows  in  their 
tops.  This  depends  on  the  manner  of  branching  and  the 
character  of  the  foliage. 

As  green  is  the  prevailing  color  in  nature's  landscapes,  so 
must  it  be  in  ours.  We  must  have  the  green  and  spacious  lawn 
through  the  centre.  We  need  banks  and  masses  of  verdure 
along  the  borders,  with  here  a  point  of  shrubbery  projecting 
upon  the  lawn,  and  there  a  bay  or  recess  into  the  border  plant- 
ing. The  great  mass  of  our  planting  should  be  for  its  normal 
green  color,  and  this  should  by  all  means  predominate  in  the 
picture.  Various  tints  and  hues  of  green,  such  as  dark  green, 
yellowish  green  and  medium  green,  are  perfectly  natural  and 
should  be  sought  after.  Charming  effects  and  contrasts  can 
usually  be  obtained  by  the  skilful  mingling  of  natural  foliage 
colors.  If  one  wishes  purple  or  variegated  leaved  plants,  there 
is  no  particular  objection  to  using  them,  provided  they  are  used 
very  sparingly  and  placed  in  the  more  obscure  portions  of  the 
grounds.  Many  planters  make  the  great  mistake  of  placing  them 
in  conspicuous  places.  However  interesting  each  may  be  as  a 
specimen  plant,  we  cannot  allow  it  to  mar  the  picture  as  a  whole. 
Plants  with  purple  and  variegated  foliage  are  not  commonly 
found  in  nature.  They  are  abnormal  ;  but  the  fact  that  they 
are  uncommon  seems  to  make  them  all  the  more  popular.  To 
me  they  always  suggest  a  condition  of  disease  and  unnaturalness 
which  is  not  desirable  in  our  landscape  picture.  Let  us  rather 
be  content  with  nature's  gorgeous  color  effects  of  autumn,  which 
we  cannot  improve  upon  and  which  we  know  to  be  perfectly 
normal.  To  arrange  shrubs  and  trees  so  as  to  give  the  most 
pleasing  color  effect  in  autumn  is  one  of  the  important  things 
to  be  considered  in  planting  the  home  grounds. 
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Flowers  also  should  contribute  their  share  of  color  to  our  land- 
scape picture.  Many  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  bear  flowers,  but 
to  a  large  extent  we  shall  be  obliged  to  depend  for  floral  effect 
upon  herbaceous  plants.  These  will  appear  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, if  placed  irregularly  along  the  front  edge  of  the  border 
shrubbery,  where  they  have  a  setting  of  green  and  a  back- 
ground. Flowers  never  show  oft*  so  poorly  as  when  placed  in 
the  centre  of  a  lawn. 

SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

I  wish  to  urge  the  improvement  of  rural  school  grounds,  and 
what  is  said  regarding  the  home  grounds  will  also  apply  to  the 
school.  Most  rural  schools  are  bare  and  uninviting.  In  some 
portions  of  New  England  the  school-houses  and  grounds  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  civilization  which  they  represent.  I  hope  it  is 
not  so  in  Massachusetts.  To  begin  with,  the  school-house  is 
usually  placed  in  some  bleak  spot,  or  perhaps  in  a  gravel  bank. 
There  is  not  enough  land  connected  with  it  for  the  boys  to  play 
upon  and  so  they  trespass  upon  the  neighboring  fields.  What 
land  they  have  is  frequently  rather  poor  for  gardening  purposes. 

We  can  improve  these  grounds  by  obtaining  more  land  (there 
should  be  at  least  half  an  acre),  and  if  a  new  school-house  is  to 
be  constructed,  obtain  a  pleasant  site  for  it.  We  can  make  an 
enclosure  by  hiding  the  fences  and  concealing  the  boundaries, 
and  all  the  outhouses  should  be  concealed  by  planting.  Have 
as  few  walks  and  drives  as  possible  and  perhaps  indicate  the 
limits  of  the  boys'  and  giris'  playgrounds  by  planting.  Only 
native  shrubs  and  plants  should  be  used  in  ornamenting  the 
school  grounds,  and  the  children  will  not  break  them  down  or 
injure  them,  if  properly  taught  to  appreciate  them.  We  might 
go  a  step  further  and  give  the  children  much  incidental  instruc- 
tion about  the  care  of  plants  and  about  how  they  grow  and 
reproduce  their  kind. 

DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

The  elm  and  the  sugar  maple  have  long  been  considered 
valuable  trees,  and  have  been  planted  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  native  trees  of  great  merit.    Though  the  elm  and  the 
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maple  are  perhaps  the  best  trees  we  have,  I  feel  sure  that  they 
will  still  be  used  to  such  an  extent  for  street  planting  that,  for 
variety's  sake,  we  can  introduce  something  else  upon  our  home 
grounds.  The  oaks,  for  instance,  deserve  much  greater  atten- 
tion than  they  receive.  The  pin  oak,  Quercus  palvstris^  is  now 
being  used  in  some  places  for  street  planting  ;  the  red  oak,  the 
yellow  oak  and  the  black  oak  are  all  fine  trees,  symbolic  of 
strength  and  endurance.  The  white  ash,  Fraxinus  Americana, 
is  an  excellent  tree,  and  the  beech,  Fagus  ferruginea,  is  one  of 
the  best,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  sadly  neglected  of  our 
native  trees.  Its  gray  branches  and  trunk  are  especially  attrac- 
tive in  winter,  when  seen  against  the  green  hemlock  boughs. 
Flowering  dogwood,  Gornus  Jlorida,  is  an  attractive  flat-topped 
tree,  which  is  a  mass  of  snowy  whiteness  in  May,  and  the  foliage 
turns  a  dull  red  color  in  autumn.  The  pepperidge,  or  tupelo, 
Nyssa  sylvatica,  is  another  tree  of  a  similar  type,  but  it  grows 
larger.  Its  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  but  the  autumn  colors 
are  most  gorgeous.  The  pepperidge  well  deserves  a  place  in 
the  home  grounds.  The  birches,  especially  the  black,  yellow 
and  paper  birches,  are  excellent  trees.  Poplars  and  willows  are 
desirable  when  a  quick  growth  is  needed  to  screen  some  un- 
sightly object,  but  they  are  short-lived  trees  and  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  more  permanent  trees  can  be  grown  to  take 
their  places.  A  singular  and  beautiful  tree  is  the  tulip,  Lirio- 
dendron,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it  coming  into  favor. 

The  basswood  or  linden  has  merit  and  is  a  symmetrical  round- 
headed  tree,  suggestive  of  tranquillity  and  rest.  A  small  tree, 
which  we  must  by  no  means  exclude  from  our  natural  border,  is 
the  Shad  or  June-berry,  Amelanchier  Canadensis.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  to  blossom  in  the  spring,  and  is  a  mass  of  white 
before  the  leaves  have  expanded. 

A  curious,  but  attractive,  tree  is  the  honey  locust,  Gieditsia 
tricanthos,  with  its  long,  sharp  spines.  It  is  a  long-lived  tree, 
however,  and  is  well  worth  more  attention  than  it  receives. 

The  sassafras,  red  maple,  larch,  hickory  and  the  hornbeam 
should  also  be  included  in  our  list  of  valuable  trees,  but  I  fear 
the  list  has  already  become  too  large  for  our  plot  of  ground. 
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DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  very  large  number  of  desirable 
native  deciduous  shrubs.  We  must  include  as  among  the  best 
a  few  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  undesirable  b}'  farmers, 
because  they  grow  naturally  along  the  hedge-rows  and  require 
cutting  every  year,  to  keep  them  from  encroaching  upon  the 
fields  and  meadows. 

The  sumac  is  one  of  the  most  decorative  of  these.  Both  the 
smooth  sumac,  Rhus  glabra,  and  the  staghorn,  R.  hirta,  are  de- 
sirable ornamental  shrubs.  The  foliage  is  excellent,  turning  a 
most  brilliant  crimson  in  autumn,  and  the  bright  red  fruit  re- 
mains throughout  the  cold  weather — interesting,  and  a  bit  of 
color  in  the  dreary  landscape.  The  smooth  sumac  has  leaves 
dark  green  above  and  nearly  white  beneath,  and  both  colors 
show  in  the  summer  breezes. 

The  Viburnums  may  all  be  classed  as  desirable  shrubs,  lentarjo 
lanfanoides  and  dentatum  being  especially  attractive.  V.  Opulus 
is  also  good. 

As  it  grows  naturally  the  button  bush,  Cephalanthus  occident- 
alism is  a  most  excellent  shrub.  The  foliage  is  bright  and  clean 
and  covers  well  to  the  ground.  The  seeds  persist  in  spherical 
heads  long  after  the  globe-like  flowers  have  passed.  The  flowers 
are  white  and  appear  in  August. 

The  black  alder,  Ilex  verticillata,  is  now  used  occasionally 
and  makes  a  most  beautiful  sight  in  autumn,  when  covered  with 
bright  red  berries. 

Red  osier  dogwood  gives  us  red  twigs  which  are  so  attractive 
in  winter,  especially  when  used  in  connection  with  the  yellow 
ones  of  willow. 

The  wild  azaleas,  Nudiflora  and  viscosa,  are  most  desirable 
shrubs  and  should  receive  further  recognition. 

The  sweet  pepper  bush,  Olethra  aim 'folia,  has  many  attrac- 
tions. 

The  common  native  alder,  Alnus  incana,  gives  most  excellent 
foliage  effects  and  will  be  a  good  plant  to  use  for  prominent 
situations  in  our  groups  and  borders. 

Though  introduced  into  America,  our  common  barberry  is 
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usually  regarded  as  a  native  and  for  our  purposes  we  may  so 
consider  it.  This  plant  is  a  decorative  one  and  may  be  freely 
used  in  landscape  work  with  good  effect. 

Our  common  high  bush  blueberry,  Vaccinium  corymbosum, 
is  exceedingly  valuable  for  its  attractive  autumn  colors. 

The  species  of  Crataegus  are  all  desirable  as  are  the  wild 
roses,  the  spice  bush,  the  bay  berry,  the  hazel-nut  and  a  host  of 
others,  which  we  cannot  mention  here. 

EVERGREEN  TREES. 

The  hemlock  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  our  evergreens,  native 
or  introduced.  It  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  coming  into  favor  and 
has  been  used  extensively  for  park  planting  during  the  past  few 
years.  As  a  young  tree  it  is  graceful  in  the  extreme  and  makes 
good  single  specimens,  or  composes  well  with  other  trees. 

Our  common  white  pine  must  .always  be  mentioned  as  a  tree 
of  beauty  and  merit  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  pitch  pine, 
too,  Pinus  rigida,  often  grows  into  shapes  which  are  peculiarly 
picturesque  and 'attractive. 

If  spruces  are  desired,  why  not  use  our  common  black  spruce, 
Picea  nigra,  of  the  forests,  instead  of  planting  the  Norway 
spruce  everywhere?  The  white  spruce,  P.  alba,  is  a  very  hand- 
some tree.  The  fir  balsam,  Abies  balsamea,  is  worthy  of  more 
notice,  being  especially  handsome  when  young  and  grown  as  a 
specimen  tree  upon  the  lawn. 

Where  a  columnar  form  is  desired,  I  know  of  nothing  in  all 
the  realm  of  horticulture  better  than  the  common  red  cedar, 
Juniperus  Virginiana.  This  tree  is  characteristic  of  Connecti- 
cut hill-slopes  and  one  of  the  most  charming  features  of  her 
scenery.  Not  least  of  the  many  merits  that  this  tree  possesses 
is  the  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  it  grows  naturally.  If 
we  examine  the  cedars  on  a  single  well  covered  hillside,  we  are 
sure  to  find  some  which  are  columnar  in  form  and  all  the  way  of 
a  size,  while  others  are  round-topped  and  full ;  some  clothed 
with  green  to  the  ground,  while  others  show  their  brown  shred- 
ded stems  between  the  green  of  the  sward  and  the  evergreen 
boughs.    Have  you  ever  noticed  how  dark  these  trees  look  in 
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cold  weather?  In  certain  lights  they  appear  nearly  black  in  the 
landscape  and  afford  striking  contrasts  during  the  winter  months. 
When  arranged  in  groups  cedars  are  especially  picturesque,  but 
are  also  of  value  to  use  in  connection  with  borders  of  shrubbery, 
for  the  sake  of  variety  and  to  break  the  regularity  of  the  sky 
line.  A  tall  cedar  has  much  the  same  effect,  if  planted  beyond 
a  stretch  of  low  shrubbery,  that  the  church  spire  has  in  the  midst 
of  the  neighboring  village. 

EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 

Perhaps  the  very  best  low  evergreen  which  is  a  native  of  New 
England  is  the  low  juniper.  This  makes  an  excellent  foreground 
shrub  and  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  colors.  Some 
of  the  finest  specimens  which  I  have  ever  seen  are  growing  wild 
in  a  pasture  at  Edgewood,  the  home  of  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  near 
New  Haven. 

The  ground  hemlock,  Taxus  Americana,  is  also  useful  in  some 
places,  especially  about  rock  work. 

If  I  were  to  suggest  a  native  shrub  to  take  the  place  of  the 
introduced  rhododendron,  I  should  name  the  mountain  laurel, 
Kahnia  latifolia.  Though  its  leaves  are  smaller,  it  is  an  ever- 
green more  hardy  than  the  rhododendrons  ;  will  thrive  in  dry 
soil  and  the  flowers  are  of  better  color  than  many  rhododendron 
blossoms.  It  transplants  well  in  the  fall  and  will  grow  in 
sun  or  shade. 

Our  holly,  Ilex  opaca,  is  a  most  attractive  evergreen  shrub 
and  is,  I  believe,  hardy  in  this  latitude. 

VINES. 

Of  all  the  vines,  native  or  introduced,  I  doubt  if  we  can 
select  one  that  for  all  situations  and  for  all  purposes  will 
surpass  or  equal  the  Virginia  creeper,  A?i^eIoj)sis  quinqnefoHa. 
It  does  not  cling  as  closely  to  buildings  as  the  Boston  ivy,  but 
it  gives  greater  variety  of  form  and  color  throughout  the  season 
and  has  the  very  great  merit  of  being  extremely  hardy  and 
vigorous  in  all  situations.  Its  autumn  coloring  is  especially 
brilliant. 
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The  trumpet  creeper,  Tecoma  radicans,  is  another  good 
climber  that  can  be  used  advantageously  upon  the  porch  or 
fence,  and  we  must  not  overlook  the  merits  of  our  native 
clematis  for  landscape  effects. 

The  moonseed,  Menispermum,  is  a  beautiful*  climber  and 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  now  receives. 

The  bitter-sweet,  Oelastrus  scandens,  is  a  good  vine  through 
the  summer  and  is  especially  valuable  on  account  of  its  autumn 
and  winter  effects. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

Our  list  of  h'rst  rate  herbaceous  plants  is  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  list  of  trees  or  shrubs.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great 
many  beautiful  and  interesting  species  that  we  wish  to  have  on 
the  grounds,  like  the  violets,  hepaticas  and  anemones,  which  are 
rather  small  to  count  for  much  in  making  a  picture.  The  wild 
columbine,  Aquilegia  Canadensis,  is  a  most  decorative  plant 
and  seems  especially  well  placed,  if  planted  in  the  rockery. 
The  several  species  of  Cypripedium  may  be  similarly  planted. 

Our  three  kinds  of  lilies  are  excellent  for  the  border  and 
should  be  used  lavishly.  The  wood  lily,  L.  Philadelphicum, 
is  a  low  plant  with  a  red  blossom.  More  showy  is  the  yellow 
lily,  L.  Canadense,  which  grows  from  two  to  five  feet  tall  and 
bears  many  flowers.  But  finest  of  them  all  is  the  Turk's-cap 
lily,  L.  superbum,  which  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  seven 
feet  and  is  well  covered  with  flowers.  One  plant  which  I  dis- 
covered last  season  bore  thirty  blossoms.  The  lilies  bloom 
during  July  and  August.  Of  the  same  season  is  the  scarlet 
lobelia,  or  cardinal  flower,  L.  cardinalis.  By  transplanting 
roots  of  this  plant  to  moist  situations  in  the  border,  we  can  have 
bits  of  scarlet  color  that  are  effective. 

One  of  our  very  best  plants  is  the  mallow  Hibiscus,  Two 
forms  are  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  ;  one  produces  a  pink 
flower,  the  other  has  a  white  blossom  with  a  crimson  eye,  and  is 
rather  more  vigorous  than  the  pink  form.  Though  the  Hibiscus 
grows  wild  in  wet  places  along  the  coast,  it  thrives  equally  well 
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when  transplanted  to  much  drier  situations.  Too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  praise  of  this  plant. 

Another  excellent  plant  is  the  orange  milkweed,  Asclepias 
tuberosa.  The  bright  orange  of  its  blossom  is  a  color  hard  to 
match  in  any  other  flower.  Other  attractive  plants  are  the 
false  Solomon's  seal,  the  bugbane  and  Eupatorium  ageratoides. 
The  wild  cone  flowers  are  also  worthy  of  cultivation,  especially 
Rudbeckia  hirta  and  R.  laciniata.  The  much  praised  "Golden 
Glow"  is  a  double  form  of  the  latter  and  is  an  excellent  thing. 
The  various  species  of  Helianthiis,  or  wild  sunflower,  give  a 
profusion  of  yellow  bloom  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 
Coreopsis  lanceolata,  an  exquisite  flower,  is  a  native  south  of 
our  range.  New  Jersey  tea,  Geanothus  Americanus,  is  a  desira- 
ble plant  and  gives  white  feathery  blossoms  about  the  first  of 
July. 

Then  come  all  the  wealth  of  golden  rod  and  wild  asters  that 
makes  the  autumn  hillsides  and  roadsides  so  beautiful.  For 
color  and  splendor  we  can  scarcely  find  their  equal.  Many  of 
these  we  can  place  in  our  border,  though  we  must  not  be  dis- 
appointed if  they  lose  some  of  their  grace  and  beauty  by  an 
increased  vigor  of  plant,  caused  by  cultivation. 


15th  February,  A.  D.  1900. 


ESSAY 

BY 

MARY  E.  CUTLER,  Holliston,  Mass. 
Theme: — Remunerative  Out-Door  Occupations  for  Women. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark,  that  the  second  half  of  this 
century  has  witnessed  a  tremendous  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
women's  work. 

While  clerical  and  stenographic  employment  on  the  one  hand, 
and  factory  labor  on  the  other,  have  furnished  the  chief  fields 
for  this  extension,  still  almost  every  department  of  business  has 
experienced  the  infusion  of  the  new  element,  even  the  pro- 
fessions opening  their  doors,  and  women  doctors,  lawyers  and 
clergymen  becoming  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Agriculture  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  world  has  not 
heard  so  much  about  the  woman  farmer  ;  but  she  exists  and 
flourishes,  indeed  is  increasing  and  multiplying  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

The  violent  manual  labor  involved  in  field  work  possesses  no 
attraction  for  American  women ;  but  in  many  branches  of 
farming,  horticulture,  floriculture,  poultry  raising,  etc.,  women 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  opening. 

Fifty  years  ago  no  occupations  were  open  to  women,  except 
cooking,  sewing,  teaching  and  factory  work.  Few  women  were 
sufficiently  educated  to  teach.  Those  who  were,  received  from 
$4.00  to  $8.00  a  month,  and  "  boarded  'round,"  while  men  for 
the  same  service  were  given  $30.00  a  month  and  board.  In 
that  day  not  even  woman  herself  had  so  much  as  a  dream  of 
entering  the  professions  of  law,  medicine  and  theology.  When 
the  genius  of  Harriet  Hosmer  impelled  her  to  take  up  sculpture, 
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she  traveled  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  begging 
for  an  opportunity  to  make  the  necessary  study  of  anatomy. 
When  Elizabeth  Blackwell  determined  to  consecrate  her  life  to 
medicine,  not  one  of  the  standard  medical  colleges  would  admit 
her  as  a  student,  and  society  ostracized  her. 

The  close  of  the  19th  century  finds  every  trade,  vocation  and 
profession  open  to  women,  and  every  opportunity  at  their  com- 
mand for  preparing  themselves  to  follow  these  occupations. 

A  vast  amount  of  the  household  drudgery  that  once  monopo- 
lized the  whole  time  and  strength  of  the  mothers  and  daughters 
has  been  turned  over  to  machinery;  a  money  value  is  placed 
upon  the  labor  of  women.  Woman  is  no  longer  compelled  to 
marry  for  support.  In  the  world  of  literature  and  art  women 
divide  honors  with  men,  and  the  civil  service  rules  have  secured 
for  them  thousands  of  remunerative  positions  under  the  Govern- 
ment. What  the  woman  of  the  20th  century  will  be,  I  cannot 
say;  one  hundred  years  with  the  greater  equality,  the  richer 
opportunities,  certain  to  come,  will  make  her  a  being  as  much 
nobler,  higher,  and  more  gifted  with  every  power  for  good,  as 
the  woman  of  today  is  superior  in  these  qualities  to  her  sister 
of  a  century  ago. 

Perhaps  no  department  is  better  suited  to  woman's  work 
than  is  that  commonly  known  as  glass  farming,  which  is 
especially  adapted  to  women,  for  several  reasons.  First,  it 
necessitates  careful  advance  calculation,  a  matter  in  which 
women  excel.  Again,  the  physical  labor  involved  is  compara- 
tively light,  and  so  fitted  to  one  whose  strength  is  not  robust. 
Thirdly,  in  it  there  is  room  for  much  artistic  taste  and  discrimi- 
nation, certainly  women's  specialties.  Glass  farming,  that  is 
the  use  of  plant  houses,  greenhouses,  pits,  frames,  etc.,  is  an 
ancient  idea  ;  we  find  mention  of  it  in  the  Latin  writers  of  the 
first  century,  Martial,  Columella  and  Pliny,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  this  wTas  the  beginning.  But  until  recent 
years,  glass  farming  has  been  regarded  as  a  mere  luxury,  a 
pastime  for  the  wealthy,  rather  than  a  practical  method  of  sup- 
plying the  world  with  necessaries. 

During  the  very  years,  however,  in  which  women  were  enter- 
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ing  the  field  of  industry,  this  coneeption  changed  and  for  the 
first  time  glass  farming  began  to  be  regarded  seriously  as  a 
department  of  agriculture. 

Raising  flowers  in  greenhouses  for  market  is  a  profession  for 
which  women  are  proving  themselves  especially  adapted.  It  is 
a  business  that  has  to  be  learned  like  any  other  ;  but,  given  a 
little  experience,  added  to  natural  qualifications,  such  as  perse- 
verance, energy  and  common  sense,  success  is  sure  to  follow. 
The  plant  I  own  and  am  running,  was  started  on  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  I  have  built  up  a  large,  well  paying  busi- 
ness. With  $250.00  and  an  acre  of  land  a  practical  woman  of 
good  health  can  earn  a  living  for  herself  from  the  beginning, 
and  keep  enlarging  her  plant  all  the  time  besides.  Given  an 
acre  of  land,  the  first  requisite  is  of  course  a  greenhouse  ;  a 
modest  one  can  be  built  for  one  hundred  dollars,  and  a  rough 
heating  apparatus  put  in  for  fifty.  The  cost  of  plants  and  seeds 
is  slight,  as  the  large  firms  make  easy  terms  for  the  trade,  and 
the  other  expenses,  such  as  tools,  fertilizers,  cold  frames  for 
starting  plants,  etc.,  would  amount  to  little  on  so  small  a  scale. 

One  great  advantage  is  that  the  returns  are  so  quick.  With 
a  greenhouse  in  running  order  by  the  first  of  September,  crops 
of  several  kinds  can  be  marketed  before  Christmas.  The 
chrysanthemums  come  first,  then  follow  violets,  carnations, 
tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissus,  calla  and  Easter  lilies,  spirea, 
roses,  etc.  The  secret  of  success  is  to  utilize  every  inch  of 
space.  In  a  vegetable  house  the  tables  can  be  filled  with 
lettuce,  or  cucumbers,  or  tomatoes,  while  rhubarb  and  mush- 
rooms can  be  grown  on  the  ground  underneath. 

A  good  head  for  planning  is  a  necessity,  as  no  time  must  be 
wasted  between  crops.  It  is  necessary  to  know  what  kind  of 
fertilizer  suits  each  crop  best.  Some  thrive  best  with  bone 
meal,  some  with  leaf  mold,  or  pasture  turf.  There  are  special 
fertilizers  for  special  crops.  The  location  of  such  a  venture  as 
this  is  more  than  half  its  success.  At  first  thought  one  would 
think  that  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  city  was  the  best  place  ; 
but  this  is  not  necessarily  so,  as  one  is  at  the  mercy  of  com- 
mission agents  and  middle  men. 
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The  best  place  is  a  small  town  or  community  of  prosperous 
people,  retired  tradesmen,  who  do  not  travel,  but  make  their 
homes  there  all  the  year. 

Flowers,  in  a  prosperous  community,  you  do  not  have  to 
market;  customers  will  come  to  you -for  them.  I  sell  all  my 
flowers  at  my  greenhouses.  Parties,  balls,  receptions,  wed- 
dings are  constantly  taking  place.  The  profit  is  in  decorating 
and  set  pieces,  rather  than  in  cut  flowers. 

A  great  advantage  in  this  profession  is  that  there  is  so  much 
room  in  it  for  originality  and  taste.  A  branch  in  which  a  great 
deal  of  money  can  be  made  is  in  the  sale  of  plants  ;  all  kinds  of 
bedding  plants  are  wanted  in  May  and  June  for  lawns,  parks, 
cemeteries,  cottages  at  the  seashore,  vases,  and  wayside  nooks. 
Pots  filled  with  two  or  three  California  violet  plants  in  bloom, 
brought  75  cents  in  this  city  last  winter.  Pansies  are  in 
demand  in  their  season.  Ferns,  palms  and  orchids  grace  your 
dining-rooms,  churches,  etc. 

The  filling  of  window-boxes,  designing  new  effects  m  jardi- 
nieres and  hanging  baskets,  is  a  line  in  which  a  woman  can  be 
very  successful. 

The  rose,  in  all  its  colors,  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  flow- 
ers to  grow  under  glass.  The  demand  is  great,  and  people  must 
have  them.  It  was  about  1874  that  the  first  decided  ground 
swell  in  floriculture  was  felt.  All  eyes  were  being  turned 
toward  the  rose.  The  varieties  then  grown  were  far  from  satis- 
factory ;  larger  flowers  and  a  better  grade  were  demanded,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  growers  made  gigantic  strides  in  their  efforts 
to  produce  new  hybrids. 

The  carnation,  the  violet,  and  each  flower  in  its  turn  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  the  floriculturists,  which  eventually 
resulted  in  the  perfection  of  growth,  coloring,  and  many  varieties. 

In  the  last  quarter  century  we  have  seen  introduced  the  Ber- 
muda lily,  Crozy  cannas  and  their  seedlings.  We  have  seen 
roses  propagated  during  the  summer,  and  distributed  by  mil- 
lions and  tens  of  millions,  by  mail  and  express.  We  have  seen 
the  home  grower  successfully  compete  in  budded  roses. with  the 
foreigner.    Cheap  and  good  land,  with  energy,  have  beaten 
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cheap  Labor.  We  have  had  asparagus  plumosus  and  spren- 
gerii  :  we  have  had  the  crimson  rambler  rose  ;  we  have  the  bay 
trees  dotting  our  streets.  We  have  seen  sreat  botanic  gardens, 
like  the  Bronx,  brought  into  being.  We  have  the  wonderful 
development  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  the  metropolitan  sys- 
tem of  parks  in  Boston.  Have  seen  the  Back  Bay  fens  con- 
verted from  a  swamp  into  a  garden  ;  and  I  desire  to  say  that  in 
all  which  tends  to  the  advancement  of  horticulture  along  its  best 
and  broadest  lines,  the  Massachusetts  and  Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Societies  have  played,  and  are  playing,  a  most 
prominent  part.  The  raising  of  roses  is  a  much  more  difficult 
branch  of  the  business,  and  should  be  taken  up  only  after  a 
certain  amount  of  experience.  When  this  is  gained,  consider- 
able money  may  be  made  in  it. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  where  and  how  the  beautiful  flow- 
ers were  grown?  The  flower  business  has  great  prizes  to  otter 
if  one  is  of  an  investigating  turn  of  mind.  The  thirty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  that  was  received  for  the  Mrs.  Lawson  pink  is 
inspiring  to  one  thinking  of  going  into  the  business.  It  is  won- 
derfully interesting  to  create  new  flowers,  to  make  those  bloom 
double  that  have  heretofore  been  single,  and  to  paint  the  lily 
a  new  color:  it  is  really  scientific  work.  It  is  adapted  to 
women,  and  so  profitable  has  it  generally  proved  that  it  is 
strange  so  few  have  taken  it  up. 

If  a  woman  decides  to  take  up  flower  and  vegetable  culture 
as  a  profession,  she  ought,  if  it  be  possible,  to  fit  herself  for  it 
by  a  previous  course  of  study  in  some  agricultural  college;  she 
should  be  familiar  with  botany  and  chemistry.  If  she  has  a 
chance  to  travel  and  study  the  flora  of  other  countries,  she  has 
the  greater  chance  of  making  a  name  for  herself. 

Miss  Myra  Dock,  of  Philadelphia,  is  an  illustration.  She 
was  sent  out  by  the  Park  Commissioners  to  study  the  park  sys- 
tem in  Europe.  Trees  should  be  studied  as  well  as  landscape 
gardening.  Perhaps  some  day  women  may  be  Park  Commis- 
sioners, and  parks  today  show  the  need  of  some  new  element 
in  that  department  of  civic  life. 

The  demand  and  supply  for  carnation  pinks  never  was  so 
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great  as  at  the  present  time.  Women  are  raising  these,  all  over 
the  country,  with  great  success.  Miss  Evelyn  B.  Taylor,  a 
Horist  of  Mi  I  ford,  Mass.,  has  two  carnation  houses,  one  19  by 
37  feet,  another  87  by  26  feet.  She  gives  all  her  time  to  the 
work,  propagating  and  growing  her  own  stock,  and  caring  for 
the  houses.  She  has  found  a  market  for  every  thing  in  her  own 
town,  which  is  much  more  profitable  than  selling  on  commis- 
sion. She  has  perfect  health,  and  enjoys  her  work,  and  sup- 
ports her  father  and  mother. 

In  these  progressive  times  the  handle  of  the  agricultural  tool 
is  coming  to  know  the  grasp  of  the  woman's  hand  almost  as 
well  as  the  needle  or  the  broom,  and  many  women  are  making 
reputations  as  farmers  of  progress.  Among  the  agriculturists 
are  wives,  widows  and  maidens,  women  who  have  begun  with 
small  means,  women  of  wealth  who  have  entered  the  ranks  for 
the  pleasure  they  could  get  out  of  it,  or  for  philanthropic  pur- 
poses. One  and  all  are  bright,  intelligent  women,  and  the  large 
majority  are  educated  and  cultured.  Some  are  in  partnership 
with  men,  others  own  and  manage  farms  for  themselves,  while 
many  manage  farms  for  other  people.  Careful  investigation 
shows  that  these  women  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
skill  and  executive  ability.  In  some  important  specialties  such 
as  flower-seed  growing,  poultry  raising,  fancy  dairying,  and  the 
growing  of  raisins  and  nuts,  they  have  been  successful  pioneers. 
Their  farms  are  scattered  all  through  the  country,  on  the  up- 
lands and  in  the  lowlands,  among  the  valleys,  and  even  on  the 
mountain  sides.  They  are  found  in  the  largest  numbers  in  New 
York,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  California,  Maine, 
South  Dakota,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  Wyoming.  Some  are  cul- 
tivating their  thousands  of  acres,  using  their  steam  engine  as  a 
plowman.  The  majority  conduct  farms  of  more  than  100  acres, 
while  a  few  are  contented  with  a  single  acre,  depending  on  the 
spade  and  hoe.  Women  lead  in  poultry  culture.  They  began 
a  decade  ago.  It  has  been  an  uphill  struggle  against  preju- 
dices. Few,  it  is  said,  make  a  failure  of  it,  and  the  time,  they 
claim,  will  soon  come  when  women  will  control  the  industry 
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here  in  America.  It  pays  a  greater  interest  on  the  investment 
than  any  other  branch  of  farming. 

The  notable  success  of  the  few  New  England  women  farmers 
proves  conclusively  that  education  and  brains  are  needed  in  the 
business.  Two  young  women  in  Compton,  R.  I.,  are  examples 
of  college  graduates  going  directly  into  outdoor  work.  These 
women  saw  a  chance  to  make  money  by  supplying  Newport's 
epicures  with  dainties.  Their  spring  lamb,  young  geese,  and 
hothouse  grapes  bring  fancy  prices,  and  there  isn't  an  "ology" 
that  they  studied  but  contributes  in  some  way  to  their  success. 
Now  that  Secretary  Wilson  is  studying  over  New  England's 
abandoned  farms  to  see  what  they  need  to  bring  them  back  to 
fertility  and  prosperity,  he  might  do  worse  than  advise  giving 
these  deserted  acres  into  the  care  of  women. 

A  flourishing  little  farm  of  three  acres  on  the  north  end  of 
Lake  Champlain  produces  yearly  more  than  two  and  a  half  tons 
of  honey  and  1,500  ducks,  besides  quantities  of  fruit,  which  is 
marketed  at  the  neighboring  summer  hotels.  It  is  owned  and 
run  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Wheeler,  for  several  years  a  steno- 
grapher and  type-writer.  It  seems  quite  a  change  from  a 
stenographer's  place  in  New  York  to  the  ownership  and  super- 
intendence of  a  duck  and  bee  farm.  Yet  in  looking  backward 
the  sense  of  harmony  deepens  between  the  two  occupations.  I 
have  grown  to  understand  that  it  does  not  so  much  matter  what 
we  do,  as  how  we  do  it,  that  the  qualities  required  for  a  suc- 
cessful stenographer  are  equally  necessary  for  a  duck  and  bee 
rancher.  In  both  callings,  if  success  is  to  be  attained,  ignorance 
must  be  overcome  by  perseverance,  tact  and  common  sense. 
Miss  Wheeler  learned  stenography  in  the  first  class  of  the  kind 
formed  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  at  No.  7 
East  15th  street.  After  several  years  of  office  work,  her  hands 
became  disabled,  and  the  problem  arose,  how  to  save  the  little 
family  home  at  Chazy,  N.  «Y.,  with  its  bee  plant. 

Many  women  have  been  successful  in  growing  tomatoes  in 
hothouses,  being  started  in  the  fall  from  seed.  For  the  house- 
grown  product,  the  price  is  sometimes  as  high  as  a  dollar  a 
pound,  and  they  continue  to  yield  good  profits  to  the  grower 
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until  shipments  begin  to  arrive  from  the  South.  There  are  but 
a  very  few  varieties  suited  for  forcing,  and  among  these  are 
Aristocrat  and  May's  Favorite. 

It  may  be  of  interest  for  you  to  know  where  this  plant,  the 
tomato,  was  first  grown.  The  story  is  told,  that  a  good  many 
years  ago,  a  man  recently  arrived  from  the  Bermuda  Islands 
was  committed  to  a  Pennsylvania  jail.  He  had  with  him  a  few 
seeds,  which  he  planted  in  the  jail  yard  ;  but  before  the  plants 
came  to  maturity  he  was  discharged.  The  plants  bore  a  strange 
fruit,  which,  as  it  ripened,  changed  from  green  to  red,  and  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  prisoners.  The  matron  of  the  jail,  sure 
that  it  was  poisonous,  cautioned  all  the  inmates  against  eating 
the  fruit,  but  as  she  desired  to  save  specimens  of  it,  she  planted 
some  of  the  seeds  the  following  spring,  and  just  as  the  fruit  was 
well  ripened,  the  man  from  Bermuda  revisited  the  jail  and  asked 
to  see  the  plant.  He  called  for  pepper,  salt  and  vinegar,  and 
to  the  astonishment  and  horror  of  his  spectators,  ate  the  fruit 
with  a  relish.  Having  finished,  he  told  them  that  this  strange 
fruit  was  a  tomato,  or  translated  into  English,  a  Love  Apple, 
and  that  it  was  wholesome  and  nutritious.  The  seeds  were 
therefore  carefully  preserved  and  distributed  among  friends  and 
neighbors  who  cultivated  it  as  a  curiosity,  but  it  was  long  years 
before  prejudice  gave  way  to  appetite,  and  this  now  most  popu- 
lar vegetable  came  into  general  use.  Even  now  many  people 
remember  it  as  an  ornamental  rather  than  useful  plant. 

A  few  years  since,  there  was  a  scare  arising  from  the  doubt- 
fully authorized  story  that  the  tomato  produced  cancers  when 
eaten  freely,  but  it  was  of  the  shortest  duration,  due  to  the  lack 
of  any  proof  of  harmful  results  from  its  use,  and  to  the  common 
sense  of  consumers,  who  recognized  in  it  one  of  the  most  useful 
vegetables.  Probably  more  tomatoes  are  canned  than  any 
other  fruit  or  vegetable,  as  they  can  be  served  in  so  many 
ways.  Eaten  raw  with  salt,  pepper  and  vinegar  or  with  a 
salad  dressing,  plainly  stewed,  in  sauces,  soups,  preserves  and 
pickles.  The  tomato  is  ever  ready  for  an  emergency,  and  the 
provident  housekeeper  is  sure  to  have  it  in  reserve. 

One  of  the  most  successful  tomato  growers  I  know  of  is  an 
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English  woman  ;  they  are  grown  to  perfection,  and  she  always 
finds  a  ready  sale  for  them  at  some  of  the  leading  hotels  in 
Boston.  Under  the  tables  can  be  seen  beds  of  mushrooms,  and 
she  is  as  equally  successful  in  growing  that  vegetable,  giving 
all  her  time  to  this  work. 

I  hope  it  is  no  egotism  to  state  that  in  both  the  floral  and 
vegetable  departments  of  horticulture,  in  which  I  have  been  en- 
gaged for  the  past  fifteen  years,  I  have  been  entirely  successful. 
You  may  wonder  why  I,  a  woman,  should  be  engaged  in  this 
occupation.  But  I  was  brought  up  in  the  business  of  market 
gardening.  My  father  followed  it  before  me,  and  being  led  to 
it  both  by  circumstances  and  inclination,  I  naturally  took  it  up. 
I  must  have  had  a  strong  love  for  the  work,  or  I  should  not 
have  followed  it  as  I  have  continuously  until  now.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show  the  business  of  gardening  for  women  to  be  a 
profitable  one.  But  let  none  deceive  themselves  by  supposing 
that  these  profits  are  attainable  without  steady  personal  applica- 
tion. My  home  of  sixty-eight  acres  is  located  in  Holliston, 
Mass.,  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Boston,  thus  being  well  located  for  gardening.  The  land  gently 
slopes  to  the  southeast  and  northwest,  so  that  I  can  get  two 
crops  of  early  vegetables  on  the  southeast  slope,  and  peach 
orchards  and  later  crops  on  the  northwest.  The  branches  that 
I  am  most  interested  and  engaged  in  are  flowers,  vegetables  and 
fruits.  Peach  orchards  occupy  a  large  corner  of  my  farm,  and 
have  been  a  source  of  profit.  The  prospect  so  far  this  season  is 
favorable  for  a  full  crop  of  peaches,  as  frequent  tests  show.  Of 
course  we  cannot  tell  what  will  happen  yet  before  May. 

A  number  of  peach  growers  in  my  locality  have  lifted  mort- 
gages from  their  farms  by  means  of  their  peach  crops. 

When  the  trees  are  young,  vegetables  and  small  fruits  can  be 
grown  between  the  rows,  thus  using  all  the  available  land. 
Apples,  pears,  plums  and  small  fruits  I  also  grow  for  profit. 

The  question  that  confronts  us  today  is,  what  can  we  do  with 
the  vast  army  of  poor  women  who  crowd  the  tenement  houses* 
of  our  vast  cities  (many  of  them  having  no  permanent  homes, 
and  in  many  cases  do  not  care  for  any),  to  educate,  elevate  and 
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help  them  to  start  a  new  life,  and  engage  in  some  industrious, 
honest  and  honorable  employment.  But  to  cling  to  my  subject , 
I  wish  they  might  be  induced  to  go  into  the  country,  there  is 
room  for  all,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  in 
our  United  States  are  still  uncultivated.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  women  earn  but  a  mere  pittance  per  day,  and  eke  out  an 
existence  somehow.  They  will  tell  you  they  like  city  life,  are 
satisfied,  and  know  no  other.  They  are  a  good  deal  like  the 
woman  who  put  nutmeg  into  her  custard  pies,  she  did  not  like 
the  taste  of  it,  neither  did  her  husband,  but  that  was  the  rule, 
she  always  had  put  it  in  and  supposed  she  always  should. 

In  the  city  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  lives  a  father,  mother,  seven 
children  and  two  boarders.  They  occupy  four  rooms  in  a  low 
tenement  house.  The  house  does  not  front  on  a  street,  neither 
is  it  the  second  one  back,  but  the  third,  where  Heaven's  sun- 
light never  shines  through  the  windows.  They  work  in  the 
Pemberton  mills.  The  father  earns  a  dollar  a  day,  the  mother 
a  little  less.  The  mill  gate  is  locked  at  7  and  1  o'clock,  and  if 
late  they  lose  a  half  day's  work.  The  mother  does  what  little 
work  she  can  mornings,  evenings  and  Sundays.  This  is  only 
one  illustration  of  what  might  be  told. 

The  women  of  this  country  must  organize  more  charitable 
societies,  and  help  place  the  lower  class  of  people  on  a  higher 
level  if  possible.  About  five  miles  from  my  home,  in  Sherborn, 
Mass.,  stands  the  State  Reformatory  Prison  for  abandoned 
women.  The  average  number  of  inmates  is  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  work  is  all  done  by  the  prisoners.  I  have  visited 
every  part  of  it,  from  laundry  to  workshop,  and  it  is  the  pat- 
tern of  neatness.  They  do  all  the  work  in  the  greenhouses, 
poultry  and  duck  houses.  All  the  vegetables  consumed  through- 
out the  year  are  raised  on  the  grounds  in  their  season  by  the 
inmates. 

It  is  said  that  the  wives  and  sisters  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
20th  Kansas  regiment,  when  in  the  Philippines,  went  out  into 
the  deserted  fields  to  work.  The  crops  needed  attention,  and 
there  was  no  one  else  to  give  it,  as  nearly  all  the  members  of 
the  regiment  were  farmers,  and  there  are  now  hundreds  of  girls 
at  work  on  the  farms. 
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It  is  hoped  that  women  will  not  be  driven  into  the  fields  by 
such  circumstances,  but  that  more  of  them  will  be  led  to  real- 
ize that  an  existence  spent  in  healthy,  honest  out-of-door  work, 
is  an  existence  which  will  enable  soul  and  body  to  expand,  as 
well  as  the  mind.  Let  me  urge  the  women  of  this  society  and 
city  to  engage  in  more  out-of-door  work,  and  bask  in  Heaven's 
sunlight :  fewer  headaches  would  be  heard  of  and  nervous 
prostration  would  be  unknown.  Have  a  flower  or  vegetable 
garden,  take  care  of  it  all  yourself,  don't  neglect  it.  You  re- 
member the  story  of  little  Johnnie,  when  asked  if  he  liked  to 
go  to  sunday-school,  replied,  "Guessed  he  should  stick  to  it 
until  after  the  picnic  was  over."  Stick  to  your  garden  ;  let  the 
picnic  last  all  summer,  it  will  do  you  good.  Where  my  gardens 
are  today  once  was  rocky  land,  covered  with  bushes  of  all 
kinds,  now  a  mowing-machine  can  run  over  any  part  of  it,  and 
the  result  has  been  accomplished  by  nothing  more  than  energy 
and  perseverance. 


22nd  February,  A.  D.  1900. 


ESSAY 

BY 

BURTON  W.  POTTER,  Esq. 

Theme: — The  Relation  of  Good  Roads  to  Horticulture  and 

Agriculture. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue 
in  favor  of  good  roads  or  to  describe  their  proper  construction, 
for  their  value  and  importance  are  known  to  everybody  and 
nearly  everybody  now  knows  how  they  should  be  constructed. 
The  road  problem  of  today  is  how  to  build  them  within  the 
means  of  the  people  and  how  to  manage  and  how  to  keep  them 
in  repair  after  they  are  built.  On  general  principles  a  ten 
thousand  dollar  a  mile  road  is  better  than  a  five  thousand  dollar 
a  mile  road  just  as  a  ten  thousand  dollar  house  is  better  than  a 
five  thousand  dollar  house  ;  but  for  practical  purposes  a  five 
thousand  dollar  house  is  just  as  useful  and  durable  and  for  the 
great  majority  of  people  more  comfortable  and  convenient  than 
a  ten  thousand  dollar  one.  Likewise  the  ordinary  country  road 
costing  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  per  mile  is  just  as  durable 
and  for  the  great  majority  of  travellers  is  just  as  useful  as  a  road 
costing  twice  or  three  times  as  much.  A  well  drained  country 
road  with  a  substratum  of  field  stone  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
deep  covered  with  good  road  gravel  is  just  as  good  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  and  in  some  respects  is  better  than  a  road  with  a 
substratum  of  stone  four  or  five  feet  deep  covered  with  crushed 
granite.  The  latter  road  is  noisier,  more  expensive  to  keep  in 
repair,  and  harder  for  horses  and  wagons.  At  any  rate  six 
hundred  miles  of  the  cheaper  road  is  better  for  the  people  than 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  costlier  road.    It  is  of  vital  importance 
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to  the  rural  population  to  have  good  roads  carried  into  all 
sections  of  the  country  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  people  of  this  Commonwealth  cannot  afford  to  checker  the 
State  with  roads  costing  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  mile  : 
but  they  can  afford  and  it  is  for  their  interest  to  build  good  roads 
everywhere.  And  it  is  for  their  interest  also  to  have  these 
roads  under  the  care  and  control  of  the  people  who  live  where 
the  roads  are  located.  Under  the  present  system  nobody  nearer 
than  the  State  officials  in  Boston  are  responsible  for  the  care  and 
management  of  our  State  roads.  In  case  of  a  defect  therein  it  is 
nobody's  business  to  notify  these  officials  of  such  defect  and  no- 
body except  them  can  repair  the  defect.  If  they  are  covered 
with  snow  four  feet  deep  neither  these  officials  nor  anybody  else 
are  required  to  remove  the  snow  or  to  make  the  roads  passable 
in  any  other  way.  If  the  people  of  a  town  in  which  a  State  road 
is  located  desire  to  build  a  cross  walk  over  or  a  sewer  under  the 
same  they  can  only  do  so  by  permission  of  these  State  officials. 
The  law  relative  to  the  matter  is  contrary  to  our  theory  of  local 
self  government  and  is  in  accord  with  the  opinions  of  those  who 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  our  schools,  jails  and  poor-farms 
managed  and  controlled  from  the  State  House.  The  most  intelli- 
gent and  philosophic  foreigners  who  have  visited  our  country 
like  DeTocqueville  and  James  Bryce,  as  well  as  our  great  think- 
ers and  statesmen,  have  claimed  that  our  township  government 
is  the  glory  of  New  England  and  the  basic  principles  on  which 
our  republican  government  rests.  If  this  is  so,  then  we  should 
resist  with  jealous  vigilance  every  encroachment  upon  the  domain 
of  our  local  self  government. 

Hence  would  it  not  be  best  for  our  roads  to  be  under  the  care 
and  control  of  our  local  communities?  And  would  it  not  be  best 
for  the  State  to  aid  the  towns  by  a  reasonable  contribution  towards 
the  expense  of  every  mile  of  highway  built  by  such  towns  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  law?  When  the  present  high- 
way act  was  passed  it  was  thought  that  a  piece  of  State  road  in 
a  town  would  be  such  an  object  lesson  in  good  road  building  that 
the  town  would  immediately  proceed  to  make  all  the  other  roads 
in  the  town  similar  to  it,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  fails  to  induce 
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the  town  to  make  its  roads  any  better  than  they  were;  before. 
It  would  seem  in  some  eases  to  operate  against  the  building  of 
good  roads  by  the  town,  inasmuch  as  the  people  seem  disposed 
to  believe  that  if  they  wait  long  enough  the  State  will  come  and 
turn  their  town  roads  into  State  highways. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  law  required  every  town  to  construct 
each  year  a  certain  amount  of  good  road  based  upon  its  property 
and  population  as  compared  with  the  population  and  wealth  of 
other  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  and  then  allowed  the  town  to 
draw  from  the  State  treasury  one-half  the  expense  as  soon  as  the 
road  had  been  approved  and  accepted  by  some  tribunal  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  would  not  good  roads  be  extended  more  rapidly 
in  all  directions  than  under  the  present  system?  The  solution 
of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  learning  how  to  improve  our 
ordinary  highways  without  the  expenditure  of  more  money  than 
we  are  able  to  pay.  A  very  ordinary  cook  is  able  to  get  up  a 
passable  dinner  with  an  abundance  of  everything  to  do  with,  but 
a  good  cook  is  able  to  get  up  a  better  one  with  very  much  less 
to  do  with.  Then  we  need  most  of  all  good  road  makers,  so 
skilful  and  efficient  that  they  could  bring  about  good  results  in 
road  making  on  small  appropriations.  This  may  seem  like  ask- 
ing them  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  but  I  firmly  believe  that 
our  country  roads  could  be  greatly  improved  without  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  money  under  competent  management.  However, 
the  good  roads  are  the  desideratum  of  the  present  situation,  and 
the  system  that  will  most  speedily  accomplish  the  thing  with 
equal  burdens  and  benefits  for  all,  is  the  system  to  be  com- 
mended, for  we  want  the  roads  and  we  want  them  quick. 

But  what  is  the  relation  of  £ood  roads  to  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture?  Good  roads  are  of  more  value  and  importance  to 
farmers  than  to  anybody  else.  A  good  road  abridges  distance 
and  facilitates  the  transportation  of  crops  and  thereby  brings  the 
markets  nearer  to  those  who  live  beside  it  or  in  its  vicinity.  A 
good  road  always  has  a  good  grade  and  consequently  a  heavy 
load  can  be  drawn  over  it  more  easily  and  a  light  load  with  more 
rapidity  than  over  a  poor  road.  Therefore  the  farmer  who  lives 
beside  a  good  road  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  market  is  in  reality 
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nearer  to  the  market  than  the  fanner  who  lives  upon  a  poor  road 
only  tive  or  ten  miles  away.  And  besides  his  horses,  his  wagons 
and  his  harnesses  will  last  longer  and  be  kept  in  order  at  less 
expense  than  those  of  the  owner  who  travels  upon  a  poor  road. 
His  wife  will  be  happier  and  live  longer,  his  children  will  be 
more  likely  to  stick  to  the  farm,  he  himself  will  be  a  more  civil- 
ized man,  and  they  all  will  be  more  constant  attendants  at* 
church,  school  and  public  meetings  than  the  abutters  upon  a 
poor  road. 

In  the  next  place,  the  good  road  increases  the  value  of  his 
land.  When  an  intelligent  purchaser  looks  for  a  farm,  he  looks 
for  it  by  the  side  of  or  in  close  proximity  to  a  good  road,  and 
he  will  pay  more  for  one  thus  situated  than  for  one  on  a  poor 
road . 

Increased  sociability  is  another  advantage  of  good  roads. 
Social  isolation  is  the  rule  among  people  who  have  to  travel 
poor  roads  to  see  each  other.  People  beyond  the  limits  of  side- 
walks in  our  cities  and  villages  would  be  more  neighborly  if 
they  could  conveniently  reach  each  other's  houses,  especially  in 
the  evening.  After  the  day's  work  is  done  the  voices  of  the  » 
night  seem  to  awaken  in  the  human  breast  a  desire  for  commun- 
ion  with  the  living  and  the  dead.  Then  we  like  to  cross  our 
neighbors'  threshold,  and  exchange  greetings  .ln(j  taik  over 
matters  of  mutual  interest  and  concern.  Then,  if  ever,  the 
country  people  have  the  time  and  inclination  to  gather  in  family 
and  neighborhood  groups  for  the  exchange  of  opinion  and 
recreative  entertainment.  This  goodly  phase  of  human  life 
ought  to  be  cultivated  and  developed  in  the  country  :  and  inas- 
much as  good  roads  would  help  to  cultivate  and  develop  it,  they 
ought  to  be  an  object  of  care  and  improvement  on  the  part  of 
the  public  officials  in  every  community. 

If  there  were  footpaths  in  our  country  roads,  the  social  inter- 
course of  the  people  would  be  encouraged  still  more.  Should 
there  be  footwalks  in  our  country  roads?  is  a  question  which 
our  road-makers  have  answered  negatively  by  their  actions,  for 
there  are  very  few  roads  in  this  country  with  footpaths  in 
them.    The  Romans  were  the  best  road-makers  in  ancieut  times, 
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and  their  road  law  is  the  basis  of  modern  highway  legislation. 
Their  magnificent  consular  roads,  which  led  from  the  forum  in 
Rome  to  every  important  province  in  the  empire,  with  their 
raised  footways,  in  the  middle  or  alongside,  arc  worthy  of 
modern  imitation. 

Today  in  England  and  other  highly  civilized  countries  of  the 
Old  World,  the  footpath  appears  in  all  important  highways, 
even  out  into  the  open  country.  When  in  England  some  years 
ago  I  walked  in  the  highway  from  Chester  to  Ha  warden,  from 
Shrewsbury  to  the  ancient  Roman  town  of  Wroxeter,  from 
Kenilworth  to  Leomington  and  Warwick,  and  from  Hampton 
Court  to  Richmond  Hill,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
there  was  a  well-made  and  wrell-travelled  footpath  alongside 
the  carriage  road  the  entire  distance. 

We  are  a  practical  people,  and  it  may  be  asked  "  of  what  use 
are  these  footways?"  I  answer  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul, 
44  much  every  way."  They  invite  and  encourage  people  to  take 
walks  in  the  open  air,  and  this  habit  undoubtedly  conduces  to 
health  and  longevity.  The  promotion  of  health  is  now  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  objects  of  government.  Good  drainage 
and  universal  vaccination  are  not  the  only  means  available  for 
the  promotion  of  the  public  health.  The  health  of  people  can- 
not be  improved  more  surely  and  in  a  better  way  than  by  edu- 
cating them  into  the  habit  of  taking  plenty  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  They  also  teach  people  how  to  use  their  feet  and 
legs.  Those  who  walk  much  in  the  open  air  are  not  only  more 
robust  and  healthy  in  lung  and  limb  than  those  who  do  not  walk, 
but  they  are  superior  in  their  carriage  and  movements  in  the 
home  and  in  the  street.  In  form  and  in  motion  a  person  who 
knows  how  to  walk  well  is  express  and  admirable,  but  the  action 
of  a  person  who  docs  not  know  how  to  walk  is  laughable  and 
undignified.  In  the  country  towns  people  walk  even  less  than 
in  the  cities,  owing  no  doubt  in  part  to  the  fact  that  pedestrians 
there  must  either  walk  in  the  mud  or  dust  of  the  carriage  way 
or  in  the  grass  and  brush  by  the  roadside.  Consequently  many 
of  our  country  folks  do  not  know  really  how  to  walk,  and  when 
they  undertake  to  go  afoot  they  shamble  along  like  their  cattle. 
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When  there  is  some  provision  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  footmen  in  our  highways,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  art 
of  pedestrianism  rise  and  flourish,  not  as  an  exhibition  of 
endurance  in  a  public  hall  or  as  a  walking  mania,  but  as  a  noble 
pastime  and  the  simplest  and  best  mode  of  travel. 

Again,  they  are  the  source  of  great  public  convenience  to  all 
travellers  on  the  highway.  The  convenience  of  carriage  drivers 
and  wheelmen  and  the  safety  of  foot  passengers  requires  that 
footmen  should  be  provided  with  a  place  to  travel  outside  the 
carriage  way.  It  would  certainly  enhance  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  pedestrians  if  they  were  not  obliged  to  travel  in  the 
dust  and  mud  of  the  carriage  track.  Is  there  any  good  reason 
why  a  better  way  should  be  provided  for  vehicles  and  cattle 
than  for  pedestrians?  As  a  matter  of  law  footmen  have  the 
right  to  use  the  carriage  road,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
compelled  to  make  way  for  teams  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds.  If 
foot  and  carriage  passengers  were  required  to  travel  on  separate 
parts  of  the  highway,  the  convenience  of  all  travellers  would 
thereby  be  promoted,  and  accidents  and  confusion  avoided. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  additional  footpaths  and 
sidewalks  should  be  constructed  and  kept  in  order  in  our  high- 
ways, and  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  necessary 
adjuncts  of  good  roads,  and  should  be  built  where  practicable 
on  all  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  country. 

A  good  road  implies  a  clean  and  beautiful  roadside.  And  a 
clean  and  beautiful  roadside  means  an  added  attraction  to  rural 
life.  When  one  travels  over  a  good  road  bordered  with  lovely 
waysides*  the  homesteads  on  either  side  put  on  an  attractive 
appearance,  the  land  seems  to  be  fertile,  and  the  cattle  in  the 
field  look  handsome  and  well  cared  for.  And  if  there  are  no 
fences  to  interrupt  the  view  or  to  harbor  weeds,  brush  and  rub- 
bish, or  to  produce  snow  drifts,  the  scenery  and  the  utility  of 
the  road  are  thereby  improved.  In  a  mild  winter  like  the  pres- 
ent one  the  snow  drifts  are  not  a  source  of  annoyance  to  travel, 
but  in  a  hard  winter  the  breaking  out  of  the  roads  is  the  source 
of  great  labor  and  expense  in  a  country  town,  and  the  highway 
fences  and  especially  the  stone  walls  cause  a  large  part  of  the 
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trouble.  When  a  road  runs  between  stone  walls  the  snow  drifts 
thereon  are  almost  sure  to  be  as  deep  as  the  height  of  the  walls. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  investment 
for  a  rural  town  to  remove  the  highway  walls,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  if  they  should  be  used  as  the  foundation  of  good 
roads  their  removal  would  be  useful  in  several  ways.  Some  of 
them  have  already  disappeared  beneath  the  State  roads,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  all  be  used  in  the  same  way  during 
the  next  decade. 

Perhaps  the  farmer  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  improve  the 
road  through  his  land,  but  he  usually  owns  the  fee  of  the  land 
on  the  roadside  and  can  cultivate  and  use  the  same  to  his  own 
advantage  or  detriment,  provided  he  does  not  thereby  incom- 
mode public  travel,  and  therefore  he  should  be  held  responsible 
in  the  same  degree  for  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the 
roadside  by  his  premises. 

In  New  York  and  some  other  States  he  is  required  by  law  to 
cut  all  the  noxious  weeds  and  brush  by  his  wayside,  but  here  his 
public  spirit  is  alone  the  guide  of  his  action  in  this  matter.  A 
good  man  is  usually  better  than  the  law,  and  a  good  farmer 
should  be  better  than  the  law  in  this  respect.  He  should  be 
willing  to  do  what  he  reasonably  can  for  the  improvement  of 
his  wayside,  and  in  any  event  he  should  not  deface  it  by  using 
it  as  a  dumping-ground  for  stone,  wood,  lumber,  rubbish  and 
his  worn-out  vehicles  and  farming-implements. 

Good^-oads  will  help  the  farmer  and  the  horticulturist  in 
another  way.  The  subject  of  rural  mail  delivery  is  being  dis- 
cussed extensively  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  experiment 
is  being  made  in  different  localities  by  the  national  government. 
The  recent  report  of  Perry  S.  Heath,  the  first  assistant  post- 
master-general, shows  that  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  free 
rural  delivery  routes  have  been  already  established  in  the 
different  States.  In  this  State  the  system  has  been  introduced  in 
Greenfield,  Bernardston,  Deerfield,  South Deerfield,  Orange,  Sun- 
derland, Athol  and  some  other  places.  The  government  makes 
it  a  condition  precedent  to  the  establishment  of  a  route  that  the 
roads  are  to  be  kept  in  good  passable  condition  for  the  free 
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carrier  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  report  shows  that  in  one 
county  in  Indiana  the  farmers  were  so  desirous  of  securing  free 
mail  delivery  once  a  day  that  they  voluntarily  incurred  an  ex- 
pense of  $2,600  in  the  improvement  of  a  highway  to  make  it 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  government.  As  a  result  of  the 
introduction  of  the  system,  farm  land  has  rapidly  increased  in 
value  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  And  wherever 
the  system  has  been  established  more  letters  have  been  written 
and  received.  Farmers  have  subscribed  for  and  received  more 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  a  great  many  small  articles  have 
been  sent  through  the  mails.  It  has  been  found  that  the  trouble 
of  a  long  drive  to  the  post-office  had  been  sufficient  to  discour- 
age subscription  to  periodicals  and  to  cause  people  in  remote 
districts  to  go  without  many  small  articles  they  now  receive  by 
parcel  post.  This  system  of  rural  mail  delivery  is  in  an  experi- 
mental stage  in  this  country  ;  but  it  has  been  tried  very  success- 
fully in  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  Austria  and  Great 
Britain,  where  the  free  postal  carrier  passes  daily  on  all  important 
routes. 

As  soon  as  we  have  good  roads  the  system  will  become  perma- 
nently established  in  this  country,  and  some  of  the  isolation  of 
rural  life  will  then  disappear.  A  daily  mail  delivery  would  put 
the  farmer  in  close  touch  with  his  friends  and  with  the  active 
life  of  city  and  village.  The  early  receipt  of  the  weather 
reports  each  day  would  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  -his  farming 
operations,  and  the  daily  newspaper  would  keep  him  posted  on 
current  events. 

An  electric  street  railway  is  not  necessarily  a  part  of  a  good 
highway,  yet  it  is  a  fact  a  railway  is  more  likely  to  be  built  over 
a  good  road  than  a  poor  one.  The  mileage  of  street  railways  has 
grown  with  wonderful  rapidity  in  recent  years,  and  without 
doubt  they  will  ere  long  be  found  upon  the  main  thoroughfares 
of  the  suburban  and  country  districts.  When  properly  built, 
located  and  managed,  they  will  not  interfere  much  with  travel 
on  the  highway,  and  they  will  help  to  bring  people  in  different 
localities  in  close  communication  with  each  other.  The  telephone, 
and  especially  the  long  distance  telephone  system,  which  is  being 
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extensively  introduced  in  rural  communities,  is  also  helping  to 
do  away  with  the  isolation  of  country  life.    With  good  roads, 
electric  street  railways,  telephones,  and  free  mail  delivery,  the 
resident  in  the  country  is  no  longer  obliged  to  lead  a  solitary 
life.    From  the  present  state  of  things  a  new  type  of  social  life 
is  being  evolved,  which  embraces  the  advantages  of  both  city 
and  country  life  without  the  disadvantages  incident  to  either  one 
alone.    Its  distinctive  features  are  the  refreshment  of  nature  and 
the  repose  of  solitude  in  easy  communication  with  the  mart  of 
trade  and  the  civilization  of  cities.    This  is  where  the  ideal  life 
is  to  be  found.    As  the  energetic  and  ambitious  people  of  every 
community  seek  the  best  opportunities  within  their  reach  to  bet- 
ter their  condition  in  life,  they  naturally  try  their  chances  in 
those  places  where  the  business  of  the  world  is  being  done,  and 
where  the  most  successful  prizes  in  every  department  of  human 
civilization  are  being  won.    Consequently  our  cities  are  largely 
tilled  up  with  capable  and  hard-working  men  and  women  who 
were  born  and  bred  in  the  country,  and  the  most  of  them  live  in 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  they  will  be  able  to  spend  the 
evening  of  their  days  in  the  beauty  and  quietude  of  rural  life. 
Many  a  one  as  he  sits  by  the  hearth  of  his  city  home  sees  in 
imagination  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  as  fond  recollection  pre- 
sents them  to  view  ;  and  he  longs  to  live  once  more  amid  rural 
scenes  and  in  the  simple  and  unconventional  ways  of  country 
folks. 

Hitherto  these  longings  have  proved  to  most  city  people  as 
unsubstantial  as  dreams,  but  now  there  is  a  chance  for  these 
fancies  to  be  turned  into  realities.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
suburbs  of  cities  and  the  multiplication  of  country  homes  indi- 
cate that  very  many  people  are  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantages  to  be  found  at  the  present  day  in  rural  communities. 

And  thus  good  roads  are  doing  much  to  benefit  society  at 
large,  for  beyond  question  anything  that  maintains  and  improves 
the  stamina  of  man  helps  forward  the  progress  of  humanity. 

Washington  declared  that  the  practice  of  agriculture  is  the 
most  healthful,  most  useful,  and  most  noble  employment  of 
man.    In  the  hurly-burly  of  cities  people  become  quick-witted 
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and  proficient  in  the  requirements  of  artificial  society  ;  but  the 
people  who  live  in  the  free  air  and  sunshine  of  the  country  and 
grow  strong  in  the  exercise  of  farm  work,  constitute  in  the  long 
run  the  bone  and  sinew  of  every  great  nation.  The  love  of  the 
soil  has  always  seemed  to  be  indigenous  to  every  masterful  race. 
The  more  deeply  we  search  into  the  annals  of  ancient  history 
the  more  clear  becomes  the  fact  that  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture were  at  the  bottom  of  the  civilization  of  those  times  the 
same  as  they  are  today  at  the  bottom  of  the  enduring  forces  of 
society.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  and 
around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  human  civiliza- 
tion and  enlightenment  first  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  the  most  common  and  favorite 
occupation  of  the  people.  Men  sound  in  soul  and  limb  are  not 
usually  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  foul  drains  and  the 
noise  of  factories,  nor  amidst  the  artificial  excitement  and 
turmoil  of  the  crowded  street;  but  rather  on  the  green  earth, 
amidst  woods  and  waters,  and  in  the  wholesome  occupation  of 
cultivating  the  soil.  When  the  Romans  exchanged  the  arts 
of  husbandry  for  the  arts  of  civic  life  and  traded  their  rural 
homes  for  city  lots,  the  decline  of  their  empire  began,  and  con- 
tinued until  it  vanished  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  strenuous  life  of  the  farm  and  garden  produces  the  physical 
vigor  and  the  mental  strength  that  are  characteristic  of  every 
great  nation. 

The  courageous  farmers  of  brave  little  Holland  fought  and 
won  the  battle  of  liberty  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  yeo- 
manry of  England,  under  the  leadership  of  Cromwell  changed  a 
despotic  monarchy  into  a  constitutional  government.  The  em- 
battled farmers  of  America  dared  to  resist  oppression  and  to 
establish  a  republic  on  these  shores.  And  today  we  see  the 
farmers  of  South  Africa  holding  at  bay  the  imperial  hosts  of  the 
greatest  empire  of  the  world. 

In  asserting  the  advantages  of  country  life  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  disparaging  the  advantages  of  city  and  industrial 
life.  There  should  be  no  antagonism  between  city  and  rural 
life.    Each  is  essential  to  the  other's  highest  welfare  and  pros- 
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perity.  In  the  two  fields  every  good  manual  or  intellectual 
worker  can  find  an  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  his 
powers.  Each  is  an  assistant  builder  and  maker  of  the  State. 
I  freely  admit  that  the  writers  and  thinkers,  the  inventors,  the 
mechanics,  the  manufacturers,  the  professional  people,  and  the 
business  men  and  women  in  our  cities,  who  are  striving  to  earn 
an  honest  living  and  to  be  good  citizens  are  instrumental  in 
enlarging  the  limits  of  knowledge  and  trade,  and  are  doing 
bravely  and  well  their  part  in  the  advancement  of  civilization. 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  patient  rural  workers, 
who  drain  marshes,  clear  the  fields,  raise  the  crops,  rear  fami- 
lies, and  establish  and  maintain  pleasant  homesteads,  are  also 
doing  valiantly  and  well  their  share  of  the  world's  work.  They 
too  should  be  set  down  among  the  workers  who  are  the  real 
creators,  conquerors  and  possessors  of  the  earth,  and  deserve 
our  gratitude  and  everlasting  honor.  Good  roads  will  help  them 
to  live  more  comfortably  and  intelligently,  and  they  will  induce 
people  in  the  cities  to  join  their  ranks,  where  they  will  find 
new  vigor,  better  air,  and  more  happiness  in  close  contact  with 
nature  as  they  live  on  the  open  bosom  of  mother  earth. 


ist  March,  A.  D.  1900. 


The  Relation  of  Good  Roads  to  Horticulture  and  Agriculture, 

CONTINUED. 


President  Hadwen,  by  way  of  introducing  the  discussion  of 
the  previous  week's  topic,  said  good  roads  have  perhaps  enlisted 
more  attention  in  the  last  few  years  than  formerly.  The  State 
has  taken  hold  to  help  the  towns  in  building  roads  and  has  done 
good  work  throughout  the  State.  But  experience  has  proven 
that  the  work  is  very  costly.  It  was  supposed  that  with  this 
assistance  from  the  State,  the  towns  and  cities  would  follow  the 
example  and  go  ahead  on  their  own  account  to  supplement  the 
State  highway  commission's  work.  But  the  contrary  tendency 
has  been  shown,  and  the  towns  evince  a  tendency  to  depend  on 
the  State  to  build  all  the  roads. 

Footpaths,  I  think,  might  be  fairly  considered  as  of  almost  as 
much  importance  as  the  roads  themselves.  A  footpath  is  seldom 
heard  of  in  a  country  road,  but  the  building  of  footpaths  is 
coming.  They  are  not  only  convenient,  but  they  help  in  every 
way.  In  Lenox,  where  you  will  find  as  good  roads  as  in  any 
town  of  the  State,  the  roads  well  out  into  the  country  are 
accompanied  by  good  footpaths  and  are  well  shaded  with  trees 
that  grow  on  the  land  of  abutters  on  the  road.  Between  the 
roadway  and  the  footpath  are  plots  of  grass  which  are  kept  well 
mown  and  this  feature  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  roads. 

Good  roads  are  affected  by  the  soil  in  which  they  are  built. 
In  a  soil  that  is  sloping  and  well  underdrained  the  road  is  apt  to 
be  in  good  condition  on  account  of  settling  early  in  the  spring 
and  keeping  free  from  water  during  the  year.  Lovell  street  in 
Worcester  used  to  be  very  bad  in  the  winter  and  spring,  until 
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a  drain  five  feet  deep  and  four  wide  was  dug  and  partly  filled 
with  stone. 

The  older  I  grow  the  less  I  am  inclined  to  like  to  see  trees 
planted  in  the  streets.  They  keep  the  land  from  settling  in  the 
spring  and  for  other  reasons  they  are  objectionable.  If  ever- 
greens are  planted  near  a  road  they  should  be  on  the  north  side 
so  that  the  sun  can  come  in  and  melt  the  snow  and  take  the  frost 
out  of  the  ground  as  quickly  as  it  may  when  winter  passes. 

Good  roads,  when  once  built,  should  be  maintained  by  the 
towns  and  cities  themselves.  I  think  Gov.  Bout-well's  opinion 
on  this  matter  is  right.  1  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  re- 
move any  walls  that  border  the  roads,  unless  they  be  needed  to 
enclose  pastures.  Walls  are  a  drawback  to  the  appearance  of 
the  roadway.  If  we  must  have  walls  let  them  be  cut  down  to  a 
height  of  two  feet. 

Lincoln  Holland  said  the  highway  law  of  Massachusetts  is 
largely  due  to  the  League  of  American  wheelmen.  He  spoke  of 
the  interest  the  farmers  in  some  parts  of  the  West  are  taking  in 
the  subject  of  good  roads.  They  are  taking  hold  of  the  matter 
vigorously,  and  recently  had  a  meeting  which  was  attended  by 
600  delegates.  In  the  East  the  movement  among  the  wheelmen 
is  mainly  for  construction  by  the  State  of  sidepaths  along  the 
highways,  many  miles  of  which  can  be  built  for  the  cost  of  one 
mile  of  road.  In  New  York  taxes  on  bicycles  support  the  side- 
paths. 

David  Fiske  of  Grafton  said  he  thought  the  old  way  of  re- 
pairing the  roads  was  well  enough.  Grafton  used  to  keep  the 
roads  up  with  an  appropriation  of  $1500  to  $1800  and  it  was 
understood  that  a  person  should  go  out  with  a  hoe  when  the 
water  collected  on  the  road  and  drain  it  off.  Now  $4000  is  spent 
yearly  on  the  roads,  and  they  are  little  better  off.  Mr.  Fiske 
told  of  a  bad  piece  of  road  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  where  the  ground 
was  spongy  in  wet  weather.  This  place  was  repaired  by  laving 
a  large  quantity  of  large  stone  three  feet  deep,  covering  with 
smaller  stone  and  a  little  earth,  and  there  is  not  a  spot  in 
Grafton  where  the  road  dries  out  quicker  than  that.    Mr.  Fiske 
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said  he  believed  the  roads  ought  to  follow  the  pattern  of  the 
turtle's  back,  which  was  made  by  the  Lord  to  shed  rain. 

Arthur  J.  Marble  said  good  roads  interest  all  classes  of 
people.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  horticulturist  is  as 
much  interested  in  the  subject  of  good  roads  as  anybody  else. 
I  do  not  think,  if  our  State  roads  were  properly  used  and 
properly  repaired,  that  the  first  cost  in  20  or  30  years  would  be 
as  great  as  it  is  under  the  old  system.  As  you  travel  the  roads 
you  will  notice  signs  put  up  by  the  Massachusetts  state  highway 
commissioners,  requesting  those  using  the  road,  which  has  been 
laid  down  at  a  cost  of  from  $9,000  to  $12,000  a  mile,  to  use  and 
not  abuse  the  road.  Mr.  Marble  said  drivers  of  heavy  teams 
should  show  some  consideration  for  the  other  users  of  the  State 
roads,  and  he  made  an  argument  against  the  road-hog.  He  said 
it  is  nature's  teaching  to  use  gravel  for  tne  surface  of  the  roads, 

Co  7 

because  the  water  will  not  affect  a  gravel  road  as  much  as  a  road 
made  of  other  material.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  run  our 
road  through  gravel,  but  we  can,  after  looking  to  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  road  building,  the  drainage,  use  the  best  material  at 
command.  I  have  seen  material  put  on  to  fill  in  a  road  that 
would  make  good  fertilizer  in  a  corn  field,  but  is  hardly  the  stuff 
for  roads. 

I  think  that  it  doesn't  take  much  of  an  engineer  to  see  that 
the  proper  way  to  repair  a  break  in  the  road  is  to  pick  up  the 
hole  in  the  macadam,  get  down  to  good  hard  stuff,  put  in  new 
material  with  a  good  binder,  tamp  and  roli  it  down,  and  then 
you  have  a  good  piece  of  repairing.  But  instead  of  that,  we  see 
on  Worcester  streets  a  cart  go  along  with  a  load  of  crushed 
stone,  drawn  by  a  horse  which  is  guided  by  a  human  being 
having  more  or  less  intelligence  than  the  horse,  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell  which.  Reaching  a  break  in  the  road,  the  alleged  human 
being  tosses  in  a  few  shovels  of  crushed  stone  and  the  repairing 
of  that  spot  is  finished  there  and  then,  leaving  the  loose  stone  to 
be  scattered  all  over  the  road  by  the  teams  passing.  Money 
spent  that  way  on  Worcester  streets  is  worse  than  wasted.  If 
they  cannot  afford  to  repair  all  the  breaks  properly,  they  ought 
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to  do  fewer  and  do  them  well.  It  seems  to  me  a  disgrace  that 
the  city  of  Worcester  hasn't  got  pride  enough  to  continue  the 
State  road  over  Chandler  street  to  connect  with  the  five  miles 
of  magnificent  road  the  State  has  built  to  Paxton.  Chandler 
street  route  is  better  than  Pleasant  street  because  it  avoids  high 
grades.  The  Holden  road  is  one  of  the  best  instances  of  the 
State  roads.  The  Shrewsbury  selectmen  have  been  repairing 
the  damage  done  to  their  State  highway  by  the  storm  and  I  do 
not  see  how  the  town  can  be  prevented  from  doing  the  work,  for 
there  is  a  question  in  my  mind  if  the  town  cannot  be  held  liable 
for  damages  in  case  of  accident  on  a  bad  place  in  the  State  road. 

S.  B.  Parsons  spoke  of  the  roads  in  Hayti,  where  he  spent  a 
winter.  Transportation  being  by  mule,  wide  roads  are  not 
needed  and  eight  feet  is  wide  enough.  In  1857  when  he  crossed 
the  continent  to  the  plains  of  Nebraska  there  were  few  roads 
and  those  of  poor  quality.  Mr.  Parsons  said  it  was  so  cold  his 
whole  face  peeled  off  and  the  mercury  froze  in  the  thermometer. 
He  was  in  Chicago  when  the*  streets  of  that  city  were  a  mass  of 
deep  black  mud  and  half  an  inch  of  sand  was  used  on  the  floors 
of  all  the  stores,  in  place  of  carpets.  Now,  there  isn't  a  finer 
piece  of  road  in  the  State  than  Michigan  avenue.  Mr.  Parsons 
told  of  his  efforts  to  get  the  road  from  Worcester  to  Leicester 
straightened  and  said  his  plan  saves  half  a  mile  and  gives  a 
lighter  grade  than  the  present.  Mr.  Parsons  said  to  straighten 
the  roads  and  make  them  wide  are  two  of  the  prime  consider- 
ations in  road  building.  He  thought  100  feet  is  none  too  wide, 
and  if  125  feet,  so  much  the  better. 

Burton  W.  Potter  said  it  has  been  settled  by  the  courts 
that  the  towns  through  which  run  State  roads  are  not  liable  for 
damages  due  to  any  defect  in  those  roads,  because  they  are  in 
the  care  of  the  State  highway  commission.  Mr.  Potter  did  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Parsons  about  straight  and  wide  roads,  because 
he  said  it  is  often  nearer  to  go  around  a  hill,  here  in  New  Eng- 
land where  hills  are  frequent ;  and  as  for  width,  18  feet  clear  of 
any  car  tracks  is  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes  in  the  country. 
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Mr.  Marble  spoke  of  roads  through  which  electric  cars  run, 
saying  they  ought  to  be  wider,  so  that  the  travel  can  pass  on 
both  sides  of  the  tracks.  The  tracks  should  not  be  on  one  side, 
on  account  of  the  danger  they  are  to  the  people  who  live  on 
that  side  of  the  road,  especially  if  the  houses  are  close  to  the 
road.  Roads  through  which  the  cars  run  are  not  as  a  rule  wide 
enough.    They  should  certainly  not  be  less  than  five  rods. 

Mr.  Hadwen  spoke  of  the  complaints  that  the  people  living 
on  Commonwealth  avenue  in  Boston  have  been  making  on 
account  of  the  dust,  which  in  the  absence  of  snow  this  winter  has 
been  a  fearful  nuisance. 


8th  March,  A.  D.  igoo. 


ESSAY 

BY 

HOMER  P.  LEWIS,  Principal  English  High  School, 

Worcester. 

Theme: — Horticulture  and  Education. 

The  world  has  never  before  been  so  keenly  interested  in  edu- 
cation. All  classes  and  conditions  of  people  are  coming  to  see 
the  importance  of  it.  Today  we  are  accomplishing  two  things  ; 
we  are  giving  a  wider  education  than  ever  before,  and  we  are 
getting  a  larger  proportion  of  the  children  into  the  schools.  It 
is  certain  that,  as  time  goes  on,  a  greater  and  greater  number 
of  years  in  childhood  will  be  devoted  to  gaining  an  education. 

In  Worcester  today  about  20  percent,  of  all  the  children  that 
enter  school  continue  through  the  entire  course.  President 
William  J.  Tucker  of  Dartmouth  college  recently  prophesied 
that  the  time  would  come  when  every  child  would  remain  in 
school  until  he  was  20  years  of  age  ;  and  this  prophecy  is  likely 
to  be  fulfilled. 

As  education  becomes  more  general,  the  average  length  of 
the  term  of  life  is  increasing.  Statistics  show  also  that  as  the 
time  spent  in  schools  increases,  the  number  of  criminals  tends  to 
decrease.  It  seems  probable  that  more  education  will  make 
wars  less  frequent.  Altogether,  education  is  an  investment 
that  pays  well.  The  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  United 
States  annually  in  pensions  would  pay  several  times  over  for 
public  schooling.  So  that  an  education  that  prevented  wars 
would  soon  more  than  pay  for  itself. 

The  cost  of  education  will  surely  increase  largely,  as  more 
pupils  are  brought  into  the  schools  and  for  a  longer  period. 
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But  the  money  that  is  spent  for  schools  is  spent  for  a  necessity, 
not  for  a  luxury.  Education  weakens  the  power  of  the  dem- 
agog, purifies  politics,  makes  life  better  and  happier,  does  away 
with  class  legislation,  and  in  many  other  ways  is  a  blessing. 
More  of  it  will  tend  more  and  more  to  broaden  and  deepen 
culture. 

But  education  must  be  fitted  for  the  training  of  all  men. 
Americans  must  realize  that  they  have  to  compete  with  men  of 
all  nations,  and  unless  education  here  keeps  pace  with  that  of 
other  countries,  America  will  soon  be  doing  the  unskilled  labor 
of  the  world. 

For  years  to  come,  the  great  majority  of  the  children  of  the 
land  will  be  educated  in  the  city  schools.  And  it  seems  as  if 
country  bred  boys  usually  distanced  in  the  race  of  life  their 
competitors  city  bred,  who  where  educated  in  the  city  schools. 
It  cannot  be  that  the  country  schools  are  the  best.  The  secret, 
I  think,  is  that  the  country  boy  gets  at  first  hand  from  living 
nature  many  things  that  the  city  boy  gets  from  books  or  not  at 
all.  It  has  been  said  that  the  individual  has  to  go  through  in 
his  development  all  the  experience  and  history  of  the  race. 
The  ancient  man's  intimacy  with  nature  was  so  close  that  it  can 
not  be  reduplicated  in  the  experience  of  the  city  boy.  If  this 
stage  of  communion  with  nature  is  left  out  of  the  boy's  ex- 
perience, he  has  lost  something  for  which  he  can  never  make  up 
in  later  life. 

Prof.  James  of  Harvard  University  says  that  the  country  boy 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  living  nature,  is  always  at  home  in 
the  world,  wherever  he  is  placed.  To  have  been  brought  up 
on  the  farm,  to  have  handled  tools,  a  boat,  a  gun,  means  much 
to  the  boy  ;  and  the  experience  will  develop  a  sounder  mental 
tissue  than  can  be  developed  in  any  other  way. 

Without  this  intimate  relation  to  nature  in  youth,  the  boy's 
esthetic  sense  cannot  be  properly  developed.  It  has  been  said 
that  one  cannot  be  a  poet,  an  imaginative  writer,  an  artist,  un- 
less in  his  youth  he  has  been  in  close  contact  with  nature.  City 
schools  tend  to  teach  materialistic  views  of  life.  European 
schools  are  far  ahead  of  ours  in  sonic  respects.     In  two  ways 
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some  of  them  excel  :  they  have  established  school  gardens, 
and  they  have  excursions  into  the  country  under  the  guidance 
of  some  teacher.    Of  the  first  I  will  speak  briefly. 

In  1 8 (i 9 ,  school  gardens  were  started  in  Russia.  In  1887, 
the  minister  of  agriculture  took  measures  to  encourage  them. 
According  to  the  last  reports  there  were  7521  school  gardens  in 
Russia.  They  have  four  distinct  objects, — hygienic,  scienti lie- 
economical,  general-economical  and  personal-economical.  In 
Italy,  so  early  as  the  14th  century,  a  garden  was  established 
where  trees  and  plants  from  all  over  the  world  were  cultivated. 
Sweden  has  today  over  2000  school  gardens,  and  there  are  many 
in  several  of  the  other  European  countries.  They  are  coming 
to  America,  too. 

They  cannot  make  up  for  the  experience  the  country  boy 
gains,  but  they  go  a  long  way  toward  doing  so.  The  kinder- 
garten is  a  step  in  the  same  direction.  The  additional  cost 
should  not  be  taken  into  account,  for  all  this  improved  education 
makes  for  a  higher  manhood.  And  only  as  education  brings 
man  into  closer  relations  with  nature  can  its  highest  objects  be 
fulfilled. 

The  paper  was  followed  by  a  general  discussion.  Prominent 
among  the  speakers  was  Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge  of  Clark  University, 
who  said,  in  part : — 

John  Fiske  says  that  the  great  distinction  between  man  and 
the  lower  animals  is  the  longer  period  of  youth  and  infancy  in 
man.  A  prolonged  period  of  plasticity  is  needed  by  the  human 
race  for  its  development.  The  first  important  epoch  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  race  came  with  the  domestication  of  animals, 
and  the  second  with  the  domestication 'of  plants.  But  all  or 
nearly  all  our  domestic  animals  and  plants  were  domesticated 
almost  before  the  beginning  of  history. 

Any  plan  of  education  that  leaves  out  the  study  of  nature 
and  of  living  nature  seems  to  me  to  be  fundamentally  wrong. 
We  see  its  results  in  the  army  of  tramps,  and  in  the  machinists 
skilled  in  one  small  part,  who  when  thrown  out  of  work  by 
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improvements  in  methods,  cannot  do  anything  else  or  learn  new 
methods,  and  so  become  tramps  or  criminals. 

The  stream  is  flowing  from  the  country  to  the  city.  The  first 
generation  comes  to  the  city  as  skilled  laborers,  the  second  be- 
comes unskilled  laborers,  and  the  third  has  usually  degenerated 
into  the  criminal  class.  To  correct  this,  in  some  measure, 
handwork  should  be  introduced  into  every  grade  in  the  schools. 

Dr.  Hodge  then  told  of  the  work  he  has  been  doing  in  intro- 
ducing nature  work  of  various  kinds  into  the  schools,  and  said 
that  he  thought  parents  and  teachers  ought  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  this  kind  of  work.  If  every  school  pupil  in  Worcester 
could  be  set  to  work  in  a  small  garden  of  his  or  her  own,  raising 
just  what  was  most  needed  in  the  home,  either  plants  for  food 
or  flowers  to  make  the  home  cheerful  and  bright,  Dr.  Hodge 
said  that  he  believed  the  result  would  be  that  the  crops,  even  in 
actual  market  values,  would  fully  pay  for  the  entire  schooling 
of  the  city.  At  the  same  time  the  children  would  be  learning 
lessons  of  great  value  to  them,  would  be  getting  into  touch  with 
nature,  and  would  be  gaining  a  feeling  of  resourcefulness  that 
would  make  them  better  men  and  women  for  all  time. 
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Charles  Greenwood,  Chairman. 

Calvin  L.  Hartshorn.  George  Mc Williams, 

Frederick  A.  Blake.  George  Calvin  Rice, 

Albert  H.  Lange.  Simon  E.  Fisher. 

Herbert  R.  Kinney.  Henry  E.  Rich. 

Arthur  J.  Marble. 
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Mrs.  G.  McWilliams. 
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JUDGES  OF  AWARD. 


Flowers.  Plants.  Etc. — George  McWilliams,  Whitiusville. 
Fruits.  Etc. — Henry  E.  Rich. 
Vegetables.  Etc. — Charles  Greenwood. 
Native  Mushrooms. — George  E.  Francis.  M.  D. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NOMENCLATURE. 


O.  H.  Had  wen.  George  McWilliams. 

Albert  H.  Lauge.  Charles  Greenwood. 
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Arthur  J.  Marble. 
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GENERAL  RULES  FOR  ALL  EXHIBITIONS. 


A.  Strict  conformity  to  the  Regulations  and  Rules  will  be  ex- 
pected and  required,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  Exhibitors  as  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 

B.  Correct  and  legible  names  must  be  attached  to  each  and  every 
Flower  or  Plant  entered  in  a  class  of  named  varieties. 

C.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  remain  within  the  Hall 
throughout  the  hours  of  Exhibition,  unless  special  permission  for 
their  removal  shall  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  etc. 

D.  All  Small  Fruits  must  be  entered  in  boxes  or  baskets  (except 
in  the  case  of  Strawberries  or  Currants,  which  are  to  be  ?hown 
"flat")  ;  but  they  may  be  displayed  subsequently  in  plates  or  dishes, 
at  the  taste  of  the  exhibitor. 

E.  No  person  shall  take  more  than  one  premium,  under  the  same 
number. 

F.  The  Judges  may  correct,  before  the  close  of  any  Exhibition, 
awards  made  by  them,  if  satisfied  that  such  were  erroneous. 

G.  The  cards  of  competitors  shall  be  put,  reversed,  beneath  the 
plates  ;  and  the  Judges  of  Award  shall  be  excluded  from  the  Hall  of 
Exhibition  until  the  Exhibition  itself  is  ready  for  judgment. 

H.  Competitors  are  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the  conditions 
under  which  articles  are  invited.  Evasion  or  violation  of  them  may 
be  reported  to  the  Trustees  for  future  disqualification  of  the  offender. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


1.  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  15,  April  19,  and 
May  10.  Commencing  June  7  there  will  be  Exhibitions  every  Thurs- 
day until  and  including  September  27  and  October  11,  A.  D.  1900. 
The  hours  of  Exhibition  will  be  between  3  and  4.30  o'clock,  except 
October  11,  for  which  see  day  of  Exhibition.  Articles  offered  for 
premiums  must  be  in  the  Hall  by  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  days  of 
Exhibition.  Between  2.15  and  3  o'clock  the  Hall  will  be  in  exclusive 
charge  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Janitor,  who  will  allow  no  one  else  to 
be  present.  The  Judges  of  Award  may  be  admitted  under  the  limi- 
tations of  General  Rule  G. 
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2.  Competition  for  premiums  is  open  to  all  ;  but  a  discount  of 
one-third  of  the  amount  will  be  made  from  awards  to  persons  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Society  ;  and  it  is  strictly  required  that  all  speci- 
mens offered  for  premium  shall  have  been  grown  by  the  competitors, 
on  their  own  premises,  within  the  County  of  Worcester,  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  (2)  months  previous  to  the  date  of  exhibition. 

3.  After  the  articles  are  arranged  they  will  be  under  the  exclusive 
charge  of  the  Judges,  and  not  even  the  owners  will  have  liberty  to 
remove  them  until  the  exhibition  is  closed  ;  when  they  will  be  delivered 
as  the  contributors  may  direct. 

4.  No  cards  of  a  business  nature  will  be  allowed  in  any  exhibition. 

5.  Where  a  certain  number  or  quantity  of  Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits 
or  Vegetables  is  designated  in  the  schedule,  there  must  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  number  or  quantity  of  specimens  shown  ;  and 
in  no  case  can  any  other  varieties  than  those  named  in  the  schedule 
be  substituted. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  competition  all 
inferior  specimens.  Also,  all  such  Designs  as,  in  their  opinion,  evince 
an  incorrect  taste.  The  Judge  of  Fruits,  in  making  awards,  will 
especially  regard  uniformity  in  size,  symmetry  of  form,  and  beauty 
in  color. 

7.  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  have  power  to  change  the 
time  of  exhibition  for  any  article,  if  an  earlier  or  later  season  renders 
such  change  necessary  ;  and  the  Secretary  is  requested  to  give  notice 
of  one  week,  in  some  daily  paper,  and  also  at  the  preceding  exhibi- 
tion, when  a  change  in  the  Schedule  is  proposed. 

8.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  be  correctly  named. 
Indefinite  appellations  such  as  "Pippin,"  44  Sweeting,"  "Greening," 
etc.,  will  not  be  considered  as  names.  Any  person  exhibiting  the 
same  variety  of  Fruit  or  Vegetable,  under  different  names,  or  exhibit- 
ing as  grown  by  himself,  Flowers,  Fruit  or  Vegetables  grown  by 
another,  thereby  violating  the  objects  and  rules  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  debarred  from  competing  for  the  Society's  premiums  until 
reinstated. 

9.  No  Flowers,  Plants,  Fruits  or  Vegetables  will  be  entitled  to  a 
premium  or  gratuity  unless  they  possess  points  of  superiority;  and 
the  Judges  are  strictly  required  to  withhold  awards  if,  in  their  opinion, 
the  articles  exhibited  do  not  merit  them  ;  nor  shall  any  specimen  for 
which  a  premium  has  been  once  awarded,  receive  another  during  the 
season. 
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10.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  furnish  information  as  to  their 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  to  present  specimens,  for  trial  and  examina- 
tion, if  requested. 

11.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Cut  Flowers,  for  competition,  the  use  of 
foliage  must  be  restricted  to  that  of  the  varieties  shown  ;  and  not 
more  than  five  blooms,  clusters,  sprays  or  spikes,  all  of  which  shall 
be  of  one  color,  and  of  one  variety,  shall  be  allowed  in  the  same 
bottle,  or  vase,  except  when  otherwise  specified  in  the  schedule. 
The  Judge  may  correct  any  error  that  he  thinks  was  without  deliberate 
purpose. 

12.  No  Judge  shall  award  a  premium  or  gratuity  in  any  case 
wherein  he  is  a  competitor,  or  has  an  actual  or  resultant  interest;  in 
any  such  case  the  judgment  shall  be  rendered  by  any  three  of  the 
Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  whom  the  Judge  shall 
invite. 

13.  No  Judge  shall  require  anything  of  competitors  respecting 
their  exhibits,  which  is  not  distinctly  specified  in  the  schedule.  No 
Flowers,  Fruits,  etc.,  etc.,  shall  be  put  on  the  tables,  for  competition 
for  premiums,  by  any  person  who  is  a  judge  as  to  the  awards  to  be 
made  for  Fruits,  Flowers,  etc.,  etc. 

14.  The  standard  number  required  for  an  exhibit,  whether  of 
Fruits  or  Vegetables,  will  be  twelve  (12);  unless  otherwise  specifi- 
cally declared.  The  usual  limit  of  measure,  save  for  Small  Fruits, 
will  be  a  half-peck. 

15.  All  premiums  that  are  not  claimed  within  three  months  after 
the  close  of  the  official  year  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Society. 

16.  The  awards  will  be  made  known  as  soon  as  the  cards  can  be 
filled  out  and  placed  upon  the  tables. 

17.  u  Downing's  Fruits  of  America,"  revised  edition,  will  guide 
the  Judge  of  Fruits  in  his  decisions  upon  matters  at  issue. 

iy  The  Judges  are  authorized  by  the  Trustees  to  invite  the  assist- 
ance of  competent  and  discreet  persons  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 


FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  FRUITS,  &  VEGETABLES. 

A.  D.  1900. 


I^The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  would 
direct  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Judges  to  Rule  6! 

6.  It' will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  competition  all 
inferior  specimens.  Also,  all  such  designs,  as,  in  their  opinion,  evince 
an  incorrect  taste.  The  Judge  of  Fruits,  in  making  aivards,  will 
especially  regard  uniformity  in  size,  symmetry  of  form,  and  beauty  in 
color. 

SPECIAL.  RULES. 

1.  Exhibitors  will  add  value  to  their  exhibits  by  having  all  specimens  correctly 
and  legibly  named,  and  the  number  of  varieties  written  on  the  entry  cards.  Notice 
of  which  will  be  taken  by  the  Judge  in  awarding  the  premiums. 

2.  The  Judge  shall  not  award  gratuities  for  flowers  that  are  covered  by  the  call  of 
thai  day. 

3.  While  it  is  expected  that  Exhibitors  will  take  pains  to  correctly  name  their 
exhibits,  the  Judge  w  ill  not  exclude  an  exhibit  for  mistake  in  nomenclature. 

4.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Lilies  the  pollen  may  be  removed. 

By  vote  of  the  Trustees,  all  entries  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary, 
and  all  cards  made  out  by  him  or  his  assistant. 

Thursday,  March  15. 

\^TThe  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  P^xhibitions  will  meet 
at  3^  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

HYACINTH, — in  bloom.— 
No.  1.    Six  plants,  four  premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS,— in  bloom.— 
No.  2.    Four  plants,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PRIMULA,  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY,   IN  BLOOM.  

No.  3.    Four  plants,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CINERARIA,— in  bloom.— 
No.  4.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CYCLAMEN —in  bloom.— 
No.  5.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  6.    One  plant,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


1900.] 
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BEGONIA-GLORIE  DE  LORRAINE, — one  plant,  in  bloom  — 

No.  7.    Three  premiums   3  00    2  00    i  00 

CARNATION.— 
No.  8.     Cut  blooms  with  foliage.  Not 
to  exceed  24  vases,  four  premi- 
ums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ARUM  (RICHARDIA) , — in  bloom.— 
No.  9.    Best  collection  ;  grown  in  an  8-inch 

pot;  three  premiums   2  00    1  00  50 

AZALEA  INDICA,— in  bloom.— 

No.  10.    One  plant,  three  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  II.    Three  plants,  four  premiums...  5  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  12.    Not   to  exceed  twenty  blooms 
(clusters,  sprays  or  spikes  in 

vases),  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  13.    Baldwin,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  0( >  50 

No.  14.    Northern  Spy,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  15.    Roxbury  Russet,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  16.    Any  other  variety, named,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE. — 

No.  17.    Drumhead,  3  specimens,  three  premiums. $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  18.    Red,  three  premiums     1  50    1  00  50 

No.  19.    Savoy,  three  premiums   ...    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY.— 

No.  20.    Six  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 

No.  21.  Hubbard,  3  specimens,  three  premiums...  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  22.    Any   other  variety,  3    specimens,  three 

premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM.— 

No.  23.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP.— 

No.  24.  Swede,  Yellow,  6  specimens,  three  premi- 
ums  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  25.  Swede,  White,  6  specimens,  three  premi- 
ums     1  50    1  00  50 

No.  26.    White  Egg,  12  specimens,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 
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BEET.— 

No.  27.    Turnip,  three  premiums   $1  f>0    1  00  50 

CARROT.— 

No.  28.    Intermediate,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

LETTUCE. — 

No.  29.    Six  heads,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  April  ig. 

^gTThe  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitons  will  meet 
at  3£  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— not  to  exceed  20  vases.— 
No.  30.    Not  to  exceed  five  blooms,  clusters, 
sprays  or  spikes  in   each,  four 

premiums.   $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  31.    Basket, — No  restrictions,  four  pre- 
miums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZONALE  GERANIUM,— in  bloom.— 
No.  32.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH, — in  bloom.— 
No.  33.    Twelve    plants,    not  less   than  6 

varieties,  four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

NARCISSUS, — not  to  exceed  24  vases. — 
No.  34.    Four  premiums     3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP.— 

No.  35.    Four  pots  or  pans,  not  to  exceed 
12  bulbs  in  each,  not  less  than 

three  varieties,  four  premiums ..  .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


HORSE  RADISH.— 
No.  36.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums. .  ... .  $1  50    1  00  50 


1900.] 
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PARSNEP. — 

No.  37.    Hollow  Crown,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  38.    Other  varieties,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH. — 

No.  39.    Long,  two  bunches  (6   in   each  bunch), 

three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  40.    Globe,  two  bunches  (6  in  each  bunch), 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SALSIFY.— 

No.  41.    Three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

LETTUCE.— 

No.  42.    Six  heads,  four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB.— 

No.  43.    Any  variety,  three  premiums  , ...  1  50    1  00  50 

DANDELION  (cultivated).— 
No.  44.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH. — 

No.  45.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  May  io. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will  meet 
at  3£  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  46.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  premi- 
ums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  47.    Basket, — No  restrictions,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  01)    1  00  50 

PANSY, — without  foliage. — 
No.  48.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  one  stem  in 

a  vase,  four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH,— open  culture.— 
No.  49.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PELARGONIUM — (Fancy  and  Show) — in  bloom. — 
No.  50.    Four  plants,  of  distinct  varieties,  three 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00 

* 
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TULIP. — OPEN  CULTURE.  

No.  51.    Display  not  to  exceed   24  vases, 

four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

AZALEA— (Mollis).— 
No.  52.    For  the  best  display  in  vases,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASPARAGUS. — 
No.  53.    Two  bunches,  twelve  specimens  each,  three 

premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

DANDELION.— 
No.  54.    Cultivated,  half-peck,  three  premiums  ...  1  50    1  00  50 

ONION  — 

No.  55.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 

No.  56.    Long,  two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch,  three 

premiums   ...    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  57.    Globe,  two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,— 12  stalks.— 

No.  58.    Linnaeus,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  59.    Victoria,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH. — 

No.  60.    Half-peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  7. 

|y  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will  meet 
at  3 J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  61.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  premi- 
ums $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  62.    One  Vase. — The  specimens  not  to 

be  tied  or  wired,  four  premiums . .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
NATIVE  FLOWERS.— 
No.  63.    In    vases,  no  dupli- 
cates,   six  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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BEGONIA, — in  bloom. — 

No.  64.    One  plant,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

IRIS. — 

No.  65.    Not  to  exceed  10  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

RHODODENDRON!. — 
No.  66.    Display,  in  vases,  four  premiums .  .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

AZALEA,— Ghent.— 
No.  67.    Display  in  vases,  four  premiums..  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  68.    From  hardy  plants  and  shrubs,  dis- 
play not  to  exceed  24  vases,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

P^EONY.— 
No.  69.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  five 

premiums   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


STRAWBERRY.— 
No.  70.    Any  variety,  24  berries,  flat,  four 

premiums   $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


ASPARAGUS.— 
No.  71.    Two  bunches,    twelve  specimens  each, 

three  premiums  ...Si  50    1  00  50 

BEET.— 

No.  72.    Early,  twelve  specimens,  three  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00 
CUCUMBER.— 

No.  73.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH.— 

No.  74.    Half-peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  5C 

RHUBARB,— monarch.— 
Fjo.  75.    Three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  14. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  76.    One  vase,  the  specimens  not  to  be 

tied  or  wired,  four  premiums  ...  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET, — no  restrictions. — 

No.  77.    Amateur, — four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  78.    Florist,— four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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HAND  BOUQUET.— 
No.  79.    Not  to  exceed  nine  inches  in  diame- 
ter, four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

FUCHSIA. — 
No.  80.    Distinct  varieties,  four  plants  in 

bloom,  four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


STRAWBERRY,— open  culture.— 

No.  81.    Haviland,  four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  82.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


BEET.— 

No.  83.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  84.    One-half  peck,  four  premiums          2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

LETTUCE.— 

No.  85.    Six  heads,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  21. 

ROSE. — 

No.  86.  Twelve  blooms  or  clusters  of 
distinct  named  varieties  of  H. 
P.  Roses,  outdoor  culture,  four 

premiums   $4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  87.    Six  blooms  or  clusters  of  distinct 
named  varieties  of  H.  P.  Roses, 

outdoor  culture,  four  premiums..  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  88.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  of 
H.  P.  Roses,  one  bloom 
or  cluster  in  each,  five 

premiums    5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  81).    Basket  of  Roses,  four  premiums.  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  90.    Vase,  H.  P.  Roses,  shades  of  one  color, 
not  to  exceed  10  blooms,  three  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00 


1900. J  SCHEDULE   OF   PREMIUMS.  1  3 

P^ONIA.— 
No.  91.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one 
flower   in  each,  five  pre- 
miums  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


STRAWBERRY . — 

No.  92.    Bubach,  24  berries,  three  premiums  ...  ..$1  50  1  00  50 

No.  93.    Marshall,  three  premiums                           1  50  1  00  50 

No.  94.    Miner,  four  premiums                      2  00    1  50  1  00  50 

No.  95.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums                                         2  00    1  50  1  00  50 


PEA.— 

No.  96.    Nott's   Excelsior,    one-half   peck,  three 

premiums  ...    $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  97.    Any  other  variety  named,  one-half 

peck,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

ONION.— 

No.  98.    Any  variety,  two  bunches,  six  each,  three 

premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP. — 

No.  99.    Any  variety,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  28. 

CUT  FLOWERS  —AMATEURS  ONLY.— 

No.  100.  Not  to  exceed  20  vases  (no 
duplicates),  five  premi- 
ums $3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

HAND  BOUQUET.— 
No.  101.    Not  to  exceed  9  inches  in  diameter, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CAMPANULA  MEDIA. — (Canterbury  Bell). 
No.  102.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

IRIS. — (English  and  Spanish). 
No.  103.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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DIANTHUS  BARBATUS. — (Sweet  William). 
No.  104.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one  truss 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

FOXGLOVE. — 

No.  105.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  three  premiums.  2  00    1  00  50 

H.  P.  ROSES.  — 
No.  106.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one 
bloom  or  cluster  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


STRAWBERRY.— 

No.  107.    M.  A.  C,  three  premiums  $1  50  1  00  50 

No.  10H.  Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  109.    Collection,  not  more  than  five 

varieties,  five  premiums. .  3  00    2  00    1  50  1  00  50 

CHERRY. — 

No.  110.    Black  Tartarian,  three  premiums...   ...   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  111.    Gov.  Wood,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  112.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 


BEET, — open  culture. — 
No.  113.    Turnip  rooted,  12  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums  1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT.— 

No.  114.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each,  three  pre- 
miums  1  50    1  00  50 

PEA. — 

No.  115.    Gradus,  one-half  peck,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  5. 

|y  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will  meet 
at  3£  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— distinct  varieties.— 
No.  116.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $.5  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZONALE  GERANIUM.— 
No.  117.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one  truss 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums..   .. .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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LILIUM  CANDIDUM ,— in  vases — 
No.  118.    Twelve  spikes,  four  premiums  .3  00    2  00    1  f>0    1  00 

GLOXINIA,  DISTINCT.  

No.  119.    Four  plants  iu  bloom,  four  premi- 
ums   ...  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


July  Exhibition  of  Native  Mushrooms. 


As  the  growth  and  abundance  of  Fungi  depend  on  the  weather  and 
the  nature  of  the  season  the  exact  date  cannot  be  fixed  in  advance, 
but  notice  will  be  given  as  early  as  possible. 

Collection  of  named  varieties,  three  premiums  .  . .  $3  00  2  00  1  00 
In  making  these  awards  the  number  and  size  of  specimens  will  not 
have  as  much  weight  as  accurate  naming  of  species  and  their  variety, 
and  accurate  description  of  the  edible  and  hurtful  qualities  will  be 
considered  to  increase  their  merit.  The  offering  of  these  premiums  is 
not  to  encourage  the  exhibiting  of  a  great  many  kinds,  concerning 
which  little  or  nothing  is  known,  but  to  educate  exhibitors  and  the 
public  in  the  nature  of  this  very  large  part  of  our  native  vegetation, 
which  has  been  so  greatly  neglected  in  the  past.  At  other  exhibitions 
of  the  Society  gratuities  may  be  given  for  choice  single  specimens  or 
collections,  named  or  unnamed. 

The  awards  in  this  department  will  be  made  by  George  E.  Francis, 
M.  D.  The  Secretary  will  furnish  cards  for  exhibitors  for  writing  the 
names  of  varieties,  using  white  for  edible,  red  for  poisonous,  and  blue 
for  doubtful. 


inursaay,  juiy  12. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 

No.  131.  Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  132.  Basket,  no  restrictions,  four  pre- 
miums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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PETUNIA,  WITHOUT  FOLIAGE.  

No.  133.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  one  flower 

in  each  vase,  four  premiums  ...  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
HYDRANGEA, — one  plant  in  bloom. — 
No.  134.    Four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


CHERRY.— 

No.  135.    Downer's  Late  Red,  three  premiums ...  .  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  136.    Any  other  variety,  three  premiums             1  50  1  00  50 

CURRANT.— 

No.  137.    Fay,  24  bunches,  four  premiums.  .  2  00    1  50  1  00  50 

No.  138.    Red  Dutch,  four  premiums              2  00    1  50  1  00  50 

No.  139.    White,  four  premiums                     2  00    1  50  1  00  50 

RASPBERRY.— 

No.  140.    Golden  Queen,  one  quart,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  141.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 


BEAN, — Snap — one-half  peck. — 

No.  142.    Wax,  four  premiums..   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  143.    Green  pod,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  144.    Champion  of  England,  three  premiums.  2  00    1  50    1  00 

No.  145.    Telephone,  three  premiums....    2  00    1  50    1  00 

CABBAGE.— 

No.  146.    Henderson,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  147.    Summer  Crookneck,  3  specimens,  three 

premiums   ....  1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO.— 

No.  148.    Any  named  variety,  three  specimens..  2  00    1  50    1  00 


Thursday,  July  19. 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDII. — 

No.  149.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HOLLYHOCK.— 

No.  150.    Not  to  exceed  twenty  vases,  one 

bloom  in  each,  four  premiums..  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


1900.] 


SCHEDULE  OF  PREMIUMS. 
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SWEET  PEA, — without  foliage. — 
No.  151.  Not  to  exceed  40 
vases,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  flower  stems 
in  a  vase,  six  pre- 
miums  8  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

GOOSEBERRY. — 
No.  152.    One  quart,  any  named  variety, 

four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR. — 

No.  153.    D'Ete,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN, — (shell)  . — 
No.  154.    Any  (named)  variety,  four  pre- 
miums  ...  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN.— 

No.  155.    (Sweet),  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

POTATO,— 12  specimens. 

No.  156.    Hebron,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  157.    Polaris,  three  premiums  , .  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  158.    Rose,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  159.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  26. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— distinct  varieties.— 
No.  160.    Twenty  blooms,  clusters,  sprays, 
stems,  or  spikes,  in  vases,  four 

premiums   $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET, — no  restrictions. — 

No.  161.    Amateur,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  162.    Florist,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CLEMATIS.— 

No.  163.    Display,  in  vases,  three  premiums   2  00    1  00  50 

NATIVE  FLOWERS.— 

No.  164.  Display  in  vases,  no 
duplicates,  six  pre- 
miums.   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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APPLE.— 

No.  165.    Yellow  Transparent,  three  premiums  ....  Si  50  1  00  50 

No.  166.    Tetofsky,  three  premiums                          1  50  1  00  50 

No.  167.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 
PEAR. — 

No.  168.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 


BLACKBERRY. — 
No.  169.    Agawam,  one  quart,  three  premiums  ...$1  50    1  00  50 
No.  170.    Early  Harvest,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


BEAN — (shell)  . — 
No.  171.    Dwarf    Horticulture,   half  peck, 

four  premiums.   .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN.— 

No.  172.    Crosby,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CUCUMBER.— 

No.  173.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO.— 

No.  174.    Acme,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  2. 

l^The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will  meet 
at  3£  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

ANTIRRHINUM,— Snap  Dragon.— 
No.  175.    Twenty-four  vases,  not  to  exceed 
three  branches  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

GERMAN  STOCKS. — 
No.  176.    Twenty-four  vases,  not  to  exceed 
three  branches  in   a  vase,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SWEET  PEA,— without  foliage. — 
No.  177.  Not  to  exceed  40 
vases,  not  exceed- 
ing 10  flower  stems 
in  a  vase,  six  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


1900.] 


SCHEDULE  OF  PREMIUMS. 


CHINA  PINK.— 
No.  178.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  no  dupli- 
cates, four  premiums  


3  00    2  00    1  00 


APPLE. — 


August  Exhibition  of  Native  Mushrooms. 


As  the  growth  and  abundance  of  Fungi  depend  on  the  weather  and 
the  nature  of  the  season  the  exact  date  cannot  be  fixed  in  advance, 
but  notice  will  be  given  as  early  as  possible. 

Collection  of  named  varieties,  three  premiums  . . . . $3  00  2  00  1  00 
In  making  these  awards  the  number  and  size  of  specimens  will  not 
have  as  much  weight  as  accurate  naming  of  species  and  their  variety, 
and  accurate  description  of  the  edible  and  hurtful  qualities  will  be 
considered  to  increase  their  merit.  The  offering  of  these  premiums  is 
not  to  encourage  the  exhibiting  of  a  great  many  kinds,  concerning 
which  little  or  nothing  is  known,  but  to  educate  exhibitors  and  the 
public  in  the  nature  of  this  very  large  part  of  our  native  vegetation, 
which  has  been  so  greatly  neglected  in  the  past.  At  other  exhibitions 
of  the  Society  gratuities  may  be  given  for  choice  single  specimens  or 
collections,  named  or  unnamed. 

The  awards  in  this  department  will  be  made  by  George  E.  Francis, 
M.  D.  The  Secretary  will  furnish  cards  for  exhibitors  for  writing  the 
names  of  varieties,  using  white  for  edible,  red  for  poisonous,  and  blue 
for  doubtful. 


miums 


$3  00 


2  00    1  00 


GLADIOLUS. — 


No.  189.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums  

SALPIGLOSSIS.— 

No.  190.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums    


3  00 


2  00 


2  00    1  00 


1  50    1  00 
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APPLE.— 

No.  191.    Oldenburg,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  192.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 
PEAR. — 

No.  193.    Giffard.  four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  194.    Alexander,  three  premiums  1  50    1  On  50 

No.  195     Beatrice,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


BEAN. — shell. — 
No.  196.    Pole,  any  variety,  three  premiums...     .81  50    1  00  50 
No.  197.    Pole  (string),  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH.— 

No.  198.    Marrow,    three   specimens,    three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO. — 

No.  199.    Beauty,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  16. 

ASTER. — 

No.  200.    Comet.  20  vases,  one  bloom  in 

each,  four  premiums  S3  00    2  00    1  Oo  50 

No.  201.    Victoria,  30  vases,  one  bloom  in 

each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  202.     Pompom,  not  to  exceed  20  vases. 

one  plant  in  each,  four  premiums  3  00  2  00  1  00  50 
No.  203.    Truffaot, —  Paeony-Flowered,  not 

to  exceed  30  vases,  one  bloom  in 

each  vase,  four  premiums  .....  3  00  2  00  1  00  50 
No.  204.    Any  other  variety  than  the  above,  not  to 

exceed  20  vases,  one  bloom  in  each. 

three  premiums   2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS. — 
No.  205.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in  each. 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PHLOX.  —  PERENNIAL.  

No.  206.    Twenty  vases,  one  head  in 

each,  five  premiums  ...  3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


1900.] 
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APPLE. — 

No.  207.    Somerset,  four  premiums   $2  00    1  .50    1  00  50 

No.  208.     Williams,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  01)  50 

No.  209.    Golden  Sweet,  three  premiums   I  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  210.    Clapp's  Favorite,  four  premiums.  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
PEACH.— 

No.  211.    Any  variety,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN,  —  (half-peck  in  pod). — 

No.  212.    G-oddard,  three  premiums   .$1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE. — 

No.  213.    Winnigstadt,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP. — 

No.  214.    Purple  top,  three  premiums   2  00    1  00  50 

CORN.— 

No.  215.     (Sweet),  Twelve  ears,  not  less  than  12 

rows,  three  premiums.    1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  August  23. 

BOUQUET — (PARLOR). 

No.  216.    Amateur,— four  premiums  $3  00    2  00    J  00  50 

No.  217.    Florist,— four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SCABIOSA.— 
No.  218.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not  ex- 
ceeding six  flowers   in  a  vase, 

four  premiums   $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZINNIA.— 
No.  219.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  at  least 
12  varieties,  one  flower  in  a  vase, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

LILIUM  SPECIOSUM— in  vases.— 
No.  220.    Twelve  spikes,  four  premiums....  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  221.    Sour  Bough,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  222.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 
Crab. 

No.  223.    Transcendent,  24  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums    1  50    1  00  50 
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PEAR. — 

No.  224.    Assomption,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  5( 

No.  225.    Petite  Marguerite,  three  premiums . .   ...  1  50  1  00  5< 

No.  226.    Rostiezer,  three   premiums   1  50  1  00  5( 

No.  227.    Tyson,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  5 

PEACH.— 

No.  228.    Cooledge,  three   premiums   1  50  1  00  5 

No.  229.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  5 

BEAN — (half-peck  in  pod), — 
No.  230.    Horticultural  (pole),  three  premiums  .  .     1  50    1  00  5 
Lima — Large, 

No.  231.    Half-peck,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  5 

CAULIFLOWER. — 
No.  232.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  0 

TOMATO.— 

No.  233.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  5 
SQUASH. — 

No.  234.    Any  variety,  three  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums  .  1  50    1  00  5 

Thursday,  August  30. 

BEGONIA — (Tuberous  Rooted). 
No.  235.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases, 

five  premiums  $4  00    3  00    2  50    2  00  10 

DAHLIA.— 

Large  Flowered, — 
No.  236.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one  flower 

in  each,  five  premiums.  .  .$3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  5 
Pompon, 

No.  237.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  flowers  in  each,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  5 

NASTURTIUM  OR  TROP^OLUM.- 
No.  238.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  not  more 
than  six  blooms  in  each  vase, 

four  premiums ....    3  00    2  00    1  00  5 

VERBENA. — 
No.  239.    Not   to   exceed   24   vases,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  5 


1900.] 

SCHEDULE  OF  PRKMflJMS. 
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ASTER 

, — SEMPLES. — 

Nrk  940 

V  dot;      KJl       &\)      UlUUUJiS)  jjlv^ 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

No.  241. 

l\ 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  242. 

Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEAR.- 

"Mr*  9/1Q 
1MO.  Z'lO. 

i 

i 
i 

oo 

ou 

No.  244. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  245. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEACH 

. — 

No.  246. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PLUM.- 

No.  247. 

Bradshaw,  five  premiums. .  3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  248. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  249. 

Washington,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  250. 

Gen.  Hand,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No  251. 

Imperial  Gage,  three  premiums   

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  252. 

Victoria,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No  253 

•TpfTpr^nn    four  nrpminmcs                    9  00 

50 

I 

00 

^0 

OVJ 

No.  254. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CUCUMBER.  FOR  PICKLES.— 

No.  255. 

SI 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CORN.- 

—VARIETIES  NOT  SCHEDULED.  

No.  256 

(Sweet),  12  ears,  of  not  less  than  12 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

peppp:r.— 

No.  257. 

Large  Bell,  12   specimens,  three  premi- 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  258. 

Squash,  12  specimens,  three  premiums.. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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Thursday,  September  6. 

I3p7%e  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will  meet 
at  3  J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properhj  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— distinct  varieties.— 

No.  259.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00 

geranium- 
No.  260.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one 
truss  in  a  vase,  five  pre- 
miums.   3  00    2  00 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  261.    Not   to   exceed   20   vases,  four 

premiums   3  00 


APPLE.— 


No.  262. 

 i 

n 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  263. 

Holden,  three  premiums  

i 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  264. 

Wealthy,  three  premiums  

i 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEAR.- 

No.  265. 

Lucrative,  three  premiums.  .  ... 

i 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  266. 

Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums 

i 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PLUM.- 

No.  267. 

Lombard,  four  premiums  ....... 

2  00 

i 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  268. 

i 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  269. 

Japanese,  four  premiums  .... 

2  00 

i 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  270. 

Moore's  Arctic,  three  premiums.  . 

i 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  271. 

Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums 

i 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEACH 

No.  272. 

Crawford  (Early),  four  premiums. $2  00 

i 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  273. 

Other  varieties,  three  premiums. 

i 

50 

1 

00 

50 

2  00    1  00  50 

1  50    1  00  50 

2  00    1  00  50 


CABBAGP],      NAMED  VARIETIES. — 

No.  274.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums. $2  00    1  50 


1  00  50 


September  Exhibition  of  Native  Mushrooms. 


As  the  growth  and  abundance  of  Fungi  depend  on  the  weather  and 
the  nature  of  the  season  the  exact  date  cannot  be  fixed  in  advance, 
but  notice  will  be  given  as  early  as  possible. 

Collection  of  named  varieties,  three  premiums  . .  . .  $3  00  2  00  1  00 
In  making  these  awards  the  number  and  size  of  specimens  will  not 
have  as  much  weight  as  accurate  naming  of  species  and  their  variety, 
and  accurate  description  of  the  edible  and  hurtful  qualities  will  be 
considered  to  increase  their  merit.  The  offering  of  these  premiums  is 
not  to  encourage  the  exhibiting  of  a  great  many  kinds,  concerning 
which  little  or  nothing  is  known,  but  to  educate  exhibitors  and  the 
public  in  the  nature  of  this  very  large  part  of  our  native  vegetation, 
which  has  been  so  greatly  neglected  in  the  past.  At  other  exhibitions 
of  the  Society  gratuities  may  be  given  for  choice  single  specimens  or 
collections,  named  or  unnamed. 

The  awards  in  this  department  will  be  made  by  George  E.  Francis, 
M.  D.  The  Secretary  will  furnish  cards  for  exhibitors  for  writing  the 
names  of  varieties,  using  white  for  edible,  red  for  poisonous,  and  blue 
for  doubtful. 


1000.]                                 SCHEDULE  OF  PREMIUMS. 
CELERY, —  BLANCHED.  

No.  275.    Six  specimens,  any  variety  named, 

four  premiums.   2  00    1  50 


Thursday,  September  13. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  276.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 


miums $3  00    2  00 

(Basket). — No  restrictions. 

No.  277.    Amateur,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00 

No.  278.    Florist,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00 

ASTER.— 

No.  279.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one  plant 

in  each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  0  ) 

marigold- 
No.  280.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  flowers  in  a  vase,  four 
premiums    ...  2  00    1  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  281.    Gravenstein,  five  premiums. S3  00    2  00    1  50 

No.  282.    Maiden's  Blush,  three  premiums..   1  50 

No.  283.    Porter,  three  premiums   .  .  1  50 

No.  284.    Washington  Strawberry,  four  pre- 
miums  2  00    1  50 

APPLE,— Crab.— 


No.  285.    Hyslop,  24  specimens,  three  premiums..  1  50 


PEAR.— 

No.  286.    Bartlett,  five  premiums....  3  00    2  00    1  50 
No.  287.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums  2  00    1  50 

PEACH. — 

No.  288.    Oldmixon,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50 

No.  289.    Crosby,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50 

No.  290.    Seedlings,  three  premiums   1  50 

No.  291.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  pre- 
miums   ...  1  50 


25 

1  00  50 


1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 
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PLUM. — 

No.  292.    Coe's  Golden  Drop,  three  premiums  ...  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  293.    Pond's  Seedling,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

GRAPE.— 

No.  294.    Green   Mountain,  three   clusters,  three 

premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  295.    Moore,  three  premiums  ...   1  50    1  00  50 


melon- 
no.  296.    Green  Flesh,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  297.  Yellow  Flesh,  four  premiums.  ...  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  298.    Water,  three  specimens,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 


CARROT.— 

No.  299.    Any  variety,  three  premiums. . .   $1  50    1  00  50 

EGG  PLANT.— 
No.  300.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 

No.  301.    Red,  three  specimens,  three  premiums...  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  302.    Savoy,  three  specimens   1  50    1  00  50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  303.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums. .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  20. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  304.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  305.    Basket,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  306.    American  Beauty,  three  premiums  $1  50  1  00  50 

No.  307.    Lyscom,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  308.    Mother,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  309.    Twenty-Ounce,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 
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PEAR.— 

No.  310.    Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  311.    Superfin,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  312.    Urbaniste,  three  premiums  . . . .  1  50  1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  313.    Crawford  (late),  four  premiums  .  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  314.    Stump  the  World,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

GRAPE. — 

No.  315.    Brighton,  three  clusters,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  316.    Lindley,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  317.    Massasoit,  three  premiums                 ....  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  318.    Worden,  four  premiums                  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 


VEGETABLE. — 
No.  319.    Collection,  not  exceeding  25 

varieties,  four  premiums  $10  00    8  00    6  00    4  00 


Thursday,  September  27. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 

No.  320.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  321.  Native  Flowers  in 
vases,  no  dupli- 
cates, six  premiums  3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  322.    Hubbardston,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  323.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  224.  Seckel,  five  premiums  ....  3  00  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  325.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 
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GRAPE  — 


1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  327.    Delaware,  three  premiums... 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  328.    Niagara,  three  premiums   ...  . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  329.    Pocklington,  three  premiums  . 

1 

oO 

1 

AA 

ou 

oO 

No.  330.    Salem,  three  premiums  ....... 

1 

oO 

1 

00 

oO 

1 

X  A 

oO 

1 

AA 

00 

K  A 

No.  332.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

QUINCE.  -Twelve  specimens. 

No.  333.    Champion,  four  premiums  . .... 

. .$2  00 

1 

oO 

1 

AA 

00 

oO 

No  334.    Orange,  four  premiums   

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

ou 

No.  335.    Other  varieties,  three  premiums 

.  . . .  . . . . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

POTATO.— 

No.  336.    Six  varieties  (named),  12  speci- 

mens of  each,  four  premiums. 

S3  00  2 

00  1 

50  1 

00 

SQUASH. — Three  specimens. 

No.  337.    Essex-Hybrid,  four  premiums  . 

.  .  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

No.  338.    Warren,  four  premiums  ... 

.  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

^  A 

oO 

No.  339.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  p 

•emiums. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CELERY. — Blanched — Six  specimens. 

No.  340.    Paris  Golden,  four  premiums  .  . 

. .  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No  341.    Other  varieties,  four  premiums. 

.     2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CABBAGE.— 

No.  342.    Brunswick,  four  premiums  .... 

.  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Thursday,  October  n. 

I^Tfte  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will  meet 
at  3^  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

This  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  12.30  until  9  P.  M. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready  for 
inspection  by  the  Judges,  by  11  o'clock  A.  M.  Dinner  will  be  served 
in  the  Banquet  Hall  at  12.30.  Tickets  50  cents.  Followed  by  short 
addresses. 


PLANTS,— in  pots.— 
No.  343.    Display,  five  premiums ..  $4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 


1900.]  SCHEDULE  OF   PR  KM  Id  M  S .  2!» 

PALMS. — 

No.  344.    Display,three  premiums  ...   10  00    6  00    4  00 

FERNS, — in  pots. — 
No.  345.    Collection,  four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

cut  flowers  - 
No.  346.    In  any  form,  gratuities. 


APPLE.— 
No.  347.    Baldwin,  six  premi- 


nma                            SH4.  00     '3  00 

2 

00 

1 

1 

oO 

i 
i 

00 

^0 

1NO.  04:0. 

i 

C\f\ 

1 

1 

I 

00 

oO 

No.  349. 

Leicester  Sweet,  three  premiums. 

1 

50 

00 

50 

No.  350. 

Sutton  Beauty,  four  premiums... 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  351. 

Tompkins  King,  four  premiums  .  . 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  352. 

2 

00 

50 

1 

00 

50 

1MO.  606. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

oO 

No.  354. 

Pound  Sweet,  three  premiums  ..... 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  355. 

R.  I.  Greening,  five  premi- 

ums                                                                   Q  C\f\ 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

ou 

IN  O .  O  O  0 . 

Mcintosh,  five  premiums..  3  00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

ou 

ISO.  60  i . 

Northern  Spy,  four  premiums... 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

oO 

JNO.  o5o. 

Palmer,  five  premiums  ...  3  00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

oO 

No.  359. 

Roxbury  Russet,  four  premiums. 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  360. 

Collection,  not  to  exceed 

ten  varieties,  five  pre- 

miums                          5  00  4 

00  3 

00  2 

00  1 

00 

No.  361. 

Varieties,    not    scheduled,  four 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEAR. 

No.  362. 

Angouleme,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  363. 

Clairgeau,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  364. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  365. 

Josephine  de  Malines,  three  premiums. .  . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  366. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  367. 

Lawrence,  four  premiums  ...  ... 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

30 
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No.  368.    Winter  Xelis.  three  premiums   1  50 

No.  369.    Anjou,  six  premiums.  4  00    3  00    2  00  1  50 
No.  370.    Cornice,    six  premi- 
ums.  ...                4  00    3  00    2  00  1  50 

No.  371.    Frederick  Clapp,  three  premiums   1  50 

No.  372.    Onondaga,  three  premiums    ...    1  50 

No.  373.    Bosc,  six  premiums.  4  00    3  00    2  00  1  50 
No.  374.    Sheldon,  six  premi- 
ums                        4  00    3  00    2  00  1  50 

No.  375.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums  2  00  1  50 

GRAPE,  OPEN  CULTURE.  

No.  376.    Collection  of  not  less 
than  five  varieties, 

six  premiums   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50 

No.  377.    Diana,  three  clusters,  three  premiums..  1  50 
PEACH. — 

No.  378.    Any  variety,  four  premiums   2  1)0    1  50 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.— 
No.  379.    Half-peck,  three  premiums  ...     .......   1  50 

CELERY, — Blanched — six  specimens. 
No.  380.    Boston  Market,  four  premiums.  .  .  3  00    2  00 
No.  381.    Giant  Pascal,  four  premiums  ...  3  00    2  00 
No.  382.    Any  varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00 

ENDIVE. — 

No.  383.    Six  specimens,  three  premiums.   .......  1  50 

ONION.— 


No.  384.    Red  Globe,  twelve,  three  premiums,  r        1  50 

No.  385.    Yellow  Globe.  Danvers,  three  premiums.  1  50 

SALSIFY.— 

No.  386.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums.   ...  1  50 

SQUASH.— 
No.  387.    Hubbard,  three   specimens,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50 

No.  388.    Bay  State,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums   ...  2  00    1  50 


1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50. 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 
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PARSLEY  — 

No.  389.    Half-peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP. — 12  specimens. 
No.  390.     Purple  Top  Globe,  four  premiums.  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  391.    White  Egg,  four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  392.    White  Swede,  six  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums   .      1  50    1  00  50 

No.  393.    Yellow  Swede,  six  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums   ...  1  50    1  00  50 

PARSNEP. — Twelve  specimens. 

No.  394.    Three  premiums      1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE. — 
No.  395.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Annual  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  7,  1900. 

Premiums  payable  on  and  after  December  15. 


OFFICERS    AND  COMMITTEES 

OF  THE 

WORCESTER,  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1899-1900. 


PRESIDENT  : 

HAD  WEN,  of  Worcester. 


O.  B. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS: 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  of  Worcester;     GEORGE  E.  FRANCIS,  of  Worcester 
CALVIN  L.  HARTSHORN,  of  Worcester. 

SECRETARY : 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  of  Worcester. 

TREASURER ! 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  of  Worcester. 

LIBRARIAN  : 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  of  Worcester. 

TRUSTEES  (BY  ELECTION): 


George  Cruikshanks, 
O.  B.  Wyman, 
Charles  E.  Parker. 
Frederick  A.  Blake. 
Henry  L.  Parker, 
Henry  Woodward. 
John'B.  Bowker, 
B.  W.  Potter, 
Frank  J.  Kinney, 
Alden  Rice, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
George  F.  Hoar, 
George  Calvin  Rice, 
Louis  J.  Kendall, 
William  O'Connell. 
Charles  Greenwood. 
Arthur  J.  Marble. 
Samuel  Flagg, 
Edward  Hall. 
H.  F.  A.  Lange. 
Fred.  H.  Chamberlaii 
William  J.  Wood, 
Henry  E.  Rich. 


Lunenburg. 
Shrewsbury. 
Holdeh. 
Rochdale. 
Worcester. 


David  L.  Fiske, 
Henry  B.  Watts. 
W.  I"*.  Maynard, 
Edward  A.  Bartlett. 
Simeon  E.  King, 
E.  M.  Bruce, 
George  Me  Williams, 
Edward  L.  Davis. 
Henry  Reed, 
Henry  Phelps, 
Luther  R.  Eames, 
Frederic  G.  Stiles, 
John  Midgley, 
Stillman  H.  Record, 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Lewis  A.  Peters, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
Frederick  B.  Madaus, 
Mrs.  .John  H.  Coes, 
Mrs.  T.  L.  Nelson, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Ward, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifieid. 


Grafton. 
Leicester. 
Shrewsbury. 

Millbury. 
Leominster. 
Whitinsville. 
Worcester. 


Standing  Committees 

George  E.  Francis.  1!)0J. 


on  finance: 
Nathaniel  Paine,  1901. 


AdinA.  Hixon. 


O.  B.  Hadwen. 


ON  LIBRARY  AND  PUBLICATION: 

George  E.  Francis,  M.D., 

ON  NOMENCLATURE: 


Fred.  H.  Chamberlain.  1900. 


Joseph  Jackson. 


George  McWilliams, 


George  E.  Francis, 


Herbert  R.  Kinnev 


Albert  H.  Lange, 


Arthur  J.  Marble, 


Charles  Greenwood. 


Frederick  A.  Blake, 
Albert  H.  Lange. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifieid, 
George  McWilliams, 


Henry  L.  Parker, 


ON  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS: 

Charles  Greenwood,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  G.  McWilliams,  Simon  E.  Fisher, 

Arthur  J.  Marble,  Herbert  R.  Kinney, 

George  C.  Rice,  Henry  E.  Rich, 

Calvin  L.  Hartshorn. 
talent  Hadwen,  and  Secretary  Hixon. 


Auditors. 

Frederic  H.  Chamberlain. 


Henry  Phelps. 


Judges. 

on  Flowers.  Plants,  etc.:  George  McWilliams.  Whitinsville. 
On  Fruits,  etc:  Henry  E.  Rich. 

Vegetables:  Charles  Greenwood. 

Native  Mushrooms:  George  E.  Francis,  M.D. 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY" 

Worcester,  Mass. 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  NOVEMBER  6,  1901 
President  Hadwen,  Presiding 
Voted:    Secretary's  report  was  read  by  Mr.  Hixon,  ac- 
cepted and  referred  to  Committee  on  Library  and  Publica- 
tion. 

Voted  :  In  absence  of  Treasurer  Paine,  Secretary  Hixon 
read  his  report,  which  was  accepted  and  referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Library  and  Publication. 

Voted:  Librarian's  report  read  by  Mr.  Hixon  which 
was  accepted  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Library  and 
Publication. 

Voted:  To  proceed  with  election  of  Officers  and  the 
President  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  three.  He  appointed 
Arthur  J.  Marble,  David  L.  Fiske,  Charles  E.  Parker  to 
collect  and  count  votes. 

Voted:  For  President,  O.  B.  Hadwen,  70;  being  the 
whole  number  cast  he  was  declared  elected. 

Voted:  For  Secretary,  Adin  A.  Hixon,  75;  he  was  de- 
clared elected;  scattering,  2. 

Voted:  For  Librarian,  Adin  A.  Hixon,  57;  he  was  de- 
clared elected;  scattering,  5. 

Voted:  For  Member  of  Finance  Committee,  Nathaniel 
Paine  was  re-elected  for  three  years. 

Voted:  George  E.  Francis,  M.  D.,  declining  to  serve 
longer  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Calvin  L. 
Hartshorn  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  1902. 

Voted:  On  motion  of  Arthur  J.  Marble,  the  Secretary, 
cast  an  Aye  ballot  for  Nathaniel  Paine  for  Treasurer. 

Voted:  On  motion  of  Charles  E.  Parker,  the  President 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  bring  in  a  list  of  three  Vice- 
Presidents  and  46  Trustees.  He  appointed  Charles  E. 
Parker,  H.  B.  Watts,  Elliott  Moore,  George  C.  Rice,  Arthur 
J.  Marble. 

Voted:    On  motion  of  Calvin  L.  Hartshorn  who  ex- 


plained  the  danger  liable  to  arise  from  the  spread  of  the 
San  Jose  Scale  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed. 

Voted:  San  Jose  Commission,  Charles  Greenwood, 
James  Draper,  Henry  E.  Rich. 

Voted:  Calvin  L.  Hartshorn  and  President  Hadwen 
be  added. 

Voted:    An  appropriation  of  One  hundred  dollars  for 
their  use. 
Voted  :    To  dissolve. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 
President  Hadwen,  Presiding 

Voted:  On  Library  and  Publication — Adin  A.  Hixon, 
Frederick  A.  Blake,  Joseph  Jackson. 

Voted:  On  Nomenclature — 0.  B.  Hadwen,  Henry  E. 
Kinney,  Albert  H.  Lange,  Arthur  J.  Marble,  George  Mc- 
William,  Herbert  R.  Kinney,  Charles  Greenwood. 

Voted:  On  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions — Charles 
Greenwood,  Albert  H.  Lange,  George  McWilliam,  Calvin 
L.  Hartshorn,  Henry  E.  Rich,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifleld,  Fred- 
erick A.  Blake,  Arthur  J.  Marble,  George  C.  Rice,  Simon 
E.  Fisher,  Herbert  R.  Kinney,  Mrs.  George  McWilliam, 
President  Hadwen  and  Secretary  Hixon. 

Voted  :  Auditors — Henry  L.  Parker,  Frederick  H.  Cham- 
berlain, John  B.  Bowker. 

Voted:  For  Judge  of  Flowers  and  Plants — George 
McWilliam. 

Voted:    For  Judge  of  Vegetables — Charles  Greenwood. 

Voted:    For  Judge  of  Fruit — Henry  E.  Rich. 

Voted:  For  Committee  on  Winter  Meetings — Arthur 
J.  Marble,  Calvin  L.  Hartshorn,  Edward  W.  Breed,  Presi- 
dent Hadwen  and  Secretary  Hixon. 


ADIN  A.  HIXON, 


Secretary. 


Appropriations 


Voted : 


For  Flowers  and  Plants 
For  Fruit 
For  Vegetables 


$900.00 
800.00 
600.00 


Library  and  Publications  $300 . 00 
Winter  Meetings  300 . 00 

Voted  :    To  dissolve. 

ADIN  A.  HIXON, 

Secretary. 

MEETINGS  FOR  DISCUSSION 
During  the  Winter  Season  1901 

Thursday,  January  3.  Half  a  Century's  Experience  in 
Ornamental  Tree  Planting,  O.  B.  Hadwen,  President. 

Thursday,  January  10.  Some  Observations  and  Impres- 
sions of  a  Journey  in  Europe,  Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Clifton. 

Thursday,  January  17.  The  Raising  of  Orchids  from 
Seed  and  Illustrated  by  Specimens  and  Photographs,  E.  O. 
Orpet,  South  Lancaster. 

Thursday,  January  24.  Horticulture  from  the  Standpoint 
of  an  Amateur.  J.  E.  C.  Farnham,  President  R.  I.  State 
Horticultural  Society. 

Thursday,  January  31.  Creation,  Rev.  Arthur  L.  Weath- 
erby. 

Thursday,  February  7.  Our  Insect  Friends,  Prof.  A.  H. 
Kirkland,  Boston. 

Thursday,  February  14.  An  Amateur's  Success  with 
Flowers,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Brown,  East  Douglas. 

Thursday,  February  21.  Jamaica,  Illustrated  by  stere- 
opticon,  John  Farquhar,  Boston. 

Thursday,  February  28.  The  meeting  of  this  day  will 
be  an  Institute  held  in  connection  with  the  Worcester 
Agricultural  Society.  Morning  Session,  10.30  o'clock. 
Lessons  in  1899  and  1900  in  Pomology,  J.  H.  Hale,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn.  Afternoon  Session,  2.30  o'clock.  Mar- 
ket Gardening,  Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Thursday,  March  7.  Subject  and  speaker  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

Wednesday,  March  13.  Annual  Reunion  and  Social 
Gathering.  Arrangements,  when  perfected,  will  be  an- 
nounced. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  13  and  14.  Massa- 
chusetts Fruit  Growers'  Association  Convention. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society 
herewith  presents  his  report  for  the  year  ending  October  24, 
1901.  The  present  funded  debt  of  the  society  is  $8,900,  requir- 
ing $445  to  pay  the  annual  interest. 

There  is  no  floating  debt  at  this  time  except  bills  outstanding 
up  to  October  1  of  $129.66,  which  were  not  received  in  time  to 
come  into  this  report. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  during  the  yeur  have  been  for 
the  installing  of  the  electric  lighting  punt,  $748.50,  and  for 
frescoing  and  painting  the  hall  and  anterooms,  $610.  Both 
these  expenditures  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  hall, 
and  will  be  likely  to  largely  increase  the  use  thereof  and  thus 
add  materially  to  the  annual  income. 

The  Dewey  Fund  will  show  an  increase  of  $38.35  and  the 
Eames  Fund  $18.53  on  account  of  interest  accrued  from  the 
Savings  Bank  deposits. 

The  detailed  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  here 
follows. 
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Nathaniel  Paine,  Treasurer,  in  account  with 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 
Dr. 

1900. 

Oct.  13.  Cash  balance  as  per  last  report,  £  29.15 
1901. 

Oct.  24.      Receipts  to  date  : 

From  rent  of  stores  (13  months),  6,933.29 

44     rent  of  hall,  3,828.34 

44  membership  fees,  92.00 
44     sale  of  tickets  for  annual  banquet,  135.50 

44     interest  on  deposits,  18.15 

Money  borrowed,  2,400.00 

From  Dewey  Fund  for  books,  10.00 


Total,  $13,446.43 
Or. 

1901. 

Oct.  24.     Payments  to  date  : 

City  taxes  and  water  bills,    $  884.17 

Premiums  paid,  1,970.83 

Paid  judges  of  exhibits,  150.00 
44    for  gas  and  electric 

lighting,  613.78 
44    A.  A.  Hixon,  salary 

as  secretary,  400.00 
44    A.  A.  Hixon,  as  libra- 
rian, and  for  care  of 
hall,                         .  999.99 

44    treasurer,  150.00 

4t    janitor,  500.02 


Amount  carried  forward,  $5,668.79 
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Oct.  24.        Amount  brought  forward,  $5,668.79 

Interest  on  Sav.  Bank  loan,  445.00 

"      44  temporary    44  22.57 

For  coal,  129.95 

44    printing,  561.43 

44    books  and  periodicals,  48.31 

Insurance,  740.80 

Account  of  annual  banquet,  227.80 
Incidentals,  including  telephone, 

and  sundry  hall  expenses,  484.85 
Account  of  winter  meetings,  52.00 

Loans  paid,  3,400.00 

Electric  light,  748.50 

Frescoing  and  painting,  610.00 


Total,  $13,140.00 
1901,  Oct.  24.       Cash  balance,  306.43 


$13,446.43 


The  Francis  H.  Dewey  Fund. 

1900,  Oct.  13.    Balance  of  fund,  $1,206.85 

1901,  Oct.  24.    Interest  to  date,  48.35 

1901,  Oct.  24.    Present  amount  of  fund,  in- 
vested in  Savings  Bank,  $1,255.20 

The  William  Eames  Fund. 

1900,  Oct.  13.    Amount  of  fund,  $530.40 

1901,  Oct.  24.    Interest  to  date,  18.53 

Present  amount  of  fund,  in- 
vested in  Savings  Bank,  $548.93 


October  24,  1901. 


NATHL.  PAINE,  Treas. 
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The  undersigned  Auditors  of  the  Worcester  County  Horti- 
cultural Society  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  above 
account  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct  and  properly  vouched, 
and  the  investments  and  cash  accounted  for. 

F.  H.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
JOHN  B.  BOWKER. 


October  31,  1901. 


ROLL  OF  MEMBERS 


OF  THE 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


OCTOBER  1,  1901. 


%Voxtt#ttxt 

PRESS    OF    CHARLES  HAMILTON, 
311   Main  Street. 
190  1. 


ROLL  OF  MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


This  Roll  of  Members  contains  the 
at  the  time  of  publication.  The  date 
election  to  membership. 

A. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

1856   Allen,  Benj.  D.       Beloit,  Wis. 

1867    Adams,  John  C.  Worcester. 

1867    Armsby,  George  F. 

1872   Ames,  Edwin 

1879   Arnold,  Samuel  A. 

1886    Abbott,  Justin  A.  " 

1891    Allen,  William  I. 

1893    Alexander,  Francis  P.  " 

Allen,  Elizabeth  J.  " 

Atherton,  Mary  E.  " 

Andrews,  Albert  Willard  " 

Allen,  Joseph  Albert  Auburn. 
1897  Adams,  Erastus  No.  Grafton. 
1899  Adams,  Mrs.  Henry  Worcester. 
1899    Alexander,  Effle  M. 

Anderson,  H.  W.  " 
1901    Andrews,  Harriot  Bond  '* 

Adams,  Charles  F.  " 


B. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

Babbitt,  Pliny  H.  Barre. 
Bond,  Thomas  No.  Brookfleld. 
Burrage,  Leonard  Leominster. 
Bancroft,  Mary  C.  Brookline. 
1853    Barnard,  George  A.  Worcester. 


names  of  all  those  known  to  be  living 

before  the  name  indicates  the  year  of 

B. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

1853  Bemis,  Merrick  Worcester. 

1854  Barker,  Rebecca  N.  11 

1855  Bryant,  Mrs.  E. 
1864  Barber,  Miss  R.  E. 

1864  Bartlett,  Mrs.  Louisa  J.  " 

1864  Brooks,  Mrs.  C.  E. 

1865  Bent,  Charles  M. 

1865  Burbank,  Mrs.  Geo.  G.  " 

1865  Burbank,  Miss  Carrie  A.  " 

1865  Bancroft,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  " 

1866  Bennett,  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  " 
1866  Baker,  Mrs.  Jacob  Dudley. 
1866  Barrows,  A.  Herb't  Springfield. 
1866  Bennett,  James  Leominster. 
1866  Bachelor,  C.  O.  Northbridge. 

1866  Bachelor,  Mrs.  Chas.  O.  " 

1867  Barton,  Mrs.  Margaretta  L.  K. 

Worcester. 

1870  Baldwin,  John  S. 

1870  Bullock,  Augustus  G. 

1871  Brown,  Thomas  " 

1871  Blake,  Fred.  A.  Rochdale. 

1872  Buck,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Worcester. 
1872  Bigelow,  James  W.  " 
1872  Ballard,  Harry 

1874  Brimhall,  Mrs.  Silas  J.  " 

1874  Bassett,  D.  H. 

1874  Bruso,  Elizabeth  F.  Mercer,  Me. 

1874  Bennett,  A.  H.  Holden. 

1876  Bowker,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Worcester. 

1876  Ballou,  A.  A. 
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B. 


Date. 
1871 
1880 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1887 

1889 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


1895 
1896 


1897 
1898 

1899 

1900 
1901 


Name.  Residence. 

Bemis,  Daniel  W.  Shrewsbury. 
Ball,  Rev.  George  S.  Upton. 
Brooks,  Walter  F.  Worcester. 
Baldwin,  Charles  C.  " 
Babbitt,  William  E.  " 
Blake,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Rochdale. 
Bennett,  Miss  C.  E.  Worcester. 
Brooks,  Rev.  Arthur  A.  Boston. 
Bartlett,  E.  A.  Shrewsbury. 
Bishop,  Mrs.  John  W. 

Worcester. 
Barnard  William  C.  " 
Barr,  George  L.  " 
Bennett,  Ephraim  L.  Millbury. 
Brierly,  Moses  F.  Worcester. 
Bowker,  John  B.  " 
Bryant,  Charles  H.  14 
Barton,  Samuel  R. 

North  Oxford. 
Ballou,  Chas.  Allen,  Worcester. 
Bryant,  Mrs.  Christopher" 
Brackett,  Mrs.  Frank  D.  " 
Bruce,  Edgar  M.  Leominster. 
Bowen,  Mrs.  William  E. 

Newton  Highlands. 
Brown,  Albert  H.  Westboro. 
Book,  Hugo  Worcester. 
Boardman,  James  E.  Rochdale. 
Bullard,  Mrs.  G.  M.  Worcester. 
Bertels,  B.  J. 

Brierly,  Annie  E.  " 
Bartlett,  John  F. 
Breed,  Edward  W.  Clinton. 
Bill,  Ledyard  Paxton. 
Bond,  Charles  E.  Worcester. 
Balcom,  Mrs.  J.  A.  " 
Bruce,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Leominster. 
Barrett,  Mrs.  George  E. 

Worcester. 
Boyden,  C.  F.  Leominster. 
Burgess,  Silas  A.  Worcester. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Sarah  E. 

East  Douglas. 
Baker,  Mrs.  Caroline  F. 

Worcester. 
Bacon, Charles  S.  North  Oxford. 


Date.  Name.  Residence. 

Coes,  Loring  Worcester. 

Chaffin,  T.  M. 

Canfield,  Mrs.  P.  S.  " 

1854  Canfield,  Miss  P.  W.  S.  " 

1855  Chamberlin,  Mrs.  E.  F.  C.  " 

1856  Champney,  Susan  A.  Sutton. 
1863    Comley,  James  Worcester. 

1863  Cross,  Courtland  H. 

West  Warren. 

1864  Coes,  Mrs.  Amie  B.  Worcester. 

1864  Cook,  Nathaniel  H. 

Bristol,  Conn. 

1865  Chase,  Charles  A.  Worcester. 

1867  Clarke,  Josiah  H.  " 

1868  Coe,  George  F.  Natick. 

1869  Chase,  Albert  N.  Grafton. 

1870  Cruickshanks,  Geo.  Fitchburg. 
1870  Chapin,  Miss  Annie  T. 

Worcester. 
1872    Chamberlin,  Mrs.  H.  H.  " 

1872  Colton,  Mary  R. 

1873  Chaffin,  Oscar 

1874  Churchill,  Mrs.  George 

Amherst. 

1875  Coulson,  John  Worcester. 
1875    Chester,  Miss  Katie  D.  " 

1875  Cruickshanks,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 

Fitchburg. 

1876  Coes,  Mrs.  F.  L.  R.  Worcester. 
1878    Colton,  Samuel  H.  " 
1878    Coes,  Chester  E.  B. 

1881    Copeland,  Amasa  A.  " 

1883  Curtis,  Mrs.  James  P.  " 

1884  Cook,  Herbert  A.  Shrewsbury. 

1884  Corains,  Edward  I.  Worcester. 

1885  Chase,  Mrs.  H.  M. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1886  Cowan,  Thomas  B.  Worcester. 

1890  Chadbourne,  Alonzo  H.  " 

1891  Cochrane,  Mrs.  Albertina  G. 

Worcester. 
Cheney,  Gustavus  A.  " 

1892  Chamberlain,  Frederick  H. " 
1894    Clarke,  Joseph  T. 

South  Lancaster. 
Curtis,  Edwin  P.  Worcester. 


ROLL  OF 

C. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

Carleton,  Elbridge  S.  Rochdale. 

Crane,  Ellery  Bicknell 

Worcester. 

Cooper,  Charles  Rochdale. 
1895    Coes,  Frederick  L.  Worcester. 

Cowan,  William  H.  " 

Coggswell,  Mrs.  Jennie  A.  " 
1890    Conant,  Mrs.  Abbie  S.  Waban. 

Condon,  Mrs.  Albert  O. 

Worcester. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Willis  H. 
1898    Corey,  E.  F.  Northboro. 

Coombs,  Zelotes  W.  Worcester. 

Chamberlain,  Fred.  L.  " 
1900    Curtis,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  " 

Carleton,  Mrs  Clarissa  J.  " 

Carey,  Frank  T.  Shrewsbury. 

Colton,  Reuben  Boston. 

Coughlan,  William  H. 

Worcester. 

Cooper,  Jesse  F.  " 


D. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

Davis,  John  C.  B. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Denny,  Nathaniel  P. 

Norwich,  Conn. 
Drake,  Simeon  A.  Sturbridge. 
Davis,  Henry  G.  Millbury. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Mary  W. 

Worcester. 

Davis,  Mrs.  W.  S. 

Florence,  Italy. 
1855    Davis,  Mrs.  James  C. 

Jamaica  Plain. 
1865    Dewey,  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 

Worcester. 


MEMBERS.  f) 

u. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

1805  Davis,  Edward  L.  Worcester. 

1805  Dodge,  Thomas  H. 

1805  Dyer,  Mrs.  Calvin 

1805  Dyer,  Miss  Hattie  L. 

1805  Dodge,  Mrs.  Benjamin  J.  " 

1807  Draper,  James  " 

1807  Draper,  Mrs.  James  " 

1809  Dudley,  George  J.  Sutton. 

1809  Dutcher,  Frank  J.  Hopedale. 

1870  Drury,  Arthur  H.  Worcester. 

1871  Davis,  Joseph  E.  Boston. 
1883  Darling,  William  Worcester. 

1890  Dewey,  George  T.  " 

1891  Day,  Charles  B. 
1894    Daniels,  Mrs.  M.  M. 

Dalachie,  Mathew  B.  " 

Dodge,  Benjamin  J.  " 
1896    Darling,  Mrs.  James  F.  " 
1898    Davidson,  Mrs.  F.  B. 
1901    Delaney,  James  Shrewsbury. 


E. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

1855    Estabrook,  James  E.Worcester. 

1859  Estabrook,  G.  W.  Grafton. 

1804  Ellsworth,  Emory  A.  Barre. 

1805  Estabrook,  George  H. 

Worcester. 
1805   Estabrook,  Daniel  F. 
1805   Earle,  Miss  Sarah  F. 

1860  Earle,  Stephen  C.  " 
1807    Eaton,  Thomas  B. 

1807  Eaton,  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  " 
1868   Eaton,  Charles  B.  " 

1871  Earle,  William  H. 

Tangerine,  Florida. 
Estabrook,  Arthur  E. 

Worcester. 

1873    Ellsworth,  J.  L. 

1872  Eastman,  William  H. 

California. 
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E. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

1892    Elwell,  Edwin  A.  Worcester. 
1894    Evans,  Mrs.  Eliza  W.  " 
1898    Ellsworth,  J.  Warren 


F. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

Flagg,  Samuel,  M.D.Worcester. 
Forbush,  Curtis  California. 
Felton,  Oliver  C.  Brookfield. 
1855    Falconer,  James  D.  Worcester. 

1858  Ferguson,  George  A.  Westboro. 

1859  Ferguson,  Henry  C.  " 
18G5    Farnum,  Miss  Ann  Eliza 

Worcester. 

1865  Farnum,  Miss  Mary  J.  " 

1860  Fuller,  Mrs.  James  A.  " 
18GG    Foster,  Mrs.  Emma  E. 
18G6    Francis,  George  E.,  M.D.  " 
18G6    Fisk,  Miss  Lydia  C. 

1866  Foster,  Miss  Alia  W.  Boston. 
18G9    Fisher,  Simon  E.  Worcester. 

1870  Fisher,  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  " 

1871  Flagg,  Mrs.  Marshall  " 

1872  Foster,  Charles  T.  Holden. 
1874  Fitts,  Mrs.  D.  Oxford. 
1877  Fish,  Henry  C.  Worcester. 
1881  Fiske,  David  L.  Grafton. 
1886  Fairbanks,  Alfred  N.  Webster. 
1892  Fuller,  Homer  T. 

Springfield,  Mo. 
189G    Fobes,  Mrs.  William  A. 

Worcester. 

1900  Flagg,  Mrs.  Albert  D. 

1901  Fobes,  Miss  Emily  K.  " 


G. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

Gilbert,  Peregrine  B.Worcester. 
Gay,  Wilkes 
1860    Gleason,  Charles  W.  Holden. 

1863  Green,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Worcester. 

1864  Goodnow,  Edward  A.  " 

1865  Goddard,  Dorrance  S. 
1865    Gordon,  Miss  Elizabeth  G." 

1865  Garfield,  Moses  D.  Millbury. 

1866  Gorham,  Miss  Mary  E. 

Worcester. 

1866  Gates,  Otis  A.  " 

1867  Gleason,  Jonathan  R.  " 
18G7    Goddard,  Mrs.  I).  S. 

1867  Green,  Miss  Julia  E.  " 

1867  Gleason,  Joseph  H.  Holden. 

1867  Gordon,  Albert  A.  Worcester. 

1867  Gordon,  Mrs.  Albert  A.  " 

1871  Green,  Samuel  S. 

1872  Gilbert,  Charles  W. 
1874  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 

1879  Greenwood,  Charles  " 

1883  Gould,  Abram  K. 

1883  Goddard,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  " 

1884  Gates,  Harvelin  T. 

Southern  Pines,  No.  Carolina. 

1893  Griffin,  Thomas,  Rt.  Rev. 

Worcester. 

1894  Gates,  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  " 

1895  Green,  J.  Elton 

Green,  Charles  H.  Spencer 
Gates,  William  H.  Worcester. 
Garst,  Julius,  M.D.  " 

1898  Green,  Mrs.  William  A.  " 

1899  Greene,  J.  H.  E. 
Greenwood,  Mrs.  Charles  " 
Greenwood,  Harold  J.  " 

1900  Gates,  Burton  N. 


ROLL  OF  MEMBERS. 
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H. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

Hadwen,  O.  B.  Worcester. 
Hoar,  Mrs.  Ruth  Ann  " 
Hale,  Rev.  Edward  E.  Boston. 
Harris,  O.  F.  Worcester. 
Hoar,  George  F.  " 
Hartshorn,  Calvin  L.  " 
Hunt,  S.  W.  Shrewsbury. 
Holbrook,  Cyrus  Sterling. 
Hall,  Charles  Millbury. 
Hale,  Moses  Harvard. 
Heywood,  Augustus  Grafton. 
1856   Hartshorn,  Mrs.  Isabella  F. 

Taunton. 

1858  Hunt,  Francis  W.  E.  Douglas. 
1860    Hartshorn,  J.  W. 

New  London,  Conn. 
1862   Heywood,  Samuel  R. 

Worcester. 
1862    Harrington,  Chauncey  G.  " 
1864    Huntington,  Rev.  Win.  R. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
1864    Hadwen,  Charles,  Jr. 

Worcester. 
1864   Healey,  Michael  " 

1864  Howe,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Sterling. 

1865  Hill,  Mrs.  J.  Henry  Worcester. 
1865   Howe,  Church 

1865  Hamilton,  Mrs.  C.  Willard 

Worcester. 

1866  Hoyle,  Miss  Mary  A. 

West  Millbury. 
1866    Holman,  Mrs.  Henrietta  A. 

Worcester. 

1866  Holbrook,  Mrs.  Wm.  D.  " 

1867  Hancock,  Frederick  " 
1867    Hatch,  Mrs.  O.  L. 

1867    Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Gerry  " 
1867    Hapgood,  L.  R. 
1867    Harrington,  Mrs.  Stephen  " 
1867    Harris,  Mrs.  Gideon  «■ 
1867   Harrington,  Frank  W. 

1869  Hancock,  Miss  Etta 

1870  Harlow,  Wm.  T. 

1871  Harris,  Warren  Millbury. 
1874   Hartshorn,  Mrs.  C.  L. 

Worcester. 


H. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

1880    Hixon,  Adin  A.  Worcester. 

1880    Hixon,  Mrs.  A.  A. 

1880    Hall,  Mrs.  C.  S. 

1882    Henderson,  Mrs.  A.  E. 

Hall,  Edward 
1887    Hough,  John 

Hixon,  Mrs.  Francois  W.  " 
1891    Henry,  John  Edw'd  Westboro. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Edward  Worcester. 

1893  Hammond,  Frederick  H.  " 

1894  Hartshorn,  Arthur  E.  " 
Henderson,  Anna  May  " 
Henderson,  Ida  Josephine  " 
Henderson,  Eleanor  G.  " 
Hixon,  Allyne  W. 
Hartshorn,  Mrs.  Annie  M.  " 
Hodsdon,  William  M.  " 

1895  Hodge,  Clifton  F.,  M.D.  " 
Houghton,  Mrs.  Abbie  F.  " 

1897  Holland,  Frank  H. 
Harrington,  Frank  A. 

Worcester. 

Higgins,  Edwin  Walter  " 

Haynes,  Mrs.  Frank  W.  " 

Houghton,  George  M.  " 

1898  Hildreth,  Mrs.  Isaac 
Hardy,  Bertha  " 

1899  Hammond,  Myra  L.  " 

1900  Hadwen,  Amey  B. 
Hixon,  Mrs.  Allyne  W.  " 

1901  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Orrin  S.  " 
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1. 

Date.             Name.  Residence. 

1896    Inches,  George  B.  N.  Grafton. 

Inches,  Mrs.  G.  B.  " 


J. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

Johnson,  Asa  T.  Worcester. 
1856  Jewett,  Darwin  E.  Westboro. 
1864   Jordan,  Mrs.  Abby  S. 

Worcester. 

1867    Johnson,  John  F.  Northboro. 
1867   Johnson,  Wra.  H.  " 
1870   Jenkins,  Curtis  Worcester. 

1874  Jewett,  Ebenezer  " 

1875  Jaques,  Benjamin  C.  " 
1880   Jones,  Herbert  A. 

Johnson,  William  H.  " 
1891    Jackson,  Joseph  " 

Jones,  Mrs.  Plinietta  M.  " 
1896   Jewett,  Warren  C. 

Jones,  Carrie  W.  •« 

Jones,  Annie  E.  " 
1899    Jones,  Francis  E.  " 


K. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

King,  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Worcester. 
1858   Keyes,  W.  W.    West  Boylston. 

1866  Keyes,  Charles  A.  Worcester. 

1867  Kinney,  Mrs.  W.  P. 

1867  Kinney,  Frank  J. 

1868  Knox,  S.  Harrison 

1869  Kinney,  Wm.  P. 

1870  Kinnicutt,  Leonard  P.  " 
1875  Kendall,  Mrs.  George  H.  " 
1891  Kinney,  Herbert  R.  " 


K. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

Kinney,  Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Dodd, 
.  Worcester. 

1892  Kendall,  Louis  J. 

King,  Simeon  E.  West  Millbury. 

1893  King,  Mrs.  Homer  R. 

Worcester. 
Kimmens,  Gilbert  A.  Bolton. 

1896  King,  Mrs.  Simeon  E. 

West  Millbury. 

1897  Kinney,  Lillian  R.  Worcester. 

1898  Kelley,  O.  A. 
Kelley,  Mrs.  0.  A. 

1899  Kinney,  Henry  E. 


L. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

Lonergan,  Patrick  Worcester. 
Lincoln,  Miss  Frances  M.  " 
Longley,  James  Boston. 
Lovell,  Mrs.  Mary  E.Worcester. 

1855  Lee,  George  H.  Barre. 

1856  Lincoln,  Levi,  2d  Worcester. 

1860  Lincoln,  Waldo  " 

1861  Lovell,  Albert  A.  Medfield. 
1864   Lincoln,  Annie  Marston 

Worcester. 
1864    Lincoln,  Mrs.  Fanny  " 
1864    Lincoln,  Marian  Vinal  " 

1864  Lee,  Mrs.  Dorcas  B.  " 

1865  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Kate  Von  Weber 

Worcester 

1865  Lincoln,  Marston  " 

1867  Lynam,  Mrs.  John  " 

1867  Lamb,  Mrs.  T.  M. 

1868  Lincoln,  Adeline  Sever  " 
1868  Lovell,  Cyrus  A.  " 
1870  Lamb,  Alice  B. 

1870   Lovell,  Miss  Abby  M. 

West  Boylston. 


ROLL  OF  MEMBERS. 


L. 

Date.  Name.  Residence, 

1870  Lincoln,  Helen  Worcester. 

1871  Lange,  Hermann  F.  A.  " 

1872  Lincoln,  Pelham  Winslow 

Brownville,  Me. 

1874  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Levi  Worcester. 

1875  Lincoln,  Winslow  S.  " 
1881    Lovell,  Mrs.  S.  L.  C. 

1884    Lovell,  Henry  " 

1887   Lange,  Albert  H. 

1893    Littlefield,  Henry  F. 

1896   Lincoln,  William  E.  Warren. 

1898  Lawrence,  F.  E.  Northboro. 

1899  Landers,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  P. 

Worcester. 
Leavens,  George  D.  Grafton. 

1900  Lowell,  A.  S.  Worcester. 
Lewis,  Homer  P.  " 


M. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

Messenger,  Elizabeth  F. 

New  York. 

Merrifleld,  William  F. 

Worcester. 

McFarland,  H.  Framingham. 

Moore,  J.  H.  Charlton. 

McLellan,  James  Sutton. 
1854    Merrifleld,  Henry  K.  Worcester. 
1859    Merrifleld,  Harriet 
1865    Marsh,  Henry  A. 
1865    Morgan,  Charles  H. 
1865    Messenger,  Miss  Susie  S.  " 
1865    Madaus,  Charles 

1865  Messenger,  Frank  L.  " 

1866  Marble,  Henry  Millbury. 
1866  Morey,  Oliver  S.  Shrewsbury. 
1866    McPherson,  Mrs.  Eliz.  W. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 


M. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

1867  Miller,  Mrs.  Ebenezer 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1867  Morse,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Millbury. 

1867  Martin,  Miss  M.  W.  Worcester. 

1867  Morse,  Mrs.  Mason  H.  " 

1871  Morrison,  Stephen 

1872  Midgeley,  John 

1872  Mclntire,  Benj.  F.  Millbury. 

1873  Morse,  C,  Jr.  Worcester. 
1880    Morse,  Miss  Fanny  C. 

1882   Moore,  Miss  Sarah  A. 

1882    Marble,  Edward  F. 

1884    Merrifleld,  Mrs.  F.  H. 

1886    McWilliams,  Geo.  Whitinsville. 

1886  McCracken,  Geo.  J.  Worcester. 
Moore,  Elliott  •« 

1887  Mann,  Charles  F. 
Marble,  Arthur  J.  " 
Maynard,  Wm.  U.  Shrewsbury. 

1894  Moore,  Henry  Ward,  Worces'r. 

1895  Mclnnes,  John  C.  " 

1896  Madaus,  Frederick  B.  " 
Midgley,  Leonard  C.  " 

1898  Maynard, Mrs.  M.  A.  Northboro. 

1899  McAllister,  William 

Whitinsville. 
Magoon,  A.  C.  Boylston. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Dell  Worcester. 
McWilliams,  Mrs.  George 

Whitinsville. 
1901  Moen,  Philip  W.  Worcester. 
Moen,  Mrs.  Philip  W.  " 
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N. 

Date.  Name,  Residence. 

1865  Newton,  Mrs.  Jas.  H.  Holyoke. 

1866  Nichols,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Worcester. 

1867  Newell,  Mrs.  Ann  M.  " 
1867  Newton,  Miss  S.  E.  Millbury. 
1872  Nelson,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Worcester. 
1880  Nelson,  Miss  Louisa  B.  " 
1883  Neilson,  John  " 
1894  Norcross,  James  A.  " 

Norcross,  Mrs.  James  A.  " 

1896  Newton,  Benjamin  S. 

1897  Newhall,  George  N. 

1898  Neale,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 


0. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

Olney,  Mrs.  Richard  Worcester. 
1879    Overend,  Walter  E. 
1886    Overend,  Mrs.  Samuel  " 

O'Connell,  William 
1894    Orpet,  Edward    So.  Lancaster. 


P. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

Putnam,  S.  P.  Worcester. 

Partridge,  Joseph  L.  Boston. 

Parmenter,  Silas  Westboro. 

Phelps,  Henry  R.  11 
1854    Paine,  Nathauiel  Worcester. 
1854    Phelps,  Henry 

1864  Phillips,  Miss  Marianne  " 

1865  Paine,  Mrs.  D.  H. 

1865  Pratt,  Miss  Emma  A.  " 

1865  Pratt,  Frederick  S. 

1865  Phelps,  Miss  Sarah  D.  " 

1865  Phelps,  Miss  Mary  R.  " 


P. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

1867  Parker,  Mrs.  Aaron  Worcester. 

1867  Parker,  Henry  L.  " 

1867  Pickett,  Mrs.  Josiah 

1867  Phelps,  John  E. 

1867  Peckham,  Mrs.  George  R.  " 

1870  Perry,  S.  Payson  Auburn. 

1871  Palmer,  Addison  Worcester. 
1871  Patten,  Mrs.  Lizzie  G.  " 

1873  Putnam,  Samuel 

1874  Parker,  Henry  L.,  Jr. 

1875  Pollard,  Edward  C.  Worcester. 
1875  Pratt,  Samuel  A.  " 

1875  Parker,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Holden. 

1876  Phelps,  William  E.  Worcester. 

1878  Phelps,  Mrs.  Henry  " 

1879  Parker,  Charles  E.  Holden. 

1880  Pierce,  James  E.  W.  Boylston. 
1882  Perry,  Miss  Mary  S.  Worcester. 
1884  Putnam,  Samuel  H.  " 
1884  Pond,  Willard  F. 

1886   Porter,  Miss  Juliet 

Putnam,  Henry  " 
Pierce,  Arba  li 

1888    Potter,  Burton  W. 

1892  Pond,  Mrs.  Willard  F. 

1893  Powers,  Miss  S.  H. 

1894  Peters,  Lewis  A.  " 
Perry,  Joseph  S.  " 
Potter,  Mrs.  Burton  W.  " 

1896  Parker,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  u 
Parker,  Alice  Louise  " 
Parker,  Frank  E. 
Parsons,  Norman  B. 
Parsons,  Annie  Gibbs  " 

1897  Parker,  Kate  E. 
1901    Powell,  Albert  M. 


ROLL  OF  MEMBERS. 


11 


a. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

1878    Quimby,  H.  M.,  M.  D. 

Worcester. 

1890    Quinn,  J.  Frank 


Date. 


1862 
1863 
1865 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1870 
1871 
1874 

1876 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1883 
1884 
1890 
1893 
1894 
1895 

1896 

1898 
1899 


Name.  Residence. 

Rock  wood,  Adams  Worcester. 
Rice,  Francis  B.  Boston. 
Ring,  John  Worcester. 
Richardson,  Miss  Fannie  A. 
Read,  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Rice,  Mrs.  S.  Elizabeth 
Robinson,  Mrs.  James 
Rice,  Ezra  B. 
Rogers,  James  S.  Boston. 
Richardson,  Clifford  New  York. 
Rice,  Miss  Louisa  A. 

Worcester. 
Reed,  Henry,  Jr.  " 
Rice,  George  Calvin  " 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Nellie  F.  " 
Rice,  Abner  " 
Record,  S.  H. 
Record,  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Rich,  Mrs.  Annie  P.  " 
Rich,  George  H.  <; 
Reynolds,  Henry  T.  " 
Rice,  Alden  " 
Rugg,  Arthur  P.  " 
Reed,  Karl  B. 

Robinson,  Alfred  M.  " 
Robinson,  Chas.  Henry  " 
Rich,  Henry  E.  " 
Ross,  Walter  D. 
Rathbun,  Edward  " 
Rood,  Clara  " 
Richardson,  Charles  E.,  Treas. 
Mass.  Hort.  So.,  Boston. 


Date.  Name.  Residence. 

Smith,  Asa  F.  Grafton. 

Stone,  Joseph  Westboro. 

Southworth,  Chas.  Northboro. 

Sumner,  Sullivan  Milford. 

1856  Smith,  L.  F.  Northbridge. 

1856  Sprague,  A.  B.  R.  Worcester. 

1856  Stiles,  Francis,  Jr.  " 

1862  Swett,  William  O.  Chicago. 

1862  Sawyer,  Ezra  Worcester. 

1864  Searles,  Miss  Lydia  A. 

Wilkinsonville. 

1864  Sawyer,  Stephen  Worcester. 

1865  Salisbury,  Stephen  " 
1865  Scott,  Mrs.  David 

1865  Sumner,  Mrs.  George  " 

1865  Smith,  Miss  Harriett  A.  " 

1865  Smith,  J.  Sargent  Leicester. 

1866  Scott,  Miss  Alice  Worcester. 

1866  Sears,  Alden  H. 

1867  Sturtevant,  Mrs.  Harvey  " 
1867  Smith,  Mrs.  Sarah  M. 
1867  Streeter,  John  P. 

1867  Stone,  Mrs.  Lottie  J. 

1867  Stone,  Miss  Mary  A.  " 

1867  Stone,  Miss  Lizzie  " 

1867  Stone,  George  H. 

1868  Skinner,  Miss  Kate  J. 
1868  Smith,  Woodbury  C. 

1871  Spinney,  George  " 

1872  Stiles,  Frederick  G.  Worcester. 

1873  Sprague,  Mrs.  A.  B.  R. 

Worcester. 

1874  Southwick,  Mrs.  T.  Leicester. 
1874  Stiles,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Worcester. 
1874  Staples,  Samuel  E.  " 
1874  Searles,  David  H.  Millbury. 
1877  Stone,  Charles  W.  Worcester. 
1879  Smith,  Miss  J.  F. 

1879  Smith,  Miss  Mary  A.  " 

1880  Smith,  Charles  D. 

1881  Smith,  Thomas 

1882  Sargent,  Mrs.  Wallace  E. 

Worcester. 

1886  Sprague,  Horace  E.  " 

1892  Sears,  Philander  " 

1892  Stockwell,  Hon.  J.  W.  Sutton. 
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Date. 
1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 

1899 


1900 
1901 


Date. 


1856 

1856 
1862 

1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1867 


s. 

Name.  Residence. 

Stevens,  Henry  E.  Worcester. 
Sibley,  Lewis  W.  " 
Stanley,  Annie  Maude  " 
Smith,  Harlan  A.  " 
Stone,  George  E.  Shrewsbury. 
Stone,  George  E.  Amherst. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Philander 

Worcester. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  " 
Sprague,  Wallace  Boston. 
Sanborn,  Edith  V.  Worcester. 


T. 

Name.  Residence. 

Taylor,  Thomas  Dudley. 
Taft,  Lewis  S.  Uxbridge. 
Trumbull,  Miss  Susan 

Worcester. 
Tiffany,  John  K.  St.  Louis. 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Nellie  M. 

Worcester. 

Taft,  Mrs.  Calvin 
Tolman,  Mrs.  Emma  H.  " 
Taft,  Mrs.  Lyman  J.  " 
Turner,  Mrs.  Peter  J.  " 
Taft,  Edward  C. 
Tower,  Miss  Addie  L.  " 
Taft,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Millbury. 
Tainter,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Worcester. 
Tainter,  Ephraim  C.  " 
Trask,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Leicester. 


T. 


Date. 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1874 
1876 
1878 
1883 
1894 
1897 
1899 

1900 
1901 


Date. 
1866 


1870 
1881 


Date. 


.Name.  Residence. 

Taylor,  11.  C.  Worcester. 
Townsend,  Velette  P.  " 
Thayer,  Charles  D.  " 
Thompson,  Miss  Ella  G.  " 
Thurston,  L.  D.  Leicester. 
Tolman,  Miss  Mary  Worcester. 
Talbot,  Thomas 
Tourtelotte,  Mrs.  Eliz.  R.  " 
Taylor,  Emma  L.  " 
Thayer,  Henry  W.  " 
Truchon,  Mrs.  Isabel  M.  " 
Towne,  Enoch  H. 
Talbot,  C.  E.  Uxbridge. 
Taylor,  Marvin  M.  Worcester. 


u. 


Name.  Residence. 

Underwood,  Mrs.  Annie  E. 

Worcester. 
Underwood,  Austin  Westboro. 
Upham,  Roger  F.  Worcester. 
Upham,  Mrs.  Harvey  G.  " 


V. 


Name. 

Vaill,  Edward  W. 


Residence. 

N.  Y. 


ROLL  OF 

w. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

Williams,  William  A. 

Worcester. 
Whittemore,  Miss  E.  J. 

Worcester. 
Woodward,  Mrs.  Rufus  " 
White,  George  W.  Cambridge. 
White,  Charles,  Northbridge. 
Whiting,  B.  D.  Boston. 
Whiting,  B.  G.  Lunenburg. 
Wheelock,  William  A.  Dudley. 
1855    Whiting,  Benjamin  F.  * 

Worcester. 
1855    Washburn,  Henry  S.  " 
1855    Ward,  Samuel  I).  Shrewsbury. 

1855  Whittier,  C.  V.  Northbridge. 

1856  Whiting,  Geo.  W.  Worcester. 
1858    Woodward,  Henry  " 

1862  Wyman,  Mrs.  Abby  " 

1863  Wheeler,  William  H.  Grafton. 

1863  White,  William  Worcester. 

1864  Works,  Edwin  D.  Fitchburg. 

1865  Woodcock,  Theo.  E.  Leicester. 

1865  Williams,  Miss  Henrietta  F. 

Worcester. 

1866  Wellington,  Mrs.  T.  W.  " 

1866  Whittier,  Melvin  O.  Mercer,  Me. 

1867  Williams,  Mrs.  Hartley 

Worcester. 
1867    Whittemore,  Mrs.  AsaD.  " 
1867    Willard,  Miss  Mary  E. 

1867  Wilson,  George  W. 

1868  Ward,  Mrs.  Daniel 
1868    Waite,  Andrew  J. 

1870    Whittemore,  Mrs.  Charles  " 

1870  Workman,  Mrs.  Fanny  B.  " 
Weston,  Miss  J.  A.  " 

1871  Washburn,  John  D. 

1871  Willis,  Clara 

1872  White,  Miss  Lizzie 

1872    Walker,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  " 

1872  Woodward,  Mrs.  Mary  E." 

1873  Whitcomb,  G.  Henry 

1873  Ward,  Frederick  W. 

1874  Ward,  Miss  Ella  H.  Shrewsb'y. 

1875  Workman,  Dr.  Wm. 

Worcester. 


MEMBERS.  13 

w. 

Date.  Name.  Residence. 

1879  Willard,  Dr.  Franklin  B. 

Boylston. 

1880  Ward,  Mrs.  Thomas  Worcester. 
1880    Watts,  H.  B.  Leicester. 
1880    Wakefield,  C.  H.  Worcester. 
1882   Woodis,  Mrs.  Julia  " 
1882    Ward,  Mrs.  Austin  W. 

1882    Watts,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Leicester. 

1884  Wyman,  O.  B.  Shrewsbury. 

1885  Wesson,  Frederic  H.  Worcest'r. 

1886  Wood,  William  J. 

1887  Wheeler,  William  J. 

1888  Winslow,  Samuel  E.  " 
1891    Watts,  Walter  G.  Leicester. 

1893  Wetherbee,  Gustavus  E. 

Worcester. 
Wetherbee,  Mrs.  Gustavus  E. 

Worcester. 

1894  Wight,  Stanley  G.  Brookfield. 
White,  Franklin  B.  " 
Watts,  Edward  J.  Leicester. 
Wilder,  Mrs.  Walter  M. 

Worcester. 
Watts,  Florence  Emma 

Leicester. 
Watts,  Sarah  May  " 
Wood,  Charles  M.  Upton. 

1895  Weeks,  Eslie  A.  Worcester. 

1895  White,  A.  Avery  " 

1896  Wilson,  Dwight  E. 
Wesby,  Mrs.  Herbert  " 

1897  Watson,  John  B. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Wesley  P.  " 
Wier,  Elizabeth  T. 
Warner,  Frank  H.  " 

1898  Wolfe,  A.  S.  Auburn. 

1899  White,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Worcester. 

1900  Whittum,  Miss  E.  H. 

1901  Wood,  Charles  W. 
Whyte,  Mary  J.  " 
Waters,  Ed.  A.  Shrewsbury. 
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Y. 


Date.  Name.  Residence. 

1889    Yanchoukoski,  John  Worcester. 


Y. 


Date.  Name. 

1896    Yeaw,  Curtis  S. 


Residence. 

Worcester. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Date.  Name.  Residence. 

Meehan,  Thomas 

Gcrmantown,  Pa. 

1871    Krelage,  J.  H. 

Haarlem,  Holland. 


Date.  Name.  Residence. 

1876  Strong,  William  C.  Brighton. 
1876    Sargent,  Charles  S.  Brookline. 


OFFICERS    AND  COMMITTEES 


WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1900-1901. 

PRESIDENT  : 

O.  B.  HAD  WEN,  of  Worcester. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  : 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY  of  Worcester;    GEORGE  E.  FRANCIS,  of  Worcester; 
CALVES"  L.  HARTSHORN,  of  Worcester. 

SECRETARY : 
ADEN*  A.  HIXON.  of  Worcester. 

TREASURER : 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  of  Worcester. 

LIBRARIAN  : 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  of  Worcester. 

TRUSTEES  (BY  ELECTION): 


George  Cruikshanks. 
O.  B.  Wvman, 
Charles  E.  Parker. 
Frederick  A.  Blake, 
Henry  L.  Parker. 
Henry  Woodward, 
John  B.  Bowker, 
B.  W.  Potter, 
Frank  J.  Kinney. 
Alden  Rice, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
George  F.  Hoar, 
George  Calvin  Rice, 
Louis  J.  Kendall. 
William  O'Connell. 
Charles  Greenwood, 
Arthur  J.  Marble, 
Samuel  Flagg, 
Edward  HalL 
H.  F.  A.  Lange, 
Fred.  H.  Chamberlain, 
William  J.  Wood, 
Henrv  E.  Rich. 


Lunenburg. 
Shrewsbury. 
Holdeh. 
Rochdale. 
Worcester. 


David  L.  Fiske, 
Henry  B.  Watts, 
W.  U.  Mavnard, 
Edward  A.  Bartlett, 
Simeon  E.  King, 
E.  ML.  Bruce. 
George  Mc  Williams, 
Edward  L.  Davis, 
Heni^r  Reed, 
Henry  Phelps, 
Luther  R.  Eames, 
Frederic  G.  Stiles, 
John  Midglev, 
Stillman  H.  Record, 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Lewis  A.  Peters, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
Frederick  B.  Madaus, 
Mrs.  John  H.  Coes, 
Mrs.  T.  L.  Nelson, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Ward, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifleld. 


Grafton. 
Leicester. 
Shrewsbury. 

Millbury. 
Leominster. 
Whitinsville. 
Worcester. 


Standing  Committees. 

ON  FINANCE  : 

Fred.  H.  Chamberlain,  1903.         George  E.  Francis,  1902.  Nathaniel  Paine,  1901. 

ON  LIBRARY  AND  PUBLICATION: 

Adin  A.  Hixon,  George  E.  Francis,  M.D.,  Joseph  Jackson. 

ON  NOMENCLATURE: 

O.  B.  Hadwen.  George  E.  Francis,  Albert  H.  Lange,  Arthur  J.  Marble, 

George  McWilliams,         Herbert  R.  Kinney.         Charles  Greenwood. 

ON  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS: 

Charles  Greenwood,  Chair  mo  n. 
Frederick  A.  Blake.  Mrs.  G.  Me  Williams,  Simon  E.  Fisher. 


Herbert  R.  Kinney, 
Henrv  E.  Rich, 


Albert  H.  Lange.  Arthur  J.  Marble, 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifleld,  George  C.  Rice, 

George  McWilliams,  Calvin  L.  Hartshorn, 

President  O.  B.  Hadwen,  and  Secretary  Adin  A.  Hixon. 

ON  WINTER  MEETINGS: 

B.  W.  Potter,  George  Calvin  Rice,  Arthur  J.  Marble, 

President  Hadwen,  and  Secretary  Hixon. 

Auditors. 

Henry  L.  Parker.  Frederic  H.  Chamberlain.  John  B.  Bowker. 

Judges. 

On  Flowers,  Plants,  etc.:  George  McWilliams,  Whitinsville. 
On  Fruits,  etc.:  Henry  E.  Rich. 

Vegetables  :  Charles  Greenwood. 

Native  Mushrooms:  George  E.  Francis,  M.D. 


SCHEDULE  OF  PREMIUMS 


OFFERED  15  Y  THE 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


FOR  THE  YEAR 


1901. 


The  attention  of  Exhibitors  is  particularly  called  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations, 
General  and  Special. 


PRESS    OF    CHARLES  HAMILTON, 
311    MAIN  STREET. 
19  01. 


COMMITTEE 

ON 

ARRANGEMENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 


Charles  Greenwood,  Chairman. 


Arthur  J.  Marble. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifield, 
Mrs.  G.  Mc Williams. 

President,  0.  B.  Hadwen. 
Secretary,  Adin  A.  Hixon, 
Horticultural  Hall,  No.  18  Front  Street. 


Flowers,  Plants,  Etc. — George  McWilliams,  Whitinsville. 
Fruits,  J/rc. — Henry  E.  Rich. 
Vegetables,  Etc. — Charles  Greenwood. 
Native  Mushrooms. — George  E.  Francis,  M.D. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NOMENCLATURE. 


Calvin  L.  Hartshorn, 
Frederick  A.  Blake, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney, 


Geokge  McWilliams, 
George  Calvin  Rice, 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Henry  E.  Rich, 


JUDGES  OF  AWARD. 


O.  B.  Hadwen, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 
George  E.  Francis,  M.D., 


George  McWilliams, 
Charles  Greenwood, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney, 


Arthur  J.  Marble. 


1901.]  RULES   AND   REGULATIONS.  3 

GENERAL  RULES  FOR  ALL  EXHIBITIONS. 


A.  Strict  conformity  to  the  Regulations  and  Rules  will  be  ex- 
pected and  required,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  Exhibitors  as  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 

B.  Correct  and  legible  names  must  be  attached  to  each  and  every 
Flower  or  Plant  entered  in  a  class  of  named  varieties. 

C.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  remain  within  the  Hall 
throughout  the  hours  of  Exhibition,  unless  special  permission  for 
their  removal  shall  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  etc. 

D.  All  Small  Fruits  must  be  entered  in  boxes  or  baskets  (except 
in  the  case  of  Strawberries  or  Currants,  which  are  to  be  shown 
"jlat")  ;  but  ihey  may  be  displayed  subsequently  in  plates  or  dishes, 
at  the  taste  of  the  exhibitor. 

E.  No  person  shall  take  more  than  one  premium,  under  the  same 
number. 

F.  The  Judges  may  correct,  before  the  close  of  any  Exhibition, 
awards  made  by  them,  if  satisfied  that  such  were  erroneous. 

G.  The  cards  of  competitors  shall  be  put,  reversed,  beneath  the 
plates;  and  the  Judges  of  Award  shall  be  excluded  from  the  Hall  of 
Exhibition  until  the  PCxhibition  itself  is  ready  for  judgment. 

H.  Competitors  are  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the  conditions 
under  which  articles  are  invited.  Evasion  or  violation  of  them  may 
be  reported  to  the  Trustees  for  future  disqualification  of  the  offender. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


1.  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  14,  April  18,  and 
May  9  and  23.  Commencing  June  6  there  will  be  Exhibitions  every 
Thursday  until  and  including  September  26  and  October  10,  A.  D. 
1901.  The  hours  of  Exhibition  will  be  between  3  and  4.30  o'clock, 
except  October  11,  for  which  see  day  of  Exhibition.  Articles  offered 
for  premiums  must  be  in  the  Hall  by  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  days  of 
Exhibition.  Between  2.15  and  3  o'clock  the  Hall  will  be  in  exclusive 
charge  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Janitor,  who  will  allow  no  one  else  to 
be  present.  The  Judges  of  Award  may  be  admitted  under  the  limi- 
tations of  General  Rule  G. 
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2.  Competition  for  premiums  is  open  to  all  ;  but  a  discount  of 
one-third  of  the  amount  will  be  made  from  awards  to  persons  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Society ;  and  it  is  strictly  required  that  all  speci- 
mens offered  for  premium  shall  have  been  grown  by  the  competitors, 
on  their  own  premises,  within  the  County  of  Worcester,  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  (2)  months  previous  to  the  date  of  exhibition. 

3.  After  the  articles  are  arranged  they  will  be  under  the  exclusive 
charge  of  the  Judges,  and  not  even  the  owners  will  have  liberty  to 
remot  e  them  until  the  exhibition  is  closed  :  when  they  will  be  delivered 
as  the  contributors  may  direct. 

-A.    No  cards  of  a  business  nature  will  be  allowed  in  any  exhibition. 

5.  Where  a  certain  number  or  quantity  of  Plants,  Flowers.  Fruits 
or  Vegetables  is  designated  in  the  schedule,  there  must  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  number  or  quantity  of  specimens  shown  ;  and 
in  no  case  can  any  other  varieties  thau  those  named  in  the  schedule 
be  substituted. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  competition  nil 
inferior  specimens.  Also,  all  such  Designs  as,  in  their  opinion,  evince 
an  incorrect  taste.  The  Judge  of  Fruits,  in  making  awards,  will 
especially  regard  uniformity  in  size,  symmetry  of  form,  and  beauty 
in  color. 

7.  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  have  power  to  change  the 
time  of  exhibition  for  any  article,  if  an  earlier  or  later  season  renders 
such  change  necessary ;  and  the  Secretary  is  requested  to  give  notice 
of  one  week,  in  some  daily  paper,  and  also  at  the  preceding  exhibi- 
tion, when  a  change  in  the  Schedule  is  proposed. 

8.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  be  correctly  named. 
Indefinite  appellations  such  as  ••Pippin."  ••Sweeting,"  -'Greening." 
etc.,  will  not  be  considered  as  names.  Any  person  exhibiting  the 
same  variety  of  Fruit  or  Vegetable,  under  different  names,  or  exhibit- 
ing as  grown  by  himself.  Flowers.  Fruit  or  Vegetables  grown  by 
another,  thereby  violatiug  the  objects  and  rules  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  debarred  from  competing  for  the  Society's  premiums  until 
reinstated. 

9.  No  Flowers.  Plants,  Fruits  or  Vegetables  will  be  entitled  to  a 
premium  or  gratuity  unless  they  possess  points  of  superiority ;  and 
the  Judges  are  strictly  required  to  withhold  awards  if.  in  their  opinion, 
the  articles  exhibited  do  not  merit  them  :  nor  shall  any  specimen  for 
which  a  premium  has  been  once  awarded,  receive  another  during  the 
season. 


1901.] 
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10.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  furnish  information  as  to  their 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  to  present  specimens,  for  trial  and  examina- 
tion, if  requested. 

11.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Cut  Flowers,  for  competition,  the  use  of 
foliage  must  be  restricted  to  that  of  the  varieties  shown ;  and  not 
more  than  five  blooms,  clusters,  sprays  or  spikes,  all  of  which  shall 
be  of  one  color,  and  of  one  variety,  shall  be  allowed  in  the  same 
bottle,  or  vase,  except  when  otherwise  specified  in  the  schedule. 
The  Judge  may  correct  any  error  that  he  thinks  was  without  deliberate 
purpose. 

12.  No  Judge  shall  award  a  premium  or  gratuity  in  any  case 
wherein  he  is  a  competitor,  or  has  an  actual  or  resultant  interest ;  in 
any  such  case  the  judgment  shall  be  rendered  by  any  three  of  the 
Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  whom  the  Judge  shall 
invite. 

13.  No  Judge  shall  require  anything  of  competitors,  respecting 
their  exhibits,  which  is  not  distinctly  specified  in  the  schedule.  No 
Flowers,  Fruits,  etc.,  etc.,  shall  be  put  on  the  tables,  for  competition 
for  premiums,  by  any  person  who  is  a  judge  as  to  the  awards  to  be 
made  for  Fruits,  Flowers,  etc.,  etc. 

14.  The  standard  number  required  for  an  exhibit,  whether  of 
Fruits  or  Vegetables,  will  be  twelve  (12)  ;  unless  otherwise  specifi- 
cally declared.  The  usual  limit  of  measure,  save  for  Small  Fruits, 
will  be  a  half-peck. 

15.  All  premiums  that  are  not  claimed  within  three  months  after 
the  close  of  the  official  year  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Society. 

16.  The  awards  will  be  made  known  as  soon  as  the  cards  can  be 
filled  out  and  placed  upon  the  tables. 

17.  "  Downing's  Fruits  of  America,"  revised  edition,  will  guide 
the  Judge  of  Fruits  in  his  decisions  upon  matters  at  issue. 

SQP  The  Judges  are  authorized  by  the  Trustees  to  invite  the  assist- 
ance of  competent  and  discreet  persons  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 


FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  FRUITS,  &  VEGETABLES. 


tyFuE  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  would 
direct  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Judges  to  Rule  6! 

6.  It  ivill  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  competition  all 
inferior  specimens.  Also,  all  such  designs,  as,  in  their  opinion,  erince 
an  incorrect  taste.  The  Judge  of  Fruits,  in  making  awards,  will 
especially  regard  uniformity  in  size,  symmetry  of  form,  and  bea,uty  in 
color. 


1.  Exhibitors  will  add  value  to  tbeir  exhibits  by  having  all  specimens  correctly 
and  legibly  named,  and  the  number  of  varieties  written  on  the  entry  cards.  Notice 
of  which  will  be  taken  by  the  Judge  in  awarding  the  premiums. 

2.  The  Judge  shall  not  award  gratuities  for  flowers  that  are  covered  by  the  call  of 
that  day. 

3.  While  it  is  expected  that  Exhibitors  will  take  pains  to  correctly  name  their 
exhibits,  the  Judge  will  not  exclude  an  exhibit  for  mistake  in  nomenclature. 

4.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Lilies  the  pollen  may  be  removed. 

By  vote  of  the  Trustees,  all  entries  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary, 
and  all  cards  made  out  by  him  or  his  assistant. 


t5pT/je  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  id  ill  meet 
at  3£  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and.  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

HYACINTH— in  bloom.— 
No.  1.    Six  plants,  four  premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS,— in  bloom.— 
No.  2.    Four  plants,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PRIMULA,  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY,   IN  BLOOM.  

No.  3.    Four  plants,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CINERARIA, — in  bloom. — 
No.  4.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color,  four 


A.  D.  1901. 


SPECIAL  RULES. 


Thursday,  March  14. 


premiums   

CYCLAMEN,— in  bloom.— 
No.  5.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color,  four 

premiums  

No.  6.    One  plant,  three  premiums  


3  00 


2 


00 


1 


00 


50 


3  00 


2 
1 


00 
50 


1 
1 


00 
00 


50 
50 
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BEGONIA-GLORIE  DE  LORRAINE,— one  plant,  in  bloom.— 

No.  7.    Three  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00 

CARNATION.— 
No.  8.    Cut   blooms  with  foliage.  Not 
to  exceed  24  vases,  four  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ARUM  (RICHARDIA),— in  bloom.— 
No.  9.    Best  collection  ;  grown  in  an  8-inch 

pot ;  three  premiums   2  00    1  00  50 

AZALEA  INDICA,— in  bloom.— 
No.  10.    One  plant,  three  premiums. .   ..  3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  11.    Three  plants,  four  premiums          5  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  12.    Not  to  exceed   twenty  blooms 
(clusters,  sprays  or  spikes  in 

vases),  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  13.    Baldwin,  three  premiums   $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  14.    Northern  Spy,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  15.    Roxbury  Russet,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  16.    Any  other  variety,  named,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 


CABBAGE. — 

No.  17.    Drumhead,  3  specimens,  three  premiums. $1  50    1  00  50 


No.  18.    Red,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  19.    Savoy,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY.— 

No.  20.    Six  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 

No.  21.  Hubbard,  3  specimens,  three  premiums.  . .  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  22.    Any  other  variety,    3   specimens,  three 

premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

mushroom- 
No.  23.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP.— 

No.  24.  Swede,  Yellow,  6  specimens,  three  premi- 
ums  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  25.  Swede,  White,  6  specimens,  three  premi- 
ums    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  26.    White  Egg,  12  specimens,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 
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BEET. — 

No.  27.    Turnip,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT.— 

No.  28.    Intermediate,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

LETTUCE.— 

No.  29.    Six  heads,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  April  18. 

l^TThe  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will  meet 
at  '6\  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— not  to  exceed  20  vases.— 
No.  30.    Not  to  exceed  five  blooms,  clusters, 
sprays  or  spikes  in   each,  four 

premiums   S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  31.    Basket, — No  restrictions,  four  pre- 
miums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH, — in  bloom.— 
No.  32.    Twelve   plants,  not   less   than  6 

varieties,  four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

NARCISSUS, — not  to  exceed  24  vases. — 

No.  33.    Four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP.— 

No.  34.    Four  pots  or  pans,  not  to  exceed 
12  bulbs  in  each,  not  less  than 

three  varieties,  four  premiums ..  .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HORSE  RADISH.— 

No.  35.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

PARSNEP.— 

No.  36.    Hollow  Crown,  three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  37.    Other  varieties,  three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 

No.  38.    Long,  two  bunches   (6  in  each  bunch), 

three  premiums  ,   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  39.    Globe,  two  bunches  (6  in  each  bunch), 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SALSIFY.— 

No.  40.    Three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 


1901.]  SCHEDULE   OF   PREMIUMS.  U 

LETTUCE. — 

No.  41.    Six  heads,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB. — 

No.  42.    Any  variety,  three  premiums.   1  50    1  00  50 

DANDELION  (cultivated).— 
No.  43.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH. — 

No.  44.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums..    1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  May  g. 

|y  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will  meet 
at  3£  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  45.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  premi- 
ums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  46.    Basket, — No  restrictions,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH,— open  culture.— 
No.  47.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP, — open  culture. — 
No.  48.    Display  not  to  exceed  24  vases, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DANDELION.— 
No.  49.    Cultivated,  half-peck,  three  premiums ... .  1  50    1  00  50 
RADISH.— 

No.  50.    Globe,  two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB, — 12  stalks.— 

No.  51.    Linnaeus,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  52.    Victoria,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  May  23. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  53.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  premi- 
ums  ...$3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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AZALEA— (Mollis)  .— 
No.  54.    Best  display  in  vases,  four  premi- 
ums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PANSY,  WITHOUT  FOLIAGE.  

No.  55.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  one  stem  in 

a  vase,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TREE  P^EONIA.— 
No.  56.    Best  display  is  vases,  four  premi- 
ums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZONALE  GERANIUM,— in  bloom.— 
No.  57.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PELARGONIUM,— (Fancy  and  Show) — in  bloom.— 
No.  58.    Four  plants  of  distinct  varieties, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASPARAGUS.— 
No.  59.    Two  bunches,  twelve  specimens  eacb,  three 

premiums  1  50    1  00  50 

BEET.— 

No.  60.    Early,  twelve  specimens,  three  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00 
ONION.— 

No.  61.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch,  three  pre- 
miums   ...  1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 

No.  62.    Long,  two  bunches,  six  in  eacb  bunch,  three 

premiums  1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH.— 

No.  63.    Half-peck,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  6. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  -will  meet 
at  3^  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  64.    From  hardy  plants  and  shrubs,  dis- 
play not  to  exceed  24  vases,  four 

premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  65.    One  Vase. — The  specimens  not  to 

be  tied  or  wired,  four  premiums . .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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NATIVE  FLOWERS,— not  to  exceed  40.— 
No.  66.    Vases,  no  duplicates, 

six  premiums   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

AZALEA, — Ghent. — 
No.  67.    Display  in  vases,  four  premiums..  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

IRIS. — 

No.  68.    Not  to  exceed  10  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

RHODODENDRON.— 
No.  69.    Display,  in  vases,  four  premiums.  .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

P^EONY.— 
No.  70.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  five 

premiums    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BEGONIA, — in  bloom. — 
No.  71.    One  plant,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


STRAWBERRY.— 
No.  72.    Any  variety,  24  berries,  flat,  four 

premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

ASPARAGUS.— 
No.  73.    Two   bunches,    twelve    specimens  each, 

three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

CUCUMBER.— 

No.  74.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH.— 

No.  75.    Half-peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,— monarch.— 
No.  76.    Three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  13. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  77.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET, — NO  RKSTRICTIONS.  

No.  78.    Amateur,— four  premiums.  . .          3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  79.    Florist,— four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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STRAWBERRY. — 
No.  80.    Any  variety,  24  berries,  four  pre- 
miums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


BEET.— 

No.  81.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  82.    One-half  peck,  four  premiums....  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
LETTUCE.— 

No.  83.    Six  heads,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  20. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— amateurs  only.— 
No.  84.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases  (no 
duplicates),     five  premi- 
ums S3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

HAND  BOUQUET.— 
No.  85.    Not  to  exceed  9  inches  in  diameter, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

H.  P.  ROSES.— 
No.  86.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one  bloom 

or  cluster  in  each,  four  premiums.  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
P.EONIA.— 
No.  87.    Not  to  exceed  32  vases,  one 
flower  in  each,   five  pre- 
miums   4  0U    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


STRAWBERRY. — 

No.  88.    Bubach,  24  berries,  four  premiums. $2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  89.    Marshall,  four  premiums   2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  90.    Clyde,  four  premiums   2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  91.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00  1  50  1  00  50 


PEA.— 

No.  92.    Nott's   Excelsior,    one-half   peck,  three 

premiums   $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  93.    Any  other  variety  named,  one-half 

peck,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


1901.]  SCHEDULE  OF  PREMIUMS.  1 3 

ONION.— 

No.  94.    Any  variety,  two  bunches,  six  each,  three 

premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP. — 

No.  95.    Any  variety,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  27. 

ROSE. — 

No.  96.  Twelve  blooms  or  clusters  of 
distinct  named  varieties  of  H. 
P.  Roses,  outdoor  culture,  four 

premiums  S4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  97.  Six  blooms  or  clusters  of  distinct 
named  varieties  of  H.  P.  Roses, 

outdoor  culture,  four  premiums.  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  98.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  of 
H.  P.  Roses,  one  bloom 
or  cluster  in  each,  five 

premiums   5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  99.    Basket  of  Roses,  four  premiums.  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  100.    Vase,  H.  P.  Roses,  shades  of  one  color, 
not  to  exceed  10  blooms,  three  pre- 
miums  3  00    2  00    1  00 

CAMPANULA  MEDIA .  —  ( Canterbury  Bell). 
No.  101.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  three  premiums.  2  00    1  00  50 

IRIS. — (English  and  Spanish). 
No.  102.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DIANTHUS  BARBATUS.— (Sweet  William.) 
No.  103.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one  truss 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

FOXGLOVE. — 

No.  104.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  three  premiums.  .2  00    1  00  50 

STRAWBERRY.— 

No.  105.    M.  A.  C,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  106.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  107.    Collection,  not  more  than  five 

varieties,  five  premiums. .  3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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CHERRY.— 

No.  108.    Black  Tartarian,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  109.    Gov.  Wood,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  110.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums  1  50  1  00  50 

BEET,  OPEN  CULTURE. — 

No.  111.    Turnip  rooted,  12  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums    $1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT.— 

No.  112.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each,  three  pre- 
miums  1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  113.    Gradus,  one-half  peck,  four  pre- 
miums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Wednesday,  July  3. 

J3P  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will  meet 
at  3£  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— distinct  varieties.— 
No.  114.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZONALE  geranium.— 

No.  115.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one  truss 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM. — in  vases.— 
No.  116.    Twelve  spikes,  four  premiums.. 3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

GLOXINIA.— 
No.  117.    Four  plants  in  bloom,  four  premi- 
ums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

RASPBERRY.— 

No.  118.    Any  variety,  three  premiums   $1  50    1  00  50 

BLACKCAP.— 

No.  119.    Named  varieties,  four  premiums .  .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
CHERRY.— 

No.  120.    Black  Eagle,  one  quart,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  121.    Coe's  Transparent,  three  premiums   1  50    1  <)0  50 

No.  122.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 
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STRAWBERRY. — 
No.  123.    Any  variety,  24  berries,  flat,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  124.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE. — 
No.  125.    Any  variety,    3  specimens,  four 

premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 

No.  126.    Summer  Crookneck,  3  specimens,  three 

premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  n. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 

No.  127.  Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  128.  Basket,  no  restrictions,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PETUNIA, — WITHOUT  FOLIAGE. — 

No.  129.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  one  flower 

in  each  vase,  four  premiums.  ...  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
HYDRANGEA, — one  plant  in  bloom.— 
No.  130.    Four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


CHERRY.— 

No.  131.    Downer's  Late  Red,  three  premiums  $1  50  1  00  50 

No.  132.    Any  other  variety,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

CURRANT.— 

No.  133.    Fay,  24  bunches,  four  premiums..  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  134.    Red  Dutch,  four  premiums              2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  135.    White,  four  premiums                   2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

RASPBERRY.— 

No.  136.    Cuthbert,  one  quart,  three  premiums ..  .  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  137.    Golden  Queen,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  138.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 
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BEAN, — Snap — one-half  peck. — 

No.  139.    Wax,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  140.    Green  pod,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  141.    Champion  of  England,  four  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  142.    Telephone,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  142 £.  Dwarf  Telephoue,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 

No.  143.    Henderson,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

POTATO.— 
No.  144.    Any  named  variety,  12  specimens, 

four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO. — 

No.  145.    Any  named  variety,  three  specimens..  2  00    1  50    1  00 

MUSHROOM. — native. — 
No.  146.    Collection   of   edible  varieties,  three 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00 


Thursday,  July  18. 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDII. — 
No.  147.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HOLLYHOCK. — 
No.  148.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one  bloom 

in  each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SWEET  PEA, — without  foliage. — 
No.  149.  Not  to  exceed  40 
vases,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  flower  stems 
in  a  vase,  six  pre- 
miums  3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

FUCHSIA.— 
No.  150.    Distinct  varieties,  four  plants  in 

bloom,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


GOOSEBERRY.— 
No.  151.    One  quart,   any  named  variety, 

four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


1901.]                               SCHEDULE  OF  PREMIUMS. 
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PEAR. — 

No.  152.    Any  variety,  three  premiums  

$1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

BEAN,— (shell).— 

No.  153.    Any  (named)  variety,  four  pre- 

miums  $2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CORN. — 

No.  154.    (Sweet),  four  premiums                 2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

POTATO,— 12  specimens. 

No.  155.    Hebron,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  156.    Polaris,  three  premiums                .  . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  157.    Rose,  three  premiums   ...... 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  158.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

i  nursaay,  juiy  25. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— distinct  varieties.— 

No.  159.    Twenty  blooms,  clusters,  sprays, 

stems,  or  spikes,  in  vases,  four 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

BASKET. — no  restrictions. — 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

No.  161.    Florist,  four  premiums                   3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

CLEMATIS.— 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

NATIVE  FLOWERS.— 

No.  163.    Not   to   exceed  40 

vases,    no  dupli- 

cates,  six  premi- 

ums                       3  00    2  50    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

APPLE.— 

No.  164.    Yellow  Transparent,  three  premiums 

$1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  166.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1 

50 

\ 

00 

o\j 

PEAR.— 

No.  167.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

BLACKBERRY.— 

No.  168.    Agawam,  one  quart,  three  premiums  .  . 

$1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  169.    Early  Harvest,  three  premiums   

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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BEAN,  —  (shell)  . — 
No.  170.    Dwarf  Horticultural,   half  peck, 

four  premiums  S2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN. — 

No.  171.    Crosby,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CUCUMBER. — 

No.  172.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO.— 

No.  173.    Acme,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  i. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  wUl  meet 
at  31  o'clock  P.  If.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

ANTIRRHINUM,— Snap  Dragon.— 
No.  174.    Twenty-four  vases,  not  to  exceed 
three  branches  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums   $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

GERMAN  STOCKS. — 
No.  175.    Tweuty-four  vases,  not  to  exceed 
three  branches  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SWEET  PEA, — without  foliage.— 

No.  176.  Not  to  exceed  40 
vases,  not  exceed- 
ing 10  flower  stems 
in  a  vase,  six  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CHINA  PINK. — 

No.  177.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  178.    Astrachan,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  179.    Sweet  Bough,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  180.    Any  variety,  four  premiums.   ...  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


1901.] 
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blackbp;rry.— 

No.  181.    Wachusett,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  182.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 


CORN. — 

No.  183.    Any  variety,  three  premiums  ..   $1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 

No.  184.  Marrow,  three  specimens,  three  premiums  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  185.    Summer   Crookneck,    three  specimens, 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO.— 

No.  186.    Livingston's  Perfection,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  8. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  187.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  188.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SALPIGLOSSIS.— 
No.  189.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  190.    Oldenburg,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  191.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 
PEAR.— 

No.  192.    Giffard,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  193.    Alexauder,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  194.    Beatrice,  three  premiums   .  1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN, — (shell)  . — 

No.  195.    Pole,  any  variety,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  196.    Pole  (string),  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH.— 

No.  197.    Marrow,   three   specimens,   three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 
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TOMATO.— 

No.  198.    Beauty,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  15. 

ASTER. — 

No.  199.    Comet,  20  vases,  one  bloom  in 

each,  four  premiums  S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  200.    Victoria,  30  vases,  one  bloom  in 

each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  201.    Pompon,  not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

one  plant  in  each,  four  premiums  3  00  2  00  1  00  50 
No.  202.    Truffaut,  —  Preony-Flowered,  not 

to  exceed  30  vases,  one  bloom  in 

each  vase,  four  premiums..   ...  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  203.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PHLOX,  PERENNIAL.  

No.  204.    Twenty  vases,  one  head  in 

each,  five  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  205.    Somerset,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  206.    Williams,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  207.    Golden  Sweet,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  208.    Clapp's  Favorite,  four  premiums..  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
PEACH.— 

No.  209.    Any  variety,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN, — (half-peck  in  pod). — 

No.  210.    Goddard,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 

No.  211.    Winnigstadt,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP.— 

No.  212.    Purple  top,  three  premiums   2  00    1  00  50 

CORN.— 

No.  213.    (Sweet),  Twelve  ears,  not  less  than  12 

rows,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  August  22. 

BOUQUET — (PARLOR) . 

No.  214.    Amateur,— four  premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  215.    Florist,— four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASTER— 

No.  216.  Varieties  not  scheduled,  not  to  exceed  20 
vases,  one  bloom  in  each,  three  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  00  50 

ZINNIA.— 

No.  217.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  at  least 
12  varieties,  one  flower  in  a  vase, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

LILIUM  SPECIOSUM,— in  vases.— 
No.  218.    Twelve  spikes,  four  premiums          3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  219.    New  varieties,  twenty  vases,  one 

spike  in  each,  four  premiums.  .. $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
APPLE. — 

No.  220.    Sour  Bough,  three  premiums   ...  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  221.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 
Crab. 

No.  222.    Transcendent,  24  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  223.    Assomption,  three  premiums   ...  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  224.    Petite  Marguerite,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  225.    Rostiezer,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  226.    Tyson,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH. — 

No.  227.    Cooledge,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  228.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 


BEAN — (half-peck  in  pod), — 

No.  229.    Horticultural  (pole),  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

Lima — Large, 

No.  230.    Half -peck,  four  premiums   2  00    I  50    1  00  50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  231.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums....  2  00    1  50    1  00 
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TOMATO.— 

No.  232.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 
SQUASH. — 

No.  233.    Any  variety,  three  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM. — native. — 
No.  234.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  three  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00 


Thursday,  August  29. 

NASTURTIUM  OR  TROP.EOLUM.— 
No.  235.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  not  more 
than  six  blooms  in  each  vase, 

four  premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

VERBENA. — 
No.  236.    Not   to   exceed   24   vases,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CANS  A. — 
No.  237.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  1  spike  in 

each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASTER. — LARGE  FLOWERED,   LONG   STEMS. — 

No.  238.    Vase   of   20   blooms,   four  pre- 
miums . .  ,   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE— 

No.  239.    Worcester  Spy,  three  premiums  $1  50  1  00  50 

No.  240.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  241.    Ansault,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  242.    Earle's  Bergamot,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  243.    St.  Ghislain,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

PEACH  — 

No.  244.    Foster,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50  1  00  50 
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PLUM. — 

No.  245.    Bradshaw,  five  premiums. .  3  00    2  00    1  50  1  00  50 

No.  246.    McLaughlin,  three  premiums                    1  50  1  00  50 

No.  247.    Washington,  three  premiums                   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  248.    Gen.  Hand,  three  premiums...                 1  50  1  00  50 

No.  249.    Imperial  Gage,  three  premiums....           1  50  1  00  50 

No.  250.    Victoria,  three  premiums                        1  50  I  00  50 

No.  251.    Jefferson,  four  premiums. ,          2  00    1  50  1  00  50 

No.  252.    Japanese,  four  premiums                2  00    1  50  1  00  50 

CUCUMBER. — FOR  PICKLES.— 

No.  253.    Half-peck,  three  premiums   Si  50  1  00  50 

CORN.  VARIETIES  NOT  SCHEDULED.  

No.  254.    (Sweet),  12  ears,  of  not  less  than  12 

rows,  three  premiums                           1  50  1  00  50 

PEPPER. — 

No.  255.    Large  Bell,  12  specimens,  three  premi- 
ums  '                             1  50  1  00  50 

No.  256.    Squash,  12  specimens,  three  premiums..  1  50  1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  5. 

l^TThe  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will  meet 
at  3|  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  ELOWERS. — distinct  varieties. — 
No.  257.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GERANIUM.— 
No.  258.    Not  to  exeeed  24  vases,  one 
truss  in  a  vase,  five  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  259.    Not   to   exceed    20  vases,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


BEGONIA  — (Tuberous  Rooted). 
No.  260.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases, 

five  premiums  $4  00    3  00    2  50    2  00    1  00 
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DAHLIA.— 

Large  Flowered, 
No.  261.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one  flower 

in  each,  five  premiums.  .  .So  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
Pompon, 

No.  262.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  flowers  in  each,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  263.    Foundling,  three  premiums   81  50    1  00  50 

No.  264.    Holden.  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  265.    "Wealthy,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR. — 

No.  266.    Lucrative,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  267.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 
PLUM.— 

No.  268.    Lombard,  four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  269.    Quaekeuboss,  three  premiums..    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  270.    Japanese,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  271.    Moore's  Arctic,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  272.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH. — 

No.  273.  Crawford  (Early),  four  premiums.. $2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  274.    Other  varieties,  three  premiums  .......  1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE. — named  varieties. — 
No.  275.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums .  .82  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY.  BLANCHED.  

No.  276.    Six  specimens,  any  variety  named. 

four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  12. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  277.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums .83  00    2  00    1  00  50 

(Basket.) — No  restrictions. 

No.  278.    Amateur,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  279.    Florist,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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ASTER.— 

No.  280. 

Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one  plant 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

MARIGOLD. — 

No.  281. 

Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  not  to  ex- 

ceed three  flowers   in   a  vase. 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

SOABIOSA.— 

No.  282. 

Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not  ex- 

ceeding six  flowers  in  a  vase, 

nn 

o 
- 

uu 

i 
i 

nn 
uu 

^n 
ou 

APPLE. 

No.  283. 

Gravenstein,  five  premiums. $3  00  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  284. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  2*5. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  286. 

Washington  Strawberry,  four  pre- 

miums   2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

APPLE, 

, — Crab. — 

No.  287. 

Hyslop,  24  specimens,  three  premiums.. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEAR.- 

No,  288. 

Bartlett,  five  premiums  ...  3  00  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  289. 

Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEACH 

No.  290. 

Oldmixon,  four  premiums    2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  291. 

Crosby,  four  premiums   2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  292. 

Seedlings,  three  premiums   

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  293. 

Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PLUM. 

No.  294. 

Coe's  Golden  Drop,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  295. 

Pond's  Seedling,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

GRAPE 

No.  296. 

Green  Mountain,  three  clusters,  three 

premiums   

1 
1 

^n 

i 
i 

nn 
uu 

^n 

No.  297. 

1 

OVJ 

i 
i 

nn 
uu 

^n 

MELON. — 

No.  298. 

Green  Flesh,  three  specimens,  four 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  299. 

Yellow  Flesh,  four  premiums   ...  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  300. 

Water,  three  specimens,  three  premiums. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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CARROT.— 

No.  301.    Any  variety,  three  premiums  Si  50    1  00  50 

EGG  PLANT. — 
No.  302.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE. 

No.  303.  Red,  three  specimens,  three  premiums.  .  .  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  304.    Savoy,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  305.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums.    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM. — Native. 
No.  306.    Collection   of   edible  varieties,  three 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00 


Thursday,  September  ig. 

CUT  FLOWERS  — 
No.  307.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  308.    Basket,  four  premiums     3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  309.    American  Beauty,  three  premiums            SI  50  1  00  50 

No.  310.    Lyscom,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  311.    Mother,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  312.    Twenty-Ounce,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

PEAR. — 

No.  313.    Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  314.    Superfin,  three  premiums    1  50  1  00  50 

No.  315.    Urbaniste,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

PEACH. — 

No.  316.    Crawford  (late),  four  premiums.. 2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  317.    Stump  the  World,  three  premiums.  ....  1  50  1  00  50 
GRAPE.— 

No.  318.    Brighton,  three  clusters,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  319.     Liudley,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  320.    Massasoit.  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  321.    Wordeu,  four  premiums                2  00  1  50  1  00  50 


1901.]  SCHEDULE  OF  PREMIUMS.  27 

VEGETABLE. — 
No.  322.    Collection,  not  exceeding  25 

varieties,  four  premiums  $10  00    8  00    6  00    4  00 


Thursday,  September  26. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 

No.  323.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  324.  Native  Flowers,  not 
to  exceed  40  vases, 
no   duplicates,  six 

premiums  3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


APPLE. — 

No.  325.    Hubbardston,  four  premiums ....  $2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  326.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums                                        2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  327.    Seckel,  five  premiums....  3  00    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  328.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 
GRAPE.— 

No.  329.    Concord,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  .  50 

No.  330.    Delaware,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  331.    Niagara,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  332.    Pocklington,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  333.    Salem,  three  premiums     1  50  1  00  50 

No.  334.    Wilder,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  335.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 


QUINCE. — Twelve  specimens. 

No.  336.    Champion,  four  premiums  $2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  337.    Orange,  four  premiums                  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  338.    Other  varieties,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 


POTATO.— 
No.  339.    Six  varieties  (named),  12  speci- 
mens of  each,  four  premiums.  $3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 
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SQUASH. — Three  specimens. 

No.  340.    Essex-Hybrid,  four  premiums   2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  341.    Warren,  four  premiums   2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  342.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 

CELERY. — Blanched — Six  specimens. 

No.  343.    Paris  Golden,  four  premiums  ...  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  344.    Other  varieties,  four  premiums..  2  00  1  50  1  00  5o 

CABBAGE.— 

No.  345.    Brunswick,  four  premiums   2  00  1  50  1  00  50 


Thursday,  October  io. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will  meet 
at  3^  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

This  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  12.30  until  9  P.  M. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready  for 
inspection  by  the  Judges,  by  11  o'clock  A.  M.  Dinner  will  be  served 
in  the  Banquet  Hall  at  12.30.  Tickets  50  cents.  Followed  by  short 
addresses. 


PLANTS,— in  pots.— 
No.  346.    Display,  five  premiums.  .$4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

PALMS.— 

No.  347.    Display,  three  premiums   10  00    6  00    4  00 

FERNS,— in  pots. — 
No.  348.    Collection,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  349.    In  any  form,  gratuities. 


SPECIAL  PRIZES,  WILLIAM  EAMES  FUND, 

A.  — For  the  best  twelve  Baldwin  apples    $4  00 

B.  — For  the  best  twelve  Gravenstein  apples  4  00 

C.  — For  the  best  twelve  Mcintosh  apples   4  00 

D.  — For  the  best  twelve  Palmer  apples  .    4  00 

E.  — For  the  best  twelve  Sutton  Beauty  apples     4  00 
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APPLE. — 

No.  350.    Baldwin,  six  prerni- 


urns  $4  00    3  00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  351. 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  352. 

Leicester  Sweet,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  353. 

Sutton  Beauty,  four  premiums  . .  . 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  354. 

Tompkins  King,  four  premiums  . 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  355. 

Fallawater,  four  premiums  

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  356. 

Peck,  three  premiums   

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  357. 

Pound  Sweet,  three  premiums .... 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  358. 

R.  I.  Greening,  five  premi- 

ums                                 3  00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  359. 

Mcintosh,  five  premiums..  3  00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  360. 

Northern  Spy,  four  premiums .... 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  361. 

Palmer,  five  premiums  ....  3  00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  362. 

Roxbury  Russet,  four  premiums. . 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  363. 

Collection,  not  to  exceed 

ten  varieties,  five  pre- 

00  3 

00  2 

00  1 

00 

No.  364. 

Varieties,    not    scheduled,  four 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEAR. 

No.  365. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  366. 

Clairgeau,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  367. 

Dana's  Hovey,  three  premiums.  . . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  368. 

Josephine  de  Malines,  three  premiums. . . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  369. 

Langelier,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  370. 

Lawrence,  four  premiums  

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  371. 

Winter  Nelis,  three  premiums  .  .  . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  372. 

Anjou,  six  premiums  4  00    3  00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  373. 

Cornice,  six  premi- 

ums                      4  00    3  00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  374. 

Frederick  Clapp,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  375. 

1 

50 

I 

00 

50 
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No.  376.    Bosc,  six  premiums.  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  377.    Sheldon,   six  premi- 
ums  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  378.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

GRAPE,  OPEN  CULTURE.  

No.  379.    Collection  of  not  less 
than  five  varieties, 

six  premiums   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  380.    Diana,  three  clusters,  three  premiums...  1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH. — 

No.  381 .    Any  variety,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.— 
No.  382.    Half-peck,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

CE LERY,r—  Blanched — six  specimens.  — 
No.  383.    Boston  Market,  four  premiums..  .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  384.    Giant  Pascal,  four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  385.    Any  varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums    .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ENDIVE.— 

No.  386.    Six  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

ONION.— 

No.  387.    Red  Globe,  twelve,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  388.    Yellow  Globe,  Danvers,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 

SALSIFY. — 

No.  389.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  390.    Hubbard,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  391     Bay  State,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


1901.]  SCHEDULE  OF   PREMIUMS.  31 

PARSLEY. — 

No.  392.    Half-peck,  three  premiums     .   1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP. — 12  specimens.— 
No.  393.    Purple  Top  Globe,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  394.    White  Egg,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  395.    White  Swede,  six  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  396.    Yellow  Swede,  six  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 

PARSNEP. — Twelve  specimens. — 
No.  397.    Three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE. — 
No.  398.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums   ...  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Annual  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  6,  1901. 

Premiums  payable  on  and  after  December  16. 


OFFICERS   AND  COMMITTEES 

OF  THE 
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John  B.  Bowker. 


Judges. 

On  Flowers,  Plants,  etc.:  George  McWilliams,  Whitinsville. 
On  Fruits,  etc.  :  Henry  E.  Rich. 

Vegetables:  Charles  Greenwood. 

Native  Mushrooms:  George  E.  Francis,  M.D. 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Worcester,  Mass. 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  NOVEMBER  5,  1902 
President  Hadwen  Presiding 
Voted:    Treasurer  Paine  read  his  report  which  was  ac- 
cepted and  referred  to  Committee  on  Library  and  Publica- 
tion. 

Voted:  Secretary  Hixon  read  his  report  which  was 
accepted  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Library  and  Publi- 
cation. 

Voted:  Librarian  Hixon  read  his  report  which  was 
accepted  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Library  and  Pub- 
lication. 

Voted:  To  proceed  with  the  election  of  Officers  and  the 
President  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  two  to  collect  and 
count  votes. 

Voted:  For  President,  0.  B.  Hadwen,  47.  Being  the 
whole  number  cast  he  was  declared  elected. 

Voted:  For  Secretary,  Adin  A.  Hixon,  49.  He  was 
declared  elected;  scattering,  1. 

Voted:  Motion  of  S.  E.  Fisher  that  Arthur  J.  Marble 
cast  an  Aye  ballot  for  Adin  A.  Hixon  for  Librarian. 

Voted:  Motion  of  Arthur  J.  Marble  that  the  Secretary 
cast  an  Aye  ballot  for  Nathaniel  Paine  for  Treasurer. 

Voted:  Motion  of  Fred  A.  Blake  that  Calvin  L.  Harts- 
horn succeed  himself  as  a  Member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
for  three  years. 

Voted:  On  motion  of  Simon  E.  Fisher,  the  President 
to  appoint  a  Committee  of  five  to  bring  in  a  list  of  three 
Vice-Presidents  and  47  Trustees.  He  appointed  Simon  E. 
Fisher,  George  Cruickshanks,  George  Mc William,  George 
C.  Rice,  E.  W.  Breed. 

Voted  :  That  the  Secretary  notify  the  members  by  postal 
cards  of  any  invitations  that  the  Society  may  receive. 

Voted  :    To  dissolve. 

ADIN  A.  HIXON, 

Secretary. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 


November  5,  1902 

President  0.  B.  Hadwen,  Presiding 

Election  of  Committees  was  in  order,  all  by  acclamation. 

Voted:  On  Library  and  Publication — Adin  A.  Hixon, 
Frederick  A.  Blake,  Edward  W.  Breed. 

Voted:  Committee  on  Nomenclature — 0.  B.  Hadwen, 
Henry  E.  Kinney,  Albert  H.  Lange,  Arthur  J.  Marble, 
George  Mc William,  Herbert  R.  Kinney,  Charles  Greenwood. 

Voted:  Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Exhibitions — 
Charles  Greenwood,  Albert  H.  Lange,  George  Calvin  Rice, 
Simon  E.  Fisher,  Henry  E.  Rich,  Edward  W.  Breed,  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Merrifield,  Frederick  A.  Blake,  Arthur  J.  Marble, 
Calvin  L.  Hartshorn,  Herbert  R.  Kinney,  George  McWil- 
liam,  William  J.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  George  McWilliam. 

Voted:  Auditors — Frederick  H.  Chamberlain,  John  B. 
Bowker,  Henry  L.  Parker. 

Voted:  Committee  on  Winter  Meetings — Arthur  J. 
Marble,  Calvin  L.  Hartshorn,  Edward  W.  Breed,  President 
Hadwen  and  Secretary  Hixon. 

Voted:  San  Jose  Commission — Charles  Greenwood, 
James  Draper,  Henry  E.  Rich,  Calvin  L.  Hartshorn,  Presi- 
dent Hadwen  and  Secretary  Hixon. 

Voted:  Judge  of  Flowers  and  Plants — George  Mc- 
William;  Judge  of  Fruit,  Henry  E.  Rich;  Judge  of  Vegetables, 
Charles  Greenwood. 

Appropriations 
Voted  :       Flowers  and  Plants  $1 ,000 . 00 

Fruits  850.00 
Vegetables  650.00 
Library  and  Publications  300 . 00 

Winter  Meetings  300.00 
Voted  :    To  request  visitors  and  all  persons  not  interested 
in  the  exhibits  to  leave  the  Hall  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 
Voted  :    To  dissolve. 

ADIN  A.  HIXON 

Secretary. 


MEETINGS  FOR  DISCUSSION 


During  the  Winter  Season  1902 

Thursday,  January  2.  Address,  O.  B.  Hadwen,  Presi- 
dent. 

Thursday,  January  9.  A  February  Garden.  Southland 
Memories  Miss  Helena  T.  Goessmann,  Amherst. 

Thursday,  January  16.  Aquatics.  Their  Culture,  and 
Attractive  Features,  Edward  W.  Breed,  Clinton. 

Thursday,  January  23.  Outdoor  Art  in  Worcester,  Illus- 
trated by  Sterepoticon,  Warren  H.  Manning,  Landscape 
Architect,  Boston. 

Thursday,  January  30.  Practical  Floriculture,  Adin  A. 
Hixon,  Secretary. 

Thursday,  February  6.  European  Parks.  Illustrated 
by  Stereopticon,  Albert  M.  Powell. 

Friday,  February  14.  Electrical  Illuminated  Fountains. 
Illustrated  by  a  Fountain  in  Operation,  Charles  A.  Dunlap, 
Inventor  and  Electrical  Engineer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Thursday,  February  20.  Circumstances,  Charles  W. 
Wood,  Esq. 

Thursday,  February  27.  Pan  American  Reminiscences, 
Miss  Arabella  H.  Tucker. 

Thursday,  March  6.  Seed  and  Bulb  Growing  in  Belgium, 
France  and  Germany.  Illustrated  by  Stereopticon,  John 
K.  M.  L.  Farquhar,  Boston. 

Wednesday,  March  12.  Annual  Reunion  and  Social 
Gathering. 

Thursday,  March  13.  The  Apple.  1.  History  of  the 
Apple,  John  W.  Clark,  North  Hadley.  2.  Varieties  Best 
Adapted  to  Massachusetts,  S.  T.  Maynard,  Horticulturist, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  3.  Storage  and  Mar- 
keting, W.  H.  Blodget.  4.  The  Apple  in  Cooking,  Mrs. 
Alice  E.  Whitaker,  Boston.  Meeting  this  day  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  which  convenes  on  Wednesday,  March 
12,  and  continues  through  Thursday,  March  13. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society 
herewith  presents  his  report  for  the  year  ending  October  24, 
1902.  The  present  funded  debt  of  the  society  has  been 
reduced  $500  during  the  year  and  is  now  $8,400,  requiring 
$420  to  pay  the  annual  interest. 

There  is  no  floating  debt  at  this  time  except  a  few  small 
bills,  which  were  not  received  in  time  to  come  into  this 
report. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  during  the  year  have  been  for 
the  alterations  and  improvements  in  our  stores,  for  which  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $2,000  was  appropriated.  The  work  has 
been  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  tenants,  who  will  take  a 
new  lease  for  five  years  at  an  increased  rent,  at  an  expense 
of  $1,712.50. 

The  Dewey  Fund  will  show  an  increase  of  $50.20  and  the 
Eames  Fund  $21.94  on  account  of  interest  accrued  from  the 
Savings  Bank  deposits. 

The  detailed  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  here 
follows. 
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Nathaniel  Paine,  Treasurer,  in  account  with 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 
Dr. 

1901. 

Oct.  24.    Cash  balance  as  per  last  report,  $  306.43 

1902. 

Oct.  24.    Receipts  to  date  : 

From  rent  of  stores, 

"    rent  of  hall, 

"    Membership  fees, 

"    sale  of  tickets  for  annual  banquet, 

"    interest  on  deposits, 
Money  borrowed, 
Interest  from  Savings  Banks, 


6,399.96 
4,337.40 
67.00 
128.00 
37.09 
750.00 
72.14 


Total,  $12,098.02 
Cr. 

1902. 

Oct.  24.    Payments  to  date  : 

City  taxes  and  water  bills,    $  918.92 

Premiums  paid  to  exhibitors,  1,904.05 

Paid  judges  of  exhibits,  150.00 
"    for  gas  and  electric 

lighting,  748.91 
"    A.  A.  Hixon,  salary 

as  secretary,  400.00 
"    A.  A.  Hixon,  as  libra- 
rian, and  for  care  of 

hall,  999.97 

"    treasurer,  150.00 

"    janitor,  500.02 

Deposited  in  Savings  Bank,  72.14 
Alterations  and  repairs  in 

stores,  1,712.50 


Amount  carried  forward,  $7,556.51 
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Oct.  24.       Amount  brought  forward,  $7,556.51 


Iuterest  on  Sav.  Bank  loan,  424.93 

44      44  temporary  loan,  2.78 

For  coal,  176.66 

44  printing,  213.52 

44  books  and  periodicals,  19.63 

Insurance,  30.81 

Account  of  annual  banquet,  234.10 
Incidentals,  including  telephone, 

and  sundry  hall  expenses,  668.09 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Abbott  (on  ac- 
count San  Jose  scale),  50.00 
Loans  paid,  1,250.00 
Periodicals,  20.60 


Repairs  and  work  on  elevator,  88.45 


Total,  $10,736.08 
1902,  Oct.  24.       Cash  balance,  1,361.94 

 $12,098.02 

The  Francis  H.  Dewey  Fund. 

1901,  Oct.  24.    Balance  of  fund,  $1,255.20 

1902,  Oct.  24.    Interest  to  date,  50.20 

1902,  Oct.  — .    Present  amount  of  fund,  in- 
vested in  Savings  Bank,  $1,305.40 

The  William  Eames  Fund. 

1901,  Oct.  24.    Amount  of  fund,  $548.93 

1902,  Oct.  24.    Interest  to  date,  21.94 

Present  amount  of  fund  in- 
vested in  Savings  Bank,  $570.87 


October  24.  1902. 


NATHL.  PAINE,  Treas. 


The  undersigned  Auditors  of  the  Worcester  County  Horti- 
cultural Society  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the 
above  account  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct  and  properly 
vouched,  and  the  investments  and  cash  accounted  for. 

F.  H.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
JOHN  B.  BOWKER. 


Worcester,  Oct.  27th,  1902. 


SCHEDULE  OF  PREMIUMS 


OFFERED  BY  THE 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


FOR  THE  YEAR 


1902. 


The  attention  of  Exhibitors  is  particularly  called  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations, 
General  and  Special. 


Worcester,  Pa$0. 

PRESS  OF   CHARLES  HAMILTON, 
311   MAIN  STREET. 
1902. 


COMMITTEE 

ON 

ARRANGEMENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 


Charles  Greenwood,  Chairman. 


Arthur  J.  Marble, 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifield, 
Mrs.  G.  McWilliams. 

President,  O.  B.  Hadwen. 
Secretary,  A  din  A.  Hixon, 
Horticultural  Hall,  No.  18  Front  Street. 


Flowers,  Plants,  Etc. — George  McWilliams,  Whitinsville. 
Fruits,  Etc. — Henry  E.  Rich. 
Vegetables,  Etc. — Charles  Greenwood. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NOMENCLATURE. 


Calvin  L.  Hartshorn, 
Frederick  A.  Blake, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney, 


George  McWilliams, 
George  Calvin  Rice, 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Henry  E.  Rich, 


JUDGES  OF  AWARD. 


O.  B.  Hadwen, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 
Henry  E.  Kinney, 


George  McWilliams, 
Charles  Greenwood, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney, 


Arthur  J.  Marble. 
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GENERAL  RULES  FOR  ALL  EXHIBITIONS. 


A.  Strict  conformity  to  the  Regulations  and  Rules  will  be  ex- 
pected and  required,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  exhibitors  as  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 

B.  Correct  and  legible  names  must  be  attached  to  each  and  every 
Flower  or  Plant  entered  in  a  class  of  named  varieties. 

C.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  remain  within  the  Hall 
throughout  the  hours  of  Exhibition,  unless  special  permission  for 
their  removal  shall  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  etc. 

D.  All  Small  Fruits  must  be  entered  in  boxes  or  baskets  (except 
in  the  case  of  Strawberries  or  Currants,  which  are  to  be  shown 
'''•flat  ")  ;  but  they  may  be  displayed  subsequently  in  plates  or  dishes, 
at  the  taste  of  the  exhibitor. 

E.  No  person  shall  take  more  than  one  premium  under  the  same 
number. 

F.  The  Judges  may  correct,  before  the  close  of  any  Exhibition, 
awards  made  by  them,  if  satisfied  that  such  were  erroneous. 

G.  The  cards  of  competitors  shall  be  put,  reversed,  beneath  the 
plates;  and  the  Judges  of  Award  shall  be  excluded  from  the  Hall  of 
Exhibition  until  the  Exhibition  itself  is  ready  for  judgment. 

H.  Competitors  are  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the  conditions 
under  which  articles  are  invited.  Evasion  or  violation  of  them  may 
be  reported  to  the  Trustees  for  future  disqualification  of  the  offender. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


1.  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  13,  April  17,  and 
May  8  and  22.  Commencing  June  5  there  will  be  Exhibitions  every 
Thursday  until  and  including  September  25  and  October  9,  A.  D. 
1902.  The  hours  of  Exhibition  will  be  between  3  and  4.30  o'clock, 
except  October  9,  for  which  see  day  of  Exhibition.  Articles  offered 
for  premiums  must  be  in  the  Hall  by  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  days  of 
Exhibition.  Between  2.15  and  3  o'clock  the  Hall  will  be  in  exclusive 
charge  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Janitor,  who  will  allow  no  one  else  to 
be  present.  The  Judges  of  Award  may  be  admitted  under  the  limi- 
tations of  General  Rule  G. 
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2.  Competition  for  premiums  is  open  to  all ;  but  a  discount  of 
one-third  of  the  amount  will  be  made  from  awards  to  persons  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Society  ;  and  it  is  strictly  required  that  all  speci- 
mens offered  for  premium  shall  have  been  g^own  by  the  competitors, 
on  their  own  premises,  within  the  County  of  Worcester,  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  (2)  months  previous  to  the  date  of  exhibition. 

3.  After  the  articles  are  arranged  they  will  be  under  the  exclusive 
charge  of  the  Judges,  and  not  even  the  owners  will  have  liberty  to 
remove  them  until  the  exhibition  is  closed  ;  wheu  they  will  be  delivered 
as  the  contributors  may  direct. 

4.  No  cards  of  a  business  nature  will  be  allowed  in  any  exhibition. 

5.  Where  a  certain  number  or  quantity  of  Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits 
or  Vegetables  is  designated  in  the  schedule,  there  must  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  number  or  quantity  of  specimens  shown ;  and 
in  no  case  can  any  other  varieties  than  those  named  in  the  schedule 
be  substituted. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  competitw-  all 
inferior  specimens.  Also,  all  such  Designs  as,  in  their  opinion,  evince 
an  incorrect  taste.  The  Judge  of  Fruits,  in  making  awards,  will 
especially  regard  uniformity  in  size,  symmetry  of  form,  and  beauty 
in  color. 

* 

7.  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  have  power  to  change  the 
time  of  exhibition  for  any  article,  if  an  earlier  or  later  season  renders 
such  change  necessary ;  and  the  Secretary  is  requested  to  give  notic  e 
of  one  week,  in  some  daily  paper,  and  also  at  the  preceding  exhibi- 
tion, when  a  change  in  the  schedule  is  proposed. 

8.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  be  correctly  named. 
Indefinite  appellations  such  as  k4  Pippin,"  tk  Sweeting/'  "  Greening," 
etc.,  will  not  be  considered  as  names.  Any  person  exhibiting  the 
same  variety  of  Fruit  or  Vegetable,  under  different  names,  or  exhibit- 
ing as  grown  by  himself,  Flowers,  Fruit  or  Vegetables  grown  by 
another,  thereby  violating  the  objects  and  rules  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  debarred  from  competing  for  the  Society's  premiums  until 
reinstated. 

9.  ISo  Flowers,  Plants,  Fruits  or  Vegetables  will  be  entitled  to  a 
premium  or  gratuity  unless  they  possess  points  of  superiority  ;  and 
the  Judges  are  strictly  required  to  withhold  awards  if,  in  their  opinion, 
the  articles  exhibited  do  not  merit  them  ;  nor  shall  any  specimen  for 
which  a  premium  has  been  once  awarded,  receive  another  during  the 
season. 


1902.] 
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10.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  furnish  information  as  to  their 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  to  present  specimens,  for  trial  and  examina- 
tion, if  requested. 

11.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Cut  Flowers,  for  competition,  the  use  of 
foliage  must  be  restricted  to  that  of  the  varieties  shown;  and  not 
more  than  five  blooms,  clusters,  sprays  or  spikes,  all  of  which  shall 
be  of  one  color,  and  of  one  variety,  shall  be  allowed  in  the  same 
bottle,  or  vase,  except  when  otherwise  specified  in  the  schedule. 
The  Judge  may  correct  any  error  that  he  thinks  was  without  deliberate 
purpose. 

12.  No  Judge  shall  award  a  premium  or  gratuity  in  any  case 
wherein  he  is  a  competitor,  or  has  an  actual  or  resultant  interest ;  in 
any  such  case  the  judgment  shall  be  rendered  by  any  three  of  the 
Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  whom  the  Judge  shall 
invite. 

13.  No  Judge  shall  require  anything  of  competitors,  respecting 
their  exhibits,  which  is  not  distinctly  specified  in  the  schedule.  No 
Flowers,  Fruits,  etc.,  etc.,  shall  be  put  on  the  tables,  for  competition 
for  premiums,  by  any  person  who  is  a  judge  as  to  the  awards  to  be 
made  for  Fruits,  Flowers,  etc.,  etc. 

14.  The  standard  number  required  for  an  exhibit,  whether  of 
Fruits  or  Vegetables,  will  be  twelve  (12)  ;  unless  otherwise  specifi- 
cally declared.  The  usual  limit  of  measure,  save  for  Small  Fruits, 
will  be  a  half-peck. 

15.  All  premiums  that  are  not  claimed  within  three  months  after 
the  close  of  the  official  year  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Society. 

16.  The  awards  will  be  made  known  as  soon  as  the  cards  can  be 
filled  out  and  placed  upon  the  tables. 

17.  "  Downing's  Fruits  of  America,"  revised  edition,  will  guide 
the  Judge  of  Fruits  in  his  decisions  upon  matters  at  issue. 

|y  The  Judges  are  authorized  by  the  Trustees  to  invite  the  assist- 
ance of  competent  and  discreet  persons  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 


FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  FRUITS,  &  VEGETABLES. 

A_.  D.  1902. 


I^The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  would 
direct  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Judges  to  Rule  6 ! 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  competition  all 
inferior  specimens.  Also,  all  such  designs,  as,  in  their  opinion,  evince 
an  incorrect  taste.  The  Judge  of  Fruits,  in  making  awards,  will 
especially  regard  uniformity  in  size,  symmetry  of  form,  and  beauty  in 
color. 

SPECIAL.  RIL.ES. 

1.  Exhibitors  will  add  value  to  tbeir  exhibits  by  having  all  specimens  correctly 
and  legibly  named,  and  the  number  of  varieties  written  on  the  entry  cards.  Notice 
of  which  will  be  taken  by  the  Judge  in  awarding  the  premiums. 

2.  The  Judge  shall  not  award  gratuities  for  flowers  that  are  covered  by  the  call  of 
that  day. 

3.  While  it  is  expected  that  Exhibitors  will  take  pains  to  correctly  name  their 
exhibits,  the  Judse  will  not  exclude  an  exhibit  for  mistake  in  nomenclature. 

4.  .  In  all  exhibitions  of  Lilies  the  pollen  may  be  removed. 

By  vote  of  the  Trustees,  all  entries  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary, 
and  all  cards  made  out  by  him  or  his  assistant. 

Thursday,  March  13. 

l^TThe  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will  meet 
at  3^  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

HYACINTH, — in  bloom.— 
No.  1.    Six  plants,  four  premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS, — in  bloom.— 
No.  2.    Four  plants,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PRIMULA, — any  other  variety,  in  bloom. — 
No.  3.    Four  plants,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CINERARIA,— in  bloom.— 
No.  4.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CYCLAMEN,— in  bloom.— 
No.  5.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00-  50 

No.  6.    One  plant,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 
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BEGONIA-GLORIE  DE  LORRAINE, — one  plant,  in  bloom.— 

No.  7.    Three  premiums   ...  3  00    2  00    1  00 

CARNATION. — 
No.  8.    Cut  blooms  with    foliage.  Not 
to  exceed  24  vases,  four  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  00    1  0:)  f)0 

ARUM  (RICH ARDIA) , — in  bloom.— 
No.  9.    Best  collection  ;  grown  in  an  8-inch 

pot;  three  premiums   2  00    1  00  50 

AZALEA  IN DIC A, — in  bloom. — 
No.  10.    One  plant,  three  premiums     ...  3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  11.    Three  plants,  four  premiums    .  .  5  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  12.    Not  to  exceed  twenty  blooms, 
clusters,  sprays  or   spikes  in 

vases,  four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  13.    Baldwin,  three  premiums                      ..  $1  50  1  00  50 

No.  14.    Northern  Spy,  three  premiums                     1  50  1  00  50 

No.  15.    Roxbury  Russet,  three  premiums                1  50  1  00  50 

No.  16.    Any  other  variety,  named,  three  premiums.   1  50  1  00  50 


CABBAGE  — 

No.  17.    Drumhead,  3  specimens,  three  premiums. $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  18.    Red,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  19.  .  Savoy,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY. — 

No.  20.    Six  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 

No.  21.  Hubbard,  3  specimens,  three  premiums.  .  .  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  22.    Auy  other  variety,  3  specimens,  three 

premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM. — 

No.  23.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums  ....  1  50    1  00  50 
TURNIP.— 

No.  24.  Swede,  Yellow,  6  specimens,  three  premi- 
ums  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  25.  Swede,  White,  6  specimens,  three  premi- 
ums  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  26.    White  Egg,  12  specimens,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 
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BEET.— 

No.  27.    Turnip,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT.— 

No.  28.    Intermediate,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

LETTUCE. — 

No.  29.    Six  heads,  four  premiums. ......  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  April  17. 

&y  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will  m<  et 
at  3£  o'clock  P.  Af.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  aud  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— not  to  exceed  20  vases  — 
No.  30.    Not  to  exceed  five  blooms,  clusters, 
sprays  or  spikes   in   each,  four 

premiums    S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  31.    Basket. — No  restrictions,  four  pre- 
miums   ....  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH, — in  bloom  - 
No.  32.    Twelve    plants,    not   less  than  6 

varieties,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

NARCISSUS, — not  to  exceed  20  vases. — 

No.  33.    Four  premiums....   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP. — 

No.  34.    Four  pots  or  pans,  not  to  exceed 
12  bulbs   in  each,  not  less  than 

three  varieties,  four  premiums...  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HORSE  RADISH.— 
No.  35.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums  ..   ..$1  50    1  00  50 
PARSNEP.— 

No.  36.    Hollow  Crown,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  37.    Other  varieties,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 

No.  38.    Long,  two  bunches    (6  in  each  bunch), 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  39.    Globe,  two  bunches   (6  in  each  bunch), 

three  premiums   .  1  50    1  00  50 

SALSIFY, — twelve  specimens. — 

No.  40.    Three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 
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LETTUCE.— 

No.  41.    Six  heads,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB, — twelve  stalks. — 
No.  42.    Any  variety,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

DANDELION  (cultivated).— 
No.  43.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH. — 

No.  44.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  May  8. 

|y  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  ivill  meet 
at  3£  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  45.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  46.    Basket, — No  restrictions,  four  pre- 
miums .   ...  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH, — open  culture.— 
No.  47.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  0)    1  00  50 

TULIP,  OPEN  CULTURE.  

No.  48.    Display  not  to  exceed  24  vases, 

four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DANDELION.— 
No.  49.    Cultivated,  half-peck,  three  premiums. ..  .  1  50    1  00  50 
RADISH. — 

No.  50.    Globe,  two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB, — 12  stalks.— 

No.  51.    Linnaeus,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  52.    Victoria,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  May  22. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  53.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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AZALEA— (Mollis).— 
No.  54.    Best  display  in  vases,  four  premi- 
ums  ,   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PANSY,  WITHOUT  FOLIAGE.  

No.  55.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases.  1  stem  in 

a  vase,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
TREE  P.EONIA.— 
No   56.    Best  Display  in  vases,  four  premi- 
ums                        ...                  .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZONALE  GERANIUM.— in  bloom— 
No.  57.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color,  four 

premiums,   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PELARGONIUM.  —  (Fancy  and  Show)— in  bloom.— 
No.  58.    Four  plants  of  distinct  varieties, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  03  50 

ASPARAGUS.— 
No.  59.    Two   bunches,    twelve  specimens  each, 

three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

BEET.— 

No.  60.    Early,  twelve  specimens,  three  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00 
ONION.— 

No.  61.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch,  three  pre- 
miums  1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH. — 

No.  62.    Long,  two  bunches,  six  in  each  buuch. 

three  premiums ....... .    1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH.— 

No.  63.    Half-peck,  three  premiums    ....  1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  June  5. 

iW  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will  meet 
at  3.^  o'clock  P.  J/.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
/tusiness  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  64.    From  hardy  plants  and  shrubs,  dis- 
play not  to  exceed  24  vases,  four 

premiums   83  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  65.    One  Vase. — The  specimens  not  to 

be  tied  or  wired,  four  premiums. .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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NATIVE  FLOWERS,— not  to  exceed  40.— 
No.  66.    Vases,  no  duplicates, 

six  premiums   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

A  Z  ALE  A, — Ghent. — 
No.  67.    Display  in  vases,  four  premiums  .  .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

IRIS, — German. — 
No.  68.    Not  to  exceed  10  vases,  four  pre- 
miums     3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

RHODODENDRON. — 
No.  69.    Display,  in  vases,  four  premiums  . .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

P^EONIA.— 
No.  70.    Not  to  exceed   24  vases,  five 

premiums   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BEGONIA, — in  bloom. — 
No.  71.    One  plant,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


ASPARAGUS.— 
No.  72.    Two    bunches,    twelve   specimens  each, 

three  premiums..  $1  50    1  00  50 

CUCUMBER.— 

No.  73.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH. — 

No.  74.    Half-peck,  three  premiums..   1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB, — monarch, — 12  stalks. — 
No.  75.    Three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  12. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 

No.  76.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET, — no  restrictions. — 

No.  77.    Amateur,— four  premiums          . .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  78.    Florist,— four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


STRAWBERRY. — 
No.  79.    Any  variety,  24  berries,  four  pre- 
miums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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BEET.— 

No.  80.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums......  1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  81.    One  half-peck,  four  premiums  ....  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
LETTUCE.— 

No.  82.    Six  heads,  three  premiums     1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  June  ig. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— AMATEURS  ONLY.  

No.  83.  Not  to  exceed  20  vases  (no 
duplicates),  5  premi- 
ums  $3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

HAND  BOUQUET.— 
No.  84.    Not  to  exceed  9  inches  in  diameter, 

four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

H.  P.  ROSES. — 
No.  85.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one  bloom 

or  cluster  in  each,  four  premiums.  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PJEONIA.— 
No.  86.    Not  to  exceed  32  vases,  one 
flower  in   each,  five  pre- 
miums   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DELPHINIUM. — 
No.  87.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

STRAWBERRY. — 
No.  88.    Bubach,  24  berries,  four  premiums. 82  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  89.    Marshall,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  90.    Clyde,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  91.    Sample,  four  premiums....   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  92.    Varieties  not  scheduled, -four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  93.    Xott's  Excelsior,    one-half   peck,  three 

premiums   $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  94.    Any  other  variety  named,  one-half 

peck,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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ONION. — 

No.  95.    Two  bunches,  six  each,  three  premiums..  1  50    1  00  50 
TURNIP. — 

No.  9G.    Any  variety,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  June  26. 

rose.— 

No.  97.  Twelve  blooms  or  clusters  of 
distinct  named  varieties  of  H. 
P.  Roses,  outdoor  culture,  four 

premiums  $4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  98.  Six  blooms  or  clusters  of  distinct 
named  varieties  of  H.  P.  Roses, 

outdoor  culture,  four  premiums.  3  Of)    2  00    1  00  50 
No   99.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  of 
H.  P.  Roses,  one  bloom 
or  cluster  in  each,  five 

premiums   5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  100.    Basket  of  Roses,  four  premiums.  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  101.    Vase,  H.  P.  Roses,  shades  of  one  color, 
not  to  exceed  10  blooms,  three  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00 

CAMPANULA  MEDIA. — (Canterbury  Bell). 
No.  102.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  three  premiums.  2  00    1  00  50 

IRIS. — (English  and  Spanish). 
No.  103.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DIANTHUS  BARBATUS. — (Sweet  William). 
No.  104.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one  truss 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums,   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

FOXGLOVE. — 

No.  105.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  three  premiums. . 2  00    1  00  50 

STRAWBERRY.— 
No.  106.    M.  A.  C,  24  berries,  four  pre- 
miums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  107.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  108.    Collection,  not  more  than  five 

varieties,  five  premiums. .  3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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CHERRY. — 

No.  109.    Black  Tartarian,  three  premiums    1  50  1  00  50 

No.  110.    Gov.  Wood,  three  premiums  ....    1  50  1  00  50 

No.  111.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums  1  50  1  00  50 

BEET,  OPEN  CULTURE.  

No.  112.    Turnip  rooted,  12  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums Si  50    1  00  50 

CARROT.— 
No.  113.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each,  three  pre- 
miums.............  .   1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  114.    Gradus,  one-half  peck,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  July  3. 

£y  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  ivill  meet 
at  3£  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— distinct  varieties.— 
No.  115.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZONALE  geranium.— 

No.  116.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one  truss 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM, — in  vases.— 
No.  117.    Twelve  spikes,  four  premiums. .3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

GLOXINIA. 
No.  118.    P'our  plants  in  bloom,  four  premi- 
ums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

RASPBERRY,— Blackcap.— 

No.  119.    Named  varieties,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

CHERRY. — 

No.  120.    Black  Eagle,  one  quart,  three  premiums.  1  50'   1  00  50 

No.  121.    Coe's  Transparent,  three  premiums   1  53    1  00  50 

No.  122.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 

STRAWBERRY.— 
No.  123.    Any  variety,  24  berries,  flat,  four 

premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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PEA.— 

No.  124. — Varieties  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE. 
No.  125.    Any  variety,  3  specimens,  four 

premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 

No.  126.    Summer  Crookneck,  3  specimens,  three 

premiums    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  io. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  127.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums $3  00    2  00    I  00  50 

No.  128.    Basket,  no  restrictions,  four  pre- 
miums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PETUNIA, — WITHOUT  FOLIAGE. — 

No.  129.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  one  flower 

in  each  vase,  four  premiums  ...  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
HYDRANGEA, — one  plant  in  bloom. — 
No.  130.    Four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CHERRY.— 

No.  131.    Downer's  Late  Red,  three  premiums  .. .  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  132.    Any  other  variety,  three  premiums  ...  1  50  1  00  50 
CURRANT, — 24  bunches.— 

No.  133.    Red,  four  premiums                      2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  134.    White,  four  premiums                    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

RASPBERRY.— 
No.  135.    Cuthbert,  one  quart,  four  premi- 
ums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  136.    Golden  Queen,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  137.  Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  5u  1  00  50 
16 


BEAN, — snap — one-half  peck. — 

No.  138.    Wax,  four  premiums  

No.  139.    Green  pod,  four  premiums 


$2  00  1  50 
2  00    1  50 


1  00  50 
1  00  50 
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PEA. — 

No.  140.    Champion  of  England,  four  premi- 
ums   ...  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  141.    Telephone,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  142.    Dwarf  Telephone,  three  premiums  ....  1  50    1  00  50 
CABBAGE. — 

No.  143.    Henderson,  four  premiums  ...  .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

POTATO.— 
No.  144.    Any  named  variety,  12  specimens, 

four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO.— 

No.  145.    Any  named  variety,  three  premiums .  .  2  00    1  50    1  00 

MUSHROOM, — native. — 
No.  146.    Collection   of   edible   varieties,  three 

premiums     3  00    2  00    1  00 


Thursday,  July  17. 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDIL— 
No.  147.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  four  pre- 
miums... $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HOLLYHOCK.— 
No.  148.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one  bloom 

in  each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SWEET  PEA,— without  foliage.— 
No.  149.  Not  to  exceed  40 
vases,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  flower  stems 
in  a  vase,  six  pre- 
miums  3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

FUCHSIA.— 
No.  150.    Distinct  varieties,  four  plants  in 

bloom,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


GOOSEBERRY.— 
No.  151.    One  quart,  any  named  variety, 

four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CURRANT, — any  variety. — 
No.  152.    24  bunches,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


PEAR.— 

No.  153.    Any  variety,  three  premiums  Si  50    1  00  50 
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CORN. — 

No.  154.    (Sweet),  four  premiums   $2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

POTATO,— 12  SPECIMENS.— 

No.  155.    Hebron,  three  premiums   .  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  156.    Polaris,  three  premiums  .  .  .    1  50  1  00  50 

No.  157.    Rose,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  158.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  24. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— distinct  varieties.— 
No.  159.    Twenty  blooms,  clusters,  sprays, 
stems,  or  spikes,  in  vases,  four 

premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET. — no  restrictions. — 

No.  160.— Amateur,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  161.    Florist,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CLEMATIS. — 

No.  162.    Display,  in  vases,  three  premiums    2  0  )    1  00  50 

NATIVE  FLOWERS. — 

No.  163.  Not  to  exceed  40 
vases,  no  dupli- 
cates, six  premi- 
ums.   ...  3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    10)  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  164.    Yellow  Transparent,  three  premiums  ...SI  50  1  00  50 

No.  165.    Tetofsky,  three  premiums   ...  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  166.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 
PEAR. — 

No.  167.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 

BLACKBERRY.— 

No.  168.    Agawam,  one  quart,  three  premiums ...  .$1  50  1  00  50 

No    169.    Early  Harvest,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

BEAN, — (shell)  . — 
No.  170.    Any  variety,  named,  half  peck, 

four  premiums   $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN.— 

No.  171.    (Sweet) ,  any  variety,  named,  four 

premiums  ...    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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CUCUMBER. — 

No.  172.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO  — 

No.  173.    Any  variety,  named,  three  premiums      .  1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  31. 

ANTIRRHINUM,— Snap  Dragon.— 
No    174.    Twenty-four  vases,  not  to  exceed 
three  branches  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums  1   32  00    1  50    1  00  50 

GERMAN  STOCKS.— 
No.  175.    Twenty-four  vases,  not  to  exceed 
three  branches  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SWEET  PEA. — without  foliage. — 

No.  176.  Not  to  exceed  40 
vases,  not  exceed- 
ing 10  flower  stems 
in  a  vase,  six  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CHINA  PINK. — 

No.  177.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  four  pre- 
miums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  178.    Astrachan,  four  premiums  S2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  179.    Sweet  Bough,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  180.    Auy  variety,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BLACKBERRY.— 

No.  181.    Wachusett,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  182.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN. — 

No.  183.    Crosby,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH.— 

No.  184.    Marrow,  three  specimens,  three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  185.    Summer   Crookneck,   three  specimens, 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO. — 

No.  186.    Livingston's  Perfection,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  7. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will  meet 
at  3  J  o'clock  P.  Jf.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  ayid  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  187.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   .  .          .  .  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

gladiolus- 
no.  188.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

salpiglossis.— 

No.  189.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  190.    Oldenburg,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  191.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 
PEAR.— 

No.  192.    Giffard,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH. — 

No.  193.    Alexander,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  194.    Any  other  variety,  three  premiums  ....  1  50    1  00  50 


BEAN, — (shell)  . — 
No.  195.    Dwarf  Horticultural,  half  peck, 

four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  196.    Pole,  any  variety,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  197.    Pole  (string),  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH.— 

No.  198.    Marrow,    three   specimens,   three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 
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TOMATO.— 

No.  199.    Beauty,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  14. 

ASTER. — 

No.  200.    Comet.  30  vases,  one  bloom  in 

each,  four  premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  201.    Victoria.  30  vases,  one  bloom  in 

each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  202.    Pompon,  not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

one  plant  in  each,  four  premiums  3  00  2  00  1  00  50 
No.  203.    Truffaut, — Preony- Flowered,  not 

to  exceed  30  vases,  one  bloom  in 

each  vase,  four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS. — 
No.  204.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PHLOX.  PERENNIAL.  

No.  205.    Twenty  vases,  one  head  in 

each,  five  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  206.    Somerset,  four  premiums  S2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  207.    Williams,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  208.    Golden  Sweet,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  209.    Clapp's  Favorite,  four  premiums  .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
PEACH.— 

No.  210.    Any  variety,  four  premiums  ....  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN    (SHELL),  HALF-PECK.  

No.  211.    Goddard,  three  premiums  31  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE. 

No.  212.    Winnigstadt,  three  premiums ....   1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP. — 

No.  213.    Purple  top,  three  premiums   2  00    1  00  50 

CORN. — 

No.  214.    (Sweet),   Twelve  ears,  not  less  than  12 

rows,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  August  21. 

CUT  FLOWERS, — large  vase — best  arranged. — 

No.  215.    Amateur,— four  premiums   $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  216.    Florist,— four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASTER. — 

No.  217.  Varieties  not  scheduled,  not  to  exceed  20 
vases,  one  bloom  in  each,  three  premi- 
ums    2  00    1  00  50 

ZINNIA.— 
No.  218.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  at  least 
12  varieties,  one  flower  in  a  vase, 

four  premiums   3  00 

LILIUM  SPECIOSUM ,— in  vases.— 
No.  219.    Twelve  spikes,  four  premiums  . .  3  00 

GLADIOLUS. — 
No.  220.    Not  to  exceed  twenty  vases,  one 

spike  in  each,  four  premiums.  .  .$3  00 


2  00  1  00  50 
2  00    1  00  50 

2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  221.    Sour  Bough,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  222.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 
Crab. 

No.  223.    Transcendent,  24  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums  .  .  1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  224.    Assomption,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  225.    Petite  Marguerite,  three  premiums   15!)    1  00  50 

No.  226.    Rostiezer,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  227.    Tyson,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  228.    Cooledge,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  229.    Any  other  variety,  three  premiums.   ...  1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN, — shell. — 
No.  230.    Horticultural    (pole),    half-peck,  three 

premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

Lima — Large, 

No.  231.    Half-peck,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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TOMATO.— 

No.  232.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 
SQUASH. — 

NO.  233.    Any  variety,  uamed.  three  specimens, 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

M  U  S  HROO  M .  — x  a  rivr:  — 
No.  234.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  three  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  0  ) 


Thursday.  August  28. 

NASTURTIUM  OR  TROP^OLUM.— 
No.  235.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  not  more 
than  six  blooms  in  each  vase. 

four  premiums   ...  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

VERBENA. — 
No.  236.    Not   to   exceed   24  vases,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CANNA.— 
No.  237.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases.  1  spike  in 

each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  5U 

ASTER.  LARGE   FLOWERED.   LONG  STEMS. — 

No.  238.    Vase   of   20   blooms,    four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 


50 
50 


No.  239.    Worcester  Spy,  three  premiums  §1  50  1  00 

No.  240.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00 

PEAR. — 

No.  241.    Ansault.  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  242.    Earle's  Bergamot.  three  premiums    1  50  1  00  50 

No.  243.    St.  Ghislain.  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  244.    Foster,  four  premiums                    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
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PLUM. 

No. 

245. 

Bradshaw,  five  premiums. .  3  00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

246. 

McLaughlin,  three  premiums    .  .  . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

247. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

248. 

Gen.  Hand,  three  premiums.   .  .  . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

249. 

Imperial  Gage,  three  premiums. . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

250. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

251. 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

252. 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CUCUMBER. — FOR  PICKLES.— 

No.  253.    Half-peck,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

CORN. — SWEET,  VARIETIES  NOT  SCHEDULED.  

No.  254.    Twelve  ears,  of  not  less  than  12  rows, 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEPPER.— 

No.  255.    Large  Bell,  12  specimens,  three  premi- 
ums  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  256.    Squash,  12  specimens,  three  premiums .  .  1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  4. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will  meet 
at  3^  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS— distinct  varieties.— 
No.  257.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GERANIUM.— 
No.  258.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one 
truss  in  a  vase,  five  pre- 
miums  3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  259.    Not   to   exceed  20   vases,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


BEGONIA,— (Tuberous  Rooted). 
No.  260.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases, 

five  premiums   $4  00    3  00    2  50    2  00    1  00 


■n 
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APPLE. — 


No.  261.    Foundliug,  three  premiums  

.  .  .  \ 

1 1 

50 

i 

00 

\J\J 

50 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEAR.— 

1 
1 

->n 
o\j 

i 
i 

on 

50 

No.  265.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums. 

1 
1 

OK) 

i 
i 

OO 

PLUM.— 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  267.    Quackenboss,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  268.    Japanese,  four  premiums   2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  269.    Moore's  Arctic,  three  premiums  ... 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  270.    Varieties,  uot  scheduled,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEACH. — 

No.  271.    Crawford  (Early) ,  four  premiums  S2 

AA 

1 

1 

X  A 

oO 

1 

00 

oO 

No.  272.    Other  varieties,  three  premiums  .  . . 

1 
1 

l 

on 
uo 

DO 

A  W  R  A  l-l-  TT         v  *  ^rrn    a  r  \  DTUTirc 
\j  J\  L)  Lj  J\. vT  Hj  .  V  AnlLllho.  

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CELER1  ,  BLANCHED.  

No.  274.    Six  specimens,  any  variety  named, 

AA 

ou 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Thursday,  September 

II. 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

No.  275.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 

00 

o 
- 

00 

i 

X 

00 

50 

( Basket.) — No  restrictions. 

No.  276.    Amateur,  four  premiums  3 

00 

•2 
— 

1 

J. 

00 

\J\J 

50 

00 

•2 
— 

00 

\J\J 

] 

00 

50 

DAHLIA.— 

Large  Flowered, 

No.  278.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one  flower 

in  each,  five  premiums ...  $3  00  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Pompon, 

No.  279.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not  to  ex- 

ceed three  flowers  in  each,  four 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 
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ASTER.— 

No.  280.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one  plant 

in  each,  four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

MARIGOLD. — 

No.  281.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  flowers   in    a  vase, 

four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SCABIOSA.— 
No.  282.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not  to 
exceed  six  flowers   in  a  vase, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  283.    Gravenstein,  five  premiums. $3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  284.    Maiden's  Blush,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00    5  ) 

No.  285.    Porter,  three  premiums     1  50    1  00  50 

No.  286.    Washington  Strawberry,  four  pre- 
miums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

APPLE, — Crab. — 
No.  287.    Hyslop,  24  specimens,  three  premiums .  .  1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR. — 

No.  288.    Bartlett,  five  premiums   ...3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  289.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH. — 

No.  290.    Oldmixon,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    I  00  50 

No.  291.    Crosby,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  292.    Seedlings,  three  premiums  ....   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  293.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 
PLUM.— 

No.  294.    Coe's  Golden  Drop,  three  premiums  .  ...   1  5)    1  00  50 

No.  295.    Pond's  Seedling,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00    5 ) 

GRAPE.— 

No.  290.    Green  Mountain,  three  clusters,  three 

premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  297.    Moore's,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

MELON.— 
No.  298.    Green  Flesh,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums  ...   $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  299.    Yellow  Flesh,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  300.    Water,  three  specimens,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 
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CARROT. — 

No.  301.    Any  variety,  three  premiums  $1  50    10)  5( 

EGG  PLANT.— 
No.  302.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  5( 

CABBAGE.— 

No.  303.  Red,  three  specimens,  three  premiums .  .  1  50  1  00  5( 
No.  304.    Savoy,  three  premiums ... .   1  50    1  00  5( 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  305.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums  .  2  00    1  50    1  00  5 

MUSHROOM, — native. — 
No.  306.    Collection  of   edible   varieties,  three 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00 


Thursday,  September  18. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  307.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00  2  00  1  00  50 

No.  308.    Basket,  four  premiums                   3  00  2  00  1  00  5 

APPLE.— 

No.  309.    American  Beauty,  three  premiums  $1  50  1  00  5 

No.  310.    Lyscom,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  311.    Mother,  three  premiums   1  50  1  0J  50 

No.  312.    Twenty-Ounce,  three  premiums    1  50  1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  313.    Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  5 

No.  314.    Superfin,  three  premiums               ..     ...  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  315.    Urbaniste,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

PEACH. — 

No.  316.    Crawford  (late),  four  premiums.  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  317.    Stump  the  World,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

GRAPE. — 

No.  318.    Brighton,  three  clusters,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  319.    Lindley,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  320.    Massasoit,  three  premiums   I  50  1  00  50 

No.  321.    Worden,  four  premiums                2  00  1  50  1  00  5C 
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VEGETABLE. — 
No.  322.    Collection,  not  to  exceed  25 

varieties,  four  premiums  $10  00    8  00    6  00    4  0') 


Thursday,  September  25. 


CUT  FLOWERS  : — 


V,.  q;)Q 

Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 

nn 

tyo  uu 

- 

UU 

1 

1 

no 

UU 

^n 

«JU 

iy  u .  0  £  . 

Native  Flowers,  not 

to  exceed  40  vases, 

no    duplicates,  six 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

APPLE. 

No.  325. 

Hubbardston,  four  premiums  .  . 

$2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  326. 

Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEAR.- 

No.  327. 

Seckel,  five  premiums ....  3  00 

2  00 

1 

^n 

1 
1 

nn 
uu 

^n 

No.  328. 

Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums. 

1 

~n 

1 
1 

nn 
uu 

^n 

*JU 

GRAPE 

No.  329. 

Concord,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  330. 

Delaware,  three  premiums   

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  331. 

Niagara,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  332. 

Pocklington,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  333. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  334. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  335. 

Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

QUINCE. — Twelve  specimens. 

No.  336. 

Champion,  four  premiums   

$2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  337. 

Orange,  four  premiums  

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  338. 

Other  varieties,  three  premiums .  . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

potato- 
No  339.    Six  varieties  (named),  12  speci- 
mens of  each,  four  premiums.  $3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 
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SQUASH. — Three  specimens. 


No.  340.    Essex-Hybrid,  four  premiums    .  . 

.  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  341.    Warren,  four  premiums  

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  342.    Golden  Hubbard,  four  premiums. 

,  2 

00 

1 

5  1 

1 

00 

50 

No.  343.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premiums. 

1 

-  r\ 
oU 

1 

f\(~\ 

uu 

oU 

CELERY. — Blanched — Six  specimens. 

No.  344.    Paris  Golden,  four  premiums  .   .  . 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  345.    Other  varieties,  four  premiums  .  . 

.2 

00 

1 

50 

I 

0(1 

50 

CABBAGE. — 

No.  346.     Brunswick,  four  premiums  

,  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Thursday,  October  g. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will  meet 
at  3£  o'clock  P.  Jf.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and  act  upon 
business  properly  submitted. 

This  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  12.30  until  9  P.  M. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  iu  the  Hall  aud  ready  for 
iuspection  by  the  Judges,  by  11  o'clock  A.  ML  Dinner  will  be  served 
in  the  Banquet  Hall  at  12.30.  Tickets  50  cents.  Followed  by  short 
addresses. 

PLANTS.— in  bloom. — 
No.  347.    Display,  four  premiums  S3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

PLANTS. — decorative  of  foliage  other  than  palms  or  ferns  — 
No.  347J.    Display,  four  premiums  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

palms- 
No.  348.    Display,  three  premiums   10  00    6  00    4  00 

FERNS.— in  pots. — 
No.  349.    Collection,  four  premiums.  .    ..3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  350.    In  any  form,  gratuities. 


SPECIAL  PRIZES,  WILLIAM  EAMES  FUND. 


A.  — For  the  best  twelve  Baldwin  apples    %A  <HI 

B.  — For  the  best  twelve  R.  I.  Greening  apples  4  00 

C.  — For  the  best  twelve  Mcintosh  apples   4  00 

D.  — For  the  best  twelve  Palmer  apples  4  00 

E.  — For  the  best  twelve  Sutton  Beauty  apples   4  00 
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APPLE.— 


No. 

351. 

Baldwin,  six  premi- 

/ 

ums.   $4  00    3  00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

352. 

Belleflower,  four  premiums  

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

353. 

Leicester  Sweet,  three  premiums  . . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

354. 

Suttou  Beauty,  four  premiums.  . 

J  1  IT 

2 

00 

1 

5) 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

355. 

Tompkins  King,  four  premiums.  . 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

356. 

Fallawater,  four  premiums  

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

357. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

358. 

Pound  Sweet,  three  premiums  . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

359. 

R.  I.  Greening,  five  premi- 

urns                                  3  00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

360. 

Mcintosh,  five  premiums, .  3  00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

361. 

Northern  Spy,  four  premiums  .  .  . 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

362. 

Palmer,  five  premiums  ...  3  00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

363. 

Roxbury  Russet,  four  premiums.  . 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

364. 

Collection,  not  to  exceed 

ten  varieties,   five  pre- 

00  3 

00  2 

00  1 

00 

No. 

365. 

Varieties,    not    scheduled,  four 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

pp:ar.— 


No. 

366. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

367. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

368. 

Dana's  Hovey,  three  premiums  . 

i 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

369. 

Josephine  de  Malines,  three  premiums.  . 

i 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

370. 

Langelier,  three  premiums    ...  . 

l 

50 

1 

oo 

50 

No. 

371. 

Lawrence,  four  premiums  

2 

00 

i 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

372. 

Winter  Nelis,  three  premiums  .  . 

l 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

373. 

An  jou,  six  premiums  4  00    3  00 

2 

00 

l 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

374. 

Cornice,  six  premi- 

ums                        4  00    3  00 

2 

00 

i 

51) 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

375. 

Frederick  Clapp,  three  premiums. 

l 

50 

I 

00 

50 

No. 

376. 

i 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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No.  377.    Bosc,  six  premiums  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  378.    Sheldon,  six  premi- 
ums  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  379.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

GRAPE.  OPEN  CULTURE.  

No.  380.    Collection  of  not  less 
than  five  varieties, 

six  premiums   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  381.    Diaua,  three  clusters,  three  premiums  . .  1  50    1  0  )  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  382.    Any  variety,  named,  four  premi- 
ums  2  00    1  50    1  00    5  ) 


Brussels  sprouts- 
No.  383.    Half-peck,  three  premiums  U  50    1  00  50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  3S4.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums.. 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  385.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums  '.   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY, — Blanched — six  specimens. — 
No.  386.    Boston  Market,  four  premiums, .  .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  387.    Giant  Pascal,  four  premiums          3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  388.    Any  varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums     3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ENDIVE.— 

No.  389.    Six  specimens,  three  premiums    ......  1  50    1  00  50 

ONION.— 

No.  390.    Red  Globe,  twelve,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  391.    Yellow  Globe,  Danvers,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 
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PAKSNEP. — Twelve  specimens.— 
No.  392.    Three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PARSLEY. — 

No.  393.    Half-peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SALSIFY. — 

No.  394.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  395.    Hubbard,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  396.    Bay  State,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP  — 12  specimens.— 

No.  397.    Purple  Top  Globe,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  398.    White  Egg,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  399.  White  Swede,  six  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  400.  Yellow  Swede,  six  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 


Annual  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  5,  1902, 

Premiums  payable  on  and  after  December  15. 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

For  the  Year  Ending  Oct.  31,  1903. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


To  the  Members  of  the 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society: 

The  weather  conditions  of  the  past  season  have  been  very 
unsatisfactory  for  the  growers  of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables. 
November,  1902,  was  so  warm  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs 
was  soft  and  unripe  and  in  very  poor  condition  to  stand  the 
severe  cold  weather  of  December  8,  9  and  10,  which  was  several 
degrees  below  zero.  This  caused  in  many  cases  the  killing  of 
various  shrubs,  particularly  Privet  hedges.  The  winter  opened 
with  very  little  snow,  March  being  so  warm  as  to  cause  buds 
to  swell — and  in  as  advanced  a  state  as  they  should  be  in  April — 
in  fact  April  and  March  exchanged  places.  Strawberries 
couldn't  be  kept  back  by  covering  as  they  pushed  up  through 
the  mulching;  then  the  cold  storms  and  frost  killed  the  first 
bloom.  Later  they  bid  fair  to  have  a  crop,  when  the  drouth 
struck  them  and  nearly  dried  them  up.  Then  the  cold  rain 
came  and  rotted  them  on  the  vines,  after  which  we  had  pleasant 
weather  for  a  few  days.  Saturday  I  visited  one  of  our  large 
growers  and  looking  over  his  beds  we  estimated  he  would  pick 
the  first  of  the  week,  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  crates. 
Sunday  and  Monday  were  so  hot  the  upper  side  of  the  berries 
were  scalded  so  that  he  picked  less  than  ten  crates. 

Apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries  blossomed  and  indicated 
a  good  crop,  but  the  late  spring  frost  injured  the  plums,  cherries 
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and  grapes,  so  that  in  many  sections  they  were  a  total  failure. 
Peach  buds  were  injured  by  the  December  freeze  so  they  were 
a  failure. 

For  the  odd  year  there  is  a  large  crop  of  apples — particularly 
Baldwins — and  also  a  fair  crop  of  pears. 

All  fruits  except  apples  have  shown  the  effects  of  the  season 
climatically,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  season  early  was  very  unfavorable  for  grass,  the  drouth 
nearly  destroying  it.  Lawns  were  in  a  bad  condition;  the 
rainy  season  of  June  and  the  almost  continuous  showers  through- 
out the  season  have  saved  the  crop,  and  today  they  are  in  fine 
condition.  Our  first  general  killing  frost  was  Wednesday  night 
October  21;  the  season  being  long  enough  so  that  we  had 
flowers  from  out  of  doors  for  our  October  15  exhibition. 

The  early  summer  exhibitions  showed  the  effects  of  the 
variable  season  more  than  the  spring  or  autumn  ones.  Our 
market  gardeners  of  today  use  so  much  glass  in  the  way  of 
cold  frames,  hotbeds  and  greenhouses,  that  good  exhibitions 
can  be  held  at  any  time  or  under  any  condition  of  weather. 

Peas  came  in  early;  June  4,  we  had  two  exhibitors  and  the 
season  lasted  for  two  months.  Corn,  beans,  tomatoes  and 
squashes  came  in  slowly,  two  or  three  weeks  behind  the  schedule. 
Cucumbers  and  melons  were  nearly  a  failure. 

The  flower  exhibitions  as  a  whole  have  been  good.  The 
weather  seemed  to  suit  gladioli,  dahlias  and  tuberous  begonias, 
the  exhibitions  of  these  being  fine.  Let  one  judge  from  an 
exhibition  standpoint  and  he  would  say  that  the  season  was 
a  very  favorable  one  for  the  production  of  horticultural  products 
except  grapes,  melons  and  peaches,  though  one  of  our  number 
managed  to  have  just  enough  peaches  to  take  nearly  all  the 
premiums  here  and  in  Boston. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  exhibition  for  fruit  and  vege- 
tables has  been  materially  increased  by  contributions  from 
our  members. 

The  exhibitions  of  September  24,  and  October  15,  were  fine — 
some  of  our  members  think  the  best  we  ever  had. 

On  invitation  of  our  President  a  party  from  the  Massachu- 
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setts  Society  were  present  October  15,  and  were  our  guests. 
Their  appreciation  of  our  exhibition  is  best  expressed  by  the 
wish  that  they  could  take  it  as  it  was  shown  and  put  it  into 
their  hall  for  their  chrysanthemum  exhibition  of  November  5, 
6,  7  and  8;  and  their  appreciation  of  our  hospitality  by  saying 
they  always  accept  it  when  invited. 

The  exhibits  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  were  far  above 
the  average,  and  the  decorations  of  the  hall  itself  were  beautiful. 
The  stage  was  banked  with  palms  and  ferns,  furnished  by 
Lange ;  and  from  the  centre  of  the  hall  mammoth  orchids  were 
suspended,  from  the  conservatories  of  G.  Marston  Whitin,  of 
Whit  ins  ville. 

Not  having  killing  frost  up  to  this  date  there  were  four  hun- 
dred vases  of  flowers  shown,  and  F.  L.  Burt,  of  Taunton, 
showed  three  hundred  vases  of  dahlias. 

At  12 : 30  o'clock  dinner  was  announced  and  the  members 
of  the  Society  and  their  guests  repaired  to  the  banquet  hall, 
where  the  dinner  was  served. 

The  guests  were:  Patrick  Norton,  Chairman  of  the  garden 
committee,  and  William  P.  Rich,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society;  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wild  of  the 
Blake  estate,  Brookline;  George  H.  Sargent  of  The  Boston 
Transcript;  John  Ash  of  the  Clark  estate,  Pomfret;  H.  P. 
Kelsey,  Boston;  Judge  L.  A.  Catlin,  Woodstock,  Conn.;  George 
S.  Lacld,  Master  of  the  State  Grange;  and  Mr.  Scott  of  the 
New  England  Educational  League. 

After  the  dinner  President  Haclwen  opened  the  exercises 
with  a  few  words  of  welcome,  and  reminiscences  of  the  past 
sixty  years. 

Short  addresses  were  made  by  Judge  Catlin,  Secretary  Rich, 
George  S.  Ladd,  Mr.  Scott,  H.  P.  Kelsey,  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
George  H.  Sargent,  John  Ash,  Henry  Wild  and  Patrick  Norton. 

I  have  had  very  few  complaints  this  season  of  damage  from 
insects  except  San  Jose,  scale.  I  have  personally  examined 
every  case  that  has  been  reported  and  have  several  cases  that 
I  am  watching  carefully  for  future  reports. 
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I  have  also  distributed  scions  as  in  past  years,  the  Sutton 
being  in  the  greatest  demand,  using  at  least  one  thousand  of 
that  one  variety;  and  am  indebted  to  David  L.  Fiske,  as  in 
former  years,  for  them. 

Our  winter  meetings  have  been  well  attended;  two  of  them 
we  arranged  for  Saturday  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  didn't 
accomplish  what  we  expected — that  is  an  attendance  of  teachers 
and  children. 

I  am  sometimes  asked  why  we  don't  try  to  encourage  the 
children  more  and  have  been  referred  to  what  they  do  in  Boston. 
I  fail  to  see  any  comparison  between  the  two  cities.  The 
children  of  Worcester  have  an  opportunity  to  see  green  grass, 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  fruit  growing,  which  the  children 
of  Boston  do  not.  I  have  honored  every  request  for  plants, 
seeds,  etc.,  that  children  have  made  upon  me.  I  have  had 
many  funny,  odd  and  curious  experiences  with  these  people 
making  requests  for  the  children.  I  have  noticed  almost 
invariably  these  people  never  give  seeds,  plants  or  money  to 
buy  them — only  talk.  Now  it  needs  something  more  than 
giving  seeds  or  plants;  you  must  keep  them  in  sight,  or  after 
the  novelty  wears  off  their  interest  is  gone.  Then  again  it 
isn't  every  child  that  is  interested  in  horticulture  and  when 
I  find  those  who  are  then  I  encourage  them  all  I  can. 

There  are  several  schools  I  am  interested  in  and  visit  every 
year.  I  have  suggested  several  things  and  have  tried  to  induce 
them  to  grow  something  and  bring  it  in  to  our  exhibition. 
This  year  I  haven't  given  as  many  seeds  as  in  former  years, 
for  Mr.  W.  D.  Ross  wanted  to  try  the  experiment  of  encourag- 
ing children  in  horticultural  matters.  If  this  Society  takes 
this  matter  up,  those  interested  must  give  it  their  personal 
attention  and  follow  up  individual  cases  where  they  show  an 
interest — as  they  do  in  Boston.  It  cannot  accomplish  anything 
simply  by  voting  to  do. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  E.  J.  Clark  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  for 
very  fine  exhibitions  of  peaches  and  nectarines  grown  under 
glass;  Mrs.  John  C.  Whitin  of  Whitinsville  for  peaches  and 
grapes;   also  G.  Marston  Whitin  of  Whitinsville  for  grapes, 
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one  bunch  weighing  eight  pounds  and  six  ounces,  also  decorative 
plants,  Dipladenias  and  orchids;  Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer  of 
South  Lancaster,  seedling  orchids;  Bayard  Thayer,  South 
Lancaster,  for  a  display  of  water-lilies  and  other  aquatics; 
H.  L.  Burt  of  Taunton,  a  display  of  dahlias;  and  Arthur  Co  wee 
of  Berlin,  New  York,  for  several  displays  of  gladioli. 

A  creditable  exhibition  worthy  of  notice  was  the  one  of 
gloxinias,  G.  Marston  Whitin,  Fred  A.  Blake,  Edward  W.  Breed 
and  Matthew  J.  Whittall  filling  nearly  seven  hundred  vases. 

Upon  invitation  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
the  American  Pomological  Society  met  with  them  in  their 
halls  in  Boston,  September  10,  11  and  12.  Your  Secretary 
received  an  invitation  for  this  Society  to  co-operate  with  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  We  accepted  the  invita- 
tion and  made  a  very  creditable  exhibition  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  plates  of  fruit,  and  particularly  of  fruit  originating 
in  Worcester  County;  and  it  was  with  pleasure  that  I  could 
furnish  specimens  (both  of  type  and  color),  for  the  Department 
of  Pomology  at  Washington  and  The  New  Hampshire  Agri- 
cultural College.  A  specialist  in  the  development  of  seedling 
apples,  from  Minnesota,  who  had  on  exhibition  two  hundred 
and  sixty  varieties  of  apples — the  parentage  on  one  side  all 
of  one  variety  that  is  perfectly  hardy  in  that  climate  crossed 
with  other  varieties.  It  was  surprising  how  readily  the  other 
parent  could  be  determined. 

By  invitation  of  our  President  0.  B.  Hadwen,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  members  visited  his  home  and  grounds  on 
Lovell  street,  Wednesday,  June  10.  Lunch  was  served  under 
the  trees,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Hadwen  for 
his  hospitality.  Such  meetings  are  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
are  highly  appreciated. 

The  Worcester  County  Market  Gardeners'  Association,  the 
Worcester  County  Bee  Keepers'  Association  and  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  tendered  this  Society  votes  of 
thanks  for  the  use  of  our  rooms.  These  meetings  are  open 
to  all  and  have  proved  valuable  to  those  interested  in  these 
special  lines. 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  press  for  liberal  notices  of  our  meet- 
ings and  exhibitions.  Sometimes  the  reports  after  the  meetings 
are  not  always  satisfactory  to  some  of  the  members.  If  reporters 
were  good  horticulturists  this  would  not  happen.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well  to  class  them  with  the  children  and  try  to 
interest  them  in  such  matters.  I  am  sure  this  field  would 
produce  much  good  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  thank  the  officers  and  members 
for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  willingness  to  assist  in  any  way 
they  may  have  been  requested  so  to  do. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  Wednesday, 
November  5,  1902.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.;  President  0.  B.  Hadwen  presiding. 

The  records  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Treasurer,  read  his  report,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Adin  A.  Hixon,  Librarian,  read  his  report,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Adin  A.  Hixon,  Secretary,  read  his  report,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Voted,  To  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers,  a  list  of  whom 
will  be  found  on  the  covers  of  the  various  publications  of  the 
Society. 

Voted j  That  the  Secretary  notify  (by  postal  cards)  members 
of  any  invitations  that  the  Society  may  receive. 
Voted,  To  dissolve. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  called  immediately  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  President  O.  B. 
Hadwen  presiding. 

The  election  of  committees  and  judges  was  in  order,  a  list 
of  which  will  be  found  with  the  officers. 

Voted,  To  appropriate  the  following  sums  for  premiums: 


Flowers  and  Plants 
Fruit  .... 
Vegetables 


$1,000  00 
850  00 
650  00 
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Voted,  To  appropriate  for  Winter  Meetings,  $300.00. 

Voted,  To  appropriate  for  Library  and  Publications,  $300.00. 

Voted,  For  San  Jose  Scale  Commission,  Charles  Greenwood, 
James  Draper,  Henry  Rich,  C.  L.  Hartshorn,  President  Hadwen 
and  Secretary  Hixon. 

Voted,  To  dissolve. 

During  the  year  the  following  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  membership: 


Mrs.  Emma  M.  Davis,  Worcester. 
Clarence  J.  Howland, 
Arthur  W.  Woods, 
Miss  Louise  Woods, 
Orin  P.  Durkee, 
James  Edwin  Draper, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Desautell, 
Charles  R.  Russell, 
Fred  H.  Hammond,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Hadley, 


Myron  F.  Converse,  Worcester. 
Mrs.  Gardner  E.  Adams,  " 
Sam'l  B.  Woodward,  M.  D.  " 
Mrs.  Chas.  Hacker,  Phila.,  Penn. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Whitney,  Shrewsbury. 
Asa  W.  Ward,  Auburn. 
Mrs.  Ed.  A.  Warren,  Spencer. 
H.  C.  Fuller,  Leominster. 
C.  A.  Harris, 

Fred  J.  Reed,  Shrewsbury. 


Respectfully  submitted. 

ADIN  A.  HIXON, 

Secretary. 

Horticultural  Hall,  Worcester,  Mass. 


October  31,  1903. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


To  the  Members  of  the 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

In  presenting  my  report  as  Librarian  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  hasn't  been  any  binding  done 
for  thirteen  years. 

The  following  books,  periodicals,  bulletins  and  papers  have 
been  added  to  the  Library  during  the  year: — 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    16th  Annual  Report.  1902. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden.    Fourteenth  Annual  Report.  1903. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Section  of  Foreign 
Markets.  Bulletins,  Nos.  28  and  29,  1897  to  1901.  Report,  No. 
67,  1901.    Circular,  No.  25. 

Library  Bulletin.  Accessions  to  the  Department  Library, 
October,  1902,  to  March  30,  1903. 

Michigan  State  Agricultural  College  Experimental  Station. 
Bulletins,  Nos.  204,  209,  210.    Special  Bulletin,  No.  20. 

Maryland  Experimental  Station.    Bulletins,  87,  88,  89. 

West  Virginia  Experimental  Station.    Bulletins,  84,  85,  86. 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Bulle- 
tin, 90. 

Hatch  Experimental  Station.    Bulletins,  90,  91,  87. 
Meteorlogical  Reports  for  the  Season  1902  and  1903. 
New  York  State  Museum.    Bulletins,  57  and  59. 
Elm  Leaf  Beetle  and  Grape  Vine  Root  Worm.    Hand  Book, 
No.  18. 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides.    Dr.  E.  P.  Felt. 

Field  Columbian  Museum.  Publication,  No.  69.  Botanical 
Series,  Vol.  3,  No.  1.  Plants  of  Yucatan,  1903,  Publication,  No. 
70,  Vol.  2,  No.  2.  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  1901-1902. 
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Transactions  of  Iowa  Horticultural  Society.  1901,  Vol.  36. 
Compliments  of  J.  V.  Jackman,  Marlboro. 

List  of  National,  State  and  Local  Commercial  Organizations. 
Also  Agricultural  Organizations.  1903.  Compiled  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Prospectus  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Poultry  Culture,  Water- 
ville,  New  York.    Prof.  A.  A.  Brigham. 

Principles  of  Profitable  Farming.    German  Kali  Company. 

New  Rhubarb  Culture.   J.  E.  Morse  and  G.  Burnap  Fiske.  1902. 

The  American  Carnation, — How  to  grow  it.  Charles  Willis 
Ward.  1903. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.    H.  W.  Weguelin.    English.  1900. 

Mendell's  Principles  of  Heredity.    W.  Bateson,  M.  A.  1902. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Gilbert 
Holland  Montague.    1903.    Compliments  of  Harper  Brothers. 

Contest  for  Sound  Money.  1903.  Compliments  of  A.  P.  Hep- 
burn, Secretary  of  National  Sound  Money  League. 

In  Portia's  Garden. 

What  is  Art.    1898.  Tolstoi. 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture.  Report,  1902.  James  W. 
Stockwell,  Secretary.    20  copies  for  distribution. 

Massachusetts  Crop  Reports.    For  the  season  1902,  1903. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Transactions.  Part  1, 
1903.    Part  2,  1902. 

Report  of  Committee  on  School  Gardens  and  Children's  Her- 
bariums. 

Worcester  Parks  Commission.  Report  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1902. 

Inaugural  Address.    Mayor  Edward  F.  Fletcher.  1903. 
Worcester  Magazine.    1901,  1902,  1903.    Charles  Squier,  Secre- 
tary Board  of  Trade. 
Report  of  Board  of  Trade.  1903. 

Worcester  Agricultural  Society.    84th  Annual  Report.  1902. 

Worcester  City  Directory.  1903. 

Worcester  House  Directory.  1903. 

Worcester  Suburban  Directory.  1903. 

American  Florist. 

American  Gardening. 

Country  Life  in  America. 
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Country  Gentleman. 
Farm  Journal. 
Florists'  Exchange. 
Florists'  Review. 
Floral  Life. 
Gardening. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 
New  England  Homestead. 
Massachusetts  Ploughman. 
Out  West. 
Park  and  Cemetery. 
Rural  New  Yorker. 
Worcester  Daily  Spy. 
Worcester  Daily  Telegram. 
Worcester  Daily  Post. 
English : 

Agricultural  Gazette. 
Garden. 

Gardener's  Chronicle. 
Gardening  Illustrated. 
Country  Life. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ADIN  A.  HIXON, 

Librarian. 

Horticultural  Hall. 


November  2,  1903. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society, 
herewith  presents  his  report  for  the  year  ending  October  27, 
1903.  The  present  funded  debt  of  the  Society  has  been  reduced 
$900  during  the  year  and  is  now  $7,500. 

There  is  no  floating  debt  at  this  time  except  a  few  small 
bills,  which  were  not  received  in  time  to  come  into  this  report. 

The  Dewey  Fund  will  show  an  increase  of  $52.21  and  the 
Eames  Fund  $22.81  on  account  of  interest  accrued  from  the 
Savings  Bank  deposits. 

The  Dewey  Fund  amounts  to  $1,357.61  and  is  now  available 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library.  The  Eames  Fund 
is  $593.68,  the  original  amount  was  $500,  so  that  there  is  now 
a  margin  of  income  for  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  founder 
of  the  Fund,  viz.:  "the  promotion  of  apple  culture." 

The  detailed  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  here 
follows. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Treasurer,  in  account  with 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 
Dr. 

1902. 

Oct.  24.  Cash  balance  as  per  last  report,  $1,361.94 
1903. 

Oct.  24.    Receipts  to  date : 

From  rent  of  stores,  6,500.04 
"  rent  of  hall,  5,221.75 
"  membership  fees,  87.00 
"  sale  of  tickets  for  annual  banquet,  137.00 
"  interest  on  investments,  144.05 
Interest  from  Savings  Banks,  75.02 
Other  sources,  35.00 

Total,  $13,561.80 
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Cr. 

1903. 

Oct.  24.    Payments  to  date: 

City  taxes  and  water  bills,  $1,049.89 

Premiums  paid  to  exhibitors,  2,003.88 

Paid  judges  of  exhibits,  172.00 
"  for    gas    and  electric 

lighting,  821.18 
"  A.   A.   Hixon,  salary 

as  secretary,  400.00 
"  A.  A.  Hixon,  as  libra- 
rian, and  for  care  of 

hall,  1,000.00 

"  treasurer,  150.00 

"  janitor,  500.00 

Deposited  in  Savings  Bank,  75.02 

Interest  on  Sav.  Bank  loan,  378.00 

For  coal,  505.62 

"   printing,  149.16 

"   books  and  periodicals,  50.72 

Insurance,  30.81 

Account  of  annual  banquet,  258.95 
Incidentals,  including  telephone, 

and  sundry  hall  expenses,  605.24 

Paid  on  note,  900.00 

Invested  in  collateral  note,  3,362.79 

Total,  $12,413.26 
1903,  Oct.  24.    Cash  balance,  1,148.54 

 $13,561.80 

The  Francis  H.  Dewey  Fund. 

1902,  Oct.  24.    Balance  of  fund,  $1,305.40 

1903,  Oct.  24.    Interest  to  date,  52.21 


1903,  Oct.  27.  .  Present  amount  of  fund,  in- 
vested in  Savings  Bank, 


$1,357.61 
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The  William  Eames  Fund. 


1902,  Oct.  24. 

1903,  Oct.  24. 


Amount  of  fund 
Interest  to  date, 


$570.87 
22.81 


1903,  Oct.  27. 


Present  amount  of  fund  in- 
vested in  Savings  Bank, 


$593.68 


NATHL.  PAINE,  Treas. 


October  27,  1903. 

The  undersigned  Auditors  of  the  Worcester  County  Horti- 
cultural Society  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the 
above  account  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct  and  properly 
vouched,  and  the  investments  and  cash  accounted  for. 


HENRY  L.  PARKER. 
F.  H.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
JOHN  B.  BOWKER, 


Worcester,  Oct.  27,  1903. 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

MEETINGS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

During  the  Winter  Season  1903 

Thursday,  January  8.  Annual  Address,  O.  B.  Hadwen, 
President. 

Saturday,  January  17.  School  Gardens  and  Improve- 
ment of  School  Grounds.  Illustrated  by  Stereopticon, 
Louise  Klein  Miller.  Director  of  Lowthrope  School  of  Horti- 
culture and  Landscape  Gardening  for  Women,  Groton. 

Thursday,  January  22.  Scale  Insects,  A.  H.  Kirkland, 
M.  S.,  Boston. 

Thursday,  January  29.  Seed  Growing.  Illustrated  by 
Stereopticon,  John  Farquhar,  Boston. 

Thursday,  February  5.  Our  American  System  of  Orchard 
Practice,  F.  A.  Waugh,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College. 

Thursday,  February  12.  Reforestation  and  Woodland 
Improvement,  Theo.  F.  Borst,  Charge  of  Forestry  Work, 
Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewer  Board. 

Thursday,  February  19.  Leaves  from  my  Scottish 
Journal.    Illustrated  by  Stereopticon,  Albert  M.  Powell. 

Thursday,  February  26.  A  Talk  on  Grass  Culture, 
George  D.  Leavens,  Grafton. 

Thursday,  March  5.  Alaska.  Illustrated  by  Stereop- 
ticon, Arabella  H.  Tucker. 

Wednesday,  March  11.    Annual  Reunion. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  11  and  12.  Massa- 
chusetts Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 


SCHEDULE  OF  PREMIUMS 


OFFERED  BY  THE 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


FOR  THE  YEAR 


1903. 


The  attention  of  Exhibitors  is  particularly  called  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations, 
General  and  Special. 


Worcester, 

PRESS  OF   CHARLES  HAMILTON, 
311   MAIN  STREET. 
1903. 


COMMITTEE 

ON 

ARRANGEMENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 


Charles  Greenwood,  Chairman. 


Arthur  J.  Marble, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifield, 
Mrs.  G.  McWilliams. 
President,  0.  B.  Hadwen. 
Secretary,  Adin  A.  Hixon, 
Horticultural  Hall,  No.  18  Front  Street. 


Flowers,  Plants,  Etc. — George  McWilliams,  Whitinsville. 
Fruits,  Etc. — Henry  E.  Rich. 
Vegetables,  Etc. — Charles  Greenwood. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NOMENCLATURE. 


Calvin  L.  Hartshorn, 
Frederick  A.  Blake, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 


George  McWilliams, 
George  Calvin  Rice 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Henry  E.  Rich, 
Edward  W.  Breed, 


Herbert  R.  Kinney, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 


JUDGES  OF  AWARD. 


0.  B.  Hadwen, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 
Henry  E.  Kinney 


George  McWilliams, 
Charles  Greenwood, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney 


Arthur  J.  Marble. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


GENERAL  RULES  FOR  ALL  EXHIBITIONS. 

A.  Strict  conformity  to  the  Regulations  and  Rules  will  be  ex- 
pected and  required,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  exhibitors  as  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 

B.  Correct  and  legible  names  must  be  attached  to  each  and 
every  Flower  or  Plant  entered  in  a  class  of  named  varieties. 

C.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  remain  within  the  Hall 
throughout  the  hours  of  Exhibition,  unless  special  permission  for 
their  removal  shall  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  etc. 

D.  All  Small  Fruits  must  be  entered  in  boxes  or  baskets  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Strawberries  or  Currants,  which  are  to  be  shown 
"flat");  but  they  may  be  displayed  subsequently  in  plates  or 
dishes,  at  the  taste  of  the  exhibitor. 

E.  No  person  shall  take  more  than  one  premium  under  the 
same  number. 

F.  The  Judges  may  correct,  before  the  close  of  any  Exhibition, 
awards  made  by  them,  if  satisfied  that  such  were  erroneous. 

G.  The  cards  of  exhibitors  competing  for  prizes  shall  be  re- 
versed, until  after  prizes  are  awarded;  and  the  Judges  of  Award 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  Hall  of  Exhibition  until  the  Exhibition 
itself  is  ready  for  judgment. 

H.  Competitors  are  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  articles  are  invited.  Evasion  or  violation  of 
them  may  be  reported  to  the  Trustees  for  future  disqualification 
of  the  offender. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


1.  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  5-12,  April  16, 
and  May  7  and  21.  Commencing  June  4  there  will  be  Exhibitions 
every  Thursday  until  and  including  September  24  and  October  15, 
and  November  12,  1903.  The  hours  of  Exhibition  will  be  between 
3  and  4.30  o'clock,  except  March  12,  October  15  and  November 
12,  for  which  see  days  of  Exhibition.  Articles  offered  for  premiums 
must  be  in  the  Hall  by  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  days  of  Exhibition 
except  those  noted  above.  Between  2.15  and  3  o'clock  the  Hall 
will  be  in  exclusive  charge  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Janitor,  who 
will  allow  no  one  else  to  be  present.  The  Judges  of  Award  and 
others  may  be  admitted  under  the  limitations  of  Rule  12. 
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2.  Competition  for  premiums  is  open  to  all;  but  a  discount 
of  one-third  of  the  amount  will  be  made  from  awards  to  persons 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Society;  and  it  is  strictly  required 
that  all  specimens  offered  for  premium  shall  have  been  grown  by 
the  competitors,  on  their  own  premises,  within  the  County  of 
Worcester,  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  (2)  months  previous  to  the 
date  of  exhibition. 

3.  After  the  articles  are  arranged  they  will  be  under  the  ex- 
clusive charge  of  the  Judges,  and  not  even  the  owners  will  have 
liberty  to  remove  them  until  the  exhibition  is  closed;  when  they 
will  be  delivered  as  the  contributors  may  direct. 

4.  No  cards  of  a  business  nature  will  be  allowed  in  any  ex- 
hibition. 

5.  Where  a  certain  number  or  quantity  of  Plants,  Flowers, 
Fruits  or  Vegetables  is  designated  in  the  schedule,  there  must  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  number  or  quantity  of  specimens 
shown;  and  in  no  case  can  any  other  varieties  than  those  named 
in  the  schedule  be  substituted. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  competition 
oil  inferior  specimens.  Also,  all  such  Designs  as,  in  their  opinion, 
evince  an  incorrect  taste.  The  Judge  of  Fruits,  in  making  awards, 
will  especially  regard  uniformity  in  size,  symmetry  of  form,  and 
beauty  in  color. 

7.  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  have  power  to  change  the 
time  of  exhibition  for  any  article,  if  an  earlier  or  later  season  renders 
such  change  necessary;  and  the  Secretary  is  requested  to  give 
notice  of  one  week,  in  some  daily  paper,  and  also  at  the  preceding 
exhibition,  when  a  change  in  the  schedule  is  proposed. 

8.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  be  correctly  named. 
Indefinite  appellations  such  as  "  Pippin, "  "  Sweeting,"  "  Greening," 
etc.,  will  not  be  considered  as  names.  Any  person  exhibiting  the 
same  variety  of  Fruit  or  Vegetable,  under  different  names,  or 
exhibiting  as  grown  by  himself,  Flowers,  Fruit  or  Vegetables 
grown  by  another,  thereby  violating  the  objects  and  rules  of  the 
Society,  shall  be  debarred  from  competing  for  the  Society's  pre- 
miums until  reinstated. 

9.  No  Flowers,  Plants,  Fruits  or  Vegetables  will  be  entitled 
to  a  premium  or  gratuity  unless  they  possess  points  of  superiority; 
and  the  Judges  are  strictly  required  to  withhold  awards  if,  in  their 
opinion,  the  articles  exhibited  do  not  merit  them;  nor  shall  any 
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specimen  for  which  a  premium  has  been  once  awarded,  receive 
another  during  the  season. 

10.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  furnish  information  as  to 
their  mode  of  cultivation,  and  to  present  specimens,  for  trial  and 
examination,  if  requested. 

11.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Cut  Flowers,  for  competition,  the  use 
of  foliage  must  be  restricted  to  that  of  the  varieties  shown;  and 
not  more  than  five  blooms,  clusters,  sprays  or  spikes,  all  of  which 
shall  be  of  one  color,  and  of  one  variety,  shall  be  allowed  in  the 
same  bottle,  or  vase,  except  when  otherwise  specified  in  the 
schedule.  The  Judge  may  correct  any  error  that  he  thinks  was 
without  deliberate  purpose. 

12.  No  Judge  shall  award  a  premium  or  gratuity  in  any  case 
wherein  he  is  a  competitor,  or  has  an  actual  or  resultant  interest; 
in  any  such  case  the  judgment  shall  be  rendered  by  any  three  of 
the  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  whom  the  Judge 
shall  invite. 

The  Judges  are  authorized  by  the  Trustees  to  invite  the 
assistance  of  competent  and  discreet  persons  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

13.  No  Judge  shall  require  anything  of  competitors,  respecting 
their  exhibits,  which  is  not  distinctly  specified  in  the  schedi^e. 
No  Flowers,  Fruits,  etc.,  etc.,  shall  be  put  on  the  tables,  for  com- 
petition for  premiums,  by  any  person  who  is  a  judge  as  to  the 
awards  to  be  made  for  Fruits,  Flowers,  etc.,  etc. 

14.  The  standard  number  required  for  an  exhibit,  whether  of 
Fruits  or  Vegetables,  will  be  twelve  (12);  unless  otherwise  specifi- 
cally declared.  The  usual  limit  of  measure,  save  for  Small  Fruits, 
will  be  a  half -peck. 

15.  All  premiums  that  are  not  claimed  within  three  months 
after  the  close  of  the  official  year  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Society. 

16.  The  awards  will  be  made  known  as  soon  as  the  cards  can 
be  filled  out  and  placed  upon  the  tables. 

17.  "Downing's  Fruits  of  America,"  revised  edition,  will  guide 
the  Judge  of  Fruits  in  his  decisions  upon  matters  at  issue. 


FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  FRUITS,  &  VEGETABLES. 

^l.  D.  1903. 


The   Committee   on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
would  direct  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Judges  to  Rule  6! 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  competition 
all  inferior  specimens.  Also,  all  such  designs,  as,  in  their  opinion, 
evince  an  incorrect  taste.  The  Judge  of  Fruits,  in  making  awards, 
will  especially  regard  uniformity  in  size,  symmetry  of  form,  and 
beauty  in  color. 

SPECIAL,  RULES. 

1.  Exhibitors  will  add  value  to  their  exhibits  by  having  all  specimens  correctly 
and  legibly  named,  and  the  number  of  varieties  written  on  the  entry  cards.  Notice 
of  which  will  be  taken  by  the  Judge  in  awarding  the  premiums. 

2.  The  Judge  shall  not  award  gratuities  for  flowers  that  are  covered  by  the  call 
of  that  day. 

3.  While  it  is  expected  that  Exhibitors  will  take  pains  to  correctly  name  their 
exhibits,  the  Judge  will  not  exclude  an  exhibit  for  mistake  in  nomenclature. 

4.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Lilies  the  pollen  may  be  removed. 

By  vote  of  the  Trustees,  all  entries  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary, 
and  all  cards  made  out  by  him  or  his  assistant. 

Thursday,  March  5. 

iy  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3 J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  1.    Not  to  exceed  20  blooms,  clus- 
ters, sprays  or  spikes  in  vases, 

four   premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CARNATIONS —with  foliage.— 
No.  2.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ORCHIDS.  NOT  TO  EXCEED  20  VASES.  

No.  3.    Four  premiums   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

AZALEA  INDICA  — in  bloom.— 

No.  4.    One  plant,  three  premiums...  .  3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  5.    Three  plants,  four  premiums.  .  .  5  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

BEGONIA-GLORIE  DE  LORRAINE— one  plant,  in  bloom. 
No.  6.    Three  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00 
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CINERARIA —in  bloom. — 


No.  7.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color, 

q  on 

o  on 

i 
l 

no 
UU 

pen 

OU 

I j  Y  CL AMEJN  , — IN  BLOOM. — 

No.  8.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color, 

3  on 

2  00 

*j  UU 

i 

-L 

00 

UU 

^0 
ou 

No    Q     Onp  nlant,    thrpp  nrpminms 

ll  Ut      %J  •          V/llt)      J  /let' l.  1  C  j       Cll  A               x"^    villi  villi*'  •    •  • 

1  50 

1 

00 

50 

HYACINTH  in  bloom  — 

-LA   1  ilvlll   111,          J.1M  DUVJVJ1V1. 

J/NU.    1U.       OlA.  pidllLo,   lULll    |JI  cilllUIilo .  .  .  . 
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2  00 
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X 

00 

UU 
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ORCHIDS,— in  bloom.— 

U.     J.  J. .        VyilC     Uldlll/,      Llll  CC     [JL  Cllll UillO  .  . 

4  00 

Q 
»j 

00 

UU 

2  00 
— '  uu 

No    12     Thrpp  plants   thrpp  orpmiums 

11  U«      X      .           i.  111  vv      L/lCvll        »      till               ui  vlliiumu 

5  00 

4 

00 

3  00 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS, — in  bloom.— 

No.  13.    Four  plants,  four  premiums.  .  . 

3  00 

2  00 

1 

00 

50 

PRIMULA,  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY,  IN 

BLOOM. 

No.  14.    Four  plants,  four  premiums.  . . 

2  00 

1  50 

1 

00 

50 

Thursday,  March  12. 

/7eZc?  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 
for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  10.30  A.  M. 
APPLES.— 


No.  15.    Baldwin,  three  premiums   

$1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  17.    Northern  Spy,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  18.    Palmer,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  20.    Any  other  variety,  three  premiums.  .  .  . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

BEET.— 

No.  21.    Turnip,  three  premiums  

$1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CABBAGE.— 

No.  22.    Red,  three  specimens,  three  premiums  1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  23.    Savoy,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  24.    Any  other  variety,  named,  three  pre- 

miums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CARROT.— 

No.  25.    Intermediate,   three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CELERY.— 

No.  26.    Six  specimens,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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LETTUCE.— 

No.  27.    Six  heads,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM.— 

No.  28.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums.  ...  1  50    1  00  50 
SQUASH. — 

No.  29.  Hubbard,  3  specimens,  three  premiums  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  30.    Any  other  variety,  3  specimens,  three 

premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP. — 

No.  31.  Swede,  Yellow,  6  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  32.  Swede,  White,  6  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  33.  White  Egg,  12  specimens,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  April  16. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3 J  o'clock  P.  M.}  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— not  to  exceed  20  vases.— 

No.  34.    Four  premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  35.    Basket. — No   restrictions,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

NARCISSUS,— NOT  TO  EXCEED  20  VASES. — 

No.  36.    Four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH— in  bloom.— 
No.  37.    Twelve  plants,  not  less  than  6 

varieties,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP.— 

No.  38.    Four  pots  or  pans,  not  to  exceed 
12  bulbs  in  each,  not  less  than 

three  varieties,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


DANDELION  (cultivated).— 
No.  39.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

HORSE  RADISH.— 
No.  40.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums.  .  .  1  50    1  00  50 

LETTUCE.— 

No.  41.    Six  heads,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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PARSNIP.— 

No.  42.    Hollow  Crown,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  43.    Other  varieties,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB, — twelve  stalks. — 
No.  44.    Any  variety,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH. — 

No.  45.    Long,  two  bunches  (6  in  each  bunch), 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  46.    Globe,  two  bunches  (6  in  each  bunch), 

three   premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SALSIFY, — twelve  specimens. — 

No.  47.    Three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH.— 

No.  48.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  May  7. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  49.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  50.    Basket, — No   restrictions,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH,— open  culture- 
No.  51.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one 

spike  in  each,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP, — OPEN  CULTURE. — 

No.  52.    Display  not  to  exceed  24  vases, 

four   premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DANDELION  (cultivated).— 
No.  53.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums   $1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 

No.  54.    Globe,  two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,— 12  stalks.— 

No.  55.    Linnaeus,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  56.    Victoria,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  May  21. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  57.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

AZALEA— (Mollis).— 
No.  58.    Best  display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PANSY,  WITHOUT  FOLIAGE.  

No.  59.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  1  stem 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TREE  PiEONIA. — 
No.  60.    Display  in  vases,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZONALE  GERANIUM,— in  bloom.— 
No.  61.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PELARGONIUM, — (Fancy  and  Show)— in  bloom.— 
No.  62.    Four  plants  of  distinct  varieties, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


ASPARAGUS.— 
No.  63.    Two  bunches,  twelve  specimens 

each,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEET.— 

No.  64.    Early,  twelve  specimens,  three  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  50    1  00 

ONION.— 

No.  65.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch,  three 

premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 

No.  66.    Long,  two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH.— 

No.  67.    Half-peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  4. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3 J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals, 
and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  68.    From  hardy  plants  and  shrubs, 
display  not  to  exceed  24  vases, 

four  premiums  S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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No.  69.  One  Vase. — The  specimens  not 
to  be  tied  or  wired,  four  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

NATIVE  FLOWERS —not  to  exceed  40  vases.— 
No.  70.    No  duplicates,  six 

premiums   3    00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

AZALEA— Ghent.— 
No.  71.    Display  in  vases,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

IRIS, — German. — 
No.  72.    Not  to  exceed  10  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

RHODODENDRON.— 
No.  73.    Display,  in  vases,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PiEONIA. — 
No.  74.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases, 

five  premiums   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BEGONIA,— in  bloom.— 
No.  75.    One  plant,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


ASPARAGUS.— 
No.  76.    Two  bunches,  twelve  specimens 

each,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CUCUMBER.— 

No.  77.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
SPINACH.— 

No.  78.    Half-peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB, — monarch, — 12  stalks. — 
No.  79.    Four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  n. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  80.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums   S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET, — NO  RESTRICTIONS. — 

No.  81.    Amateur— four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  82.    Florist— four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


STRAWBERRY.— 
No.  83.    Any  variety,  named,  24  berries, 

four   premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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BEET.— 

No.  84.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums ...  $1  50    1  00  50 
PEA.— 

No.  85.    One  half-peck,  four  premiums.  .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
LETTUCE.— 

No.  86.    Six  heads,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  18. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— AMATEURS  only.— 


No.  87.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases  (no  dupli- 

cates), four  premiums  S3  00 

2  00 

1 

00 

50 

xl.  Jr.  KUbxLb. — 

XT             Of*             AT      il                                      1         C\  4 

No.  88.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one 

bloom  or  cluster  in  each,  four 

premiums  

3  00 

2 

00 

i 
i 

nn 
uu 

ou 

flower  in  each,  five  pre- 

miums                           4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1 

00 

50 

DELPHINIUM.— 

No.  90.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums  

3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

STRAWBERRY.— 

No.  91.    Bubach,  24  berries,  four  premi- 

ums  i 

£2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  92.    Marshall,  four  premiums  

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  93.    Clyde,  four  premiums  

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  94.    Sample,  four  premiums  

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  95.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 

miums  

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEA.— 

No.  96.    Any    variety,  named,  one-half 

peck,  four  premiums  ' 

12  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

ONION.— 

No.  97.    Two  bunches,  six  each,  four  pre- 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

TURNIP.— 

No.  98.    Any  variety,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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Thursday,  June  25. 

ROSE  — 

No.  99.     Twelve  blooms  or  clusters  of  dis- 
tinct named  varieties  of  H.  P. 
Roses,   outdoor   culture,  four 

premiums  $4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  100.    Six  blooms  or  clusters  of  dis- 
tinct named  varieties  of  H.  P. 
Roses,   outdoor   culture,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  101.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases, 
of   H.    P.    Roses,  one 
bloom  or  cluster  in  each, 

five  premiums   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  102.    Vase,  H.  P.  Roses,  shades  of  one 
color,  not  to  exceed   10  blooms, 

three  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  103.    Vase,  H.  P.  Roses,  mixed  colors,  not 
to  exceed  10  blooms,  three  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  00    1  00 

CAMPANULA  MEDIA.— (Canterbury  Bell).— 
No.  104.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  three  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  00  50 

DIANTHUS  B  ARB  ATUS.— (Sweet  William).— 
No.  105.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one 

truss  in  a  vase,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
FOXGLOVE.— 
No.  106.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  three  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  00  50 

IRIS. — (English  and  Spanish). — 
No.  107.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


STRAWBERRY.— 

No.  108.    M.  A.  C,  24  berries,  four  pre- 
miums $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  109.    Varieties   not   scheduled,  four 

premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  110.    Collection,  not  more 
than  five  varieties, 

six  premiums.  .  .  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
CHERRY.— 

No.  111.    Black  Tartarian,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  112.  Gov.  Wood,  four  premiums.  ...  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  113.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums                                 2  00    1  50  1  00  50 


BEET,  OPEN  CULTURE. — 

No.  114.    Turnip   rooted,    12  specimens, 

four  premiums    $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT.— 
No.  115.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  116.    Gradus,  one-half  peck,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  117.    Notts  Excelsior,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  2. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3 \  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS, — distinct  varieties. — 
No.  118.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZONALE  GERANIUM. — 
No.  119.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one 

truss  in  a  vase,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
LILIUM  CANDIDUM— in  vases.— 
No.  120.    Twelve  spikes,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

GLOXINIA.— 
No.  121.    20  vases,  one  bloom  in  each, 
any  green  allowable,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


RASPBERRY,— Blackcap.— 

No.  122.    Named  varieties,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

CHERRY.— 
No.  123.    Black  Eagle,  one  quart,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  124.    Coe's  Transparent,  four  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  125.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

STRAWBERRY . — 
No.  126.    Best  collection,  one  quart  of 

each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 
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PEA.— 

No.  127.    Varieties,  not   scheduled,  four 

premiums   $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE. —  ' 
No.  128.    Any  named  variety,  3  speci- 
mens, four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 

No.  129.    Summer  Crookneck,  3  specimens,  three 

premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  g. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 

No.  130.  Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums .$3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  131.    Basket,    no    restrictions,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PETUNIA,  WITHOUT  FOLIAGE. — 

No.  132.  Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  one 
flower  in  each  vase,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYDRANGEA, — one  plant  in  bloom. — 

No.  133.    Four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


CHERRY.— 
No.  134.    Downer's  Late  Red,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  135.    Any  other  variety,  four  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CURRANT— 24  bunches.— 

No.  136.    Red,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  137.    White,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

RASPBERRY.— 
No.  138.    Cuthbert,  one  quart,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  139.    Golden  Queen,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  140.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 

iums   1  50    1  00  50 


BEAN, — snap — one-half  peck. — 

No.  141.    Wax,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  142.    Green  pod,  four  premiums.  ...  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  143.    Champion  of  England,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  144.    Telephone,  five  premiums  2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  145.    Dwarf  Telephone,  three  premiums.  .  .  1  50    1  00  50 
CABBAGE.— 

No.  146.    Henderson,  four  premiums....  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

POTATO.— 
No.  147.    Any  named  variety,  12  speci- 
mens, four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO.— 

No.  148.    Any  named  variety ,  three  premiums .  2  00    1  50    1  00 

MUSHROOM, — native  . — 
No.  149.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  three 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00 


Thursday,  July  16. 

CUL  FLOWERS— AMATEURS  ONLY.— 
No.  150.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums   $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HOLLYHOCK.— 
No.  151.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 

bloom  in  each,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
PHLOX  DRUMMONDII. — 
No.  152.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

FUCHSIA.— 
No.  153.    Distinct  varieties,  four  plants 

in  bloom,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


GOOSEBERRY.— 
No.  154.    One  quart,  any  named  variety, 

four   premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CURRANT,— ANY  VARIETY.— 

No.  155.    24  bunches,  four  premiums...  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


PEAR.— 

No,  156.    Any  variety,  named,  three  premiums.  .$1  50    1  00  50 


CORN.— 

No.  157.    (Sweet),  named,  four  premiums. $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
POTATO— 12  specimens. — 

No.  158.    Hebron,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  159.    Polaris,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  160.    Rose,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  161.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 

iums.   1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  July  23. 

CUT  FLOWERS —distinct  varieties.— 
No.  162.    Twenty  blooms,  clusters,  sprays, 
stems,  or  spikes,  in  vases,  four 

premiums   $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET. — NO  RESTRICTIONS. — 

No.  163.    Amateur,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  164.    Florist,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CLEMATIS.— 

No.  165.    Display,  in  vases,  three  premiums.  ...  2  00    1  00  50 
NATIVE  FLOWERS.— 

No.  166.  Not  to  exceed  40 
vases,  no  dupli- 
cates, six  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SWEET  PEA, — without  foliage. — 

No.  167.  Not  to  exceed  40 
vases,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  flower 
stems  in  a  vase, 

six  premiums.  .  .  3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  168.    Yellow  Transparent,  three  premiums.  .$1  50    1  00  50 

No.  169.    Tetofsky,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  170.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  171.    Varieties;  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums  1  50    1  00  50 

BLACKBERRY.— 
No.  172.    Agawam,  one  quart,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 
No.  173.    Early  Harvest,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


CORN.— 

No.  174.    (Sweet),  any  variety,  named, 

four   premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CUCUMBER.— 

No.  175.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums.  ...  1  50    1  00  50 
TOMATO.— 

No.  176.    Any  variety,  named,  three  premiums .  .  1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  July  30. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — amateurs  only. — 
Xo.  177.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums   S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ANTIRRHINUM. — Snap  Dragon.— 
Xo.  178.    Twenty-four  vases,  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  branches  in  a  vase. 

four   premiums   2  00    1  .50    1  00  50 

GERMAN  STOCKS. — 
Xo.  179.    Twenty-four  vases,  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  branches  in  a  vase. 

four   premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CHINA  PINK.— 
Xo.  180.    Xot  to  exceed  2-4  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE. — 

No.  181.    Astrachan.  four  premiums  S2  00    1  .50    1  00  50 

No.  182.    Sweet  Bough,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  183.    Any  variety,  four  premiums.  .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
BLACKBERRY.— 

No.  184.    Wachusett.  four  premiums         2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  185.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN.— (shell).— 
No.  186.    Any  variety,  named,  half  peck. 

four   premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  187.    Marrow,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  188.    Summer  Crookneck.  three  specimens, 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO, — OPEN  CULTURE. — 

No.  189.    Any  variety,  named,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  August  6. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3£  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  190.    Not  to   exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums   S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS. — 
No.  191.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SALPIGLOSSIS.— 
No.  192.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  193.    Astrachan,  four  premiums ....  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  194.    Oldenburg,  four  premiums....  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  195.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  196.    Giffard,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  197.    Alexander,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  198.    Any  other  variety,  four  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


CORN.— 

No.  199.    Crosby,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  200.    Any  variety,  named,  three  speci- 
mens, four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO.— 

No.  201.    Beauty,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  13. 

ASTER.— 

No.  202.    Comet,  30  vases,  one  bloom  in 

each,  four  premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  203.    Pompon,  20  vases,  five  flowers 

in  each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  204.    Any  other  variety,  30  vases,  one 

bloom  in  each,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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GLADIOLUS.— 
Xo.  205.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums  .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PHLOX. — PERENNIAL. — 

Xo.  206.    Twenty  vases,  one  head 

in  each,  five  premiums.  3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


APPLE. — 

Xo.  207.    Somerset,  four  premiums  S2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  208.    Williams,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  209.    Golden  Sweet,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 
Xo.  210.    Clapp's  Favorite,  five 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH. — 

No.  211.    Any  variety,  four  premiums.  .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


BE  AX. — (shell). — 
Xo.  212.    Dwarf  Horticultural,  half  peck, 

four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  213.  Pole,  any  variety,  three  premiums.  ...  1  50  1  00  50 
Xo.  214.    Pole  (string),  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 

Xo.  215.    Winnigstadt,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

CORX.— 

Xo.  216.    (Sweet).  Twelve  ears,  not  less 

than  12  rows,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
TURXIP.— 

Xo.  217.    Purple  Top.  three  premiums   2  00    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  20. 

CUT  FLOWERS, — large  vase — best  arranged. — 
Xo.  218.    Amateur,— four  premiums.  ..  .S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

Xo.  219.    Florist— four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
Xo.  220.    Xot  to  exceed  twenty  vases, 
one  spike  in  each,  four  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLOXIXIA.— ix  vases.— 
Xo.  221.    Displav,  anv   green  allowable, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

LILIUM  SPECIOSUM,— ix  vases.— 
Xo.  222.    Twelve  spikes,  four  premiums.  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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ZINNIA.— 
No.  223.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  at  least 
12  varieties,  one  flower  in  a 

vase,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  224.    Somerset,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  225.    Sour  Bough,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  226.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50    1  00  50 

Crab. 

No.  227.    Transcendent,  24  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  228.    Assomption,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  229.    Petite  Marguerite,  three  premiums.  .  .  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  230.    Rostiezer,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  231.    Tyson,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  232.    Cooledge,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  233.    Any  other  variety,  four  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


BEAN, — SHELL  HALF-PECK. — 

No.  234.    Goddard,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  235.    Horticultural  Pole,  three  premiums.  .  1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO.— 
No.  236.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums   $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  237.    Any  variety,  named,  three  spec- 
imens, four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM,— native.— 
No.  238.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  three 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00 


Thursday,  August  27. 

NASTURTIUM  OR  TROPjEOLUM.— 
No.  239.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  not  more 
than  six  blooms  in  each  vase, 

four   premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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VERBENA.— 
No.  240.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CANNA. — 
No.  241.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  1  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASTER,  LARGE  FLOWERED,  LONG  STEMS. — 

No.  242.    Vase  of  20  blooms,  four  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
Xo.  242^.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

WATER  LILIES  AND  OTHER  AQUATICS. 
Xo.  243.    Five   premiums   5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

Persons  competing  for  these  prizes  must  notify  the  Secretary 
previous  to  six  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  Aug.  25,  that  space  and  tubs  may 
be  arranged  for  their  exhibits. 


APPLE.— 


Xo. 

244. 

Williams,  four  premiums  1 

S2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

245. 

Worcester  Spy.  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

246. 

Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three 

premi- 

urns   

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEAR.- 

Xo. 

247. 

Ansault,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

248. 

Earle's  Bergamot,  three  premium: 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

249. 

St.  Ghislain,  three  premiums .  .  , 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEACH 

No. 

250. 

Foster,  four  premiums  

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PLOL- 

Xo. 

251. 

Bradshaw,  five  premiums  3  00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

252. 

McLaughlin,  three  premiums. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

253. 

Washington,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

254. 

Gen.  Hand,  three  premiums.  . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

255. 

Imperial  Gage,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

256. 

Victoria,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

257. 

Jefferson,  four  premiums  

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

258. 

Burbank,  four  premiums  

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

259. 

Other  Japanese  varieties,  four 

premiums   

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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CUCUMBER —FOR  pickles.— 
No.  260.    Half-peck,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

CORN. — SWEET, — VARIETIES  NOT  SCHEDULED. — 

No.  261.    Twelve  ears,  of  not  less  than  12 

rows,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEPPER. — 
No.  262.    Large  Bell,  12  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  263.    Squash,  12  specimens,  three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  3. 

iy  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3 h  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS, — distinct  varieties. — 
No.  264.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums   $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  265.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  50  50 

BEGONIA —(Tuberous  Rooted).— 
No.  266.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases, 

five  premiums   4  00    3  00    2  50    2  00    1  00 


APPLE.— 

No.  267.    Foundling,  four  premiums.  ..  .$2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  268.    Holden,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  269.    Wealthy,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  270.    Lucrative,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  271.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50    1  00  50 

PLUM.— 

No.  272.    Lombard,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  273.    Quackenboss,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  274.    Japanese   varieties,   not  sche- 
duled, four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  275.    Moore's  Arctic,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  276.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums  1  50    1  00  50 
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PEACH.— 
No.  277.    Crawford  (Early),  four  premi- 
ums  "   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  278.    Other  varieties,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


CABBAGE,  NAMED  VARIETIES.  

No.  279.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY,  BLANCHED.  

No.  280.    Six    specimens,    any  variety, 

named,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN, — LARGE  LIMA  HALF-PECK. — 

No.  281.    Four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  io. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  282.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums   $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

(Basket.) — No  restrictions. 

No.  283.    Amateur,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  284.    Florist,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DAHLIA.— 

Large  Flowered, 
No.  285.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  flower  in  each,  five 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Pompon, 

No.  286.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not  to 
exceed  three  flowers  in  each, 

four   premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASTER, — LARGE  FLOWERED.  

No.  287.    24  vases,  three  blooms  in  each, 

four   premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE. — 
No.  288.    Gravenstein,  five  premi- 
ums  $3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  289.    Maiden's  Blush,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  290.    Porter,  three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  291.    Washington    Strawberry,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

APPLE, — Crab. — 
No.  292.    Hyslop,  24  specimens,  three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 
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PEAR. — 


1NU.  Zyo.      JJdl  lieLb,   live  pi  tulllUlIlS .    O  UU     <j  uu 
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f^O 
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INO.   ^\JLt.       V  MI  IcLltib,     IlOl    oUIlcu.Ult3Cl,  IOUI 

premiums                                2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

"DTP  A  i  M  T 

rrLAUti. — 

No.  295.    Oldmixon,  tour  premiums.  ...  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  296.    Crosby,  four  premiums              2  00 
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premiums  $2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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iMu.  zyy.    I'Uc  is  vjruiueii  j_^iop;  tinee  piemiumh.  . 
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i 

oo 
uu 

PyO 
OU 

No.  300.    Pond's  Seedling,  three  premiums.  .  .  . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

GRAPE.— 

No.  301.    Green    Mountian,    three  clus- 

ters, four  premiums                 2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

MELON. — 

No.  303.    Green  Flesh,  three  specimens, 

four   premiums  $2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  304.    Yellow  Flesh,  four  premiums .  .  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  305.    Water,  three  specimens;  three  premi- 

ums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CARROT.— 

No.  306.    Any  variety,  four  premiums.  .$2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

TPPP    T>T  A1S.TT 

No    307      Three  ^neoimerm    three  "nremiiirrm 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

UAoEiAljrJl/.  

i>u.  ouo.     ixeu.,  uiiiee  opeLiineiin,  iuui  piL- 

miums                                    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  309.    Savoy,  four  premiums               2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 

No.  310.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

MUSHROOM— native.— 
No.  311.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  three 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  , 
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Thursday,  September  17. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  312.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums   $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  313.    Basket,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

MARIGOLD.— 
No.  314.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  not  to 
exceed  three  flowers  in  a  vase, 

four   premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SCABIOSA.— 
No.  315.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not  to 
exceed  six  flowers  in  a  vase, 

four   premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  5q 


APPLE.— 

No.  316.    American  Beauty,  three  premiums.  .  .$1  50  1  00  50 

No.  317.    Lyscom,  three  premiums                      1  50  1  00  50 

No.  318.    Mother,  three  premiums                      1  50  1  00  50 

No.  319.    Twenty-Ounce,  three  premiums             1  50  1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  320.    Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  three  premi- 
ums                                               1  50  1  00  50 

No.  321.    Superfin,  three  premiums                      1  50  1  00  50 

No.  322.    Urbaniste,  three  premiums                   1  50  1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  323.    Crawford  (late),  four  premiums  2  00    1  50  1  00  50 

No.  324.    Stump  the  World,  three  premiums.  .  .  1  50  1  00  50 
GRAPE.— 

No.  325.    Brighton,  three  clusters,  three  premi- 
ums                                               1  50  1  00  50 

No.  326.    Lindley,  three  premiums                      1  50  1  00  50 

No.  327.    Massasoit,  three  premiums                   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  328.    Worden,  four  premiums            2  00    1  50  1  00  50 

PLUM.— 

No.  329.    Satsuma,  four  premiums            2  00    1  50  1  00  50 


VEGETABLE.— 
No.  330.    Collection,  not  to  exceed  25 

varieties,  four  premiums.  .$10  00    8  00    6  00    4  00 
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Thursday,  September  24. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 

No.  331.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  332.  Native  Flowers, 
not  to  exceed  40 
vases,  no  dupli- 
cates, six  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

DAHLIAS— display.— 

No.  333.    Not  to  exceed  50  vases,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  334,    Coggswell,  three  premiums  $1  50  1  00  50 

No.  335.    Hubbardston,  four  premiums..  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  336.  Sheppard's  Sweet,  three  premiums.  .  .  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  337.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  338.    Seckel,  five  premiums.  .  .  3  00    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  339.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums  1  50  1  00  50 

GRAPE.— 

No.  340.    Concord,  four  premiums   2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  341.    Delaware,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  342.    Niagara,  four  premiums   2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  343.    Pocklington,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  344.    Salem,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  345.    Wilder,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  346.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50  1  00  50 

QUINCE.— Twelve  specimens. 

No.  347.    Champion,  four  premiums   2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  348.    Orange,  four  premiums   2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  349.    Other  varieties,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 


POTATO.— 
No.  350.    Six  varieties  (named), 
12  specimens  of  each, 

five  premiums  $4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

SQUASH.— Three  specimens.— 
No.  351.    Essex-Hybrid,  four  premiums.  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  352.    Warren,  four  premiums   2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  353.    Golden  Hubbard,  four  premiums  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  354.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums  1  50  1  00  50 

CELERY. — Blanched — Six  specimens. — 

No.  355.    Paris  Golden,  four  premiums.  .  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  356.    Other  varieties,  four  premiums  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 

No.  357.    Brunswick,  four  premiums....  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 


Thursday,  October  15. 

IdF*  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3 J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

This  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  12.30  until  9 
P.  M. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 
for  inspection  by  the  Judges,  by  11  o'clock  A.  M.  Dinner  will 
be  served  in  the  Banquet  Hall  at  12.30.  Tickets  50  cents.  Fol- 
lowed by  short  addresses. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  358.    In  any  form,  gratuities. 


APPLE, 


No. 

359. 

Baldwin,  six  pre- 

miums  $4  00    3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

360. 

Belleflower,  four  premiums.  ...  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

361. 

Leicester  Sweet,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

362. 

Sutton  Beauty,  four  premiums  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

363. 

Tompkins  King,  four  premiums  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

364. 

Fallawater,  four  premiums.  ...  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

365. 

Peck,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

366. 

Pound  Sweet,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

367. 

R.  I.  Greening,  five  pre- 

miums                          3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

368. 

Mcintosh,  five  premiums  3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

369. 

Northern  Spy,  four  premiums.  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

370. 

Palmer,  five  premiums.  .  3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

371. 

Roxbury  Russet,  four  premi- 

ums                                       2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

372. 

Collection,  not  to  ex- 

ceed  ten  varieties,  five 
premiums   5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 
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No.  373.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums                                2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  374.    Angoul6me,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  375.    Clairgeau,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  376.    Dana's  Hovey,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  377.    Josephine  de  Malines,  three  premiums  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  378.    Langelier,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  379.    Lawrence,  four  premiums           2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  380.    Winter  Nelis,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  381.  Anjou,  six  premi- 
ums                    4  00    3  00    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  382.  Cornice,  six  premi- 
ums                    4  00    3  00    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  383.    Frederick  Clapp,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  384.    Onondaga,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  385.  Bosc,  six  premi- 
ums                    4  00    3  00    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  386.  Sheldon,  six  pre- 
miums                 4  00    3  00    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  387.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums                                2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

GRAPE, — OPEN  CULTURE. — 

No.  388.  Collection  of  not 
less  than  five  va- 
rieties, six  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  389.    Diana,  three  clusters,  three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 
PEACH.— 

No.  390.    Any  variety,  named,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.— 
No.  391.    Half-peck,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  392.    Three  specimens,  four  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  393.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY, — Blanched — six  specimens. — 
No.  394.    Boston  Market,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  395.    Giant  Pascal,  four  premiums..  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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No.  396.    Any  varieties,  not  scheduled, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ENDIVE.— 

No.  397.    Six  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

LEEKS, — twelve  specimens. — 
No.  398.    Three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

ONION.— 

No.  399.  Red  Globe,  twelve,  three  premiums..  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  400.    Yellow   Globe,   Danvers,  four 

premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  401.    White,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PARSNIP, — twelve  specimens. 
No.  402.    Hollow  Crown,  four  premiums.  .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  403.    Any  other  variety,  three  premiums..  1  50    1  00  50 

PARSLEY.— 

No.  404.    Half-peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PUMPKIN.— 
No.  405.    Sweet,  three  specimens,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50    1  00  50 

SALSIFY.— 

No.  406.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums ...  1  50    1  00  50 
SQUASH.— 

No.  407.    Hubbard,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  408.    Bay  State,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP, — twelve  specimens. — 

No.  409.    Purple  Top  Globe,  four  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  410.    White  Egg,  four  premiums.  ...  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  411.    White   Swede,   six  specimens, 

four   premiums   ...  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  412.    Yellow  Swede,  six  specimens, 

four   premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  November  12. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 
for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  12  o'clock.  Open  to  the  public 
from  1  until  5  P.  M. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 
No.  413.    12  blooms,  named,  in  vases, 

four  premiums  $4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 
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No.  414.  6  blooms,  named,  in  vases,  three  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  415.    Largest  bloom,  three  premiums   2  00    1  00  50 

No.  416.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long  stems,  White, 
of  one  named  variety,  three  premi- 
miums    4  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  417.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long  stems,  Pink, 
of  one  named  variety,  three  premi- 
ums   4  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  418.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long  stems,  Yel- 
low, of  one  named  variety,  three 
premiums    4  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  419.  Vase  of  6  blooms,  long  stems,  Pink, 
of  one  named  variety,  three  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  420.  Vase  of  6  blooms,  long  stems,  Red, 
of  one  named  variety,  three  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  421.  Vase  of  6  blooms,  long  stems,  Yel- 
low, of  one  named  variety,  three 
premiums   •.  ...  3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  422.  Vase  of  6  blooms,  long  stems,  White, 
of  one  named  variety,  three  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  00    1  00 

PALMS.— 

No.  423.    Display,  four  premiums         10  00    6  00    4  00    2  00 

FERNS. — 

No.  424.    Six  pots,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 


PLANTS,  DECORATIVE,  OTHER  THAN  PALMS  OR  FERNS.  

No.  425.    Eight  pots,  four  premiums.  .  .  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

Persons  competing  for  these  prizes  must  notify  the  Secretary 
previous  to  6  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  Nov.  10. 


SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  OF  APPLES,  WILLIAM 
EAMES  FUND. 

For  the  best  collection  not  to  exceed  ten  varieties. 

Five   Prizes  $6  00    5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00 


Annual  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  4,  1903, 

Premiums  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  December  15. 


OFFICERS    AND  COMMITTEES 

OF  THE 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1902-1903. 


O.  B. 
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STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  of  Worcester;       CALVIN  L.  HARTSHORN,  of  Worcester; 
GEORGE  CALVIN  RICE,  of  Worcester. 
secretary: 
ADIN  A.  HIXON,  of  Worcester. 
treasurer: 
NATHANIEL  PAINE,  of  Worcester. 
librarian: 
ADIN  A.  HIXON,  of  Worcester. 

TRUSTEES  (BY  ELECTION): 


George  Cruikshanks, 
O.  B.  Wyman, 
Charles  E.  Parker, 
Frederick  A.  Blake, 
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Henry  Woodward, 
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B.  W.  Potter, 
Frank  J.  Kinney, 
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Walter  D.  Ross, 
Louis  J.  Kendall, 
William  O'Connell, 
Charles  Greenwood, 
Arthur  J.  Marble, 
Samuel  Flagg, 
Edward  Hall, 
H.  F.  A.  Lange, 
Fred.  H.  Chamberlain, 
William  J.  Wood, 
Henry  E.  Rich, 
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Rochdale.    Edward  A.  Bartlett, 
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E.  M.  Bruce, 
George  Mc Williams, 
Edward  L.  Davis, 
Henry  Reed, 
Henry  Phelps, 
H.  Ward  Moore, 
Frederic  G.  Stiles, 
John  Midgley, 
Stillman  H.  Record, 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Lewis  A.  Peters, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
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Grafton. 
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Millbury. 
Leominster. 
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Worcester. 


Calvin  L.  Hartshorn,  1905. 


Adin  A.  Hixon, 


on  finance: 
Nathaniel  Paine,  1904. 
on  library  and  publication: 
Fred.  A.  Blake, 
on  nomenclature: 


Fred.  H.  Chamberlain,  1903 


Edward  W.  Breed. 


O.  B.  Hadwen,  Henry  E.  Kinney,  Albert  H.  Lange,  Arthur  J.  Marble, 

George  McWilliams,         Herbert  R.  Kinney,        Charles  Greenwood. 

ON  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS: 

Charles  Greenwood,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  G.  McWilliams, 
Arthur  J.  Marble, 
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Calvin  L.  Hartshorn, 
Edward  W.  Breed, 
President  Hadwen,  and  Secretary  Hixon. 

Auditors. 

Frederic  H.  Chamberlain, 

Judges. 

On  Flowers,  Plants,  etc.:  George  McWilliams,  Whitinsville. 

On  Fruits,  etc.  :  Henry  E.  Rich. 

Vegetables  :  Charles  Greenwood. 

on   Winter  Meetings. 

Calvin  L.  Hartshorn,  Edward  W.  Breed, 

President  Hadwen,  and  Secretary  Hixon. 


Frederick  A.  Blake, 
Albert  H.  Lange. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifield, 
George  McWilliams, 


Henry  L.  Parker, 


Committee 

Arthur  J.  Marble, 


Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney, 
Henry  E.  Rich, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 


John  B.  Bowker. 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Worcester,  Mass. 
ANNUAL  MEETING,  NOVEMBER  2,  1904 
President  Hadwen,  Presiding 
Secretary  Hixon  read  the  call  for  the  meeting  and  read 
the  record  of  the  last  meeting.    There  was  a  call  for  the 
Treasurer's  report  which  was  printed  and  in  the  Secretary's 
hands. 

Voted:  Treasurer  Paine  read  his  report  which  was 
accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Library  and 
Publication. 

Voted:  Secretary  Hixon  read  his  report  which  was  ac- 
cepted and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Library  and 
Publication. 

Voted:  Librarian  Hixon  read  his  report  which  was 
accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Library  and 
Publication. 

Voted:  To  proceed  with  the  election  of  Officers  and  the 
chair  to  appoint  two  to  collect  and  count  votes. 

Voted:  That  the  Secretary  cast  an  Aye  ballot  for  0.  B. 
Hadwen  for  President. 

Voted:  That  David  L.  Fiske  cast  an  Aye  ballot  for 
Adin  A.  Hixon  for  Secretary. 

Voted:  That  David  L.  Fiske  cast  an  Aye  ballot  for 
Adin  A.  Hixon  for  Librarian. 

Voted:  That  the  Secretary  cast  an  Aye  ballot  for 
Nathaniel  Paine  for  Treasurer. 

Voted:  That  Nathaniel  Paine  succeed  himself  as  a 
Member  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  three  years,  1907. 

Voted  :  The  Vice-Presidents  same  as  last  year — Stephen 
Salisbury,  Calvin  L.  Hartshorn,  George  Calvin  Rice. 

Voted  :  The  list  of  Trustees  same  as  last  year  with  follow- 
ing changes— J.  W.  Stockwell,  of  Sutton  in  place  of  George 
F.  Hoar,  James  Draper  in  place  of  Simeon  E.  King  of  Mill- 
bury,  Leonard  C.  Midgley  in  place  of  Fred  Madaus.  Under 
the  head  of  new  business  considerable  discussion  followed 


on  the  legality  and  the  right  of  the  Society  offering  prizes 
to  School  Gardens. 

On  Motion  of  Charles  E.  Parker  that  the  Committee  on 
Exhibition  and  Arrangements  arrange  a  Schedule  of  prizes 
under  certain  for  children,  offering  fifty  dollars 

($50)  referred  to  Trustees. 

Voted  :    To  dissolve. 

ADIN  A.  HIXON, 

Secretary. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 
November  2,  1904 

President  O.  B.  Hadwen,  Presiding 

All  the  Committees  were  elected  by  acclamation. 

Voted:  On  Library  and  Publication — Adin  A.  Hixon, 
Arthur  J.  Marble,  Edward  W.  Breed. 

Voted:  On  Nomenclature — O.  B.  Hadwen,  Albert  H. 
Lange,  George  Mc William,  Henry  E.  Kinney,  Arthur  J. 
Marble,  Herbert  R.  Kinney,  Charles  Greenwood. 

Voted:  On  Arrangements  and  Exhibition: — Charles 
Greenwood,  Albert  H.  Lange,  Arthur  J.  Marble,  Calvin  L. 
Hartshorn,  Simon  E.  Fisher,  Henry  E.  Rich,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Merrifield,  Frederick  A.  Blake,  George  McWilliam,  George 
C.  Rice,  Edward  W.  Breed,  Herbert  R.  Kinney,  William  J. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  George  McWilliam,  President  Hadwen  and 
Secretary  Hixon. 

Voted:  Auditors — Henry  L.  Parker,  Charles  S.  Bacon, 
H.  W.  Moore. 

Voted:  Committee  on  Winter  Meetings: — Arthur  J. 
Marble,  Edward  W.  Breed,  Calvin  L.  Hartshorn,  J.  Lewis 
Ellsworth,  President  Hadwen  and  Secretary  Hixon. 

Voted:  San  Jose  Scale  Commission — Charles  Green- 
wood, Henry  E.  Rich,  Calvin  L.  Hartshorn,  James  Draper, 
Secretary  Hixon. 

Voted  :    Judge  of  Flowers  and  Plants,  George  McWilliam. 

Voted:    Judge  of  Fruits,  Henry  E.  Rich. 

Voted:    Judge  of  Vegetables,  Charles  Greenwood. 


Appropriations 


Voted : 


Flowers  and  Plants 

Fruits 

Vegetables 

Library  and  Publications 
Winter  Meetings 
Binding  Books 
Children's  Prizes 


$1,000.00 


850  00 
650.00 
300.00 
300.00 
250.00 
50.00 


Voted  :  Under  any  other  business  considerable  discussion 
followed  on  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  Exhibition 
— referred  to  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions. 

Voted:  On  motion  of  Charles  Parker  that  there  might 
be  some  question  as  to  the  legality  of  the  vote  on  the  Chil- 
dren's appropriation  before  the  Society — moved  that  the 
Trustees  endorse  the  action  of  the  Society. 

Voted:  To  refer  the  matter  to  the  Committee  on  ar- 
rangement and  Exhibitions. 

Voted:    To  dissolve. 


ADIN  A.  HIXON 


Secretary. 


REPORT  OF.  THE  TREASURER. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society, 
herewith  presents  his  report  for  the  year  ending  October  27, 
1904.  The  present  funded  debt  of  the  society  has  been 
reduced  $4,500  during  the  year  and  is  now  $3,000. 

There  is  no  floating  debt  at  this  time  except  a  few  small 
bills,  which  were  not  received  in  time  to  come  into  this 
report. 

The  Dewey  Fund  aviII  show  an  increase  of  $54.30  and  the 
Eames  Fund  $22.23  on  account  of  interest  accrued  from  the 
Savings  Bank  deposits. 

The  Dewey  Fund  now  amounts  to  $1,411.91  and  is  now 
available  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library.  The  Eames 
Fund  is  $615.91  ;  the  original  amount  was  $500,  so  that  there 
is  now  a  margin  of  income  for  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the 
founder  of  the  Fund,  viz.  :  "the  promotion  of  apple  culture." 

The  detailed  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  here 
follows. 
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Nathaniel  Paine,  Treasurer,  in  account  with 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 
Dr. 

1903. 

Oct.  24.  Cash  balance  as  per  last  report,  $1,148.54 
1904. 

Oct.  27.    Receipts  to  date: 

From  rent  of  stores,  6,500.04 

44    rent  of  hall,  5,231.50 

44  Membership  fees,  64.00 
44    sale  of  tickets  for  annual  banquet,  140.50 

44    interest  on  deposits,  89.65 

Interest  from  Savings  Banks,  76.53 

Mortgage  note  paid,  3,300.00 


Total,  $16,550.76 
Or. 

1904. 

Oct.  27.    Payments  to  date  : 

Paid  on  mortgage  note,  $4,500.00 

City  taxes  and  water  bills,  975.97 
Premiums  paid  to  exhibitors,  2,105.00 

Paid  judges  of  exhibits,  172.56 
4  4    for  gas  and  electric 

lighting,  853.74 
44    A.  A.  Hixon,  salary 

as  secretary,  400.00 
44    A.  A.  Hixon,  as  libra- 
rian, and  for  care  of 

hall,  1,000.00 

44    treasurer,  150.00 

•4    W.  F.  Putnam,  janitor,  500.00 

Deposited  in  Sayings  Bank,  76.53 

O.  S.  Kendall  Co.,  425.32 


Amount  carried  forward,  $11,159.12 
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Oct.  27.      Amount  brought  forward,  $11,159.12 

Interest  on  Sav.  Bank  loan,  247.37 

For  coal,  217.60 

"  printing,  321.7(3 

Insurance,  824.2 L 

Account  of  annual  banquet,  255.75 
Incidentals,  including  telephone, 

and  sundry  hall  expenses,  596.97 

Repairs,  270.59 


$13,893.37 

1904,  Oct.  27.    Cash  balance,  2,657.39 


Total,  $16,550.76 

The  Francis  H.  Dewey  Fund. 

1903,  Oct.  24.    Balance  of  fund,  $1,357.61 

1904,  Oct.  27.    Interest  to  date,  54.30 


1904,  Oct.  27.    Present  amount  of  fund,  in- 
vested in  Savings  Bank,  $1,411.91 

The  William  Eames  Fund. 

1903,  Oct.  24.    Amount  of  fund,  $593.68 

1904,  Oct.  27.    Interest  to  date,  22.23 


1904,  Oct.  27.    Present  amount  of  fund,  in- 
vested in  Savings  Bank,  $615.91 

Respectfully  submitted, 


NATHL.  PAINE,  Treas. 

October  27,  1904. 
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The  undersigned  Auditors  of  the  Worcester  County  Horti- 
cultural Society  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the 
above  account  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct  and  properly 
vouched,  and  the  investments  and  cash  accounted  for. 

H.  L.  PARK  EE. 
H.  WARD  MOORE. 

Worcester,  On.  27.  IU<>4. 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


7th  January,  A.  D.  1904. 


ADDRESS 

BY 

0.  B.  HADWEN,  President. 

It  has  become  a  custom  of  late  years  that  the  winter  meet- 
ings be  opened  by  the  presiding  officer,  with  brief  remarks 
regarding  the  interest  and  progress  of  the  Society,  and  the 
objects  it  seeks  to  encourage.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  past, 
with  which  you  are  all  familiar,  but  rather  today  look  forward 
and  see,  as  best  we  may,  what  in  the  future  will  demand  our 
attention;  and  first  will  say  that  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Society  was  never  better.  The  old  New  England  thrift 
with  which  our  Society  has  been  managed  for  the  long  term 
of  its  existence  has  largely  contributed  to  our  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  noble  men 
whose  foresight  led  them  to  purchase  this  spot  of  ground  upon 
which  our  building  stands;  and  to  the  benefactors  whose 
money  and  timely  efforts  give  us  a  building  second  to  none 
in  location  and  convenience,  in  this  country. 

Valuable  contributions  to  horticultural  science  have  been 
made  through  the  lectures  and  discussions  of  our  weekly  meet- 
ings during  the  winter  season  for  the  past  several  years.  We 
have  kept  in  view  the  fundamental  object  for  which  our  Society 
was  formed,  "for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  improving 
the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture,"  and  with  our  sixty- 
three  years  of  experience,  which  seems  yearly  to  be  on  the 
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increase,  we  have  demonstrated  that  our  leading  cultivators 
are  striving  in  honorable  competition  to  bring  to  perfection 
the  various  products  of  the  field  and  garden,  and  with  the 
active  competition  in  our  exhibitions,  aimed  at  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence. 

Especially  with  vegetables  and  flowers,  much  of  the  improve- 
ment is  due  to  the  increased  care  used  by  cultivators  of  the 
importance  in  the  growing  and  selection  of  seeds;  by  constant 
care  in  their  selection  and  saving  seeds  from  the  earliest  and 
best  developed  specimens,  an  increased  product  is  obtained  in 
size  and  color,  which  always  proves  essential  in  competition 
and  for  sale. 

We  note  the  capacity  of  plants  to  extract  from  the  earth 
and  atmosphere  each  its  food  and  nourishment,  and  to  develop 
bud,  leaf,  flowers  and  fruit  in  constant  succession,  unvarying 
in  general  type  and  variety,  each  true  to  its  kind,  yielding  at 
maturity  food  for  man  and  beast,  as  well  as  for  the  innumerable 
insect  tribes,  and  with  decay  in  longer  or  shorter  periods  of 
time,  supplying  food  and  nourishment  to  the  life  and  growth 
of  other  plants  in  endless  rotation.  While  horticultural  science 
assures  us  of  the  germinal  principle  of  seeds,  we  are  as  yet 
unlearned  in  the  science  of  cross  fertilization  or  the  methods  by 
which  the  qualities  of  flowers  and  fruits  are  transmitted  from 
one  to  another  through  the  pollen,  by  insects  and  the  wind. 

The  study  and  practice  of  horticulture  has  a  tendency  to 
raise  man  to  a  higher  level.  It  quickens  and  intensifies  his 
senses  of  sight,  taste  and  smell,  and  increases  his  mental  scope 
and  his  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  future  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  proper  education 
of  the  children,  and  if  this  Society  can  do  anything  to  get 
the  children  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  or  fruits, 
it  should  do  so. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  when  we  attempt  a 
solution  of  horticultural  teaching  of  school  children,  the  use 
of  their  hands  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  an  interest  in 
the  pursuit.  The  Society  should  look  into  this  question  care- 
fully and  if  a  practical  course  can  be  devised  to  elevate  the 
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education  of  children  in  horticulture,  it  should  be  improved. 
Is  it  not  time  to  make  a  special  effort  to  interest  children  in 
gardening,  not  only  in  theory,  but  in  practice? 

Even  our  country-bred  boy,  or  man,  or  woman,  does  not 
sufficiently  realize  the  resources  and  charm  for  enjoyment  of 
country  life, — the  trees,  the  waters,  the  hills  and  landscape: 
ever  changing  in  its  contour,  with  its  seasons,  never  tiring  to 
those  who  are  trained  to  appreciate  the  resources  of  the  country 
for  like  enjoyment.  Why  should  we  not  contribute  substantial 
aid  to  teach  the  children  to  know  the  common  things  which 
surround  them?  Many  of  our  people  prefer  to  amass  money 
to  spoil  their  children,  instead  of  fitting  them  to  make  a  living 
for  themselves  and  trained  to  its  enjoyment. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  farming  and  gardening  are  the 
only  occupations  carried  on  for  fun.  Men  retiring  from  all 
other  business  or  occupations,  either  go  back  to  the  farms  or 
long  for  the  opportunity,  and  are  liberal  with  the  expenditure 
of  money  to  beautify  the  old  homestead. 

The  introduction  of  evergreen  trees  of  late  years  is  proving 
an  immense  gain  to  us  in  our  cold  winters.  With  our  numerous 
varieties  we  can  enliven  the  evergreen  effect  about  our  dwellings ; 
by  the  judicious  use  of  those  we  now  have,  a  charming  effect 
can  be  produced  in  the  landscape,  or  to  a  rural  home,  far  sur- 
passing any  other  means  of  embellishment,  or  as  shelter  belts 
for  the  protection  from  winter  blasts. 

We  are  learning  the  importance  of  liberal  treatment  of  all 
the  evergreens  to  produce  the  finest  color  or  sheen  of  foliage, 
and  the  most  symmetrical  and  stately  trees.  To  succeed  in 
any  department  of  husbandry  one  must  know  the  laws  of 
nature  which  control  the  development  in  each  specialty,  and 
learn  the  best  methods  of  application  to  secure  a  desired  result. 

Trees,  indigenous  as  well  as  exotic,  the  cultivated  as  well 
as  those  of  nature's  planting,  teach  us  the  need  of  variety. 
There  is  no  monotony  in  variety  of  trees,  something  new  is 
ever  being  presented  to  us,  which  ever  delights  with  its 
novelty. 

Each  department  of  nature  has  its  own  lessons  of  science 
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or  art  in  the  grounds  about  dwellings.  Through  it  the  highways 
are  made  delightful  with  trees,  gardens  are  tastefully  laid  out, 
forming  a  pleasure  in  themselves,  and  an  element  of  beauty 
in  the  landscape.  Wherever  it  touches  it  gives  the  impression 
of  wealth  and  happiness  in  nature,  which  is  skilfully  enhanced 
through  contributions  rich  and  unique,  coming  from  different 
lands  and  contrasting  climates. 

The  love  of  gardening  seems  natural  to  very  many.  Man 
has  an  inherent  love  of  these  beautiful  things,  but  there  still 
exists,  largely  through  a  great  lack  of  education  in  early  life, 
something  wanting  in  the  practice  of  horticulture  in  its  higher 
branches.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  the  late  Joseph  Breck, 
once  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  when 
riding  in  a  street  car  with  a  large  bouquet  in  his  hands. 
A  little  girl  kept  passing  back  and  forth  before  him,  and 
evidently  admiring  the  flowers  so  much  that  he  .took  out  some 
and  gave  her.  Some  time  after,  he  was  riding  again  when 
a  little  girl,  whom  he  did  not  recognize,  kept  passing  before 
him  and  looking  up  at  him,  and  on  being  asked  if  she  knew 
him,  she  replied:  "0,  yes,  you  are  the  gentleman  who  gave 
me  the  flowers."  Mr.  Breck  turned  to  a  friend  beside  him, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said:  "We  can  afford  to  be  at  some 
pains  to  grow  and  distribute  flowers  if  they  give  so  much  happi- 
ness." 

Those  who  enjoy  beautiful  natural  or  cultivated  scenery 
occupy  a  higher  plane  than  those  who  do  not.  There  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  the  bloom  of  many  of  the  fruit  trees. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  there  is  no  fruit  until  after  the 
flower, — beauty  comes  before  reproduction. 

The  President  now  introduced  Miss  Mary  C.  Henry,  principal 
of  Upsala  street  school,  who  explained  how  gardens  of  that 
school  were  cultivated  by  the  pupils. 

A  small  portion  of  the  schoolyard  is  taken  for  the  garden. 
The  ground  is  marked  off  and  spaded.  In  turning  up  the  soil, 
the  lava?  of  many  insects  are  found.  These  are  put  one  side 
for  future  study.    The  plots  are  made  and  the  depth  for  plant- 
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ing  the  seed  (spreading  seed,  my  pupils  call  it),  considered. 
This  brings  out  many  interesting  observations. 

If  the  seed  is  planted  too  deep,  it  will  be  lost  in  the  soil; 
if  too  near  the  surface,  the  rain  will  wash  it  away — observa- 
tions again  with  purpose.  The  right  depth  is  at  last  decided 
upon  and  the  seed  planted.  Then  begins  a  daily  scrutiny  of 
the  garden,  every  morning  before  school.  It  leads  to  the 
discovery  that  the  earth  is  cracking,  and  the  children  say  that 
the  seeds  are  swelling  and  will  soon  be  up.  They  are  right. 
A  triumphant  report  is  soon  made:  uOur  seeds  are  up!"  The 
unfortunate  person  who  has  never  planted  a  seed  can  never 
know  the  pleasure  and  gratitude  and  triumph  in  that  report, 
"Our  seeds  are  up!"  The  miracle  is  a  miracle  still.  Could 
any  lesson  in  pulling  flowers  to  pieces  and  giving  scientific 
names  to  the  plants  inspire  a  child  as  this  does?  Is  there 
any  doubt  in  your  mind  which  lesson  you  would  choose  for 
your  children? 

Would  you  prefer  to  have  your  child  learn  that  our  innocent 
little  saxifrage  had  leaves  uoborate  or  oval-spatulate,  narrowed 
into  a  broad  petiole,  crenate-toothecl,  thickish;  flowers  in  a 
clustered  cyme,  which  is  at  length  open  and  loosely  panicled; 
lobes  of  the  nearly  free  calyx  erect;  not  half  the  length  of  the 
oblong,  obtuse  petals,  follicles  united  merely  at  the  base,  diver- 
gent, purplish,"  or  to  find  out  how  and  where  it  grew  and  how 
to  make  it  comfortable  in  a  garden?  Which  is  connected  more 
closely  with  the  life  interests  and  activities  of  the  child?  Which 
contains  more  promise  for  the  future?  Hundreds  of  men 
cannot  read  a  line  of  Greek  or  Latin  after  they  have  been  out 
of  college  a  few  years.  But  had  these  same  men  spent  four 
years  in  studying  practical  agriculture  or  horticulture  the 
chances  are  that  they  would  never  forget  it. 

Few  schools  can  afford  to  give  much  land  for  garden  purposes. 
But  it  requires  little  land  if  worked  as  a  common  garden  and 
not  as  individual  plots.  This  is  the  plan  followed  at  the  Upsala 
street  school,  where,  owing  to  the  generosity  of  Miss  Helen 
A.  Ball,  who  gave  loam,  tools,  plans  and  seeds,  garden  work 
has  been  carried  on  for  years. 
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Lessons  are  given  to  the  whole  class  and  all  of  the  work  is 
done  by  the  pupils;  spading,  spreading  fertilizer,  measuring, 
planting,  hoeing,  weeding,  watering, — every  part  of  the  work, 
in  fact.  This  I  insist  upon.  I  do  not  think  it  part  of  the 
janitor's  work  to  help  with  the  garden.  If  the  difficult  work 
is  done  for  the  pupils  in  the  school  garden,  it  tends  to  make 
them  helpless,  when  left  to  themselves  to  make  a  home  garden. 


SILAS  A.  BURGESS,  President  of  Worcester  County 
Market  Gardeners'  Association. 

"I  think  that  this  city  and  every  city  in  the  Commonwealth 
should  appropriate  a  certain  tract  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  children  gardening,  and  think  they  should  go  at 
the  work  with  a  will."  The  influence  of  such  gardens  upon 
the  minds  and  character  of  the  children  could  scarcely  be 
overestimated.  It  would  make  them  better  citizens  of  the  city 
and  the  country. 


JAMES  DRAPER,  Secretary  of  the  Parks  Commission. 

There  is  opportunity  for  Worcester  in  children's  gardens,  if 
proper  organization  were  effected.  If  all  the  teachers  are  as 
enthusiastic  as  Miss  Henry  and  could  give  the  time,  and  if 
the  curriculum  of  the  school  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  give 
teachers  time,  it  would  be  all  right.  Time  is  necessary,  for 
the  ordinary  teacher  is  worked  hard.  He  said  he  knew  because 
he  had  four  daughters  teaching,  from  kindergarten  to  normal 
school. 

He  said  the  Parks  Commission  had  not  yet  taken  decisive 
action,  but  would  be  willing,  he  had  no  doubt,  to  give  a  plot 
of  land  for  the  purpose.  But  the  Parks  Commission  would 
not  give  land  unless  it  were  assured  that  the  tract  would  be 
an  ornament  to  the  park  system  of  the  city  all  the  year  round. 
The  Horticultural  Society  should  be  able  to  do  something  to 
encourage.  A  splendid  opportunity,  he  said,  is  before  the 
Society. 
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"Let  the  Horticultural  Society  devote  some  of  the  premiums 
which  it  almost  invariably  gives  for  Baldwin  apples  and  other 
things  to  the  garden  for  the  children. 

"  There  is  one  question  I  would  ask  Miss  Henry,  and  that 
is  whether  the  garden  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  children 
during  the  vacation  season?" 

MISS  HENRY. 

The  garden  has  been  taken  care  of  during  the  vacation  by 
volunteers. 

CHARLES  E.  PARKER  of  Holden. 

"When  you  come  to  school  gardens  in  the  school  lot,  I  have 
yet  to  see  one  that  is  any  good  for  the  growth  of  flowers  or 
anything  else.  But  if  there  were  lots  in  a  convenient  place, 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  plants,  it  would  be  all  right. 
But  when  you  grow  flowers  on  asphalt  paving  or  bricks,  or 
behind  brick  walls  four  or  five  stories  high,  nothing  creditable 
can  be  done.  If  the  Parks  Commission  can  give  the  proper 
land,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  gardens." 


President  0.  B.  HADWEN. 

"I  was  born  in  the  city,  and  it  was  there  that  I  got  my  first 
love  of  flowers  and  gardening.  I  had  the  pleasure  when  a 
boy  of  attending  a  school  where  there  was  a  school  garden. 
It  wasn't  a  reformatory  school,  either.  It  was  at  the  Friends' 
School  in  Providence,  and  there  an  acre  or  more  was  given 
the  boys  to  cultivate.  They  plowed  it,  harrowed  it  and  put 
it  in  order,  and  then  it  was  divided  into  lots,  and  each  boy 
got  his  portion  to  seed,  plant  and  take  care  of.  I  believe 
that  flowers  have  a  certain  dignity  of  their  own,  which  would 
prevent  molestation.  When  we  planted  water-lilies  in  Univer- 
sity Park  and  they  came  out  in  various  colors,  such  as  boys 
had  never  seen  in  water-lilies  before,  the  boys  got  wire  hoops 
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and  lassoed  them,  but  in  a  short  time  that  was  stopped,  and 
since  the  first  season  they  have  not  disturbed  them." 


Remarks  were  made  by  HERBERT  R.  KIXXEY,  WALTER 
D.  ROSS  and  ARTHUR  J.  MARBLE. 


Secretary  ADIX  A.  HIXOX. 

The  reason  why  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society 
had  previously  opposed  school  gardens  was  the  fact  that  the 
matter  had  been  presented  wrongly.  There  had  been  a  club 
in  the  city,  called  the  Civic  club,  which  did  all  manner  of  sug- 
gesting, but  made  no  move  to  help  along  any  of  those  suggestions 
being  put  in  practice. 

"  Besides  that,"  he  said,  "a  principal  of  a  school  in  Worcester 
who  had  been  the  loudest  spoken  for  such  gardens  had  one 
in  his  own  school.  It  may  have  been  all  right  in  the  spring, 
but  when  officers  of  the  Horticultural  Society  and  others  passed 
by  it  during  the  vacation  season  it  was  absolutely  uncared  for 
and  weeds  grew  all  over  it,  killing  off  everything. 

"I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  school  gardens,"  Mr. 
Hixon  added,  ''and  in  a  small  way  have  done  all  I  could  to 
encourage  love  of  flowers  among  children,  by  giving  them 
seeds,  plants  and  assisting  them  in  their  Arbor  Day  celebra- 
tions." 


CALVIN  L.  HARTSHORX 

Moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  (which  was  unanimously  adopted), 
be  extended  President  Hadwen  and  Miss  Mary  C.  Henry. 


14th  January,  A.  D.  1904. 


LECTURE 

Illustrated  by  Stereopticon. 
by 

HERBERT  D.  HEMENWAY,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Theme: — School  Gardens. 

It  is  recognized,  that  a  child's  education  is  not  complete  until 
he  has  learned  something  of  the  world  he  lives  in,  something 
of  the  food  he  eats,  and  how  it  is  produced.  There  is  nothing 
more  fascinating  to  the  boy  shut  up  in  a  factory  than  a  broad 
expanse  of  green  fields,  waving  corn  or  shimmering  wheat. 
But  that  boy  cannot  get  out  among  those  fields  as  he  would 
like.  He  eats  bread,  potatoes,  radishes,  cabbages  and  other 
vegetables,  but  if  he  is  confined  in  a  factory  he  does  not  know 
how  they  are  produced. 

It  was  the  realization  of  this,  that  factory  boys  lose  the 
opportunities  of  country  boys,  that  induced  the  president  of 
the  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  0.,  Mr.  Patterson,  to 
lay  out  a  large  plot  of  land  in  children's  gardens.  He  got  a 
piece  of  land  adjoining  property  owned  by  the  company  in 
Dayton,  and  several  college  graduated  agriculturists  to  act  as 
head  gardeners.  Their  instructions  have  made  the  summer 
life  of  the  boys  employed  in  the  factory  much  more  pleasurable 
than  it  could  be  otherwise. 

There  are  seventy-one  boys'  gardens  in  this  plot,  which 
covers  six  acres.  Each  garden  is  ten  feet  wide  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  long.  One  boy  cares  for  a  garden.  In  the 
gardens  are  radishes,  corn,  lettuce,  beets,  carrots,  cabbages, 
string  beans,  peas,  onions,  parsnips,  turnips,  potatoes,  tomatoes 
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and  other  e very-day  vegetable?.  Each  kind  of  vegetable  has 
a  separate  bed. 

The  company  furnishes  seed,  fertilizer  and  tools.  The  boys 
plant  the  seeds  and  care  for  the  plants.  The  boys  develop  the 
most  lively  interest  in  their  gardens.  They  can  take  all  the 
vegetables.  One  boy  last  year  produced  enough  vegetables  to 
provide  food  for  a  family  of  four  and  cleared  five  dollars.  Others 
were  equally  successful. 

The  company  offers  prizes  to  the  boys  having  the  neatest 
gardens,  and  those  which  produce  the  most.  Three  officers 
of  the  company,  who  have  no  relatives  in  the  gardens,  are 
judges,  and  once  a  week  they  inspect  every  garden,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  season  prizes  are  awarded. 

President  Patterson  says  it  is  a  great  success.  Just  before 
he  left  the  United  States  on  a  trip  to  Europe,  the  boys  gave 
him  a  banquet  at  a  club  of  officers  of  the  company.  There 
were  about  two  hundred  present,  and  all  the  vegetables  used 
were  grown  in  the  boys'  gardens. 

Boys  are  allowed  to  use  their  gardens  two  years  in  succession : 
they  are  then  given  diplomas  and  their  gardens  turned  over 
to  other  boys.  When  the  gardens  were  laid  out.  the  land  was 
worth  but  8300  a  lot.  but  now  it  cannot  be  bought  for  $900 
a  lot. 

On  the  outskirts  of  almost  any  city,  one  can  secure  land 
at  about  $100  an  acre.  Get  ten  acres,  and  you  would  have 
all  the  land  necessary  for  a  first  class  set  of  children's  gardens. 
The  cost  of  buildings,  such  as  a  small  conservatory,  tool  houses 
and  shelters,  would  be  about  $300.  A  head  gardener  could  be 
secured  for  about  $500  a  season,  six  months. 

At  Hyannis,  on  the  cape,  there  are  children's  gardens  in 
connection  with  a  normal  school.  They  are  successful.  There 
is  nothing  like  practical  gardening  to  assist  in  nature  study, 
geography,  horticulture  and  other  subjects.  In  connection 
with  these  gardens,  the  study  of  bookkeeping  is  taken  up. 
The  children  keep  account  of  the  seeds  they  use.  the  hours 
they  work,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  growing  of  vegetables. 

When  they  sell  vegetables,  they  make  a  record  of  the  proceeds, 
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deposit  the  sum  in  the  school  bank.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
they  have  a  little  fair,  exhibit  the  produce,  are  awarded  prizes, 
and  pay  their  share  with  a  check  from  their  bank  account. 

It  is  necessary  that  children  should  know  something  of 
agriculture.  When  one  takes  into  consideration  that  65  per 
cent,  of  the  exports  of  the  country  are  agricultural,  he  may 
see  the  extent  of  agriculture.  Instruction  in  elementary  sub- 
jects is  necessary  for  all  children,  but  if  we  can  add  elementary 
agriculture  we  will  have  added  a  great  deal. 

At  Providence  the  pupils  have  gardens  in  the  school  yards 
during  vacation  time,  and  grow  vegetables  that  mature  quickly. 
At  East  Dedham,  there  is  a  school  garden  plant,  covering  four 
acres.  At  Hampton,  Ya:,  a  great  work  is  being  done  among 
colored  children  through  the  school  gardens.  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  this  system  of  teaching  agriculture  has  been  in  force 
since  1849.  Near  Honolulu  there  are  several  school  gardens. 
They  were  founded  by  missionaries,  and  their  work  has  had 
much  to  do  with  bringing  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  from 
barbarism  to  civilization. 

The  school  of  horticulture  at  Hartford  is  part  of  the  Handi- 
craft School  System  and  covers  about  five  acres,  on  which  are 
grown  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

The  pupils  at  this  school  are  mostly  from  the  public  schools. 
Any  pupil  above  the  fifth  grade  is  eligible.  The  only  rules 
necessary  are  prompt  and  regular  attendance  at  classes, 
a  well-kept  record  book  and  clean  tools.  Few  children  drop 
out  of  the  classes,  and  none  because  they  do  not  like  the  work. 
There  are  classes  for  adults,  most  of  whom  are  nature  study 
teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

The  school  also  has  a  number  of  observation  plots,  which 
are  cared  for  and  experimented  upon  by  directors  of  the  school. 
In  these  plots  are  hemp,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  flax  and 
almost  every  vegetable  and  grain  that  will  grow  in  New  England. 

Practice  in  measuring,  planting  of  seeds,  cultivation  of  the 
plants,  the  watching  for  things  to  come  up,  learning  to  observe 
what  they  look  like,  and  to  understand  something  of  what 
they  see,  the  growing  love  for  nature  and  things  beautiful, 
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learning  habits  of  industry,  keeping  the  boys  occupied  when, 
otherwise,  they  would  be  on  the  street,  and  the  physical  develop- 
ment in  the  pure  air, — these  are  some  of  the  things  which 
are  of  far  greater  importance  than  garden  produce,  both  to 
the  boys  and  to  the  state.  The  practical  nature  study  is  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  today. 

What  is  said  of  the  boys'  classes  is  equally  true,  and  perhaps 
more  so,  of  the  girls.  Girls  have  not  now  the  same  liberty, 
especially  in  the  city,  that  even  the  boys  have  in  the  open 
air.  Learning  habits  of  close  observation  and  coming  into 
loving  contact  with  nature  and  with  nature's  God,  cannot  help 
but  make  boys  and  girls  stronger,  more  intelligent,  truer, 
nobler  citizens. 

During  the  lecture,  Mr.  Hemenway  showed  slides  of  children's 
gardens  in  Dayton,  Ohio;  Hyannis  State  Normal  School  of 
Massachusetts;  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Vacation  School; 
Boston  Normal  School ;  Franklin  School  of  Boston ;  and  George 
Putnam  School  of  Boston ;  The  Hopedale  School,  East  Dedham ; 
Hampton  Institute,  Virginia;  School  Gardens,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  Riverside,  California;  Normal  Schools,  Willimantic, 
Connecticut;  Children's  Farm  School,  DeWitt  Clinton  Park, 
New  York;  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Horace  Mann's  School, 
Minneapolis;  School  29,  Rochester,  New  York;  schools  in 
France,  Germany,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico. 

One  school  garden  worthy  of  especial  notice  is  that  connected 
with  the  Broadview,  Boys  Institute,  Toronto,  Canada. 

This  is  a  boys'  club,  an  institute  of  non-residents,  with  a 
membership  of  over  500,  mostly  from  the  homes  of  artisans. 
In  addition  to  the  outdoor  sports  for  the  summer  is  a  course 
in  agriculture  and  nature  study.  Last  year  they  cultivated 
twenty-seven  miniature  farms,  two  boys  in  partnership  to  a 
farm.  The  twenty-seven  farms  constituted  a  township,  the 
farmers  electing  their  reeve  and  municipal  council,  who  had 
charge  of  the  township;  appointed  a  path-master,  constable 
and  weed  inspector.  A  fall  fair  was  held  and  prizes  given 
for  the  best  vegetables  and  flowers.    The  experiment  was  so 
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successful  that  the  township  borders  have  been  widened  to 
take  in  seventy-four  farms  the  past  season. 

During  the  lecture  Mr.  Hemenway  answered  questions  re- 
garding the  work,  and  it  was  found  that  the  work  was  conducted 
in  a  very  practical  manner,  and  that  the  most  scientific  methods 
of  teaching  were  used. 


21st  January,  A.  D.  1904. 


AN  ADDRESS 

BY 

Rev.  FRANK  ALANSON  LOMBARD,  Doshisha,  Kyoto, 

Japan. 

Theme : — The  Flora  of  Japan. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Worcester 
County  Horticultural  Society,  Friends : — 

To  speak  at  this  time  of  any  subject  connected  with  Japan 
is  at  once  to  call  to  mind  the  war  clouds  that  hang,  so  dark 
and  low,  o'er  the  Eastern  horizon.  It  is  well  that  we  should 
be  thus  interested,  for  to  us  Japan  is  bound  by  peculiar  ties 
of  sympathy,  more  spiritual  than  material. 

As  the  Prince,  in  ancient  story,  found  the  Sleeping  Beauty, 
and  with  a  kiss  called  her  from  a  century  of  slumber,  so  in 
the  cold  annals  of  history  it  is  recorded  that  by  the  salute 
of  an  American  gallant  Japan's  sealed  eyes  were  opened  to 
the  light  and  the  life  of  a  modern  world.  Today  she  honors 
Com.  Perry  as  a  national  benefactor;  and,  because  of  the 
unbroken  spirit  of  kindness  in  which  she  has  ever  been  treated 
by  the  United  States  of  America,  feels  toward  us  as  toward 
no  other,  England  not  excepted,  an  unquestioning  confidence 
and  regard.  Her  nation-proud  people  admit  their  debt  to 
American  life,  character,  education  and  ideals  which  have 
quickened  her  spirit  and  given  inspiration  and  guidance  to  the 
efforts  of  her  era  of  enlightenment.  We  also  may  well  recog- 
nize that  the  obligations  are  mutual.  We  have  received  as  well 
as  given.  Eastern  beauty,  natural  and  artistic,  has  enriched  our 
Western  life;  Eastern  philosophy,  hoary  with  age,  has  impelled 
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Western  thought  to  deeper  introspection ;  and  now  as  the  West 
returneth  unto  the  East,  circling  the  globe,  a  contribution  greater 
than  in  the  past  will  come  from  the  Orient  rich  in  beauty  and 
charm,  richer  in  the  unseen  things  of  mind,  heart  and  spirit  than 
the  eager,  restless  West  has  heretofore  supposed  possible. 

In  the  ''Federation  of  the  World"  for  the  advance  of  right- 
eousness and  truth,  for  the  development  of  man  unto  the  fulness 
of  his  stature,  Japan  stands  side  by  side  with  England  and 
America,  through  her  affinities  of  blood  wielding  a  mighty 
influence  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Greater  Orient,  for  the 
realization  of  a  brotherhood  limited  by  no  distinctions  of  color 
or  of  race.  We  are  then,  I  repeat,  rightly  interested  in  her, 
for  she  is  our  sister, — in  her  success,  for  with  it  our  own  is 
vitally  connected  in  the  labor  of  love  whereunto  we  have  set 
our  hands. 

Whatever  may  tend  to  make  her  land  more  near,  her  life 
more  real  to  us,  may,  therefore,  rightly  claim  your  kindly 
hearing;  and,  thus,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  with  peculiar 
pleasure  that  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  flora  of  Japan. 

The  woods  were  God's  first  temples;  and  in  the  flowers  is 
still  revealed  that  love  of  beauty  which  is  His  who  filleth  all. 
From  those  forest  temples  man  heard  God's  voice;  and  on 
the  plains,  star-lit  above,  flower-lit  below,  entered  into  fellow- 
ship with  his  Maker,  growing  strong  of  body,  broad  of  mind, 
gentle  of  spirit,  as  the  trees,  the  heavens  and  the  flowers  amid 
which  he  lived.  And  even  now,  amid  the  material  wonders 
of  a  modern  world,  there  is  no  place  which,  rightly  appreciated, 
brings  us  nobler,  sweeter  inspiration  than  do  the  farmers' 
flower-decked  fields,  under  the  open  heavens,  surrounded  by 
their  wood-crowned  hills.  He  has  not  left  Himself  without 
a  witness  in  any  region;  and  in  Japan,  though  the  grandeur 
of  our  Western  scenery  may  be  lacking,  the  picturesque  and 
beautiful  enfolds  every  hamlet  and  extends  its  influence  to  the 
heart  of  the  largest  city. 

Off  the  Eastern  coast  of  Asia,  within  a  day's  sail  of  shore, 
stretches  an  Island  Empire,  from  the  latitude  of  northern  New 
Hampshire  to  that  of  South  Carolina,  containing  an  area  of 
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150,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  nearly  fifty  millions. 
Of  its  area  scarcely  more  than  one-eighth  is  arable,  in  fertile 
valleys  span-wide,  amid  the  mountains,  and  broadening  to  the 
sea.  The  mountains,  of  volcanic  formation  unsmoothed  by 
glacial  action,  are  wild  and  broken,  bearing  shrubs  wherever 
a  foothold  is  given,  and  having  their  lower  slopes  often  carefully 
covered  by  government  forests.  Every  inch  of  fertile  land  Is 
used  in  intensive  agriculture :  and  nature  in  all  her  forms  is 
appreciated  and  employed  in  material  or  aesthetic  service.  The 
climate  through  that  long  reach  of  latitude  varies  from  semi- 
tropical  to  where  snow  buries  the  villages  during  the  months 
of  a  long  winter. 

A  few  words  concerning  Japanese  agriculture  in  general  may 
now  not  be  inappropriate.  All  labor  is  manual  except  in  the 
Hokkaido,  where,  I  am  told,  American  methods  and  machines 
are  employed  on  the  more  extensive  farms.  In  the  agriculture 
of  this  section  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Stockbridge,  Brooks 
and  others  of  our  educators,  who  from  New  England  went 
forth  to  teach  and  to  learn,  is  vitally  effective.  The  central 
and  southern  islands  afford  but  slight  opportunity  for  the 
introduction  of  our  methods  of  agriculture,  for  reasons  topo- 
graphical and  social  that  I  cannot  here  recount. 

Rice  is  the  great  staple.  Seven  million  acres  are  cultivated, 
with  an  average  yield  of  about  twenty-six  bushels  per  acre. 
Wheat,  rye,  barley,  peas  and  beans,  millet,  buckwheat,  rape, 
potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet,  are  also  raised  in  large  quantities, 
though  to  none  is  given  more  than  one-seventh  as  much  area 
of  cultivation.  Small  fields,  often  not  more  than  thirty  feet 
square,  with  levees  a  foot  wide,  curved  and  crooked,  within 
which  no  draught  animal  can  labor,  are  the  usual  farm  lands. 
Nothing  is  sown  broadcast,  but  in  hill  or  drill;  and  the  levee 
sides  are  planted  with  pulse.  The  soil  is  worked  with  spade 
and  mattock,  and  kept  fertilized  with  straw-ash  and  night- 
soil,  for  the  gathering  of  which  every  home  in  city  and  country 
is  visited,  and  for  retaining  which  tanks  are  sunk  in  the  corner 
of  every  field. 

The  rice  is  first  planted  thickly  in  seed-beds  which  are  kept 
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flooded  much  of  the  time.  When  the  plants  are  six  or  eight 
inches  high  they  are  transplanted  into  hills  about  a  foot  apart; 
and  there  carefully  tended  through  all  the  period  of  their  growth. 
It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  men  and  women,  up  to  their  knees 
in  muddy  water,  setting  the  plants  or  pushing  the  hand  culti- 
vator, by  which  they  are  later  hilled  more  perfectly.  The 
method  of  irrigation  is  often  most  primitive.  If  the  fields  are 
by  a  stream,  the  water  is  lifted  into  the  sluice-ways  by  a  great 
wheel,  whose  wide  surface  is  laden  with  little  buckets,  which 
as  the  wheel  revolves  empty  their  contents  into  a  leading-pipe. 
The  whole  is  turned  by  human  tread  or,  if  the  current  is  strong, 
by  the  force  of  the  stream.  Where  there  is  no  running  water, 
many  wells  are  sunk  and  from  them  by  hand  the  water  is  drawn. 
About  Kyoto  the  fields  are  watered  from  a  branch  of  the  great 
canal  which  for  commercial  purposes  connects  Lake  Biwa  with 
the  city.  At  the  harvest,  four  or  five  hills  of  rice  are  bound 
together  and  hung  upon  bamboo  rods  to  dry.  The  grain  is 
removed  by  hatchelling  and  winnowed  by  the  breeze. 

From  this  picture  of  simple  conditions,  however,  do  not 
hastily  judge  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the  agriculture 
of  Japan.  A  willingness  to  learn  is  the  hope  of  the  agricultu- 
rist. In  1899  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
introduced  Kyushu  rice  with  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
rice-growing  industry  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  It  would  be 
quite  apart  from  my  intention  to  review  the  results.  They 
more  than  met  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Believing  that 
further  improvement  might  be  effected,  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp  was 
later  commissioned  to  visit  Asia  and  study  the  methods  of 
rice-culture.  His  report  is  issued  by  the  Department's  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Bulletin  No.  35. 

We  call  Japan  a  land  of  flowers.    It  is  a  land  of  trees  also. 

Almost  one-fourth  of  its  plant  growths  are  woody;   and  for 

its  area  Japan  is  unsurpassed  in  the  number  of  forest  trees. 

Yet  many  of  our  most  familiar  friends  are  there  unknown; 

and  those  of  you  who  have  become  at  all  interested  in  botanical 

study  have  observed  that  to  many  common  names  is  added 

the  term  Japonica,  to  signify  that  the  tree  or  shrub  as  there 
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found  differs  from  the  same  in  America.  In  general,  as  is 
natural,  the  kinship  is  closer  between  the  flora  of  Japan  and  of 
Europe,  than  between  that  of  Japan  and  of  America.  Through 
our  increasing  intercourse,  the  trees  of  either  are  becoming 
well  known  to  the  other.  American  apples  flourish  in  Japan; 
and  a  beginning  has  been  made  toward  the  introduction  of 
Japanese  fruits  in  California,  and  of  ornamental  trees  in  New 
England.  Nearly  every  lawn  now  boasts  a  few  Japanese 
shrubs;  and  one  need  not  leave  Worcester  to  see  a  truly  won- 
derful collection,  in  the  grounds  of  that  early  and  constant 
lover  of  natural  beauty,  President  Hadwen,  whose  interest  in 
and  care  for  these  beauties  from  the  East  have  done  much  to 
introduce  them  to  New  England.  At  the  AgriculUiral  College 
in  Amherst  are  a  group  of  Japanese  maples  that  are  proving 
themselves  hardy  in  our  climate;  and,  if  I  understand  correctly, 
most  interesting  experiments  are  being  performed  in  the  graft- 
ing of  Japanese  cuttings  upon  American  stock  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  Japanese  foliage  upon  our 
larger  native  trees. 

The  number  of  varieties  in  Japan  valuable  for  timber  is 
comparatively  small, — due  it  may  be  to  the  rapid  growth 
fostered  by  a  damp  climate.  The  maple,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  luxuriates  in  no  less  than  twenty  species,  while  in  all 
of  North  America,  I  think,  there  are  not  half  that  number; 
yet  with  one  exception  they  have  no  resemblance  to  ours,  and 
none  of  them  are  timber  trees.  They  are  much  smaller.  Their 
leaves  are  far  more  delicate  and  deeply  cleft,  baby-hands  as 
the  people  poetically  call  them.  Some  of  them  have  bright 
foliage  from  bursting  bud  to  falling  leaf;  and  in  autumn  they 
rival  ours  in  brilliancy,  giving  an  effect  quite  different,  though 
wherein  the  difference  lies  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Many  hills 
are  covered  with  them.  They  line  the  sides  of  river-gorges; 
and  for  their  beauty  of  form  and  color  are  planted  in  parks 
and  private  gardens.  Wherever  they  flourish,  there,  in  the 
days  of  their  glory,  throngs  gather  to  warm  their  hearts  at 
the  fireside  of  the  gods. 

The  Japanese  are  a  nature-loving  people;   and  make  the 
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periods  of  her  richest  beauty  in  tree  or  flower  the  time  of  festival, 
when  the  populace  en  masse  issues,  from  village  and  city  to 
bask  in  her  bounty. 

Not  far  from  Kyoto  is  a  famous  maple  scene.  It  occupies 
the  slopes  of  a  little  valley,  through  which  flews  a  crystal  stream. 
Twice  I  have  visited  the  place.  Under  a  canopy  of  flame,  or 
at  a  little  distance  whence  could  be  seen  the  glow  of  nature's 
fire,  picnicked  hundreds  of  families,  whose  children,  gay  as  the 
falling  leaves,  romped  in  the  sunshine  and  shadow.  Along  the 
winding  walks  were  booths,  more  numerous  than  at  a  New 
England  fair,  for  the  sale  of  things  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  play 
with,  or  to  bear  away  as  reminders  of  the  scene.  There  might 
be  found  fried  maples  leaves,  showing  the  bright  colors  and 
fine  tracery,  which  had  been  dipped  in  transparent  batter  and 
for  a  moment  dropped  in  boiling  fat.  The  process  went  on 
before  our  eyes;  .and  the  crisp  leaves  were  daintily  boxed, 
that  at  the  household  evening  meal  the  beauty  of  the  woodland 
might  be  recalled.  There  were  furoshiki  also, — cotton  kerchiefs 
painted  from  the  life-blood  of  the  leaves.  The  cloth  was 
spread  smooth  upon  a  block  of  wood;  the  leaves  were  placed 
upon  it  in  graceful  figure  and  over  them  was  laid  another  corner 
of  the  cloth.  With  gentle  taps  the  painter  hammered  the 
imprisoned  beauties  until  faintly,  then  in  perfect  form  and 
color,  they  sought  escape  through  the  fabric.  A  few  severe 
blows  set,  as  it  were,  the  pattern;  and,  when  the  cloth  was 
unfolded,  nothing  remained  but  the  leaf  skeleton  and  upon 
the  cloth  a  beautiful  double  design  that,  unless  washed,  would 
keep  distinct  and  unfadecl  through  long,  long  months. 

Of  the  rose  family  also  not  one  is  of  forest  size.  The  most 
popular  garden  tree  in  all  Japan  is  the  plum,  whose  single  or 
double,  white,  rose  or  red  blossoms  appear  before  the  leaves 
in  February  and  March,  clothing  the  stalks  and  twigs  in  garments 
of  beauty,  concealing  all  but  the  tracery  of  the  branches  now 
made  soft  with  bloom.  Great  care  and  labor  is  spend  in  train- 
ing it,  for,  with  the  Japanese,  beauty  is  as  much  a  thing  of 
form  as  of  color,  and  is  a  term  applied  not  to  a  part  but  the 
whole  of  an  object  admired.    Plums  are  dwarfed  for  potting, 
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grafted  with  different  colors,  until  a  mature  tree  is  attained 
ten  inches  in  height,  displaying  white,  pink  and  red  blossoms 
beautifully  mingled.  In  the  place  of  honor  such  a  tree  often 
adorns  the  guest  room  of  a  wealthy  home.  In  the  lyric  verse 
of  the  people,  as  in  art,  the  plum  figures  largely,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  nightingale,  musical  in  the  season  of  its  blooming. 
As  seen  by  moonlight,  while  the  faint  perfume  floats  upon  the 
soft,  silvery  air,  the  effect  is  enchanting. 

"  In  spring  time,  on  a  cloudless  night 
When  moonbeams  throw  their  silver  pall 
O'er  wooded  landscape,  shrouding  all 
In  one  soft  cloud  of  misty  white, 
I'm  vain,  almost,  to  hope  to  trace 
The  plum  trees  in  their  lovely  bloom 
Of  argent.    '  Tis  their  sweet  perfume 
Alone  which  leads  me  to  their  place." 

Following  the  plum  in  the  order  of  the  season  comes  the  I 
cherry,  in  its  glory  through  a  few  days  of  April.  This,  rather 
than  the  chrysanthemum,  is  Japan's  national  flower.  Though 
it  blooms  not  on  the  Imperial  crest,  it  blooms  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people;  and  by  Emperor  and  coolie  alike  is  deemed 
the  flower  royal.  It  is  planted  singly  and  in  groves,  in  gardens 
and  about  temples,  along  the  highway  for  miles,  and  upon 
the  banks  of  streams.  Hillsides  burst  into  glory  with  masses 
of  its  bloom  against  backgrounds  of  pine. 

The  flowering  of  the  cherry  is  the  call  for  a  universal  holiday, 
when  the  temple  gardens  are  thronged  by  day  and  night; 
and  the  famous  hillsides  made  alive  with  festal  crowds.  Even 
private  grounds,  the  Japanese  gentleman's  holy  of  holies,  are 
thrown  open  if  they  possess  a  noted  cherry,  for  such  wealth 
of  divine  beauty  is  not  given  for  one  alone,  but  is  a  gift  of 
the  gods  to  all  mankind.  A  few  miles  from  Kyoto  is  a  steep 
hill  called  Arashiyama.  To  increase  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
place  an  emperor,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  planted  cherry  trees 
amid  its  groves  of  maple  and  pine.  About  its  floor  flows  a 
little  river;  and  there  in  the  springtime  come  thousands  that  ' 
they  may  float  upon  the  waters  and  look  up  to  the  blossoms 
that  like  clouds  rest  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain. 
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In  Maruyama  Park  is  a  famous  cherry  called  the  "night 
cherry  of  Gion/'  because  to  behold  its  beauty  by  the  light  of 
flaming  torches  the  city  literally  encamps  about  its  feet.  I 
have  been  there  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening;  I  have  been 
there  at  midnight;  and  the  wierd  spell  held  the  thousands 
with  an  influence  no  Westerner  can  comprehend.  The  tree 
stands  on  rising  ground  surrounded  by  a  park.  It  is  old;  and 
its  branches  are  supported  by  a  score  of  poles.  To  us  it  has 
no  beauty;  yet  to  the  people  of  Kyoto  it  is  dear;  and  in  the 
springtime  even  we  must  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  mass  of  white 
that  flows  over  its  bending  branches  as  a  veil  of  glory.  Be- 
neath it  the  ground  is  carpeted  with  ermine;  and  in  the  glow 
of  the  evening  lights  a  wild  enchantment  seems  to  issue  from 
its  ancient  form.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  mats  are  spread. 
Men,  women  and  children,  in  family  groups,  in  larger  parties, 
sit  in  social  enjoyment  through  all  the  evening  hours  and  far 
toward  morning,  held  by  the  object  to  which  all  faces  turn. 
Here  an  aged  man  in  silence  sits  dreaming  of  other  nights 
beneath  the  shadow  of  that  tree,  and  worships  a  distant  past. 
The  dead  are  here  tonight. 

Not  to  the  flowering  trees  alone  do  the  Japanese  give  their 
affection.  The  country  is  rich  in  cone-bearers,  of  which  the 
Hinoki  is  most  valuable.  It  rises  to  great  height,  with  un- 
branched  trunk.  Sacred  to  disciples  of  Shinto  faith,  it  is 
planted  near  the  Shinto  temples;  and  from  its  timber,  straight- 
grained,  light  and  strong,  their  shrines  are  made.  More  common 
than  the  Hinoki  is  the  Sugi  or  Cryptomeria,  universally  used, 
having  no  rival  in  the  world  perhaps,  but  the  Sequoias  of  Cali- 
fornia. About  the  famous  temples  at  Nikko  are  mighty  groves 
of  this  tree,  forming  for  me  the  chief  beauty  of  the  place.  Along 
the  old  imperial  highways  their  lines  extend  for  miles,  blending 
beauty  and  grandeur,  and  speaking  of  that  past  when  beneath 
their  branches  trod  the  retinue  of  Dymio  and  Prince. 

Pines  are  in  abundance,  but  of  little  value  for  timber.  Some 
are  mighty  monarchs .famed  for  historic  associations.  Upon  the 
shore  of  Lake  Biwa  is  a  pine  over  1,200  years  old.  The  cir- 
cumference of  its  trunk  is  over  twenty-five  feet,  and  its  branches 
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cover  an  area  of  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  The  height  is  not 
great,  only  about  forty  feet,  and  the  limbs  turning  downward 
are  supported  by  wooden  posts.  Great  holes  in  the  trunk  are 
filled  with  plaster,  and  many  of  the  larger  branches  are  com- 
pletely roofed,  to  protect  them  from  the  storm  and  sun.  We 
are  more  familiar  with  the  dwarfed  forms,  many  of  which 
have  been  imported  to  this  country  and  sold  at  fabulous  prices, 
A  tree  of  only  a  few  inches  may  be  a  hundred  years  old  with 
every  characteristic  of  its  great  age  except  that  of  size.  Japan- 
ese gardeners  are  very  skilful  in  training  these  trees,  both  large 
and  small.  In  a  temple  garden  familiar  to  me  is  a  junk  under 
full  sail.  Its  hull  and  rigging  are  perfect;  and  all  formed  of 
the  limbs  and  leaves  of  a  living  tree.  That  tree  is  tended 
even  to  the  care  of  each  individual  needle,  while  its  branches 
and  smallest  twigs  are  held  to  the  desired  form  by  bamboo  rods. 

In  connection  with  the  trees  of  Japan,  I  ought  to  mention 
that  growth  of  universal  use,  the  bamboo,  a  tree  in  size  and 
strength  yet  in  truth  a  grass  of  the  field.  About  the  word 
" bamboo"  might  be  written  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  The 
mountain  sides  and  the  forest  floors  are  covered  with  bamboo 
grass  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  making  traveling  impossible 
save  by  well-beaten  paths.  Every  village  has  its  grove  of 
bamboo  trees  growing  in  smooth  glossy  splendor  fifty  and 
sixty  feet  high,  waving  their  feathery  tops  in  each  breath  of 
the  breeze.  The  mature  stalks  are  used  in  a  thousand  ways, 
from  the  building  of  a  house  to  the  making  of  an  umbrella, 
while  the  young  sprouts  are  cultivated  for  food.  As  an  object 
of  beauty  the  bamboo,  whether  singly  or  in  a  grove,  is  a  delight 
to  the  eye.  A  few  years  ago  the  Emperor  gave  forth  as  the 
subject  for  poetic  contemplation  and  composition,  snow  on  the 
bamboo;  and  truly  no  more  beautiful  sight  can  be  imagined. 
We  of  New  England  know  well  the  beauty  of  the  graceful 
birches  as,  snow-laden,  they  bend  by  our  country  roadsides. 
In  place  of  their  silvery  trunks  and  leafless  twigs,  scarcely  seen 
in  the  mantle  of  snow,  picture  the  sheen  of  the  bamboo's  pure 
green  and  the  quivering  grace  of  its  finger-like  leaves  playing 
hide  and  seek  in  the  snow. 
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In  passing  from  the  tree  growths,  I  wish  to  mention  one 
vine,  true  tree-lover,  the  wisteria,  so  familiar  to  us  all.  It 
blooms  in  May,  following  the  cherry,  and  with  a  luxuriance 
we  never  behold  in  this  country.  Trained  on  trellises,  a  single 
plant  will  cover  an  immense  area;  and  wild  in  the  groves 
near  the  temples  of  Nara  its  pendent  bloom-clusters,  over  a 
foot  long,  wave  from  the  top  of  sixty-foot  trees.  In  double 
white  as  well  as  purple  blooms,  its  floral  offering  is  both  royal 
and  spotlessly  pure. 

Following  the  wisteria  blooms  the  iris,  and  then  the  peony, 
both  admired,  as,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  they  are  now  becoming 
well-known  in  our  gardens. 

The  flower  of  autumn  is  the  chrysanthemum,  ennobled  in  • 
the  Imperial  Crest,  yet  democratic  as  our  own  wayside  daisy 
in  the  lavishness  of  its  manifold  beauty.  There  is  little  occa- 
sion for  me  to  speak  at  length  of  the  chrysanthemum  in  a 
land  which  has  so  fully  adopted  it.  Under  the  care  of  our 
gardeners  it  has  attained  a  development  unsurpassed  if  equalled 
in  the  land  of  its  nativity.  Tasts  may  differ,  and  some  prefer 
the  symmetrical  perfection  of  our  dense  blooms,  while  others 
may  regard  more  highly  the  artistic  grace  of  the  plant  with 
lighter  flowers.  In  the  one,  the  American  culturist  has  sur- 
passed his  teacher,  for  his  love  has  led  him  where  the  other's 
desire  would  never  lead.  The  Japanese  does  not  so  much 
regard  the  beauty  of  blossom,  which  may  be  enjoyed  apart 
from  the  plant,  but  rather  esteems  that  completeness  which 
makes  stalk,  leaf  and  bloom  one  artistic  perfection. 

You  all  know  the  story  of  the  chrysanthemum's  introduction, 
how  Joseph  Neesima,  the  Japanese  runaway,  exile,  scholar, 
hero,  Christian  educator,  gave  a  few  plants  to  the  wife  of  his 
benefactor,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy;  how  by  her  they  were  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  a  florist;  and  how  they  aroused  the 
interest  that  to  this  day  increases  with  each  succeeding  year. 

We  have  our  chrysanthemum  shows.  Many  of  them  surpass 
what  might  be  seen  in  Japan.  Yet  there  are  features  of  Japanese 
exhibits  that  may  have  a  novel  interest.  Apart  from  private 
collections,  emphasizing  this  or  that  phase  of  the  culture  accord- 
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ing  to  the  owner's  taste,  there  is  the  Imperial  Chrysanthemum 
Party,  as  much  a  social  function  as  a  flower  display.  In  various 
exhibits  wonderful  masses  of  bloom  are  seen,  and  marvelous 
individual  plants,  so  trained  that  when  in  flower  they  perfectly 
represent  forms  of  beasts,  of  architecture,  or  natural  scenery. 
Street  displays  are  common,  where  for  half  a  mile  the  sides 
of  the  street  are  banked  with  plants  in  bloom,  their  roots  care- 
fully bound  in  straw,  and  all  for  sale  at  prices  that  to  us  seem 
ridiculously  small.  Three  cents  will  secure  a  chrysanthemum 
tree  of  perfect  symmetry,  spreading  from  a  trunk  eight  or  ten 
inches  high  into  a  mass  of  branches  bearing  thousands  of  dainty 
blossoms;  or  the  same  sum  will  buy  its  neighbor  plant,  a  grace- 
ful, slender  twin-stalk  with  bending  heads  of  tangled  hair 
rich  in  color  as  the  golden  sun. 

The  Japanese  find  no  difficulty  in  moving  living  plants,  be 
they  large  or  small.  The  roots  are  gathered  in  a  compact 
ball  and  wound  with  straw,  thus  suffering  transportation 
without  apparent  injury.  These  chrysanthemums  in  full  bloom 
are  carried  in  carts,  handled  with  apparent  carelessness  and 
yet  remain  un wilted.  So  with  trees.  A  common  sight  in  the 
park  of  the  old  imperial  palace  is  the  moving  of  trees  from 
place  to  place,  their  roots  cut  and  bound  in  like  manner  and 
receiving  as  little  injury.  To  account  in  part  for  this  skill, 
acquired  by  long  experience,  it  may  be  said  that  the  trees 
planted  in  the  ground  do  not  become  a  part  of  the  estate,  but 
remain  the  owner's  personal  property,  to  be  removed  by  him, 
if,  having  rented  a  house,  he  now  desires  to  move  to  another. 

Every  Japanese  is  to  some  extent  a  skilled  gardener;  and 
in  this  connection  I  wish  to  speak  of  their  mode  of  culture. 
In  the  first  place,  they  care  but  little  for  what  we  call  cut-flowers. 
Hence  their  culture  is  rather  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs, 
of  plants  to  be  admired  as  they  grow  or  which  yield  themselves 
to  their  peculiar  style  of  flower-arrangement,  than  of  such  as 
find  their  chief  beauty  in  the  bloom  alone.  A  Japanese  garden 
is  a  thing  of  wonder.  It  is  a  work  of  highest  art,  yet  in  utmost 
harmony  with  nature.  A  firmly  fixed  body  of  conventions 
govern  the  gardener's  efforts.    The  scenery  of  the  country  is 
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idealized  to  make  certain  features  prominent;  but  the  design 
is  always  self-consistent,  and  expressive  of  some  idea  or  senti- 
ment. A  depth  of  philosophy  underlies  every  arrangement  and 
ministers  to  an  inner  sense  in  the  beholder.  Though  much 
may  be  included  in  a  small  area, — a  mountain,  with  its  torrent 
flowing  from  an  island-studded  lake  whose  shores  are  lined 
with  forest  on  one  side  and  low  iris-fields  on  the  other;  a 
summer-house  from  which  to  view  the  scene;  winding  walks 
and  shady  groves— there  is  no  over-crowding,  no  sense  of 
confusion.  There  is  perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  of  propriety 
and  proportion.  The  lotus  may  bloom  in  the  marshes,  the 
maple  illumine  the  hillside;  but  by  suggestion  rather  than 
mass  do  they  give  the  impression  of  greatness.  There  is  studied 
avoidance  of  the  strange,  the  incongruous,  the  inharmonious. 
Collections  rare  and  wonderful  are  of  interest;  the  grotesque 
is  peculiar  in  its  appeal  to  the  Japanese  mind;  yet  these  are 
not  the  ideals  of  the  garden.  The  garden  is  the  sanctum  sancto- 
rum; and  should  harmonize  not  only  with  its  own  philosophy, 
but  also  with  its  owner's  soul.  It  is  not  primarily  for  public 
display  or  social  entertainment,  but  for  private  and  personal 
enjoyment.  As  the  "den"  to  the  student  and  man  of  letters, 
as  the  studio  to  the  devotee  of  art,  so  is  the  garden  to  the  soul 
of  its  owner.  It  is  never  seen  from  the  street;  but,  being 
entered  usually  through  the  house,  it  is  the  most  retired  of 
the  master's  possessions. 

Together  let  us  visit  such  a  garden.  Its  beauty  we  may 
only  half  appreciate;  but  our  friend  will  patiently  listen  to 
our  misdirected  praise  and  courteously  guide  our  attention  to 
that  which  is  worthy  of  note.  We  will  imagine  that  we  have 
passed  through  the  preliminaries  of  reception  within  the  house, 
the  tea-drinking  and  the  pleasantries  of  polite  conversation, 
and  have  stepped  from  the  parlor  to  the  stone  walk  of  the 
garden.  Its  sanded  surface  is  spotlessly  clean.  No  leaves  or 
fallen  twigs  disfigure  the  path.  With  three  steps  we  ascend 
the  mountain  promontory  which  overlooks  the  scene.  Here 
we  sit  down  and  behold  a  wide  reach  of  country.  At  our 
feet  is  a  placid  lake,  which  in  a  merry  stream  flows  away  at 
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our  right  beneath  an  overhanging  pine,  whose  ancient  branches 
span  the  channel,  bridging  it  from  shore  to  shore,  and  casting 
dancing  shadows  o'er  the  edge  of  the  meadow,  where  the  iris 
is  in  full  bloom.  Off  to  the  left  is  an  island,  densely  wooded 
with  pine,  amid  which  may  be  seen  the  graceful  forms  of  the 
cherry,  which  in  the  earlier  months  made  it  a  bower  of  beauty. 
Away  in  the  distance,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  may  be 
caught  the  gleam  of  the  boulders,  over  which  the  mountain 
torrent  rushes  to  the  calm  waters  of  the  lake.  They  are  deeply 
worn,  and  have  been  quaintly  hurled  from  the  higher  ledges 
by  the  force  of  the  water,  which,  far  above,  issues  through  a 
broken  wall  of  native  rock.  We  can  almost  hear  the  roar  of 
the  falling  water;  and  surely  that  is  the  lap  of  the  waves, 
lifting  the  lily-pads  floating  by  the  nearer  shore, — or  is  it  the 
gurgle  of  the  laughing  stream,  mockingly  playing  hide-and- 
seek  amid  the  stones  and  shrubs  that  half  conceal  the  bed 
in  which  it  runs  to  slumber?  We  cannot  tell;  and  yet,  a 
word, — there  is  no  drop  of  water  in  all  this  scene,  save  what, 
in  buried  tanks,  holds  life  for  the  roots  of  the  iris  and  lily  grow- 
ing by  the  banks.  The  lake  of  glistening  sand,  the  island  with 
its  cluster  of  dwarf  pine,  the  mountain  with  its  rocky  gorge 
and  open  cleft,  the  floating  lily-pads,  the  blooming  iris, — all 
'  are  here;  and  make  a  scene  in  which  the  soul  delights  and 
to  which  the  soul  gives  soul. 

"  Spake  full  well,  in  language  quaint  and  olden, 
One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 
When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden, 
Stars,  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine. 

Stars  they  are,  wherein  we  read  our  history, 
As  astrologers  and  seers  of  eld ; 
Yet  not  wrapped  about  with  awful  mystery, 
Like  the  burning  stars,  which  they  beheld." 

All  people  of  any  fineness  of  culture  have  found  in  flowers, 
as  in  the  stars,  appropriate  symbols  of  elevated  thoughts.  To 
the  boor,  the  primrose  by  the  river's  brim  may  be  only  a  prim- 
rose; but  to  the  poet  it  becomes  transfused  with  a  meaning 
which  is  difficult  to  express  in  a  language  less  refined.  To 
the  Japanese  flowers  have  a  language  difficult  for  us  to  com- 
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prehend,  as  are  the  marvels  of  their  spoken  tongue.  In  the 
first  place,  in  the  use  of  flowers,  as  in  the  planning  of  a  garden, 
there  must  be  propriety  and  fitness.  A  flower  out  of  season 
is  unnatural  and  hence  objectionable.  The  hothouse  for  forced 
culture  is  a  thing  by  them  unknown  and  undesired.  An 
arrangement  of  flowers  that  would  not  occur  in  nature  is  in 
poor  taste;  and  an  arrangement  that  does  not  in  some  way 
suggest  the  natural  is  equally  inappropriate.  Thus  special 
vases  are  often  used  for  special  flowers,  that  by  their  form 
and  structure  they  may  enhance  the  naturalness  of  the  effect 
and  suggest  an  entire  landscape  to  the  imagination.  Massing 
is  seldom  allowed.  A  single  spray  is  often  more  effective  than 
a  crowded  cluster ;  and  its  charm  consists  not  so  much  in  beauty 
of  blossom  as  in  beauty  of  form,  suggesting  to  the  sympathetic 
soul  much  that  is  hidden  from  our  duller  sense.  A  gnarled 
and  knotted  tree  trunk,  bereft  of  branches,  may  for  some 
reason  by  them  appreciated  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  joy. 
So  the  untrimmed  limb  of  the  forest  may,  in  the  costly  vase 
of  the  parlor,  suggest  a  beauty  and  charm  native  to  itself  alone. 

None  but  one  trained  in  the  art  of  Japanese  flower-arrange- 
ment should  attempt  to  speak  in  detail;  none  but  one  moved 
by  the  inherited  philosophy  of  that  Orient  race  should  undertake 
an  interpretation  of  that  which  is  with  them  a  liberal  art,  the  fit 
employment  of  literati,  embodying  much  of  their  esoteric  faith. 

In  painting  and  in  verse  the  language  of  flowers  and  trees 
is  an  element  of  enrichment  and  beauty;  and  with  the  trans- 
lation (by  a  professor  of  the  Tokyo  University),  of  a  famous 
Tanka,  I  will  conclude  my  lecture,  thanking  you  for  your 
gracious  attention: 

Thou  plum  tree  of  common  growth, 

Beneath  thy  spreading  leaves 

The  air  of  reverence  breathes  still. 

Were't  not  for  the  noble  exile 

Would  thy  leaves  be  regarded  to-day? 

Oh,  the  sainted  no  more's  to  be  seen, 

But  the  plum  tree  that  once  was  his  pride. 

And  in  the  words  of  another  floral  verse : — 

May  thy  fame  flourish  as  the  firs, 
Prospering  in  the  forest  of  everlasting  green. 
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LECTURE 

BY 

F.  A.  WAUGH, 

HORTICULTURIST,  MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Theme: — Stock  and  Scion  or  some  Facts  and  Theories  about 

Grafting. 

He  spoke  of  experiments  which  have  been  made  at  the  Col- 
lege to  ascertain  the  best  methods  of  grafting.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  the  impression  among  horticulturists  was  that, 
while  the  scion  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  stock,  the  stock 
had  little  or  no  influence  on  the  scion.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth,  for  recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results  as  much  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  stock  as  the  scion.  The  principle  is  the 
same  as  governs  stock  breeding. 

He  told  of  results  obtained  by  grafting  the  peach  on  its 
own  root,  plum  on  the  peach,  and  plum  on  three  varieties  of 
plum,  one  American  and  two  European  varieties.  In  this  con- 
nection he  explained  how  to  get  the  earliest,  latest,  best  keeping 
and  most  beautiful  fruits.  He  advocated  the  dwarfing  of  trees,  so 
that  they  might  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  sprayer,  particularly 
those  which  are  troubled  with  San  Jose  scale. 

In  Vermont  there  had  been  numerous  experiments  made  by 
grafting  Mcintosh  scions  on  crab  apple  stock,  resulting  in  a 
remarkable  improvement  of  the  Mcintosh,  the  fruit  ripening  two 
or  three  weeks  later  than  on  common  stock,  fruit  of  superior 
quality  and  keeping  much  longer. 

Discussion  followed.  The  principal  speakers  were,  0.  B. 
Hadwen,  James  Draper,  Arthur  J.  Marble,  S.  H.  Record,  S.  B. 
Parsons,  A.  A.  Hixon.  This  was  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive lecture.  Prof.  Waugh  spoke  without  notes,  and  declined 
at  a  later  date  to  write  it  out. 

A.  A.  HIXON. 
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LECTURE 

Illustrated  by  Stereopticon. 

BY 

Miss  EMMA  G.  CUMMINGS,  Brookline. 
Theme  : — Characteristics  of  Some  Southern  Trees. 

The  people  of  Virginia  must  have  been  fond  of  planting  willows, 
and  their  fresh,  feathery  green  leaves,  expanding  so  early,  are 
an  attractive  feature  of  the  cities  and  towns.  The  woodlands 
are  dotted  with  the  deep  pink  blossoms  of  the  Judas  trees; 
combined  with  the  green  of  the  willows  it  forms  a  very  pleasing 
picture.  The  rhododendron,  kalmia  or  mountain  laurel  clothe 
many  a  slope  of  the  southern  Alleghanies  with  green,  shining 
leaves,  and  along  the  river  banks  the  rhododendrons  often 
make  impenetrable  thickets.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  the 
broad-leaved  evergreens,  like  the  magnolia,  holly,  live  oak  and 
palmetto. 

Magnolia  foetida  has  been  freely  planted  in  the  parks  and 
gardens  of  Washington,  and  from  there  southward  is  a  promi- 
nent decorative  feature  of  the  cities,  and  conspicuous  in  the 
forest. 

Fine  old  trees  of  live  oak  (Quercus  Virginiana)  are  growing 
in  Fortress  Monroe,  and  they  entirely  compose  the  park  along 
the  water-front  in  Charleston.  The  trunks  usually  divide 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground  and  form  many  wide-spreading 
branches,  often  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  across. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  United  States  govern- 
ment bought  in  the  Gulf  States  large  tracts  of  land  covered 
with  live  oak,  because  the  wood  was  regarded  as  especially 
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adapted  to  ship-building;  and  large  quantities  of  it  were  used 
in  the  construction  of  warships  before  the  substitution  of  iron. 
Since  the  Civil  War  the  reservations  have  been  neglected,  and 
occupied  by  people  who  cleared  the  ground  for  planting.  In 
1895  all  the  reservations,  except  those  in  Florida,  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Navy  to  the  Interior  Department  and  opened 
to  the  public.' 

The  Sabel  palmetto,  which  makes  the  traveler  feel  at  a 
glance  that  he  is  approaching  the  tropics,  grows  singly  or  in 
groups  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  islands  and  along  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina  to  Florida,  but  seldom  grows  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high. 

The  leafstalk  is  connected  with  the  trunk  by  a  series  of  threads 
or  fibres.  These  descend  in  curves  through  the  whole  trunk 
of  the  tree,  a  structure  peculiar  to  palms,  interlacing  with 
fibres  from  the  other  leaves  in  such  manner  as  to  produce 
great  resisting  power. 

In  May,  1777,  the  soldiers  under  Captain  Moultrie  were 
obliged  hurriedly  to  construct  a  fort  to  protect  themselves 
from  an  attack  by  the  British  fleet.  For  this  purpose  they 
used  the  trees  that  were  growing  on  the  shore,  and  the  balls 
of  the  enemy  either  passed  over  or  lodged  in  the  spongy  wood. 
Thus  the  small  garrison  within  were  enabled  to  repulse  the 
foe.  To  commemorate  this  event,  the  state  seal  shows  an  oak 
without  branches,  at  the  foot  of  an  upright  palmetto,  signifying 
the  victory  of  the  palm  over  the  oaken  British  fleet.  Ever 
since  then  South  Carolina  has  been  known  as  the  Palmetto  State. 

It  is  commonly  called  cabbage  palmetto  because  the  growing 
tips  are  cut  off  and  eaten  as  a  vegetable  by  the  negroes.  From 
three  to  four  feet  of  the  top  are  taken  off,  and  after  removing 
from  the  centre  the  tender  young  leaves,  the  remainder  is 
boiled,  shredded  by  machinery  and  made  into  scrubbing  brushes. 
A  factory  in  Jacksonville  has  converted  as  many  as  7,500  of 
these  buds  into .  scrubbing  brushes  in  a  single  week.  The 
leaves  serve  as  a  thatch  covering  for  roofs;  are  made  into 
hats,  mats,  fans  and  baskets;  also  used  for  green  on  Palm 
Sunday.    One  Boston  firm  receives  200,000  leaves  annually. 
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Pinehurst,  the  well  known  health  resort  in  North  Carolina, 
is  built  among  pines.  There  are  three  species,  one  with  short 
leaves  growing  in  clusters  of  two,  Pinus  echinata,  is  of  wide 
distribution  and  found  from  southern  New  York  to  Texas. 
The  other  two  species  are  long-leaved  and  grow  in  clusters  of 
three.  The  Pinus  tceda  has  leaves  from  six  to  ten  inches 
long  and  with  innumerable  cones.  Pinus  palustris  is  larger 
and  longer  leaved,  and  commercially  the  most  valuable  of  the 
three.  They  grow  tall  and  straight  with  no  low  limbs  and 
the  long  dark  green  leaves  form  dense  tufts  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches. 

A  fourth  species  of  pine,  growing  from  South  Carolina  south- 
ward, is  the  Cuban.  This  so  closely  resembles  the  long-leaved, 
from  which  formerly  it  was  not  distinguished,  that  it  is  often 
cut  and  sold  under  that  name. 

The  largest  forests  used  to  be  in  Georgia,  and  they  have 
been  practically  exhausted  by  tapping  the  trees  for  turpentine, 
and  cutting  for  the  lumber  market.  The  government  reports 
state,  that  in  1890,  there  were  eighty-eight  lumber  mills  in 
Georgia  sawing  exclusively  long-leaved  pine  timber. 

The  seedlings  of  the  long-leaved  pine  look  like  little  tufts 
of  grass  and  grow  but  little  in  height  for  several  years,  giving 
most  of  their  nourishment  to  the  development  of  a  root  system, 
by  which  they  are  better  prepared  to  live  in  soil  where  the 
water  supply  is  scanty. 

A  plant  two  years  old  is  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  inches 
high,  while  the  tap-root  is  often  two  or  three  feet  long.  The 
slow  upward  growth  continues  until  the  plant  is  about  seven 
years  old  and  as  many  inches  high,  when  its  period  of  most 
vigorous  growth  begins,  and  it  doubles  its  height  in  a  year. 

Great  quantities  of  these  trees  are  cut  every  winter  and 
sent  to  our  northern  markets  for  decoration.  The  leaves  re- 
main green  a  long  time,  and  put  in  flower  pots  they  look  like 
growing  plants  and  are  used  extensively  for  church  decoration. 

The  largest  forest  of  this  species  to  be  seen  in  North  Carolina, 
is  known  as  Ray's  Forest  and  covers  an  area  of  2,300  acres, 
where  formerly  it  covered  about  15,000  square  miles. 
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Here  and  there  through  these  trees  we  came  upon  a  few 
deciduous  trees,  such  as  button  wood  (Platanus  occidentalis) , 
red  maple  (Acer  rubrum),  and  the  blackjack  (Quercus  Mari- 
landica),  and  the  willow  oak  (Q.  laurifolia).  There  are  also 
occasional  patches  of  low,  swampy  ground  where  grow  Magnolia 
glauca  and  Leucothoe.  Specimens  of  this  last  have  been  planted 
at  the  foot  of  Hemlock  Hill  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

One  of  the  important  industries  of  the  state  is  known  as 
the  Naval  Stores  Industry,  probably  because  its  products  have 
been  so  extensively  used  for  vessels  and  in  ship  yards.  It 
consists  in  gathering  the  resinous  substance  from  the  trees  and 
converting  it  into  resin  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  Tar  is  pro- 
duced from  dead  wood  and  thoroughly  seasoned  stumps. 
These  are  gathered,  put  in  a  clay-lined  pit,  set  on  fire  and 
loosely  covered  with  earth.  After  nine  days  of  slow  burning 
tar  begins  to  flow  into  a  hole  some  three  feet  away,  with  which 
the  crude  oven  is  connected  by  an  underground  channel.  The 
flow  continues  for  several  weeks.  Pitch  is  obtained  as  a  result 
of  boiling  down  the  tar. 

The  turpentine  is  obtained  by  removing  the  bark  of  a  tree 
and  cutting  into  the  wood,  when  a  liquid  exudes  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

The  trade  in  turpentine  and  the  manufacture  of  tar  and 
pitch  were  started  in  North  Carolina  by  the  first  settlers;  and 
in  colonial  times  these  products  furnished  the  chief  exports 
of  the  colony.  In  1770  their  value  amounted  to  $215,000. 
In  1890  it  had  increased  to  more  than  eight  million  dollars 
($8,135,339).  This  country  has  for  many  years  supplied  a 
large  part  of  the  world's  demand  for  these  substances,  but 
the  industry  is  doomed  to  destruction  unless  a  different  method 
is  substituted. 

A  lumber  company  has  established  itself  in  Ray's  Forest, 
with  the  intention  of  cutting  down  the  trees  as  soon  as  the 
turpentine  company  has  finished  with  them,  having  paid  for 
the  privilege  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  an  acre.  Such  land 
without  the  trees  is  of  little  value,  often  being  sold  for  fifty 
cents  an  acre. 
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Fires  due  to  various  causes  always  have  been  and  still  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  these  pine  forests.  Other  causes  of 
destruction  to  these  pine  forests  are  in  the  pasturage  of  cattle, 
who  eat  off  the  tops  of  the  young  trees;  hogs  are  always  allowed 
to  roam  at  large  through  the  South,  and  do  much  injury  by 
digging  up  and  eating  the  tender  roots  of  the  young  plants; 
and  squirrels  pull  the  cones  to  pieces  to  get  at  the  sweet  seeds. 
It  seems  marvelous  that  under  these  adverse  conditions  any 
seedlings  escape  destruction,  and  more  especially  when  the 
fields  of  burned  stumps  bear  such  evidence  of  continued  fires. 

Taxodium  distichum,  or  bald  cypress,  is  another  conifer  of 
great  interest,  not  an  evergreen,  and  grows  along  the  low  coast 
lands  of  the  Southern  States,  sometimes  following  up  the 
rivers  for  several  miles.  Unlike  the  long-leaved  pine  it  needs 
a  great  deal  of  moisture  and  growls  in  wet,  swampy  soil  that 
is  often  flooded  for  weeks  at  a  time,  so  that  the  young  plants 
are  wholly  covered  with  water.  It  must  be  a  desirable  condi- 
tion, for  the  old  trees  grow  to  a  large  size.  Fortunate  it  is 
that  some  trees  prefer  swamps  and  some  the  dry  sandy  plains, 
that  both  may  be  clothed  with  verdure. 

We  went  through  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal  to  Drummond 
lake  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  bald  cypress  trees.  We 
left  Elizabeth  City  in  North  Carolina  on  a  canal  boat;  we 
found  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  route  was  on  the 
Pasquotank  river,  which  grew  narrower  as  we  ascended,  until 
we  were  close  to  the  banks  on  either  side.  The  cypress  trees 
were  numerous  and  conspicuous,  just  coming  into  leaf.  Some 
trees  were  reddish-brown  and  some  yellowish-green  in  color. 
In  contrast  with  this  delicate  green  were  the  brilliant  colored 
keys  of  the  red  maples,  everywhere  abundant  through  the 
'woods. 

We  entered  the  canal,  which  stretched  out  before  us  in  a 
nearly  straight  line  for  twenty-two  miles.  Recent  dredging  of 
the  canal  had  drawn  away  the  water  in  adjacent  lands  from 
the  roots  of  the  trees  and  their  bare  branches  testified  that 
hundreds  of  them  had  been  killed.  The  mud  had  been  deposited 
upon  the  banks,  making  them  very  unsightly.  In  some  places 
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they  were  covered  with  plants,  conspicuous  among  which  was 
the  Geteemium.  commonly  called  yellow  jessamine.  From  time 
to  time  we  passed  small  settlements,  and  occasionally  large 
farms. 

About  midway  of  the  canal  a  small  side  canal,  its  banks 
covered  with  a  growth  of  horsebriar  and  wild  roses,  leads  to 
Drummond  lake,  which  is  off  the  direct  route  and  has  no  regular 
communication  with  it.  Altogether  the  visit  was  a  disappoint- 
ment because  the  wind  was  blowing  a  hurricane  and  it  was 
not  considered  safe  to  go  out  on  the  lake:  and  second  because 
there  was  no  chance  to  see  the  peculiar  cypress  characteristics. 
As  far  as  we  could  see  along  the  shore  most  of  the  trees  appear 
to  be  dead,  due  to  the  lowering  of  the  water. 

We  saw  some  of  these  trees  to  much  better  advantage  on 
the  James  river,  and  also  while  driving  near  Suffolk,  coming 
unexpectedly  upon  them  as  they  stood  in  the  water  on  the 
borders  of  a  small  stream.  The  two  forms  of  growth  which 
this  tree  assumes  were  quite  noticeable. — the  erect  pyramidal 
form,  common  to  young  trees:  and  the  broad  summit,  often 
one  hundred  feet  across,  and  rounded  outline  of  older  trees, 
which  generally  lose  their  lower  branches,  the  upper  ones 
curving  slightly  downward.  Where  a  tree  stands  alone  or  a 
few  grow  together  in  cultivation  they  show  the  pyramidal 
form,  like  the  group  in  Central  Park,  Xew  York. 

They  have  also  two  forms  of  leaves,  the  one  pressed  close 
to  the  branch,  the  other  standing  at  right  angles  from  it.  They 
may  appear  on  the  same  or  on  different  branches  of  the  same 
tree,  or  on  separate  trees.  Trees  with  both  forms  of  leaves 
are  growing  side  by  side  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  The  foliage 
is  very  delicate  and  fern-like  and  its  beauty  makes  the  trees 
desirable  for  cultivation. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  bald  cypress  Is  the  enlarged 
trunk  near  the  base,  where  it  slopes  outward,  looking  like  an 
inverted  vase:  but  the  most  striking  characteristic  is  a  series 
of  projections  from  the  roots,  known  as  cypress  knees,  an 
arrangement,  so  it  is  thought,  for  supplying  them  with  air: 
and  as  water  often  covers  the  ground  around  the  trees  to  the 
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depth  of  several  feet,  the  roots,  of  course,  must  have  air.  This 
is  conveyed  through  the  hollow  projections  which  grow  on  the 
roots  and  rise  at  least  high  enough  to  be  above  the  usual  high- 
water  mark.  If  the  water  rises  so  high  as  to  cover  these  for 
many  weeks,  the  trees  die. 

This  is  the  generally  accepted  theory  of  the  knees,  still  they 
have  been  a  matter  of  speculation  to  the  botanists.  Michaux 
writes,  "no  cause  can  be  assigned  for  their  existence."  Dr. 
Gray  writes,  "the  use  to  the  trees  of  the  knees  is  unknown." 
Some  authorities  believe  that  their  purpose  is  to  strengthen 
the  root  system.  Mr.  Lamborn  writes,  "I  am  convinced  that 
the  most  important  function  of  the  cypress  knee  is  to  stiffen 
and  strengthen  the  root,  in  order  that  a  great  tree  may  anchor 
itself  safely  in  a  yielding  material.  When  the  trees  grow  in 
firm  ground  or  where  the  roots  can  obtain  a  hold  in  the  ordinary 
way  knees  seldom  if  ever  develop." 

The  wood  of  the  cypress  is  very  valuable  for  lumber,  being 
used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  and  varying  in  color  with 
different  localities.  In  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  largely 
taken  the  place  of  white  pine,  which  has  become  more  and 
more  scarce  in  the  market.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  largest  trees  are  found. 

No  other  trees  grow  surrounded  by  so  much  water,  and  for 
centuries  they  have  stood  in  marshes,  apparently  undisturbed 
by  storm  or  flood.  On  the  Ashley  river,  near  Charleston, 
Tillandria,  or  southern  moss,  grows  upon  its  branches.  This 
plant  loves  moisture  and  in  the  damp  woods  of  the  South 
often  veils  these  trees  with  its  abundant  growth. 

As  we  left  the  lowlands  for  the  mountainous  district  we  found 
coniferous  trees  fewer  and  the  deciduous  trees  more  and  more 
apparent.  Reel  birches  (Betula  nigra)  grow  along  the  banks 
of  the  Swananoa  river  at  Biltmore,  where  they  attain  great 
size.  These  trees  are  estimated  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old  or  more.  Beneath  their  shade  along  the  banks 
grows  a  tall  reed  or  cane,  resembling  bamboo. 

A  short  distance  from  Biltmore,  the  estate  of  W.  K.  Vander- 
bilt,  we  saw  the  Carolina  hemlock  (Tsuga  Caroliniana),  and 
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the  dark  slopes  of  the  high  mountains,  we  learned,  were  covered 
with  Fraser's  fir  (Abies  Frdseri).  Both  are  found  only  in  this 
vicinity,  The  botanists  at  Biltmore  think  the  mountains  of 
North  and  South  Carolina  the  most  interesting  botanical  region 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  because  of  the  great  variety  of  species 
native  to  that  region. 

We  saw  many  traces  of  fire  and  flood,  especially  on  the 
French  Broad  river  in  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina. 
In  Virginia  these  conditions  are  even  more  noticeable,  where 
the  hillsides  are  strewn  with  burned  or  partially  decayed  timber. 

It  was  in  the  mountains  of  South  Carolina  that  we  saw  the 
largest  and  finest  trees.  Leaving  the  railroad  at  Seneca  we 
drove  twenty-five  miles  up  a  river  valley,  where  we  went  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  that  most  interesting  American  flower, 
Shortia  galacifolia, — little  coltsfoot,  the  natives  of  Jocasse 
valley  call  it. 

At  first  our  route  lay  over  a  stretch  of  country  where  dead 
pine  trees  stood  in  various  stages  of  decay.  The  settlers  girdled 
them  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  their  land  that  they  might 
plant  corn  and  cotton.  We  passed  through  many  such  fields 
until  we  came  to  a  growth  of  hardwood,  oak  predominating, 
with  mistletoe  growing  upon  its  boughs. 

Our  guide,  learning  of  our  interest  in  trees,  offered  to  show 
us  some  exceptional  ones.  It  proved  to  be  a  day's  tramp 
there  and  back  from  the  valley,  but  we  felt  well  repaid  for 
all  our  trouble  in  crossing  streams  and  climbing  through  rhodo- 
dendron thickets,  until  we  finally  came  to  the  big  timber. 
We  saw  chestnut  trees  (Castanea  dentata)  fourteen  feet  in 
circumference;  tulip  (Liriodendron  tulipifera)  more  than  sixteen 
and  a  half  feet  in  circumference,  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
a  liquidambar  or  sweet  gum  (Liquidambar  styraciflua)  nine  feet, 
sending  its  straight  trunk  into  the  air  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet,  with  at  least  seventy-five  feet  clear  of  branches. 
It  is  said  there  are  over  a  hundred  varieties  of  trees  in  these 
mountains.  There  were  black  walnut,  black  birch,  ash,  per- 
simmon, hemlock  and  pines.    The  reason  why  so  much  virgin 
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timber  remains  untouched  is  because  of  the  long  distance  from 
a  market. 

It  was  a  satisfaction  to  see  trees  that  were  not  in  any  way 
contributing  to  the  demands  of  commerce,  and  I  might  add 
one  word  more  and  say  that  it  was  just  this  fact  that  gave 
them  a  special  interest. 

Best  of  all,  the  ground  beneath  our  feet  was  carpeted  with 
the  shining  evergreen  leaves  of  Shortia.  A  sight  of  this  beauti- 
ful flower  in  bloom  in  its  native  habitat,  was  the  crowning 
feature  of  our  trip,  and  gave  an  added  zest  to  the  interesting 
story  of  its  rediscovery  in  this  country,  after  having  been  lost 
to  scientists  from  the  time  of  Michaux'  visit  to  America  in 
1785,  to  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  a  period  of  nearly 
a  hundred  years.  I  will  conclude,  hoping  I  have  been  able 
to  convey  to  you  some  of  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  I  felt 
myself  in  these  trees,  and  perhaps  to  excite  a  longing  to  see 
for  yourself  some  of  the  wonders  of  our  southern  forests. 

(Miss  Cummings  had  numerous  slides  showing  pictures  of 
many  of  the  trees  and  plants  mentioned,  as  well  as  views  of 
interesting  southern  scenery.) 


nth  February,  A.  D.  1904. 


ESSAY 

BY 

Mrs.  ABEL  F.  STEVENS,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Theme : — The  Adornment  of  Our  Rural  Homes. 

It  is  a  subject  that  lies  near  my  heart;  and  is  yearly  taking 
stronger  hold  on  my  affections.  From  my  earliest  years  I 
cannot  remember  the  time  when  I  did  not  love  the  cultivation 
of  plants  and  trees.  And  the  more  I  am  brought  into  com- 
munion with  nature,  the  more  I  am  filled  with  gratitude  to 
the  giver  of  all  good,  that  he  gave  me  a  love  for  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  cast  my  lot  where  I  might  enjoy  them,  and  have 
sweet  intercourse  with  these  beautiful  objects  of  creation.  And 
who  does  not  look  with  wonder  and  admiration  upon  the  infinite 
beauty  and  perfection  of  these  works  of  the  "Hand  Divine": 
the  enamelled  blossoms  bespangling  the  orchards  with  starry 
spray,  scarcely  less  numerous  than  the  glittering  hosts  above, 
dancing  in  rainbow  hues  and  flinging  on  the  breeze  a  fragrance 
richer  than  Ceylon's  Isles, — sweet  harbinger  of  a  bountiful 
harvest;  the  luscious  fruits,  God's  best  gift  to  man — save 
woman;  the  velvet  peach  mantled  with  beauty's  softest  blush, 
and  vieing  with  the  oriency  of  the  morning;  the  delicious 
plum  veiled  with  silvery  bloom  over  robes  of  purple  or  cloth 
of  gold;  the  royal  purple  and  brilliant  cherry;  the  melting 
pear;  and  the  burnished  apple, — tempting  human  taste  from 
the  mother  of  our  race  to  her  last  fair  daughter!  But  what 
pen  can  sketch  the  changing  hues,  the  magnificence  and  glory, 
when  "  Pomona"  pours  from  her  ever-flowing  lap  the  varied 
treasures  of  the  ripening  year!  Here  are  creations  originally 
pronounced  very  good;  here  beauties  which  fade  only  to  re- 
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appear  again.  From  the  beginning  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  intimate  connection  between  trees  and  man.  Trees  are 
spoken  of  as  though  man  could  not  live  without  them,  as  though 
divine  beneficence  had  given  them  to  us  as  companions  for 
life,  and  as  emblems  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  imagery,  excellent 
in  character  or  hopeful  in  destiny. 

Our  trees,  from  the  opening  bud  to  the  golden  harvest,  from 
the  laying  off  of  their  autumnal  livery,  and  during  their  winter's 
shroud — waiting  a  resurrection  to  a  new  and  superior  life — 
are  all  eloquent  preachers,  proclaiming  to  our  inmost  soul, 
"The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine. " 

God  gave  us  trees  adorned  with  inimitable  beauty,  pleasant 
to  the  sight  and  good  for  food.  He  gave  us  also  natural  and 
instinctive  love  for  them. 

Witness  the  love  of  Abraham,  desiring  to  have  all  the  trees 
in  the  field;  of  Rousseau,  longing  to  be  laid  under  his  own 
selected  trees;  of  Temple,  directing  that  his  heart  should  be 
buried  beneath  the  trees  of  his  own  planting;  of  Washington, 
returning  to  the  cherished  groves  of  "  Mt.  Vernon  " ;  of  Webster, 
reclining  in  life  and  sleeping  in  death  beneath  the  umbrageous 
elms  of  Marshfield;  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  who  said,  "When 
delicious  fruits  and  fragrant  flowers  shall  no  longer  cherish 
and  cheer  me  consign  my  dust  to  mother  earth,  and  for  a  head- 
stone plant  a  tree!"  Of  the  lamented  Downing,  father  of 
American  Pomology,  whose  genius  lives  in  trees  which  adorn 
many  a  lovely  landscape,  many  a  beautiful  garden  and  many 
a  fruitful  orchard  in  our  own  dear  land. 

From  the  day  when  God  gave  our  father  in  Eden  trees 
"pleasant  to  our  sight  and  good  for  food,"  down  to  Solomon, 
who  said,  "I  made  me  gardens  and  orchards,  and  I  planted 
in  them  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,"  and  through  the  successive 
generations  of  men,  the  cultivation  of  trees  and  plants  have 
been  the  criterion  of  taste  and  refinement!  No  object  of 
attachment  is  more  naturally  allied  to  the  instincts  of  the  soul. 
And  truly  did  Emerson  remark,  "He  who  knows  the  most, 
and  what  sweets  and  virtues  are  in  the  ground,  and  how  to 
come  at  these  enchantments,  is  the  rich  and  royal  man."  And 
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what  greater  benefactions  can  you  have  for  posterity  than 
these  memorials,  which  shall  live  and  grow,  which  shall  tell 
of  your  love  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  nature,  kindred 
and  home,  when  you  are  slumbering  in  the  grave?  Far  better 
these,  for  the  perpetuation  of  your  memory,  and  the  benefit 
of  the  advancing  millions  of  coming  time,  than  all  the  monu- 
mental shafts  and  pillars  of  polished  marble  that  ever  graced 
a  hero's  tomb! 

Let  every  town  and  hamlet  in  our  land  have  its  "Improve- 
ment Society."  Let  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and  trailing 
vines  become  universal.  "Let  the  rough  places  be  made 
smooth,  the  crooked  straight,  and  the  desert  to  bud  and  bloom 
as  the  rose."  The  art  of  landscape  gardening  is  one  that 
should  be  cultivated  by  all  lovers  of  nature,  for  every  oppor- 
tunity is  at  hand,  and  kind  nature  has  been  so  lavish  in  her 
gifts  to  the  flora  of  our  country,  that  by  a  systematic  method 
we  can  adorn  and  embellish  our  grounds,  avenues  and  streets, 
our  public  parks  and  the  old  town  commons.  Every  native 
citizen  of  our  dear  old  Xew  England  should  be  so  public  spirited 
as  to  devote  our  annual  "Arbor  Day''  to  beautifying  the  land 
of  their  birth,  and  to  adorn  their  homes,  as  it  is  a  fitting  em- 
ployment for  a  patriotic  and  home-loving  people!  And  I 
commend  most  heartily  that  the  day  be  observed  by  all  the 
people  who  love,  enjoy  and  appreciate  rural  life,  by  the  setting 
out  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  for  the  adornment  of  public 
grounds  and  private  places,  that  will  in  all  coming  time  be 
the  pride  and  joy  of  its  inhabitants.  So  all  shall  be  impressed 
with  the  beneficial  results  from  a  general  observation  of  the 
day.  Indeed  we  would  make  it  universal,  so  that  the  waste 
tracts  might  be  reclothed  with  verdure  and  forest  growth, 
and  culture  be  promoted,  as  well  as  the  homes  planted  with 
flowers,  and  our  waysides  made  beautiful.  For  the  canopied 
shade  of  the  majestic  elms,  and  the  autumnal  splendor  of  the 
beautiful  maples,  that  constitute  the  glory  of  our  rural  towns, 
we  owe  to  the  generous  foresight  of  our  fathers!  In  country 
roads  and  city  streets,  let  us  make  equally  liberal  provision 
for  those  who  shall  follow  us;  so  with  each  passing  generation, 
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will  the  state  grow  in  beauty  and  charm,  not  less  in  virtue 
and  enlightenment! 

A  taste  for  rural  improvements  is  advancing  with  great 
rapidity  in  our  nation.  This  is  evident  from  the  immense 
number  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  yearly  planted  in  all  private 
and  public  grounds,  upon  the  avenues  and  streets  of  small 
towns  and  large  villages  and  suburban  cities.  For  such  we 
rejoice  to  see  so  much  enterprise  and  taste,  so  much  ambition 
and  love  of  home  adornment;  and  we  are  unwilling  to  rest 
quite  without  the  association,  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  all 
ways  derived  from  cooling  shades  and  fragrant  flowers,  and 
singing  birds. 

What  does  he  plant — -who  plants  a  tree? 

He  plants  a  friend  of  sun  and  sky : 

He  plants  a  flag  of  breezes  free; 

The  shaft  of  beauty  towering  high. 

He  plants  a  home  to  Heaven  anigh. 

For  song  and  mother  croon  of  bird 

In  hushed  and  happy  twilight  heard, 

The  treble  of  Heaven's  harmonie. 

These  things  he  plants,  who  plants  a  tree. 

What  does  he  plant — who  plants  a  tree? 

He  plants  cool  shade  and  tender  rain 

And  seed  and  bud  of  days  to  be 

And  years  that  fade  and  flush  again. 

He  plants  the  glory  of  the  plain. 

He  plants  the  forest's  heritage 

The  harvest  of  a  coming  age. 

These  things  he  plants,  who  plants  a  tree. 

What  does  he  plant,  who  plants  a  tree? 

He  plants  in  sap  and  leaf  and  wood 

In  love  of  home  and  loyalty 

And  far-cast  thought  of  civic  good 

His  blessing  on  the  neighborhood. 

Who  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand 

Holds  all  the  gro  wth  of  all  our  land. 

A  nation's  growth  from  sea  to  sea 

Stirs  in  his  heart  who  plants  a  tree! 

The  laws  of  nature  should  be  secrets  to  none,  and  he  that 
has  a  knowledge  of  any  important  discovery  in  horticultural 
process  should  gladly  impart  it  to  others.  The  results  of  all 
experiments  should  be  noted  down  and  this  experience  given 
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to  our  associates;  for  it  is  by  the  constant  interchange  of 
facts,  derived  by  experience,  that  we  owe  much  of  our  progress 
in  horticulture.  Let  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  give  our  art 
more  attention,  and  promote  this  interesting  and  benevolent 
employment.  To  my  mind,  the  production  of  delicious  fruits 
and  fragrant  flowers  is  only  the  promise  of  a  healthier  race, 
of  happier  homes  and  a  higher  and  nobler  civilization!  A 
tree  is  the  noblest  monument  of  any  generation. 

WITHOUT  WORDS. 

As  without  words  the  roses  scent  the  bower; 
As  without  words  the  dial  points  the  hour: 
As  without  words  the  stream  the  water  wheel 
Turns  o'er  and  o'er,  and  grinds  the  luscious  meal : 
So  without  words  the  gallant  grove,  with  shade, 
Enrobes  the  knoll  and  skirts  the  sunny  glade, 
Providing  thus,  against  excessive  heat, 
For  men  and  beasts  a  cool,  a  safe  retreat. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

The  value  of  everything  that  approaches  the  beautiful  is 
enhanced  by  an  appropriate  setting.  Even  the  most  beautiful 
flower  of  nature  is  improved  by  its  surroundings  of  delicately 
tinted  green  foliage.  The  artist,  when  exhibiting  his  most 
perfect  artificial  representation  of  nature,  places  it,  if  possible, 
with  a  surrounding  which  will  measurably  attract  the  eye, 
and  yet  cast  upon  the  picture  an  enhanced  breadth  and  height 
of  coloring,  combined  with  the  softness  which  nature,  in  her 
hazy  moods,  gives  to  all  her  productions. 

The  art  of  composition  embraced  in  landscape  gardening  has 
certain  principles  which  go  towards  forming  a  unity  of  the 
whole,  and  from  which  no  deviation  can  be  made  without 
marring  the  result.  Taste  may  be  possessed  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  but  without  reference  to  principles  it  will  fail  to 
create  a  design  of  harmonious  association.  In  the  past  too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  proper  arrangements  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  in  the  decoration  of  our  homes.  But 
every  American  citizen  should  have  sufficient  love  for  his 
home,  and  be  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  independence,  a  pride 
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and  love  for  the  creation  of  one's  own,  to  make  every  improve- 
ment possible  for  the  embellishment  of  his  home. 

From  years  of  close  study  and  practical  knowledge  as  to 
the  character  of  trees  and  plants, — the  requisites  of  planting 
or  arranging  them  for  a  harmonious  effect, — we  say  there  is 
a  common  error  in  ornamental  gardening,  viz.:  that  of  pro- 
miscuously mixing  of  herbaceous  plants  with  shrubs  and  trees, 
by  which  neither  can  thrive  properly,  and  the  effect  of  the 
one  is  injured  by  that  of  the  other.  For  however  pleasing 
and  picturesque  it  may  be  in  the  natural  woods,  yet  this  kind 
of  beauty  is  totally  unsuited  in  landscape  art,  for  it  destroys 
unity  and  effect  by  crowding  of  varieties  incongruously  together. 

In  every  small  garden,  or  more  commodious  grounds,  always 
have  some  leading  feature — such  as  foliage  trees,  ornamental 
shrubs  or  flowering  plants;  also  the  creating  of  a  flower  garden 
proper,  a  water  fountain,  or  rockery  for  plants.  But  in  the 
constructing  of  all  these  permanent  and  beautiful  ornaments, 
let  them  harmonize  with  the  surrounding  grounds.  Let  no 
harsh  lines  be  left  to  break  the  smoothness  and  harmony  of 
blending  from  the  lawn  to  the  flower  beds  or  walks, — ever 
remembering  the  softness  of  nature's  own  laws,  which  always 
resolve  into  one  another  without  any  offending  feature.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  grounds  let  the  soil  be  trenched  deeply, 
by  plowing  or  spading,  keeping  the  surface  soil  always  on  top 
and  thoroughly  enriching  it  before  planting. 

LAWNS. 

In  all  our  rural  walks  the  charm  of  every  place  is  a  beautiful 
lawn,  and  we  will  give  practical  direction  for  making,  sowing 
and  keeping  them  in  their  vernal  beauty  during  the  growing 
season.  Let  the  ground  be  thoroughly  prepared  in  April  or 
August, — fully  18  inches  deep  of  a  good,  rich,  loamy  soil, 
making  the  whole  surface  of  uniform  depth,  and  same  quality; 
whether  on  a  rising  knoll,  or  a  low  level  grade,  enrich  the  soil 
with  a  mixture  of  20  bushels  wood  ashes,  10  bushels  '  bone 
meal,  2  bushels  salt  and  1  bushel  of  plaster  per  acre.  Incor- 
porate all  these  thoroughly  with  the  soil;  rake  and  pulverize 
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with  the  roller  until  all  the  surface  is  a  fine  seed  bed.  Then 
sow  very  evenly  the  following  formula: — 

2  bushels  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  (Poapratensis) . 

2       f<  Red  Top  (Agrostis  vulgaris) . 

\       "  Creeping  Bent  (Agrostis  canina). 

\  Sweet  V ernal  (Anthoxanthum  odoratum) . 

\       "  White  Clover  (Trifolium  repens). 

Five  bushels  of  above  mixture  per  acre,  using  this  quantity 
in  proportion  to  the  area  sown.  In  sowing,  take  one-half  of 
the  seed  to  be  used,  sowing  it  evenly  over  the  whole  surface 
from  north  to  south;  the  other  half  and  sow  it  from  east  to 
west;  then  rake  in  deep  and  well  and  finish  with  a  heavy  hand 
roller,  going  over  the  entire  surface.  If  dry  weather  prevails 
sprinkle  at  sundown.  Let  the  young  grass  get  three  to  four 
inches  high  before  cutting  it  the  first  time,  after  that  cut  it 
every  ten  days,  give  water  in  moderation  as  needed,  for  more 
fine  lawns  are  ruined  by  over  watering  than  for  the  lack  of 
water.  Annually  in  October  apply  a  heavy  dressing  of  wood 
ashes,  and  in  April  a  light  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Now  with  proper  attention  to  cutting,  watering,  dressing 
and  rolling  you  may  have  the  most  beautiful  velvety  lawn, 
so  charming  to  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  its  owner,  and  it  should 
last  for  twenty  years  without  renewing.  Don't  ruin  the  above 
beautiful  lawn  by  continually  drenching  it  with  cold  water, 
that  kills  out  the  above  tender  sweet  grasses,  and  brings  in 
the  coarse,  sallow,  wiry  water  grass  that  is  the  ruination  of 
so  many  fine  lawns.  Don't  cover  it  in  the  fall  with  coarse 
odoriferous  stable  dressing  full  of  weed  seeds,  to  grow  and 
injure  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  Don't  play  croquet,  tennis, 
or  games  so  injurious  to  the  fine  turf.  A  well  kept  lawn  is 
the  most  attractive  feature  about  our  charming  rural  homes. 

MY  CONSERVATORY — ITS  CARES  AND  PLEASURES. 

No  home  of  taste  and  refinement  is  considered  complete  at 
the  present  time  without  the  conservatory.  Though  it  may 
have  its  labors  and  difficulties,  still  the  pleasures  which  it 
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affords  can  be  but  partly  told,  and  the  profit  only  in  a  measure 
disclosed.  One's  home  may  not  be  costly,  and  yet  a  small 
conservatory  will  transform  that  home  into  an  Eden  of  flowers. 
How  dreary  and  cold  a  home  must  be  without  the  presence 
of  these  11  Jewels  of  Nature."  They  give  to  all  an  air  of  peace 
and  love;  while  without  the  earth  may  wear  her  mantle  of 
white  and  nature  look  sober  and  sad,  we  have  only  to  turn 
our  gaze  from  the  desolation  spread  over  our  mother  earth 
to  the  cozy  blossoming  bower  within,  noting  the  contrast 
between  cold,  cheerless  winter  without,  and  bright,  genial 
summer  within.  How  they  thrill  our  hearts  with  love  for  the 
beautiful!  How  we  would  like  to  pay  our  grateful  thanks  to 
them  for  the  many  hours  of  happiness  they  have  bestowed 
upon  us!  In  our  conservatory  we  find  many  and  great  advan- 
tages; we  find  there  a  field  for  study  which  is  of  great  interest 
and  pleasure;  the  waiting  and  watching  day  by  day  for  the 
leaves  to  unfold  and  the  blossoms  to  send  forth  their  exquisite 
fragrance,  causing  us  to  indulge  in  exclamations  of  delight 
and  wonder,  showing  us  they  are  associates  in  our  bright  and 
cheerful  household.  Thus  we  are  taught  to  think  of  them  as 
our  companions,  for  they  have  the  same  wonderful  thing  as 
we, — called  life.  And  so  we  learn  to  love  them  as  we  become 
acquainted  with  their  sweet  modest  plant  life.  Conservatories 
of  plants  are  educators  of  taste.  How  many  windows  we  have 
seen  that  told  us  plainly  of  the  fair  hands  that  trained  those 
draperies  of  green,  and  twined  the  clinging  tendrils  so  artistically, 
till  all  was  a  labyrinth  of  symmetry  and  beauty,  was  one  whose 
heart  was  filled  with  love  for  the  beautiful.  Flowers  and 
plants,  not  only  by  their  beauty  and  fragrance,  teach  us  cheer- 
fulness, purity  and  love,  but  they  point  us  to  the  great  designer 
and  painter  of  the  universe;  they  tell  us  of  his  wisdom  and 
care,  reaching  to  the  smallest  of  his  creatures.  We  can  truly 
say  "the  hand  that  made  them  is  divine." 

We  learn  to  cherish  these  floral  treasures  as  they  remind  us 
of  their  companionship  with  us  in  hours  of  joy  and  happiness — 
in  hours  of  sorrow  and  pain.  They  bloom  upon  the  bridal 
altar,  decking  the  brow  of  the  blushing  bride,  kissing  her  cheeks 
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with  their  sweet  scented  breath:  they  grace  the  festive  board: 
they  are  largely  used  to  adorn  the  house  of  God, — and  what 
more  delicate  offering  can  we  give  to  him  who  has  bestowed 
so  much  on  us,  than  a  tribute  from  his  floral  gems?  From 
time  immemorial  flowers  have  been  symbolical  in  religion: 
red.  the  symbol  of  divine  love:  white,  of  divine  wisdom:  yellow^ 
of  the  relation  of  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God:  blue,  of  divine 
eternity  and  human  immortality.  If  there  is  any  adornment 
suitable  for  the  house  of  God,  it  is  in  the  use  of  the  beautiful 
things  of  earth. 

"  Bring  flowers  to  the  shrine,  when  we  kneel  in  prayer. 
They  are  Nature's  offering — their  place  is  there, 
They  speak  of  hope  to  the  fainting  heart. 
With  a  voice  of  comfort  they  come  and  part.'' 

We  would  have  flowers  in  every  home.  Even  in  some  of 
the  remotest  places  and  conditions,  may  be  found  the  rarest 
gems  of  earth:  for  you  will  find  these  blessings  of  sunshine 
on  the  window  sill  of  the  ranchman's  cabin,  in  the  little  secluded 
cjttage  by  the  dusty  roadside,  and  there  in  a  discarded 
fruit  can,  down  the  lone  and  dingy  street  in  the  corner  of  a 
window,  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  something  bright  and  cheerful. 
Stopping  a  moment  your  eye  rests  upon  the  delicate  blossom 
of  the  heliotrope,  trying  to  send  its  reviving  influence  through 
the  stifling  atmosphere  that  surrounds  it. 

How  often  in  visiting  a  bereaved  home  we  notice  a  beautiful 
fuchsia  placed  upon  the  window  sill,  guarded  and  watched 
with  tender  care,  and  we  notice  how  often  the  mother's  eye 
rests  upon  the  brightly  colored  jewel  blossoms,  drooping  down- 
ward, and  seems  to  constantly  remind  her  of  the  delight  they 
gave  her  little  child,  before  it  was  transplanted  to  its  angel 
home. 

FLOWERS. 

Who  would  think  that  war,  defeat  and  dispersion  would 
have  an  effect  on  such  simple  things  as  flowers.  Yet  they 
did.  The  Roman  Empire  fell,  and  the  Teutonic  invasion  swept 
away  villa  and  garden  and  laid  waste  many  a  spot  that  had 
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been  garlanded  with  bloom,  and  so  many  species  of  choice 
plants  were  lost,  and  had  to  he  reintroduced.  Now  perhaps 
we  wonder  how  they  come  again  to  the  land  that  had  been 
swept  bare  and  desolate.  It  is. a  pretty  story,  as  follows: 
The  monks  were  early  comers  from  the  South,  coming  in  little 
bands,  and  built  their  monasteries  there,  and  horticulture 
revived  by  their  efforts.  Within  the  walls  of  every  monastery 
was  included  a  garden  for  vegetables,  which  was  an  important 
part  of  a  monk's  diet,  it  was  as  necessary  as  sleeping  cells. 
They  were  skilled  gardeners,  and  while  they  gave  attention  to 
the  vegetable  garden,  the  physic  garden  was  well  tended,  and 
there  grew  blossoming  plants  as  well  as  simple  herbs.  In 
times  of  war  the  monasteries  were  respected  and  the  gardens 
grew  apace,  and  before  long  flowers  were  again  growing  in 
profusion.  In  the  court  yards  of  the  fortresses  there  was  no 
room  for  these  gems:  hardly  a  blade  of  grass  dared  to  show 
its  head  between  the  stones:  but,  by  and  by,  times  grew  less 
fierce  and  then  gardens  were  planted  within  the  walls,  and 
gradually  they  crept  in  different  ways,  until  the  air  once  more 
was  laden  with  their  sweetness  and  fragrance.  With  the 
Japanese,  the  word  garden  does  not  always  signify  a  place 
where  plants  grow,  it  may  be  acres  in  extent  or  it  may  be 
encompassed  by  the  walls  of  a  tiny  dish,  it  is  always  a  product 
of  art,  and  is  always  beautiful.  They  excel  in  this  particular 
cult:  the  secret  of  their  success  is  in  their  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment. In  arranging  flowers  for  decorative  purposes  harmony 
of  color  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  think  the  art 
and  science  of  arranging  flowers  is  not  acquired,  but  is  a  gift 
bestowed  on  a  person,  to  be  able  to  make  exquisite  blendings 
of  color  to  greet  the  eye,  in  fact,  making  a  pleasing  flower 
picture  that  will  produce  and  receive  rapt  attention,  is  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  charming  faculty.  Another  important 
feature  is  to  guard  against  crowding,  which  not  only  hurts 
the  flowers,  but  destroys  the  artistic  and  tasty  effect.  Take 
the  rose  for  instance,  it  should  depend  upon  its  own  foliage 
for  greenery,  and  not  mingled  with  climbing  asparagus,  smilax 
or  ferns.    It  has  an  individuality  of  its  own,  and  when  grouped 
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with  others  loses  its  prestige  and  effect.  In  placing  flowers 
upon  the  table,  to  form  a  picture  of  restfulness  and  charming 
attractiveness,  bear  in  mind  harmony  of  color,  artistic  arrange- 
ment and  blending  of  form.  And  thus  these  gems  in  our 
floral  kingdom  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated. 

Make  your  home?  beautiful,  bring  to  it  flowers. 
Plant  them  around  you  to  bud  and  to  bloom, 
They  will  give  life  to  your  loneliest  hours. 
They  will  bring  light  to  enlighten  the  gloom. 

Then  shall  it  be  when  afar  on  life's  billows 
Where  ever  your  tempest  tossed  children  are  flung. 
They  will  sigh  for  the  shade  of  the  home  weeping  willows. 
And  sing  the  sweet  songs,  that  their  mother  had  sung. 

Climbers.  The  climbing  plants  furnish  us  with  nature's 
drapery,  and  nothing  produced  by  art  can  equal  their  elegant 
grace — nothing  is  so  effective  and  beautiful  as  these  charming 
climbers:  they  surpass  all,  and  give  us  our  idea  of  beauty 
and  refinement.  Let  the  corners  in  our  homes  and  the  sides 
of  our  windows  be  covered  under  the  delicate  foliage  of  these 
beautiful  vines. 

CARE  OE  PLANTS. 

Xow  we  come  to  the  daily  care  of  our  plants,  and  the 
essentials  of  successful  cultivation.  We  must  have  proper 
soil,  which  is  to  become  the  food  of  the  plant,  the  best  for 
nearly  all  plants  being  decomposed  soil,  well  enriched  with 
one-fourth  stable  dressing.  Thoroughly  mix,  and  add  to  this 
potting  soil  one-fifth  fresh  ground  bene — fcr  the  smaller  plants 
sift  it.  Xext  in  order  we  must  have  suitable  flower  pots.  By 
far  the  best  is  the  common  earthern  pot,  new  and  clean  from 
the  pottery,  unpainted  or  unglazed,  with  good  drainage.  Should 
your  pots  become  infested  with  any  earth  worms,  give  them 
a  good  wetting  of  lime  water  in  which  is  added  a  little  spirits 
of  ammonia,  one  tablespoonful  to  the  quart.  This  will  rid 
the  soil  of  all  insect  life  and  give  vigor  to  your  plants. 

Our  next  great  point  is  the  watering  of  our  plants.  How 
shall  we  water  them?  How  often  and  how  much?  This  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  conditions  and  growth  of  the  plant. 
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No  plant  save  the  aquatic  can  flourish  or  flower  from  a  sour 
or  sodden  soil,  made  so  from  over  watering.  More  delicate 
plants  are  ruined  by  over  watering — like  our  beautiful  lawns — 
than  by  lack  of  water.  When  plants  need  watering  give  them 
a  thorough  soaking  so  the  soil  in  the  pot  will  be  wet  through. 
Rain  water  is  the  best,  as  it  contains  a  small  supply  of  ammonia 
and  sulphur.  Water  at  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  should 
be  given  at  all  times.  No  function  in  the  growth  of  our  plants 
is  of  greater  importance  to  their  welfare  than  intelligent  water- 
ing. All  aquatics,  callas  and  rubbers  require  large  quantities 
of  water.  Our  charming  ferns  must  have  a  moist  atmosphere 
to  develop  their  delicate  fronds  and  exquisite  foliage,  from  the 
beautiful  maiden  hair  to  the  grand  Bcstonese  fern  with  its 
two  charming  seedlings  Piersonii  and  Annie  Foster.  Nothing 
in  foliage  gives  a  more  striking  and  pleasing  effect  than  these. 
For  corners  and  canopies  nothing  equals  the  asparagus  plumosa, 
with  its  delicate  feathery  foliage;  and  for  hanging  pots  the 
asparagus  sprengerii,  with  its  vivid  green  foliage,  makes  our 
conservatory  a  bower  of  exquisite  beauty.  These  gems  of 
nature  are  admired  by  all,  from  the  merry  school  children 
who  loiter  to  gaze  at  them,  to  the  busy  housewife,  who  steals 
away  from  her  weary  labors,  to  tend  carefully  these  objects 
of  her  affections. 

INSECTS. 

Now  like  our  skins  the  leaves  of  plants  are  perforated  with 
hundreds  of  minute  pores,  through  which  they  breathe,  ex- 
haling oxygen,  inhaling  carbon.  If  these  pores  are  filled  up 
with  dust  the  plant  cannot  perform  these  functions,  and  its 
life  either  ceases  or  stands  still — it  is  impossible  for  it  to  grow 
or  bloom.  Frequent  washing  of  the  leaves  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. In  a  window  garden,  when  sweeping  and  dusting  your 
rooms,  throw  newspapers  or  a  light  cloth  over  them.  This 
will  prevent  the  dust  settling  on  the  leaves.  For  close  handling 
and  washing,  a  soft  sponge  is  of  great  service.  The  previous 
anxieties  of  the  window  garden  are  but  light  compared  to  the 
deadly  warfare  he  is  forced  to  wage  against  the  insects  which 
not  only  infest  the  plants,  but  the  soil  in  which  they  grow 
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and  bloom.  The  red  spider  is  the  most  minute,  yet  the  most 
dangerous  foe,  with  which  we  have  to  contend,  as  they  suck 
the  juices  from  the  leaves  of  the  plants  upon  which  they  are 
allowed  to  remain.  They  increase  very  fast  in  a  hot  dry  atmos- 
phere. The  leaves  of  the  plants  on  the  upper  side  grow  brown 
and  the  plant  loses  its  healthy  appearance. 

Moisture  is  sure  death  to  this  pest;  clear  water  applied  to 
the  foliage  on  the  under  side  and  a  frequent  syringing  freely 
in  the  morning  before  the  sun  is  up,  will  drive  away  the  intruders. 

The  Aphis  or  Green  Fly  is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
red  spider  and  is  more  easily  seen.  For  window  plants  make 
a  tunnel  of  stiff  brown  paper  and  burn  tobacco  stems  on  a 
shovel  or  iron  pan.  Then  dip  the  plant  in  quite  warm  water 
to  kill  the  eggs.  In  our  conservatory  we  fumigate  with  tobacco 
steins  in  a  cylinder  stove,  then  syringe  thoroughly  with  water. 
Thus  by  frequent  fumigating  and  syringing  not  a  aphis  will 
be  found. 

Meal  Bug,  being  a  very  annoying  insect,  coleus  and  smooth 
barked  plants  suffer  especially  from  it.  Alcohol  is  sure  death. 
Apply  it  with  five  per  cent,  of  water,  either  syringing  or  by 
a  sponge.    Kerosene  emulsion  is  also  effective. 

Fresh  water  well  applied,  fresh  air  at  proper  times  and  cleanli- 
ness at  all  times,  are  the  best  preventives  one  can  employ 
against  the  encroachments  of  these  enemies  to  plant  life. 

HOME. 

Home!  is  there  a  sweeter  word  in  any  language  than  that 
of  home?  What  can  bring  brighter  pictures  of  joy;  what  can 
give  happier  impressions  on  the  mind;  what  can  we  treasure 
more  tenderly  than  memories  of  home;  and  where  in  all  the 
earth,  can  happier  hearts  be  gathered  but  in  the  delightful 
precincts  of  home?  Let  it  be  our  cordial  pleasure,  then,  to 
give  some  useful  encouragement  to  every  lover  of  sweet,  pure, 
tasteful  home  life,  helping  all  to  add  to  its  attractions;  to 
show  them  in  many  beautiful  Tittle  ways,  how  to  embellish 
its  walls,  improve  every  room  with  fancy  ornaments,  and  even 
decorate  the  windows  with  charms  of  art  and  refined  taste. 
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To  my  worthy  sisters,  true  lovers  of  home  decorations,  and 
ardent  admirers  of  every  hint  and  tasteful  suggestion,  we  present 
you  these  thoughts  and  offer  our  greeting,  with  the  cordial 
wish  that  in  every  home  here  represented  these  suggestions 
may  be  the  means  to  make  them  more  beautiful,  more  enjoy- 
able, happier  and  more  heavenly — a  true  ideal  New  England 
home. 

The  beauties  and  attractions  of  the  home  can  be  none  too 
pleasant  or  tasteful.  Here  gather  the  young  to  learn  for  all 
years  to  come.  Here  social  life  gains  its  lessons  of  utility 
and  sense;  and  from  this  essay  may  all  find  a  stimulus  for 
new  thoughts,  more  active  work  with  pretty  fancies,  and 
aesthetic  beauty  to  gild  the  days  for  years  to  come. 

Bright  moments  shall  still  brighter  glow 
While  home  becomes  our  Heaven  below. 

No  work  is  at  once  so  refined  and  ennobling  as  that,  which, 
by  imitating  the  beautiful  and  lovely  in  nature,  raises  the 
human  mind  "up  to  nature's  God."  And  of  all  beautiful 
things  in  nature,  flowers,  sweet  flowers,  are  admitted  to  be 
of  all  things  most  lovely.  I  love  all  nature.  Her  secret  ways, 
her  mysteries,  her  beauties,  her  wonders,  are  all  open  to  me. 
I  can  say  I  have  got  next  to  her  heart  and  felt  it  throbbing. 

No  home  of  taste  is  now  considered  complete  without  its 
window  garden,  as  it  develops  a  taste  for  plant  life  and  love 
for  flowers.  One  of  the  advantages  of  window  gardening  is 
its  simplicity — open  to  every  one  and  impossible  to  none. 
Many  persons  confined  to  their  houses  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  life  have  no  larger  estate  than  that  which  the  window 
garden  affords.  They  are  educators  of  taste;  they  add  bright- 
ness to  our  homes;  and  furnish  food  for  pleasant  thoughts. 
A  single  plant  of  ivy  trained  on  the  wall,  or  festooned  over 
the  window  is  a  joy  to  all  that  look  upon  it.  Among  the  most 
gratifying  signs  of  the  love  of  flowers,  is  the  introduction  of 
them  into  our  school  rooms.  They  impose  a  wholesome  restraint 
upon  the  children;  when  tired  with  study,  a  few  glances  at 
the  window  sill  and  its  pot  of  bloom  wreathe  their  faces 
with  smiles,  and  they  willingly  go  to  work  again.  Flowers 
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bring  cheerfulness,  purity  and  refinement.  They  are  the  spring 
of  sunshine,  a  constant  pleasure.  We  would  have  flowers  in 
every  home  for  their  soul  refreshing,  heart  inspiring  and  eye 
brightening  influence. 

Next  to  adorning  our  homes  with  these  exquisite  natural 
beauties  comes  the  art  to  form  their  counterpart  in  wax  and 
in  oil  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  which  is  done  most  truthfully 
and  lifelike  that  can  be  conceived,  and  as  the  contemplation 
of  the  beautiful  is  always  interesting  and  instructive,  so  the 
art  of  copying  or  producing  faithful  imitations  of  the  same, 
must  tend  to  instruct  and  refine  the  taste  and  improve  the 
mind  of  the  operator;  and  it  will  be  found  that  those  persons 
constantly  engaged  in  copying  the  lovely  things  scattered  by 
a  munificent  creator  through  our  woods  and  fields,  will  be 
ever  on  the  watch  for  beautiful  objects;  this  alone  would  be 
a  high  recommendation  in  favor  of  teaching  and  learning  the 
art  of  forming  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  our  own  dear  land,  and 
then  embellish  our  homes  with  these  beautiful  objects  of  nature. 

In  every  home  we  should  find  the  refining  influence  of  good 
literature  apparent.  Let  it  not  be  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago, 
a  centre  table  adorned  with  books  placed  at  exact  distances, 
with  the  most  rigid  accuracy;  but  no  home  adornment  is 
complete  without  a  good  array  of  choice  books.  Let  it  be  the 
aim  of  all  to  secure  a  good  library  of  the  standard  authors, 
poets  and  historians  of  our  day.  Be  careful  in  your  selections. 
Let  them  be  only  the  very  best  of  their  class.  We  rejoice  that 
the  day  of  light,  trashy  reading  is  rapidly  passing  and  the 
demand  as  rapidly  growing  for  books  of  the  purest  tone  of 
sentiment  or  song.  We  know  of  no  greater  factor  for  culture, 
enjoyment  and  true  happiness  in  our  homes  than  that  derived 
from  reading  and  study  of  the  best  books  at  our  command. 
May  this  custom  of  reading  circles  increase  in  all  of  our  societies. 

To  decorate  properly  we  must  blend  different  colors  and 
shades,  that  they  may  appear  in  perfect  harmon}^.  It  needs 
the  hand  and  brain  of  the  professional  expert  to  make  the 
most  complete  arrangements  so  it  may  produce  the  best  effects. 
The  idea  of  home  decoration  prevails  among  all  classes  of 
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society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  all  races  of  mankind — 
only  second  in  importance  to  producing  a  fine  picture,  is  the 
fact.  When  completed  it  should  be  placed  where  it  will  be  seen 
to  the  best  advantage. 

All  pictures  of  the  same  order  of  design  should  be  placed 
together.  Some  works  can  be  seen  to  advantage  in  a  bright, 
and  others  in  a  subdued  light;  while  others  may  lose  nothing 
if  placed  above  the  line  of  sight  and  others  gain  rather  than 
lose  if  hung  much  nearer  the  floor.  It  is  suggested,  that  it 
is  not  desirable  to  put  oil  paintings  in  the  same  room  with 
water  colors,  crayons  or  other  like  material;  although  frequently 
done,  we  consider  it,  from  a  point  of  artistic  taste,  a  mistake. 
Never  overcrowd  the  walls  of  any  room  with  pictures;  this 
is  the  very  acme  of  .poor  taste. 

As  regards  the  furniture  and  carpet,  decoration,  tapestries, 
costly  mirrors,  rugs,  etc.,  must  depend  upon  the  taste  and 
means  of  the  owner.  If  I  could  furnish  a  house  to  suit  my 
own  taste  my  preference  would  be  for  more  expensive  furniture 
and  articles  that  are  useful  and  ornamental  also.  Let  every 
one  arrange  their  own  homes  to  suit  themselves.  Let  love 
and  contentment  hold  swa}^  in  the  family  circle;  with  these 
conditions  prevailing,  our  homes  will  be  to  us  the  brightest 
place  on  earth. 

No  home  is  complete  without  its  flower  garden.  These 
beautiful  ornaments  of  nature — loved,  cherished  and  almost 
worshipped  by  all  people  in  all  lands — are  emblematic  of: 

"Those  gems  of  earth  in  which  we  see 
What  Eden  was — what  Paradise  will  be." 

A  flower,  by  universal  consent,  is  acknowledged  to  be  so 
excellent  in  design  and  so  lovely  in  endless  variety  of  its  form 
and  color,  that  it  has  become  a  type  of  all  earthly  perfection 
and  beauty.  The  ingenuity  of  man  is  exercised  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers  in  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  The 
love  of  flowers  is  one  of  the  prevailing  feelings  implanted  in 
the  human  mind.  One  of  the  earliest  signs  of  delight  in  a 
child  is  called  forth  by  the  sight  of  flowers.    In  fact,  it  is  a 
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sure  token  of  progress  in  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  when 
flowers  receive  some  share  of  attention.  A  cottage  flower 
garden  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  improving  the  conditions 
of  the  poor.    It  is  an  indication  of  industry  and  cheerfulness. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

I  love  New  England's  vine-clad  hills, 
Her  thousand  bright  and  gushing  rills, 

Her  sunshine  and  her  storms; 
Her  rough  and  rugged  rocks  that  rear 
Their  hoary  heads  high  in  the  air 

In  wild  fantastic  forms. 

I  love  her  rivers  deep  and  wide 

Those  mighty  streams  that  seaward  glide, 

To  seek  the  ocean's  breast  ; 
Her  smiling  fields,  her  flowering  dales 
Her  shady  dells,  her  pleasant  vales, 

Abodes  of  peaceful  rest. 

I  love  her  forests,  dark  and  lone. 

For  there  the  wild  bird's  merry  tone 

I  hear  from  morn  to  night ; 

And  lovelier  flowers,  are  there  I  ween, 

Than  e'er  in  eastern  lands  were  seen 

In  varied  colors  bright. 
* 

Her  forests  and  her  valleys  fair 

Her  flowers  that  scent  the  morning  air 

All  have  there  charms  for  me; 
But  more  I  love  New  England's  name 
Those  words  that  echo  deathless  fame 

The  Land  of  Liberty! 


I 
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BY 

Rev.  Dr.  WILLARD  SCOTT,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Theme: — On  the  Trail  of  the  Naturalist. 

I  use  the  word  " trail"  this  afternoon  in  the  sense  of  a  clue, 
or  series  of  clues,  given  us  by  those  lovers  of  nature  who  have 
truly  influenced  our  views  of  the  world  and  life  more  than 
any  others  of  our  time.  Primarily,  of  course,  it  means  the 
mark,  or  marks,  which  the  Indians'  lodge-poles,  trailing  from 
the  saddles  of  their  horses,  made  as  they  drag  over  the  virgin 
surface  of  the  earth,  carrying  the  Indian's  squaw  and  papoose, 
or  the  utensils  of  their  simple  life. 

But  this  is  as  fair  a  picture  in  outline,  as  we  can  think  of, 
of  the  work  of  the  naturalists,  those  pioneers  of  all  mental 
discovery  and  civilization,  to  whose  patient  research  we  all 
are  indebted  for  our  modern  view  of  the  world,  our  relation 
to  it,  and  our  duty  in  it. 

To  them  we  owe  those  first  advances,  often  hazardous  and 
solitary,  by  which  the  world  of  the  past,  unknown  and  dreaded, 
has  become  known  and  rid  of  its  superstitution  and  uncertainty, 
preparing  for  the  new  interest  and  faith  in  it,  which  are  the 
characteristic  moods  of  our  age. 

They  are  the  new  discoverers  of  the  world,  who  have  ventured 
out  on  as  noble  a  quest  as  the  ancient  knights  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  bringing  to  us  in  their  train  more  precious  treasures 
than  bold  warrior  or  crusader  ever  aspired  to.  These  latter 
sought  with  hatred  to  overcome  an  enemy;  or  by  war  to  win 
a  superstitious  token,  which  by  some  magic  charm  might 
make  the  world  blessed. 
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But  the  naturalists  have  had  no  gory  aim  or  lust.  They 
have  not  distrusted  the  world,  or  sought  to  ride  over  it,  or 
trample  upon  it,  in  a  search  for  supernatural  goods. 

They  have  believed  that  the  greatest  blessing  of  the  world 
was  the  world  itself,  better  known  and  loved:  that  the  best 
good  of  those  who  lived  in  it  was  not  separated  from  its  own 
self;  and  that  those  who  would  possess  and  enjoy  most  of 
life  must  find  it  in  a  deeper  thought  fulness  about  the  realm 
in  which  it  is  placed,  and  our  natural  and  wholesome  ways 
of  living  in  it. 

Following  their  trail  we  have  come  into  a  new  and  very 
different  world,  a.  world  better  known,  far  more  worthy  of 
being  trusted  and  loved,  a  world  which  does  not  impeach  our 
best  ideals  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God,  when  he  made 
it  and  put  us  here,  nor  teach  us  to  distrust  and  neglect  it  in 
the  interest  of  some  supernatural  good  supposed  to  be  the 
real  end  of  human  living. 

The  older  thinkers  and  observers  looked  askance  at  nature, 
or  with  a  deep  feeling  of  hostility.  Most  of  it  was  unknown, 
even  superficially. 

Discovery  was  chiefly  of  its  surface  rather  than  of  itself. 
Living  was  a  fight  to  maintain  one's  self  in  the  midst  of  warring 
and  treacherous  surroundings. 

Man  was  in  it  as  an  alien,  and  for  the  present  only,  for  his 
disciplining.  He  had  no  close  relations  with  the  land  on  which 
he  was  encamped,  and  his  release  from  it  was  his  highest  desire 
and  reward. 

The  Epicurean  said,  Live  in  the  good  you  have,  forgetting 
all  else.  The  Stoic  said,  Fence  out  the  evil  by  resolution  and 
so  secure  your  temporary  peace.  The  Platonist  said,  Rise 
above  the  things  of  nature,  and  in  the  transcendental  realms 
live  the  life  of  the  spirit,  separate  from  the  baseness  below. 

Even  early  Christianity,  followed  literally  through  the 
mediaeval  centuries,  taught  an  other-worldliness  which  was  the 
faith  and  prayer  of  all  pious  hearts. 

This  world,  in  the  language  of  all,  was  not  man's  home, 
only  his  pathway  to  it,  and  full  of  roughness  and  sorrow.  Even 
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the  passing  beauty  and  blessing  of  the  world  was  delusive, 
or  actually  ensnaring,  things  to  be  shunned,  and  the  more 
dangerous  because  seemingly  innocent  and  delightful.  There 
was  no  room  for  the  appreciation  of  the  natural  blessings  of 
life,  or  real  esteem  of  natural  virtues,  nor  anywhere  was  the 
real  life,  or  the  real  world-building,  of  this  present  time. 

From  much  of  this,  and  by  anticipation  from  all  of  it,  we 
are  being  led  happily  by  the  way  of  the  trail  of  the  naturalist, 
the  world-lover  and  student,  the  poet  of  the  fields,  the  marsh, 
the  woods,  the  solitary  way;  the  scientist,  making  new  theory 
and  principles  of  life  as  he  advances,  and  giving  to  all  living 
a  more  natural  and  satisfying  character.  He  has  taught  us 
not  to  judge  the  world  until  we  have  studied  it,  or  to  draw 
conclusions  against  it  until  we  have  gone  at  least  as  far  as 
those  who  have  penetrated  farthest. 

He  has  taught  us  to  approach  the  study  with  expectation 
and  in  the  appreciative  spirit,  and  not  with  prejudices  drawn 
from  the  mood  of  the  past.  As  a  guide  he  has  been  an  optimistic 
friend,  seeing  deeper  because  he  sharpened  his  sight  with 
enthusiasm  in  his  inquiry  and  love  for  his  work. 

Assuming  to  be  the  more  intelligent  brother  of  a  universal 
world-family,  he  has  been  admitted  to  world  secrets  denied 
to  those  who  have  shut  out  this  discovery  by  the  very  assump- 
tion with  which  it  was  undertaken.  He  has  opened  up  a  new 
world  in  part,  and  given  fair  tokens  of  being  on  the  track  which 
will  lead  at  last  to  such  a  world  as  has  never  yet  been  dreamed. 

The  best  books  of  the  world  today  are  nature  books,  the 
most  simple  and  yet  the  most  profound.  The  most  hopeful 
and  compelling  teachers  are  those  who  keep  close  to  the  nature 
of  things  about  us,  and  advance  only  so  far  as  the  immediate 
facts  discoverable  warrant. 

Leaping  to  conclusions,  as  a  method  of  progress,  has  given 
way  to  the  painstaking  task. 

The  mood  of  hostility  has  been  succeeded  by  the  appreciative 
temper. 

Love  is  needed  to  be  the  key  that  opens  not  only  the  heart 
and  heaven,  but  also  the  secrets  of  life  on  every  hand. 
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If  the  present  world  is  not  the  very  best  we  can  think  of, 
at  least  it  is  the  one  in  which  we  are  living  now,  by  the  grace 
of  the  giver  of  life,  and  doubtless  the  best  for  us  at  the  present 
time;  else  why  are  we  here? 

And  if  we  are  to  live  this  life  as  we  should,  ought  we  not 
to  love  it  and  to  know  it? 

And  where  shall  we  begin  in  this  quest  if  not  with  the  next 
thing  to  us,  and  in  what  way  most  hopefully  if  not  with  the 
expectation  that  we  shall  find  good  and  not  evil,  beauty  and 
not  ugliness,  meaning  and  not  farce,  joy  and  blessing  and 
not  disappointment?  But  to  do  .this  is  to  be  "on  the  trail 
of  the  naturalist/'  as  he  exists  among  us  today,  and  long  may 
abide  with  us. 
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LECTURE 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  STEREOPTICON 
BY 

EDWARD  W.  BREED. 
Theme: — A  Trip  to  Jamaica. 


Will  you  go  with  me  in  imagination  to  a  land  of  perpetual 
summer,  to  the  tropical  island  of  Jamaica,  where  the  ther- 
mometer registers  eighty  degrees  every  day  in  the  year?  To 
accomplish  this  trip,  we  will  take  one  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company's  steamers  and  prepare  ourselves  for  a  five  days' 
voyage.  Our  sail,  after  turning  Cape  Cod,  lies  in  a  direct 
southern  course  of  1,600  miles,  and  for  the  first  three  days 
we  shall  be  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  only  a  few  seagulls  and 
a  chance  vessel  will  occasionally  greet  our  eyes.  If  we  are 
sea-sick,  and  the  chances  are  that  we  will  be,  our  time  will 
be  fully  occupied,  but  after  that  we  will  have  a  good  opportunity 
to  make  acquaintances  and  perhaps  find  those  who  will  become 
our  traveling  companions  during  the  entire  trip.  On  the  fourth 
day  we  will  find  that  the  thermometer  has  reached  seventy 
degrees  and  that  the  ocean  begins  to  have  that  beautiful  blue, 
which  indicates  that  we  are  approaching  the  tropics. 

Our  first  land  will  now  be  in  sight,  Watlin's  Island  or  San 
Salvador,  the  next  we  will  see  Bird  Rock,  and  then  Cape  Maysi. 
If  the  night  is  clear  it  will  be  our  privilege  to  see  the  southern 
cross  shining  magnificently  in  the  heavens  as  we  pass  between 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

It  is  time  now  to  be  donning  our  thinnest  apparel,  for  we 
are  in  the  tropics,  and  the  heat  will  be  felt  by  us,  as  we  have 
just  come  from  the  frozen  north. 
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Passing  in  and  out  among  these  islands  clad  in  their  tropical 
verdue,  we  finally  see  in  the  distance  what  seems  to  be  a  stretch 
of  land  enveloped  in  a  cloud;  this  is  Jamaica,  but,  as  we  come 
nearer,  the  cloud  gradually  disappears  and  the  beautiful  Blue 
Mountain  stands  out  in  all  its  grandeur,  towering  7,000  feet 
above  sea  level  and  rising  abruptly  from  a  short  distance  inland. 

We  now  land  at  Port  Antonio  on  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  island  and  are  greeted  by  the  natives,  eighty  per  cent, 
of  whom  are  negroes;  and,  in  their  somewhat  dilapidated 
carriages  drawn  by  poorer  horses,  we  are  conveyed  to  the 
hotel.  Our  first  meal  will  be  an  enjoyable  one,  for  we  are 
treated  to  the  many  tropical  fruits  in  addition  to  some  of  our 
northern  products  that  have  been  brought  down  on  the  boat 
with  us. 

The  first  tropical  sunset  will,  I  think,  be  the  most  fascinating 
pleasure  we  will  have.  The  beautiful  blue  of  the  water,  the 
gorgeous  coloring  of  the  sunset  and  the  tropical  verdure  of 
the  island  combine  to  make  a  picture  that  cannot  be  excelled, 
and  which  might  be  illustrated  by  the  German,  who  was  so 
enraptured  by  a  beautiful  painting  which  he  was  studying  that 
he  exclaimed,  ''  Der  is  only  von  word  in  de  English  language 
dat  explains  it  and  dat  word  I  forgot.'7 

Our  first  day  is  over  and  in  the  time  that  follows,  our  ex- 
periences may  not  be  as  rosy,  for,  during  our  trip,  we  shall 
many  times  have  to  depend  upon  native  cooking  and  encounter 
native  customs  that  will  require  all  the  Yankee  shrewdness 
that  we  can  command  in  order  to  get  along. 

The  sea  bathing  at  Port  Antonio  is  most  delightful,  the 
water  being  very  warm.  It  is  here  that  the  eyestones  are 
found  and  we  dive  down  and  bring  up  a  handful  of  sand  and 
find  on  examination  of  it  several  of  these  very  useful  stones. 
We  will  carry  them  in  our  pockets  for  we  may  have  occasion 
to  use  them  on  the  trains,  as  W3  pass  through  many  tunnels 
with  the  car  windows  wide  open. 

The  cocoanut  tree  is  the  first  object  that  attracts  the  traveler's 
attention,  being  found  on  or  near  the  coast.  They  seem  to 
grow  spontaneously  and  add  a  great  deal  to  the  beauty  of 
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the  landscape.  When  seven  or  eight  years  old  they  begin  to 
bear  and  continue  to  do  so  for  sixty  or  eighty  years,  sometimes 
hearing  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  cocoanuts.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  see  the  natives  climb  up  the  trunks  on  all  fours 
as  it  were,  and  gather  them  with  their  indispensable  tool  the 
machete.  They  cut  the  end  off  and  allow  you  to  drink  the 
cocoanut  milk,  which  is  the  safest  beverage  for  the  tourist  to 
indulge  in. 

The  wealth  of  tropical  foliage  discloses  the  hibiscus  in  its 
bright  colored  blossoms,  which  the  natives  call  :c  shoeblack." 
The  poinsettia  which  adorns  our  conservatories  in  the  holiday 
season  is  found  here  growing  by  the  roadside.  The  bougain- 
villea  runs  riot  over  buildings  and  trees,  and  there  assumes 
a  brighter  color  than  with  us.  The  jessamine  in  all  its  sweetness 
is  frequently  found.  As  we  ride  along,  the  picturesque  houses, 
primitive  in  their  construction,  with  their  thatched  roofs  all 
more  or  less  hidden  by  foliage,  are  dotted  all  over  the  island. 

The  drive  from  Bog  Walk  to  Spanish  Town  as  we  pass  the 
Cobra  River  has  many  attractive  features.  The  hillsides 
are  clad  with  a  jungle  of  beautiful  plants,  and  the  limestone 
rocks  seem  to  be  a  hiding-place  for  the  maidenhair  fern.  The 
canal,  carrying  the  water  to  Spanish  Town  with  its  row  of 
cocoanut  trees  on  either  side,  is  a  very  cool  and  attractive 
scene.  As  we  approach  Spanish  Town  the  country  is  less 
interesting  and  the  road  very  dusty.  Spanish  Town,  a  former 
capital  of  the  island,  is  rich  in  historic  interest.  The  English 
cathedral,  the  monument  erected  to  Admiral  Rodney  for  his 
loyalty  to  the  people,  and  the  public  buildings,  are  the  most 
important  objects  of  interest.  There  are  a  few  attractive 
estates,  probably  laid  out  by  officials  in  her  majesty's  service. 

Kingston,  the  present  capital  of  the  island,  is  a  busy  place 
and  has  the  only  electric  car  service  on  the  island.  The  public 
buildings  and  stores  are  not  attractive  on  the  outside,  although 
some  of  them  are  quite  so  on  the  inside.  The  residences  of 
the  better  class  show  a  type  of  English  life  and  are  very  pleasing, 
with  their  walls  or  fences  and  forecourts,  fountains  and  formal 
gardens. 
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The  lover  of  plants  will  find  at  Hope  Gardens  and  at  Castleton 
much  that  will  be  of  interest.  Palms  will  be  found  that  are 
veritable  trees.  The  pandanus.  century  plant,  oleander,  jus- 
ticia,  acacia,  dracena,  begonia,  araucaria  and  the  croton  in  all 
its  beautiful  tints  are  here  in  great  numbers.  At  Castleton 
Gardens  the  rainfall  for  twenty-six  years  has  averaged  113 
inches  per  year,  while  on  the  south  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
at  Kingston  only  30  inches  falls,  and  that  too  in  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  miles. 

The  bamboo  serves  many  useful  purposes.  It  forms  a  very 
important  part  in  the  construction  of  the  natives'  houses; 
growing  by  the  roadside  it  forms  an  interesting  feature.  The 
African  bamboo  has  a  very  peculiar -habit  of  twisting  its  growth 
in  toward  the  trunk,  then  upward,  forming  an  impenetrable 
mass  of  growth. 

In  Mandeville,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  is  probably  the 
most  comfortable  spot  for  the  tourist,  a  place  that  in  some 
ways  reminds  one  of  an  English  village.  The  people  are  most 
hospitable  and  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  attention  to 
American  guests.  This  is  the  home  of  oranges,  grape-fruit  and 
coffee,  the  first  two  most  luscious  and  the  other  the  best  in 
the  world  after  it  has  been  properly  cured.  Unfortunately  the 
natives  use  the  coffee  green  and  make  it  so  strong  that  it  is 
not  liked  very  well  by  the  traveler.  Here  and  at  Kingston 
we  find  the  most  interesting  markets.  We  shall  miss  a  great 
deal  if  we  do  not  visit  these  places  on  market-day,  when  the 
people  for  miles  around  come  to  market,  laden  with  their 
scanty  products  to  barter  for  other  goods.  The  women  carry 
everything  on  their  heads,  frequently  requiring  assistance  to 
place  in  position  the  loads  which  they  are  able  to  carry  for 
a  long  distance.  The  little  children  are  trained  to  first  balance 
an  empty  pail  or  basket  and  then  to  increase  their  load.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  young  women  carry  a  can  holding 
five  gallons  of  water  and  hardly  spill  a  drop.  When  their  load 
is  too  large  the  donkey  is  called  into  service,  and  on  these 
market-days  there  will  be  seen  several  hundred  coralled  near  by 
while  their  owners  are  busily  engaged  in  disposing  of  their  wares. 
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As  we  approach  the  western  end  of  the  island  we  will  find 
more  of  a  grazing  section  and  we  notice  all  the  animals  have 
a  better  fed  appearance.  The  cows  give  a  very  small  amount 
of  milk,  due  no  doubt  to  climatic  conditions,  but  they  produce 
excellent  beef. 

Sugar-cane  has  been  grown  for  many  years,  but  at  the  present 
time  it  is  made  into  rum  rather  than  into  the  refined  sugar, 
as  the  profits  in  the  latter  are  much  smaller  than  in  former 
years.  It  grows  continuously  and  there  are  some  very  old 
plantations. 

Saint  Ann's  Bay,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island, 
has  justly  been  termed  the  garden  spot  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
and  here  every  thing  seems  to  grow  very  luxuriantly  and  an 
air  of  thrift  is  seen  which  is  more  noticeable  than  anywhere 
else  on  the  island.  The  drive  from  Saint  Ann's  to  Ocho  Rios 
is  very  beautiful.  It  is  along  the  shore,  and  in  and  out  among 
the  boulders  and  cocoanut  trees  we  wind,  passing  the  Roaring 
River,  a  sort  of  Niagara,  flowing  on  through  the  tropical  growth 
to  the  sea.  The  maidenhair  fern  is  here  found  in  great  abun- 
dance, the  fronds  being  very  large. 

The  Fern  Gully  is  a  point  of  interest  worth  visiting,  and 
as  you  drive  through  this  wonderful  natural  formation  and 
look  upon  either  side  your  eye  is  greeted  with  a  wealth  of 
ferns  and  other  foliage  that  is  most  remarkable. 

The  breadfruit  tree  is  a  very  ornamental  one,  with  large 
glossy  leaves  and  peculiar  fruit,  which  the  natives  put  to  good 
use.  The  mango  is  a  fruit  much  liked  by  the  natives,  but 
certainly  needing  an  acquired  taste  or  something  else  to  relieve 
it  of  a  very  pronounced  turpentine  flavor.  A  few  pineapples 
are  grown  and  those  we  tasted  were  most  delicious.  Tobacco 
is  grown  to  some  extent,  and  the  coils  you  find  for  sale  at  the 
shops  are  very  curious.  These  they  sell  by  the  yard.  The 
tobacco  is  not  of  the  best  and  they  rather  depend  upon  Havana 
for  their  cigars,  in  part  at  least. 

The  logwood  tree,  similar  to  our  locust,  forms  a  very  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce,  and  its  roots  are  frequently  seen  on 
the  wharves  waiting  for  transportation.    This  is  sold  by  weight 
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and  is  used  for  dyeing.  The  cotton  tree  is  a  very  conspicuous 
tree  in  the  landscape,  growing  much  larger  than  other  trees, 
and  its  peculiar  trunk  formation  impresses  one  with  the  idea 
of  stability.  Its  wood  is  very  light  and  is  not  of  much  value. 
Orchids  are  found  growing  in  the  branches  of  this  cotton  tree, 
sometimes  completely  hiding  the  bark;  this  with  the  Jamaican 
mistletoe  and  other  plants  of  a  parasitic  growth  gives  the 
appearance  of  the  tree  being  well  laden.  The  ponciana  is  a 
tree  of  considerable  size,  with  its  finely  cut  leaves  and  great 
long  seed  pods. 

One  might  continue  almost  indefinitely  in  describing  the 
great  varieties  of  trees.  I  was  told  by  a  native  that  he  could 
readily  collect  two  hundred  specimens  of  wood  from  a  very 
limited  area. 

Probably  no  one  variety  of  fruit  is  so  extensively  cultivated 
as  the  banana.  This  we  see  growing  in  great  abundance,  and 
the  shipments  north  frequently  reach  a  half  million  bunches 
weekly.  They  are  picked  green,  carefully  brought  on  the 
heads  of  the  natives  to  the  storehouse,  then  transported  to 
the  wharves  to  be  loaded  on  the  steamers.  It  is  interesting 
to  watch  this  latter  process,  as  the  natives  pass  in  line  with 
a  bunch  on  their  heads  to  the  gangplank,  receiving  one  shilling 
for  carrying  one  hundred  bunches.  They  are  carried  largely 
by  the  women.  They  also  load  coal  in  the  same  way,  carrying 
a  bushel  at  a  time.    The  following  couplet  is  rather  illustrative: 

"  Here's  to  the  land  of  the  Banan 
You  pay  what  they  ask  and  get  what  you  can! " 

The  cacti  is  found  in  and  about  Kingston  and  it  forms  a 
hedge  that  no  form  can  penetrate,  and  our  barbed  wire  fence 
will  certainly  have  to  take  second  place. 

The  roads  are  all  under  government  control  and  are  kept 
in  excellent  condition,  crushed  limestone  being  used  and  all 
the  work  performed  by  hand. 

Much  can  be  said  historically  concerning  Jamaica,  beginning 
with  its  discovery  by  Columbus  in  1494,  continuing  for  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  under  Spanish  rule  and  since  then 
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dominated  by  the  English,  who  have  given  to  its  citizens  a 
civilized  life.  Of  late  years  the  coolies  from  India  have  been 
a  great  factor  in  the  labor  of  the  island.  They  make  excellent 
gardeners  and  are  more  energetic  than  the  natives. 

Jamaica  is  certainly  full  of  interest  to  the  tourist  who  goes 
with  a  desire  to  study  the  very  extensive  flora  and  to  learn 
from  the  people  their  habits  and  customs.  The  island  has 
justly  been  termed  the  Gem  of  the  Antilles. 
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ESSAY 

BY 

M.  SULLIVAN,  Revere,  Mass. 
Theme: — The  Ideal  New  England  Market  Garden. 


The  modern  market  gardener  is  a  man  of  ideas;  the  successful 
market  gardener  is  always  a  man  of  practical  ideas;  and  those 
ideas  are  studied  as  a  problem  beyond  the  experimental  stage, 
and  then  become  a  standard  beyond  question  as  the  best  to 
adopt. 

The  New  England  climate,  so  variable  and  so  liable  to  sudden 
changes,  is  a  local  study  of  which  the  market  gardener  should 
have  a  fair  knowledge.  He  must  necessarily  understand,  not 
only  the  outside  climatic  changes,  with  which  he  is  at  all  times 
contending,  but  he  must  also  understand  how  to  create  them 
artificially  under  glass,  in  order  to  produce  his  crops.  The 
temperature  required  to  grow  crops  of  lettuce,  under  glass, 
differs  materially  from  the  temperature  required  to  grow  the 
cucumber.  So  he  becomes  a  weather  scientist,  and  studies 
temperature  both  under  glass,  and  in  the  open.  There  is  no 
other  business  which  requires  preparation  more  than  market 
gardening.  All  operations  must  be  thought  out,  and  worked 
in  advance.  So  preparation  is  one  of  the  essentials  to  success. 
The  four  seasons,  then,  he  should  understand,  and  are  the 
keynote  to  the  market  gardener's  success. 

All  over  New  England  are  locations  where  the  soil  and 
climatic  conditions,  markets  near  by,  or  cheap  transportation 
to  and  from  those  locations,  are  to  be  found. 

When  a  suitable  and  satisfactory  location  is  decided  upon, 
here  then  the  ideal  market  garden  or  farm,  the  future  home, 
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the  business  venture,  the  independent  life,  the  individual 
effort,  begins.  Like  one  who  fishes  in  the  ocean  and  from 
his  experience  knows  where  the  best  fish  are,  so  the  tiller  of 
the  soil  finds  his  spot,  his  ideal  location,  in  suitable  soil  and, 
surroundings,  and  here  he  pitches,  his  tent. 

First  of  all  the  home,  and  all  else  to  follow,  should  be  made 
to  conform  to  this.  Year  after  year  the  generous  soil,  con- 
tributing its  bountiful  harvests,  brings  gladness  to  the  heart 
and  joy  and  happiness  .to  the  home  and  to  the  family. 

The  resident  of  the  city,  with  all  its  frivolous  life,  who  only 
lives  to  consume  and  carries  in  his  purse  about  all  his  source 
of  supply,  can  never  realize  the  contented  mind,  the  joyfulness 
and  the  happiness  of  the  independent  farmer  and  his  family. 
This  when  his  barns  and  store-houses  and  cellars  are  full,  who 
but  the  farmer  and  market  gardener  can  best  realize  and  tell 
of  this? 

Again  as  to  the  location.  Who  of  the  first  settlers  on  the 
then  so  called  Poverty  Plains,  in  Arlington,  could  foresee  what 
today  can  be  seen  there,  a  veritable  "  Garden  of  Eden,"  spoken 
of  by  the  visiting  German  farmers,  during  the  past  year,  as 
showing  the  most  fertile,  scientific  and  highly  cultivated  section 
seen  by  them  during  their  fourteen  thousand  miles  of  travel, — 
a  barren  waste  of  land  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose;  horticul- 
tural science  built  up  and  constructed  on  entirely  new  and 
modern  lines.  So  location  may  be  incidentally  made  to  conform 
with  surrounding  circumstances. 

THE  HOME. 

First  of  all  then  should  come  the  home,  and  all  else  that 
may  follow  should  be  made  to  beautify,  to  build  up  and  to 
conform  to  this. 

Trees  grow  while  we  are  sleeping,  they  add  value  to  the 
home,  they  beautify  and  shelter,  and  they  stand  long  after 
those  who  planted  them,  as  a  living  contribution  to  posterity, 
their  monument,  appreciated  for  their  grateful  shade.  Plant 
trees  then  about  the  home,  for  they  are  the  outside  sentinels, 
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bearing  fruit,  guarding,  protecting  and  beautifying  nature  and 
our  living  home. 

Having  conceived  his  ideal  market  garden,  having  planned 
and  framed  in  his  mind,  and  then  on  paper,  what  he  may 
yet  sometime  see  in  reality.  For  every  business  has  its  ideal, — 
the  ideal  manufacture,  the  ideal  newspaper,  the  ideal  school, 
why  not  then  the  ideal  market  garden  and  farm?  First  of 
all,  no  matter  of  what  extent  or  limit  his  acreage,  here  he 
plants  his  home,  for  the  very  nature  of  his  business  compels 
him  to  locate  as  near  the  centre  of  his  operations  as  he  possibly 
can,  for  his  very  success  necessarily  demands  his  presence  here 
as  near  central  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 

Home  then,  and  its  surroundings,  must  be  considered,  and 
here  the  idealist  expends  his  best  thought,  practical  conven- 
ience and  comfort,  in  all  things,  for  the  family  means  much, — 
location  of  buildings,  one  of  these. 

The  dwelling  house,  when  possible,  on  the  most  prominent 
and  highest  elevation,  for  convenience  and  drainage,  as  well 
as  oversight,  and  view  of  his  surroundings  and  operations. 
All  this  is  essential,  and  adds  pleasure  to  his  business  and 
comfort  to  his  home.  Out-buildings  separated,  but  at  con- 
venient distance  from  the  dwelling.  There  are  many  things 
to  consider  in  the  location  of  the  principal  out-buildings.  Con- 
venience in  all  things  for  which  they  are  required,  comes  first 
of  all;  comfort  of  the  live  stock;  disposal  of  the  manure; 
and  first  of  all  the  cellar  should  be  made  most  convenient, 
as  the  receptacle  for  storing  and  preserving  fruit  and  vegetables 
to  be  sold  during  the  winter  months.  In  our  severe  winter 
climate,  frost-proof  cellars  are  absolutely  necessary  to  success 
in  preventing  great  loss  in  perishable  produce;  walls  made 
rat  proof,  and  cellar  bottom  cemented.  To  say,  in  after  life, 
when  all  is  completed,  the  home  that  I  live  in,  the  out-buildings 
and  store-houses,  the  plant  and  greenhouses, — all  those  have 
been  built  by  me,  or  under  my  direction.  This  in  itself  consti- 
tutes much  in  building  up  the  ideal  farm.  You  may  call  it 
sentiment  or  what  you  will,  but  is  there  anything  in  this  life 
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that  can  give  one  greater  pleasure  than:  "This  is  my  conception, 
I  have  built  my  home.7' 

The  barnyard  is  always  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore 
its  location  should  receive  all  due  consideration,  for  on  its 
convenience  much  labor  can  be  saved.  This  important 
auxiliary,  when  possible,  should  be  located  in  the  rear  and 
connected  with  the  barn;  the  manure  from  the  live  stock, 
all  refuse  and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  deposited  here. 
Also  where  the  poultry  are  kept,  the  hen-yard  and  poultry 
houses,  should  adjoin,  for  there  is  much  benefit  in  convenience 
in  the  care  and  management  by  this  concentration,  besides 
the  greater  importance  of  continuously  adding  to  that  impor- 
tant factor  to  success,  the  manure  heap.  The  range  of  the 
poultry  may  be  a  part  of  and  connected  with  the  barnyard. 

Thorough  and  complete  drainage  must  be  provided  for  the 
out-buildings  as  well  as  the  barnyard.  Proper  division  of  the 
barn,  cellar  or  storage  cellar,  is  absolutely  essential  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  odors  by  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  may 
be  placed  therein.  There  has  been  very  great  loss  and  dis- 
agreeable consequences  come  from  this,  and  this  applies  also 
to  all  outside  pits,  where  the  celery  crops  are  stored,  where 
all  impurities  either  in  the  covering  material  over  the  pits, 
or  in  fact  within,  should  be  absolutely  avoided.  Celery,  apples, 
pears  and  practically  all  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
are  used  by  the  consumer  without  cooking,  should  be  protected 
to  prevent  absorption. 

The  cold  storage  houses  where  chemicals  are  used  in  their 
process  of  manufacture  of  cold  air,  are  as  yet  unable  to  prevent 
this,  causing  much  dissatisfaction  to  the  seller,  as  well  as  to 
the  consumer.  Cold  storage  houses,  this  comparatively  new 
addition  to  civilization,  is  here  and  has  come  to  stay.  In 
looking  back  to  the  primitive  dugout  of  the  backwoodsman, 
and  the  most  modern  cold  storage  plant,  one  is  reminded  of 
the  advantages  over  the  past,  also  which  the  speculator  has 
in  these  days  over  the  farmer  in  storing  his  crops.  One  of 
our  best  and  largest  onion  growers  raised  and  stored  away  his  crop 
for  higher  prices,  in  those  earlier  days,  calling  in  one  of  the  largest 
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speculators  and  business  men  in  the  Quincy  market  to  see 
them,  he  remarked:  "We  do  not  like  to  see  you  doing  this, 
because  you  are  now  doing  what  has  been  done  by  us  hereto- 
fore." "  Capital/'  I  said,  "  allows  me  to  do  this  and  I,  as 
producer,  will  compete  in  the  market  with  you  as  to  price.'7 
The  competent  market  gardener  requires  intelligence  to 
construct,  to  lay  out,  to  cultivate,  to  harvest  and  to  sell  his 
products.  His  own  individual  ability  and  intelligence  comes 
first  of  all.  His  plans  are  premeditated,  for  about  all  his 
operations  are  outlined  in  advance.  His  crew  are  what  he 
himself  selects,  he  always  remains  the  captain,  he  plows  the 
main  furrow,  and  he  stands  responsible  for  the  result.  It 
requires  now  the  educated  brain,  the  skilled  and  trained  hand, 
to  bring  the  best  and  the  largest  results  from  an  ever  generous 
soil,  and  this  more  than  super-abundance  of  muscle.  Still 
this  also  must  be  in  fair  supply.  But  where  the  market  garde- 
ner's operations  are  large  or  fair  to  medium,  the  ability  of 
his  lieutenant  should  always  correspond  fairly  well  with  that 
of  his  own. 

In  this  age  of  agricultural  machinery,  America  undoubtedly 
leads  all  the  world  in  the  perfection  and  durability  of  construc- 
tion, and  how  to  apply  properly  the  various  machines  to  field 
and  garden.  Operations  will  require  intelligence  second  to  no 
other,  even  to  that  required  in  general  manufactures.  This 
then  is  why  the  best  help  to  be  had  is  generally  hired,  even 
at  a  somewhat  higher  price  than  that  obtained  on  the  ordinary 
farm.  And  yet  something  more  may  be  added,  permanency 
means  settlement  and  location  near  one's  home.  Your  work 
people  are  your  neighbors  sometimes. 

And  this  also  brings  a  factor  in  the  construction  of  the  ideal 
market  gardener's  home.  The  schoolhouse  is  soon  called  for; 
the  workmen's  children,  as  well  as  one's  own,  soon  demand 
attention,  and  this  desirable  addition  should  never  be  denied. 
This  is  another  most  important  reason  why  those  who  are  to 
be  employed  should  be  the  very  best  help  to  be  had.  The 
boys  and  girls  are  soon  the  men  and  women,  and  will  take 
your  place  and  mine. 
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All  this  I  have  experienced  in  my  forty  years  of  New  England 
farm  life,  and  the  boys  of  yesterday  are  the  men  of  today. 
Side  by  side  at  our  public  town  meetings,  they  whose  parents 
were  yours  and  my  employees,  are  in  the  councils  of  the  town 
and  city  governments.  No  one  now  raises  a  question  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  public  schools  in  any  town  or  city.  The 
old-fashioned  method  universally  adopted  forty  years  ago,  of 
boarding  and  lodging  the  help,  making  them  members  of  the 
family,  is  now,  where  possible,  discontinued,  and  no  one  thing 
has  contributed  more  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
family  than  this. 

Many  years  ago  I  adopted  the  plan  now  almost  universally 
used  of  providing  tenements  for  married  help,  and  they  caring 
for  and  providing  a  home  for  the  unmarried  ones.  This  plan 
is  most  satisfactory,  and  contributes  very  largely  towards 
making  and  building  up  the  ideal  New  England  market  garde- 
ner's and  farmer's  home. 

WHOM  SHOULD  THE  FARMER  OR  MARKET  GARDENER  EMPLOY? 

The  market  gardener,  whose  occupation  requires  the  better 
type  of  intelligence  to  conduct  his  business,  must  employ  the 
best,  and  in  his  section  only  the  elements  which  by  nature 
and  from  natural  instincts  are  best  fitted  for  his  business. 

Plain,  ordinary  or  general  farming  has  a  class  of  laborers 
which  fits  that  line  of  agriculture,  and  the  compensation  corres- 
ponds to  the  requirements  of  his  work,  which  neither  requires 
or  expects  the  steadiness  of  employment  nor  the  wages  that 
are  paid  in  first-class  market  gardens.  Permanency  of  labor, 
continuance  of  employment,  is  perfectly  natural  to  both  men 
and  women,  and  all  others  who  depend  upon  their  daily  toil 
for  their  living. 

Then  first  of  all  in  the  employment  of  the  kind  of  labor 
required,  is  good  judgment  to  get  help  because  of  the  possibility 
of  the  permanency  of  the  employee.  But  it  may  be  asked: 
"Why  is  this  permanency  necessary,  and  why  more  than  in 
ordinary  farming?"  I,  myself,  am  a  graduate  from  both, 
and  think  I  am  well  qualified  to  answer  the  question,  because 
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I  have  clone  plain  farming,  kept  a  dairy  of  forty  cows,  raised 
stock,  both  horses  and  cattle,  and  so  being  qualified  I  may 
answer  the  question,  why  this  difference?  Because  the  risk 
of  very  great  loss  in  the  business  of  market  gardening,  the 
risk  undoubtedly  is  large  in  so  many  ways.  Great  losses  can 
and  do  occur.  A  case  in  mind,  where  a  gardener  lost  through  a 
drunken  employee  letting  his  fires  go  down  on  one  of  those  cold 
nights  recently,  destroying,  in  a  night,  years  of  toil.  Therefore 
the  utmost  vigilance  at  all  times  is  required  to  be  the  successful 
market  gardener,  who  should  always  plow  the  main  furrow, 
or  hold  the  reins. 

Market  gardening  is  an  ideal  occupation.  The  utmost 
vigilance  and  perseverance  under  difficulties,  system  in  all 
things,  judgment  in  classifying  crops,  and  preparation, — all 
these  are  necessary  for  complete  success. 

While,  in  the  general  farming  industry,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  not  run  on  business  principles,  this  is  not  so,  and  does 
not  apply  to  market  gardening. 

A  system  of  bookkeeping  best  fitted  to  each  man's  business 
generally  prevails,  and  this  according  to  the  volume  of  the 
business  done.  That  market  gardening  can  be  brought  down 
to,  and  made  a  thoroughly  systematic  business,  reference  can 
be  made  to  those  now  engaged  in  the  business,  by  such  market 
gardeners  as  W.  W.  Rawson,  of  Arlington;  Hittinger  Bros., 
of  Belmont;  Frank  Cooledge,  of  Watertown;  and  many  others 
who  are  now  supplying  the  Boston  market  with  the  leading 
products  of  the  garden,  the  orchard  and  the  farm.  What 
manufacturing,  or  any  other  business,  is  it  possible  to  work 
successfully  without  adopting,  first  of  all,  method  and  daily 
rule  in  doing  one's  work? 

Commencing  with  a  daily  noting  in  the  calendar  the  tem- 
perature taken  from  a  first-class  thermometer  once  or  more 
each  day:  1st.  clear  or  cloudy.  Snow  or  rain.  Then  the 
degree  of  heat  or  cold  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  and  you 
have  a  most  pleasing  knowledge  acquired  by  a  few  minutes' 
loss  of  time,  which  gives  you  a  record,  not  only  good  for  future 
reference,  but  also  a  daily  knowledge  that  is  of  much  value. 
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How  many,  for  instance,  here  in  this  audience  can  tell  from 
memory  that  in  January,  of  the  present  year,  there  were  eigh- 
teen clear  days;  five,  cloudy;  seven,  snowing;  and  one,  raining. 
February:  clear,  seventeen;  cloudy,  five;  snowing,  four; 
raining,  three.  Who,  then,  but  those  who  note  down  upon 
their  calendar  the  daily  temperature  and  weather  conditions 
can  possibly  recall  this  useful  and  practical  knowledge? 

The  question  may  be  asked:  "What  does  this  information 
amount  to,  and  how  applied,  to  assist  one  in  market  gardening 
and  farming  business  and  taken  but  once  a  day?"  Go  into 
the  average  greenhouse,  successfully  growing  either  flowering 
plants,  or  that  demanding  equal  or  higher  scientific  skill  or 
knowledge,  that  of  growing  and  maturing  a  vegetable  crop, 
either  lettuce  or  cucumbers,  in  mid-winter,  and  you  at  once 
see  the  absolute  necessity  for  this  study,  whether  the  opera- 
tions are  upon  a  large  or  medium  scale.  The  daily  temperature 
in  greenhouses,  and  that  of  out-of-doors  should  be  recorded 
side  by  side  where  the  crop  is  growing,  and  this  is  the  compass 
which  directs  and  instructs  the  skilful  grower. 

The  old  time  market  gardener  grew  a  variety  of  both  fruits 
and  vegetables.  His  market  from  house  to  house  was  laborious, 
but  very  pleasing,  his  customers  always  welcomed  him,  for 
he  dealt  honestly  and  served  them  well.  The  open  market  of 
the  present  day,  or  the  commission  houses,  which  are  now  selling 
largely  the  products  of  the  gardens  or  farms,  have  superseded 
the  old  way,  but  this  change  also  requires  honest  dealing 
in  the  packing,  in  presentable  form,  of  the  products  of  the 
farm.  "How  have  you  built  up  such  a  large  trade  in  selling 
my  celery?"  said  I  to  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  the  Quincy 
market.  "Because  we  can  sell  every  bunch  right  down  through 
the  box,"  was  his  reply. 

Then  honest  dealing,  in  the  open  market,  as  well  as  with 
your  commission  house,  is  another  of  the  necessities  that  bring 
success. 

I  am  a  great  lover  of  fruit  growing  and  try  to  study  the 
unfolding  bud,  the  expanding  leaf,  the  beautiful  blossom  and 
the  matured  fruit.    One  of  my  resolutions  is  yearly  to  plant 
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a  tree  or  to  plant  a  vine  in  any  available  place,  spring  or  fall, 
care  for  them  to  maturity  and  rejoice  at  their  fruiting.  There- 
fore plant  fruit  trees,  and  if  you  do  not  live  to  enjoy  the  fruit, 
someone  else  will.  But  more  than  all  else  the  apple,  the  pear, 
the  peach,  the  plum,  surrounding  the  ideal  Xew  England 
market  gardener's  home,  will  add  to  its  value  and  remain  long 
a  reminder  of  his  true  worth. 

Specializing  is  now  prevailing,  so  that  the  grower  of  many 
varieties  of  yesterday,  is  today  the  producer  of  only  one  or 
two.  The  market  gardener  becomes  the  florist,  a  degree  higher 
perhaps  in  scientific  knowledge,  but  not  in  the  enlightened 
mind  and  progression,  which  must  always  lead  in  the  growing 
of  the  necessary  and  substantial  fruit  and  vegetable  products. 
I  am  a  fruit  grower  because  I  like  and  am  in  love  with  the 
business:  this  branch  of  which  occupies  perhaps  one-half  of 
my  premises,  and  is  the  very  ideal  of  the  pleasure  in  my  business. 
The  acquisition  of  great  wealth,  now  prevailing,  is  as  nothing 
in  comparison  to  pleasure  in  one's  life,  found  only  in  content- 
ment of  mind  and  being  in  love  with  his  business.  The  great 
Bismarck,  asked  to  define  '•Happiness."  replied:  '"The  gardener 
in  his  own  garden,  pruning  knife  in  hand/' 

To  specialize  means  investment  of  capital,  a  venture  in  a 
few  rather  than  in  the  many  crops.  This  question,  is  it  best, 
is  for  the  individual,  his  surroundings,  his  advantages  and  his 
capital,  but  greater  and  above  all.  brains,  the  educated,  scientific 
common  sense. 

The  question  once  asked  was:  "Is  the  greenhouse  necessary 
for  the  market  gardener  and  the  farmer";  while  at  the  present 
time,  "Is  the  farm  necessary  for  the  greenhouse?" 

The  use  of  immense  quantities  of  glass  for  floriculture  and 
vegetable  growing  will  still  continue  to  multiply,  for  soil  sterili- 
zation has  settled  the  question  as  to  the  safe  investment  of 
capital  in  this  business,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  this  discover}*  of  partial  sterilization 
of  the  soil  by  heat  applied  through  perforated  steam  pipes 
up  to  a  temperature  of  212  degrees  will  cleanse  the  soil  of 
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insect  and  fungus  diseases,  leaving  it  in  condition  to  produce 
the  best  greenhouse  crops. 

There  are  good  market  gardeners  who  still  avoid  the  green- 
house, but  use  hotbeds  for  plant  growing,  and  are  successful 
in  the  instructions  which  are  acquired  in  growing,  in  this  much 
more  simple  form,  plants  and  crops  suitable  to  them.  But 
the  greenhouse  in  comparison  with  the  hotbed  is  like  the 
college  to  the  primary  school.  The  market  gardener  who 
can  step  up  from  the  hotbed  to  the  greenhouse  and  work  this 
successfully,  has  reached  the  highest  degree,  scientifically,  in 
the  horticultural  profession. 

To  be  a  proficient,  up-to-date  market  gardener  requires  some 
education,  but  if  deficient  he  soon  gets  there,  for  he  is  always 
a  student.  President  Charles  Eliot,  of  Harvard  College,  would 
make  an  excellent  horticulturist  because  he  is  an  idealist.  The 
great  university  is  his  ideal,  for  there  he  is  now  engaged  in 
conceiving  and  building  up  a  magnificent  structure  for  the 
education  of  coming  generations. 

The  market  gardener  should  be  well  read,  not  alone  in  the 
agricultural  magazines  and  newspapers,  but  also  in  the  very 
best  standard  books  on  agriculture,  horticulture  and  the  raising 
of  stock.  The  old  time  gardener  and  farmer  cared  but  very 
little  for  book  information,  and  no  wonder,  for  in  his  day  there 
was  but  little  to  be  had,  but  today  no  question  in  agriculture, 
the  science  of  horticulture,  the  raising  of  stock,  the  dairy  and 
the  science  of  poultry*  raising  but  are  to  be  had;  and  all  this 
at  so  slight  a  cost  that  no  progressive  producer  can  afford  to 
be  without  the  books,  the  modern  publications,  without  which 
the  market  gardener  would  be  like  a  ship  without  rudder  or 
compass,  her  captain  endeavoring  to  navigate  the  seas. 

It  is  by  reading  that  we  learn  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past;  and  prepare  for  the  future  by  as  broad  a  knowledge  as 
possible,  how  seeds  are  raised,  plants  are  grown,  whether  from 
seed  or  cuttings,  and  which  are  best.  All  this  can  be  learned 
from  reading. 

Let  the  farmer  and  horticulturist  then  consider  his  occupa- 
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tion  amongst  the  blest,  for  in  this  great  country,  living  in 
his  ideal  country  home,  surrounded  by  his  family,  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  his  labor,  he  may  well  say:  "I  am  a  king,  for 
the  independence  of  my  occupation  makes  me  so.  I  help  to 
feed  the  masses,  to  fill  the  poor  man's  basket,  bringing  abun- 
dance to  his  door,  and  to  the  man  of  wealth,  the  delightful 
luxuries  for  his  banquet  table.  But  greater  than  all,  and  above 
all  else,  I  am  enabled  to  live  a  better  life,  to  stand  among  men, 
because  out  of  the  generous  soil,  with  hard,  honest  toil  I  produce 
enough  for  my  living  and  my  home." 

This  then  I  give  you  as  my  ideal  New  England  market  garden 
and  home. 


gth  March,  A.  D.  1904. 


ANNUAL  REUNION  AND  SOCIAL  GATHERING. 

64th  Anniversary  of  Organization  and 
62nd  of  Incorporation. 


Committee  on  Reception:  President  Hadwen,  Secretary 
Hixon,  C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Edward  W.  Breed,  Nathaniel  Paine, 
Henry  B.  Watts,  Charles  Greenwood,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Hixon,  Mrs.  W. 
DeWitt  Manning,  Miss  Minnie  Ellam  and  Miss  Laura  Joudrey. 

An  informal  reception  was  held  from  six  to  six-thirty  under 
the  direction  of  President  Hadwen  and  Charles  W.  Wood, 
toast-master  for  the  evening,  after  which  the  company 
marched  to  the  banquet  hall  above. 

Those  seated  at  the  head  table  were :  President  0.  B.  Hadwen ; 
Mayor  Walter  H.  Blodgett;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Wood; 
Marcus  M.  Burdick  of  Providence,  President  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Horticultural  Society;  President  Jonathan  Eames, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers,  Sherborn;  Burton 
W.  Potter  of  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society;  J. 
Lewis  Ellsworth,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture; F.  A.  Waugh,  Horticulturist  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  of  Amherst;  William  P.  Rich  of  Boston, 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Ladd  of  Sturbridge,  Master  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Grange;  W.  W.  Rawson,  President  of  the  Market  Gar- 
deners' Association  of  Boston;  Prof.  H.  T.  Fernald  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College;  C.  W.  Smith,  Secretary 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society;  Michael  Sullivan, 
Revere;  Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Clifton;  George  Cruikshanks, 
Fitchburg;   A.  W.  Macomber,  H.  R.  Tiell,  Bristol,  Rhode 
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Island;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Draper;  J.  K.  Greene;  Secretary 
Adin  A.  Hixon  and  wife. 

President  0.  B.  Hadwen  called  upon  Mayor  Blodgett  to  say 
grace,  in  place  of  Dr.  Willard  Scott,  who  appeared  later  in 
the  evening. 

President  Hadwen  called  to  order  at  seven-forty  o'clock, 
and  welcomed  the  guests  and  members  of  the  Society. 

In  our  organization  there  is  but  little  pride  of  family  or 
wealth.  Men  and  women  are  rated  by  their  merits,  by  their 
zeal  and  intelligence  and  industry  in  promoting  the  objects 
that  the  founders  of  this  Society  and  those  of  their  associates 
and  successors,  have  done  for  the  improvement  and  profit  of 
the  community. 

At  this  Society  meeting  it  is  our  privilege  to  learn  from  each 
other,  and  to  discuss  the  best  methods  of  improving  our  homes, 
our  lands,  our  fruits  and  our  flowers,  culling  year  after  year, 
from  our  gardens,  from  the  wisdom  of  scientists  and  thinkers, 
from  our  exhibitions  and  from  the  experience  of  practical 
workers. 

Let  us  strive  to  make  labor  respectable  and  respected  for 
both  sexes.  The  idea  that  labor  is  degrading  is  anti-republican 
and  void  of  good  sense.  Many  lady  members  of  this  Society 
are  engaged  in  horticulture,  cultivating  their  own  gardens,  and 
are  even  more  accomplished  in  all  phases  pertaining  to  good 
living  and  to  good  society,  with  their  practical  knowledge  of 
horticulture. 

This  Society  is  large  enough,  strong  enough  and  able  enough 
to  take  a  commanding  position  with  reference  to  all  matters 
that  pertain  to  the  interests  it  represents,  and  was  incorporated 
to  foster. 

It  has  recentty  discussed  the  encouragement  of  school  gardens, 
to  teach  the  young  the  use  of  their  hands  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth,  to  produce  something  that  will  add  largely  to 
future  enjoyment  of  life;  that  will  interest  every  member  to 
make  active  workers  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  Society  and 
the  public  at  large,  and  a  distinct  educational  value  to  those 
engaged  in  the  good  training  of  both  head  and  hand. 
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President  Hadwen  referred  to  the  old-time  idea  that  little 
knowledge  was  necessary  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  the 
changes  in  that  respect.  He  recommended  a  course  of  study, 
in  which  agriculture  and  horticulture  should  have  increased 
attention  in  the  public  schools. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  school 
garden,  a  sentiment  which  was  received  with  applause.  He 
told  of  the  past  good  the  Society  has  done,  especially  the  record 
for  the  past  year,  and  predicted  better  work  in  the  future. 

President  Hadwen  introduced  Gen.  Charles  W.  Wood  as 
toast-master,  and  that  gentleman  was  received  with  applause, 
which  was  repeated  all  the  way  through  the  speaking,  as  he 
got  in  a  delicate  jab  at  some  one  of  his  victims,  and  in  turn 
was  made  to  realize  there  were  others,  when  the  speakers 
turned  on  him. 

Gen.  Wood  dwelt  on  the  desire  of  the  fatigued  dweller  in 
the  cities  for  a  life  in  the  country,  and  then  introduced  Mayor 
W.  H.  Blodgett  as  the  first  speaker,  saying  he  was  always 
the  mayor  of  the  Society,  and  now  has  merely  a  broader  field. 

The  mayor  was  received  with  applause,  and  told  of  the 
different  positions  which  he  has  had  and  wondered  since  he 
was  asked  to  do  the  work  of  a  minister  at  the  dinner,  if  he 
was  a  minister  and  did  not  know  it. 

He  praised  the  Society  and  the  farmers  of  Worcester  county, 
and  said  it  was  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Society 
that  better  fruit  is  raised  in  this  section  than  formerly,  but 
some  of  the  influence  undoubtedly  came  from  the  kicks  of 
the  marketmen,  a  sentiment  which  evoked  laughter.  He 
believed  in  organizations,  and  referred  especially  to  the  Grange 
and  the  work  he  has  seen  it  do  here  and  in  New  York.  He 
urged  a  setting  of  high  ideals  and  a  constant  endeavor  to  attain 
them. 

W.  W.  Rawson,  Arlington,  Vice-President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  President  of  the  Boston  Market 
Gardeners'  Association,  Selectman  of  Arlington,  largest  market 
gardener  in  America,  and  head  of  a  large  seed  store,  was  next 
introduced  and  responded  with  some  good  stories,  a  poem, 
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and  urging  for  study  of  new  methods  and  use  of  brains,  rather 
than  manual  labor,  in  order  to  attain  better  results.  He  told 
of  the  debt  the  Massachusetts  Society  owes  to  the  Worcester 
Society,  and  the  success  the  exhibitors  from  Worcester  have 
had  at  Boston. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  Horticulturist  at  Amherst  College,  was 
the  next  speaker,  and  he  kept  the  party  laughing  most  of  the 
time  by  his  admonitions  to  always  stand  up  for  one's  own 
methods  and  ways,  and  he  illustrated  how  this  could  be  done 
to  the  confusion  of  the  outsider  who  tries  to  get  ahead  of  the 
New  England  man  in  horticultural  matters. 

President  Burton  W.  Potter  of  the  Worcester  Agricultural 
Society  got  square  with  the  toast-master  for  a  starter,  and 
then  dwelt  on  the  changes  in  the  ideals  of  the  people,  who 
formerly  regarded  a  residence  in  a  city  as  the  better  thing, 
but  who  have  learned  to  regard  the  country  as  the  place  afford- 
ing true  living.  He  gave  figures  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  the  country  as  a  place  of  residence  over  the  city  from  many 
standpoints. 

Joseph  K.  Greene  was  called  on,  and  he  kept  the  gathering 
amused  by  his  observations  on  horticultural  and  other  topics. 
He  regretted  one  thing,  which  has  not  been  preserved  or  canned 
up  to  the  present,  the  boyish  appetite. 

There  was  applause  at  this  point  for  Rev.  Dr.  Willarcl  Scott, 
pastor  of  Piedmont  church,  who  came  in  late  and  took  a  seat 
at  the  head  table. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd,  Sturbridge,  was  called  on  to  speak 
for  the  State  Grange,  as  her  husband,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
order,  was  unable  to  do  so.  She  spoke  for  the  Grange  and 
its  usefulness,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
as  w^ell,  and  eulogized  it  as  a  great  factor  in  the  country's  life. 

Rev.  Dr.  Scott  was  the  next  speaker,  and  he  briefly  told 
of  his  pleasure  at  being  present,  and  then  got  after  the  toast- 
master  in  a  keen  and  witty  style  which  brought  out  laughter 
and  applause. 

Michael  Sullivan,  Chairman  of  the  Revere  Selectmen,  who 
is  trying  to  combine  horticulture  and  politics,  told  cheerfully 
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of  his  success  at  it,  and  his  liking  for  horticulture,  and  the 
necessity  for  clean  politics  in  his  town,  which  has  doubled  its 
population  in  the  past  six  years,  and  which  is  a  scene  of  cosmo- 
politan confusion  at  the  present  time. 

Gen.  Wood  explained  why  he  did  not  call  on  Secretary  J. 
Lewis  Ellsworth  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  hour 
being  later  than  was  scheduled  for  the  closing  of  the  speech- 
making. 

After  the  close  of  the  session  in  the  banquet  hall,  there  was 
dancing  in  the  main  hall,  to  music  by  BicknelFs  orchestra. 

The  floor  director  was  Arthur  J.  Marble;  and  his  assistants 
were,  A.  M.  Powell  and  W.  K.  Stanley;  and  the  aids  were, 
Edward  A.  Bartlett,  Fred  H.  Hammond,  Henry  E.  Kinney, 
Myron  F.  Converse,  Robert  B.  Rich  and  Allyne  W.  Hixon. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  winter  meetings  and  the 
reunion  was:  Arthur  J.  Marble,  Edward  W.  Breed  of  Clinton, 
C.  L,  Hartshorn,  President  Hadwen  and  Secretary  Hixon. 
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ESSAY 

BY 

JOHN  W.  CLARK,  North  Hadley,  Mass. 
Theme: — Cold  Storage  for  the  Orchardist. 

Commercial  orcharding  on  an  extended  scale  is  of  recent  date 
and  the  markers  of  today,  instead  of  depending  on  the  local 
supply  as  in  years  past,  receive  fruits  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  our  land. 

This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  increase  of  railroads 
and  adoption  of  refrigerator  cars  and  cold  storage,  which  makes 
possible  the  marketing  of  the  most  perishable  fruits  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  miles  from  the  place  they  were  grown. 

Passing  over  the  benefit  cold  storage  is  to  fruit  growers  in 
other  parts  of  our  land,  let  us  see  what  advantage  can  be  de- 
rived from  it  in  the  handling  and  marketing  of  the  products 
of  our  orchards. 

The  old  way  of  storing  the  apple  crop  in  cellars  and  ordinary 
buildings,  subject  to  the  daily  variations  of  temperature,  is 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  among  the  most  progressive 
orcharclists,  as  too  uncertain  and  wasteful;  and  in  their  place 
houses  are  being  built  especially  for  storing  fruits,  where  the 
inside  temperature  can  be  controlled  and  held  without  variation 
at  the  desired  point. 

In  taking  up  this  subject  of  cold  storage  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  cold  storage  does  not  of  itself  add  anything 
to  the  quality,  quantity  or  value  of  the  fruit.  It  simply  holds 
the  fruit  without  variation  at  a  certain  degree  of  temperature 
(with  the  apple  32°  F.  is  considered  the  best),  and  dees  net 
insure  against  loss  from  decay  or  spread  of  disease. 
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The  grower  or  handler,  and  not  the  one  in  charge  of  the 
storage,  is  responsible  for  all  loss  from  these  two  sources. 

Fruit  that  is  well  grown,  free  from  disease,  picked  at  the 
right  time  and  placed  as  soon  as  picked  in  cold  storage,  will 
continue  sound  for  a  long  time;  while  fruit  that  is  poorly 
grown,  diseased  and  over-ripe  when  stored  will  come  out  in 
poor  condition;  as  disease  and  decay  are  not  entirely  checked 
while  in  cold  storage,  unless  the  fruit  is  kept  continually  frozen, 
but  will  continue  to  increase,  though  more  slowly  than  when 
stored  in  the  common  way. 

The  advantages  to  the  orchardist  of  having  a  building  in 
which  the  temperature  can  be  regulated  in  which  to  store  his 
fruits  can  be  summed  up  under  four  different  heads: — 

1st.  The  crop  of  fruit  can  be  gathered  and  housed  in  a 
much  shorter  time  with  the  same  amount  of  help  than  when 
it  is  barrelled  and  shipped  at  the  time  of  picking.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  is  much  greater  than  those  who  have  had  but 
little  or  no  experience  in  handling  a  large  crop  of  fruit  imagine. 
For  with  a  large  crop  of  fruit,  and  help  scarce  and  hard  to 
get,  the  loss  caused  by  storms  and  by  the  fruit  getting  over-ripe 
and  dropping  from  the  trees  often  amounts  to  one-third  or 
one-half  of  the  total  crop.  While  the  market  value  of  a  dropped 
apple  is  not  over  one-half  or  two-thirds  what  it  would  have 
been  if  picked. 

2nd.  The  dropped  and  short-lived  fruit  that  must  be  dis- 
posed of  at  once  can  be  held  until  this  soft  and  cheap  grade 
of  fruit,  with  which  the  markets  are  often  overstocked  during 
the  time  the  crop  is  being  harvested,  has  been  disposed  of, 
when  better  prices  can  usually  be  realized. 

3rd.  The  work  of  assorting  and  barrelling  the  fruit  can  be 
done  during  winter,  when  help  is  more  plenty  and  cheaper 
than  at  the  time  the  crop  is  being  gathered. 

4th.  It  puts  the  orchardist  in  a  position  where  he  is  not 
compelled  to  sell  his  fruit  at  a  sacrifice  on  a  glutted  market, 
to  prevent  loss  from  decay,  but  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
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watch  the  markets  for  the  best  time  to  dispose  of  his  fruits. 
It  also  gives  a  longer  time  in  which  to  handle  the  crop. 

The  orchardist  intending  to  store  his  fruit  to  get  the  best 
results,  should  grow  it  free  from  insects  and  disease;  care 
should  be  taken  to  give  the  fruit  plenty  of  sunshine  and  air 
while  it  is  growing,  that  it  may  be  well  colored  when  picked, 
as  color  is  of  great  importance  to  successful  storage  of  fruits, 
as  that  which  is  of  poor  color  is  more  subject  to  scald  while 
in  storage  than  fruit  which  is  well  colored.  The  degree 
of  ripeness  at  the  time  of  picking  is  an  important  factor  in 
storing  fruit  ;  it  should  be  well  colored,  but  firm  and  not  over- 
ripe. 

If  there  is  one  thing  on  which  success  in  storing  fruit  depends 
more  than  upon  another  that  the  orchardist  has  to  do  with, 
it  is  to  get  the  fruit  from  the  trees  to  the  storage  within  the 
shortest  time  possible,  for  an  apple  ripens  much  faster  after 
it  is  picked,  especially  if  the  weather  is  warm,  than  when  it 
is  hanging  on  the  tree.  An  apple  that  has  begun  to  ripen 
before  it  is  placed  in  cold  storage,  will  go  on  ripening,  though 
more  slowly  than  if  it  had  been  kept  in  the  ordinary  way. 

I  am  not  here  as  an  architect  to  tell  you  what  is  the  best 
way  to  construct  a  building  for  cold  storage,  but  simply  to 
give  my  experience  in  building  and  running  the  house  I  have, 
which  was  built  in  1898. 

The  main  building  is  forty-two  feet  long  and  thirty-two  feet 
wide  outside  measurement,  with  7-foot  posts,  with  2-inch  by 
4-inch  studding  between.  The  house  rests  on  a  stone  and  brick 
foundation.  On  the  outside  the  house  is  boarded  with  novelty 
siding.  Building  paper  was  used  between  the  studding  ;  when  it 
was  boarded  with  matched  pine,  this  was  papered,  then  2-inch 
by  4-inch  studding,  which  was  again  boarded;  the  4-inch  space 
made  by  this  boarding  is  filled  with  charcoal  dust  (using  some 
500  bushels),  this  boarding  is  also  papered  and  2-inch  by  4-inch 
studding  again  put  up  and  again  it  is  boarded,  this  gives  a 
wall  about  16  inches  thick  with  three  4-inch  spaces,  the  middle 
one  rilled  with  charcoal  dust;  the  outside  and  inside  space  are 
dead  air  spaces. 
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In  the  roof  above  the  main  part  of  the  building  is  an  ice 
box,  6  feet  high  and  9  feet  wide,  running  the  whole  length. 
The  floor  of  the  ice  box  is  covered  with  galvanized  iron,  which 
is  inclined  one  inch  to  one  side  and  carries  the  water  into  a 
gutter,  from  which  it  runs  through  pipes  to  the  ground  into 
a  drain. 

Extending  the  whole  length  of  the  ice  box  on  each  side  is 
an  open  space  15  inches  wide,  for  the  circulation  of  air  between 
the  main  storage  room  and  the  ice  box. 

In  each  end  of  the  ice  box  are  double  doors  for  putting  in 
ice,  which  is  stored  in  an  icehouse  near  the  end  of  the  cold 
storage. 

The  ice  is  drawn  up  to  the  ice  box  by  horse  and  pulleys. 
About  two  hundred  20-inch  cakes  are  used  at  each 'filling. 
The  number  of  times  the  house  has  to  be  iced  depends  on  the 
weather  during  picking  and  upon  the  amount  of  fruit  stored. 
I  have  never  filled  it  over  four  times  in  one  season.  Ice  is 
kept  in  the  box  from  the  time  fruit  is  first  stored  in  the  fall 
until  the  fruit  is  all  taken  out  in  the  spring,  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  storage  room  from  varying  during  the  warm  weather 
that  usually  occurs  during  winter.  In  the  main  part  of 
the  building  are  inside  and  outside  doors  at  each  end.  Between 
these  doors  is  a  sliding  door  with  iron  rods  3  inches  apart  to 
keep  out  intruders  when  the  other  doors  are  opened  on  frosty 
nights  to  cool  the  house  and  save  ice. 

The  floor  is  of  brick,  with  the  exception  of  the  driveway 
and  walk  to  the  workroom,  which  is  situated  at  one  side  of 
the  main  building,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  double  doors  ; 
this  room  is  14  feet  by  22  feet. 

The  temperature  of  the  house  can  be  held  at  about  40°  F., 
while  the  weather  is  warm  both  night  and  day,  but  when  there 
are  frosty  nights  it  can  be  lowered  by  opening  the  house  at 
night  and  closing  it  before  the  sun  is  up  in  the  morning,  and 
as  the  outside  temperature  gets  colder,  that  inside  the  storage 
room  can  be  gradually  brought  down  to  32°  F.  where  it  can 
be  held  with  little  variation  until  spring. 

If  the  fruit  is  stored  each  day  as  it  is  picked  and  kept  in 
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a  temperature  not  higher  than  40°  F.  and  lowered  as  frosty- 
nights  will  allow,  apples  will  be  in  as  good  and  possibly  better 
condition  December  1st,  than  they  would  have  been  if  they 
were  exposed  to  our  ordinary  fall  weather  for  two  weeks  before 
being  put  in  the  most  approved  cold  storage. 

One  is  often  asked  if  apples  do  not  sweat  or  gather  moisture 
while  in  storage.  In  running  my  house  I  have  found  no  trouble 
to  keep  it  dry  if  care  is  taken  not  to  open  the  house  and  admit 
the  outside  air  when  it  is  warmer  than  the  temperature  inside, 
for  when  a  warm  atmosphere  strikes  a  cold  surface  its  moisture 
is  condensed  and  deposited  on  that  surface;  this  never  happens 
when  a  cold  atmosphere  strikes  a  warm  surface,  and  it  is  my 
practice  to  open  all  of  the  doors  cold  nights  in  the  fall  to  admit 
the  outside  air  to  help  cool  the  fruit  and  save  ice. 

When  storing  apples  direct  from  the  orcherd  as  they  are  picked 
without  being  sorted,  I  prefer  storing  in  bins  rather  than  in 
barrels  or  boxes,  as  more  fruit  can  be  stored  in  a  given 
space;  fruit  stored  in  bins  will  cool  sooner  than  when  stored 
in  boxes  or  barrels;  this  cooling  of  the  fruit  rapidly  is  of  great 
importance. 

The  time  an  apple  will  keep  after  being  taken  from  cold 
storage  depends  on  the  degree  of  ripeness  when  taken  out  and 
the  temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
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GENERAL  RULES  FOR  ALL  EXHIBITIONS. 


A.  Strict  conformity  to  the  Regulations  and  Rules  will  be  ex- 
pected and  required,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  exhibitors  as  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 

B.  Correct  and  legible  names  must  be  attached  to  each  and 
every  Flower  or  Plant  entered  in  a  class  of  named  varieties. 

C.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  remain  within  the  Hall 
throughout  the  hours  of  Exhibition,  unless  special  permission  for 
their  removal  shall  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  etc. 

D.  All  Small  Fruits  must  be  entered  in  boxes  or  baskets  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Strawberries  or  Currants,  which  are  to  be  shown 
"flat");  but  they  may  be  displayed  subsequently  in  plates  or 
dishes,  at  the  taste  of  the  exhibitor. 

E.  No  person  shall  take  more  than  one  premium  under  the 
same  number. 

F.  The  Judges  may  correct,  before  the  close  of  any  Exhibition, 
awards  made  by  them,  if  satisfied  that  such  were  erroneous. 

G.  The  cards  of  exhibitors  competing  for  prizes  shall  be  re- 
versed, until  after  prizes  are  awarded. 

H.  Competitors  are  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  articles  are  invited.  Evasion  or  violation  of 
them  may  be  reported  to  the  Trustees  for  future  disqualification 
of  the  offender. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


1.  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  3-10,  April  14 
and  May  12.  Commencing  June  2  there  will  be  Exhibitions  every 
Thursday  until  and  including  September  29  and  October  13,  and 
November  10,  1904.  The  hours  of  Exhibition  will  be  between  3 
and  4.30  o'clock,  except  March  10,  October  13  and  November  10, 
for  which  see  days  of  Exhibition.  Articles  offered  for  premiums 
must  be  in  the  Hall  by  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  days  of  Exhibition 
except  those  noted  above.  Between  2.15  and  3  o'clock  the  Hall 
will  be  in  exclusive  charge  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Janitor,  who 
will  allow  no  one  else  to  be  present.  The  Judges  of  Award  and 
others  may  be  admitted  under  the  limitations  of  Rule  12. 

2.  Competition  for  premiums  is  open  to  all;  but  a  discount 
of  one-third  of  the  amount  will  be  made  from  awards  to  persons 
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who  are  not  members  of  the  Society;  and  it  is  strictly  required 
that  all  specimens  offered  for  premium  shall  have  been  grown  by 
the  competitors,  on  their  own  premises,  within  the  County  of 
Worcester,  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  (2)  months  previous  to  the 
date  of  exhibition. 

3.  After  the  articles  are  arranged  they  will  be  under  the  ex- 
clusive charge  of  the  Judges,  and  not  even  the  owners  will  have 
liberty  to  remove  them  until  the  exhibition  is  closed;  when  they 
will  be  delivered  as  the  contributors  may  direct. 

4.  No  cards  of  a  business  nature  will  be  allowed  on  any  ex- 
hibit competing  for  a  premium. 

5.  Where  a  certain  number  or  quantity  of  Plants,  Flowers, 
Fruits  or  Vegetables  is  designated  in  the  schedule,  there  must  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  number  or  quantity  of  specimens 
shown;  and  in  no  case  can  any  other  varieties  than  those  named 
in  the  schedule  be  substituted. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  competition 
all  inferior  specimens.  The  Judge  of  Fruits,  in  making  awards, 
will  be  governed  by  the  following  scale  of  .points: 


Quality    20 

Form    15 

Color    15 

Size    15 

Uniformity  in  size   15 

Freedom  from  imperfections    20 — 100 


7.  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  have  power  to  change  the 
time  of  exhibition  for  any  article,  if  an  earlier  or  later  season  renders 
such  change  necessary;  and  the  Secretary  is  requested  to  give 
notice  of  one  week,  in  some  daily  paper,  and  also  at  the  preceding 
exhibition,  when  a  change  in  the  schedule  is  proposed. 

8.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  be  correctly  named. 
Indefinite  appellations  such  as  "Pippin,"  "Sweeting,"  "Greening," 
etc.,  will  not  be  considered  as  names.  Any  person  exhibiting  the 
same  variety  of  Fruit  or  Vegetable,  under  different  names,  or 
exhibiting  as  grown  by  himself,  Flowers,  Fruit  or  Vegetables 
grown  by  another,  thereby  violating  the  objects  and  rules  of  the 
Society,  shall  be  debarred  from  competing  for  the  Society's  pre- 
miums until  reinstated. 
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9.  No  Flowers,  Plants,  Fruits  or  Vegetables  will  be  entitled 
to  a  premium  or  gratuity  unless  they  possess  points  of  superiority; 
and  the  Judges  are  strictly  required  to  withhold  awards  if,  in  their 
opinion,  the  articles  exhibited  do  not  merit  them;  nor  shall  any 
specimen  for  which  a  premium  has  been  once  awarded,  receive 
another  during  the  season. 

10.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  furnish  information  as  to 
their  mode  of  cultivation,  and  to  present  specimens,  for  trial  and 
examination,  if  requested. 

11.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Cut  Flowers,  for  competition,  the  use 
of  foliage  must  be  restricted  to  that  of  the  varieties  shown;  and 
not  more  than  five  blooms,  clusters,  sprays  or  spikes,  all  of  which 
shall  be  of  one  color,  and  of  one  variety,  shall  be  allowed  in  the 
same  bottle,  or  vase,  except  when  otherwise  specified  in  the 
schedule.  The  Judge  may  correct  any  error  that  he  thinks  was 
without  deliberate  purpose. 

12.  No  Judge  shall  award  a  premium  or  gratuity  in  any  case 
wherein  he  is  a  competitor,  or  has  an  actual  or  resultant  interest; 
in  any  such  case  the  judgment  shall  be  rendered  by  any  three  of 
the  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  whom  the  Judge 
shall  invite. 

|y  The  Judges  are  authorized  by  the  Trustees  to  invite  the 
assistance  of  competent  and  discreet  persons  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

13.  No  Judge  shall  require  anything  of  competitors,  respecting 
their  exhibits,  which  is  not  distinctly  specified  in  the  schedule. 
No  Flowers,  Fruits,  etc.,  etc.,  shall  be  put  on  the  tables,  for  com- 
petition for  premiums,  by  any  person  who  is  a  judge  as  to  the 
awards  to  be  made  for  Fruits,  Flowers,  etc.,  etc. 

14.  The  standard  number  required  for  an  exhibit,  whether  of 
Fruits  or  Vegetables,  will  be  twelve  (12);  unless  otherwise  specifi- 
cally declared.  The  usual  limit  of  measure,  save  for  Small  Fruits, 
will  be  a  half-peck. 

15.  All  premiums  that  are  not  claimed  within  three  months 
after  the  close  of  the  official  year  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Society. 

16.  The  awards  will  be  made  known  as  soon  as  the  cards  can 
be  filled  out  and  placed  upon  the  tables. 

17.  "Downing's  Fruits  of  America,"  revised  edition,  will  guide 
the  Judge  of  Fruits  in  his  decisions  upon  matters  at  issue. 


FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  FRUITS,  &  VEGETABLES. 

A..  D.  1904. 


BP  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
would  direct  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Judges  to  Rule  6! 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  competition 
all  inferior  specimens.  The  Judge  of  Fruits,  in  making  awards, 
will  be  governed  by  the  following  scale  of  points: 


Quality    20 

Form    15 

Color    15 

Size    15 

Uniformity  in  size    15 

Freedom  from  imperfections    20 


100  points. 

SPECIAL.  RULES. 

J.  Exhibitors  will  add  value  to  their  exhibits  by  having  all  specimens  correctly 
and  legibly  named,  and  the  number  of  varieties  written  on  the  entry  cards.  Notice 
of  which  will  be  taken  by  the  Judge  in  awarding  the  premiums. 

2.  The  Judge  shall  not  award  gratuities  for  flowers  that  are  covered  by  the  call 
of  that  day. 

3.  "While  it  is  expected  that  Exhibitors  will  take  pains  to  correctly  name  their 
exhibits,  the  Judge  will  not  exclude  an  exhibit  for  mistake  in  nomenclature. 

4.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Lilies  the  pollen  may  be  removed. 

By  vote  of  the  Trustees,  all  entries  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary, 
and  all  cards  made  out  by  him  or  his  assistant. 


Thursday,  March  3. 

|3P  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  1.    Not  to  exceed  20  blooms,  clus- 
ters, spravs  or  spikes  in  vases, 

four   premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CARNATIONS  — avith  foliage.— 
No.  2.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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ORCHIDS. — NOT  TO  EXCEED  20  VASES. — 


4 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

AZALEA  INDICA  — in  bloom.— 

No.  4.    One  plant,  three  premiums .... 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

No.  5.    Three  plants,  four  premiums.  . 

5  00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

BEGONIA-GLORIE  DE  LORRAINE - 

-ONE 

1  PLANT,  IN  BLOOM. 

No.  6.    Three  premiums  

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

CINERARIA —in  bloom.— 

No.  7.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums  

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

CYCLAMEN,— in  bloom.— 

No.  8.    Pour  plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums  

3 

uu 

1 

uu 

1 

(\C\ 

uu 

5U 

No.  9.    One  plant,  three  premiums.  .  .  . 

1 

1 

ou 

i 
i 

on 
uu 

ou 

HYACINTH,— in  bloom.— 

No.  10.    Six  plants,  four  premiums .... 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

ORCHIDS,— IN  BLOOM.— 

No.  11.    One  plant,  three  premiums.  .  . 

4 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

No.  12.    Three  plants,  three  premiums . 

5 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS— in  bloom.— 

No.  13.    Four  plants,  four  premiums.  . 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

PRIMULA,  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY,  IN  BLOOM.- 

No.  14.    Four  plants,  four  premiums.  . 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Thursday,  March  10. 

Held  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 
for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  10.30  A.  M. 


APPLES.— 

No.  15.    Baldwin,  three  premiums  $1  50  1  00  50 

No.  16.    King,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  17.    Northern  Spy,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  18.    Palmer,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 


No.  19.    Roxbury  Russet,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  20.    Any  other  variety,  three  premiums.  ...  1  50    1  00  50 


BEET.— 

No.  21.    Turnip,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 
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CABBAGE.— 

No.  22.    Red,  three  specimens,  three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 


No.  23.    Savoy,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  24.    Any  other  variety,  named,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT.— 

No.  25.    Intermediate,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY.— 

No.  26.    Six  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

LETTUCE.— 

No.  27.    Six  heads,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM.— 


No.  28.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums.  ...  1  50    1  00  50 
SQUASH. — 

No.  29.  Hubbard,  3  specimens,  three  premiums  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  30.    Any  other  variety,  3  specimens,  three 


premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP.— 

No.  31.  Swede,  Yellow,  6  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  32.  Swede,  White,  6  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  33.  White  Egg,  12  specimens,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  April  14. 

|y  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3 \  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS— not  to  exceed  20  vases.— 

No.  34.    Four  premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  35.    Basket. — No   restrictions,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

NARCISSUS, — NOT  TO  EXCEED  20  VASES. — 
No.  36.    Four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH— in  bloom.— 
No.  37.    Twelve  plants,  not  less  than  6 

varieties,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP.— 

No.  38.    Four  pots  or  pans,  not  to  exceed 
12  bulbs  in  each,  not  less  than 

three  varieties,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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DANDELION  (cultivated).— 
No.  39.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

HORSE  RADISH. — 
No.  40.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums ....  1  50    1  00  50 

LETTUCE.— 

No.  41.    Six  heads,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PARSNIP.— 

No.  42.    Hollow  Crown,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  43.    Other  varieties,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB, — twelve  stalks. — 
No.  44.    Any  variety,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 

No.  45.    Long,  two  bunches  (6  in  each  bunch), 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  46.    Globe,  two  bunches  (6  in  each  bunch), 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SALSIFY,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  47.    Three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH.— 

No.  48.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  May  12. 

Ry  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3J  o'clock  P.  M .,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  49.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  50.    Basket. — No   restrictions,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH— open  culture- 
No.  51.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one 

spike  in  each,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP, — OPEN  CULTURE.  

No.  52.    Display  not  to  exceed  24  vases, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PELARGONIUM— (Fancy  and  Show)— in  bloom.— 
No.  53.    Four  plants  of  distinct  varieties, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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DANDELION  (cultivated).— 

No.  54.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 

No.  55.    Globe,  two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,— 12  stalks.— 

No.  56.    Linnaeus,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  57.    Victoria,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  2. 

EF3  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals, 
and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  58.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

AZALEA— (Mollis)  .— 
No.  59.    Best  display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PANSY, — WITHOUT  FOLIAGE. — 

No.  60.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  1  stem 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TREE  P^ONIA.— 
No.  61.    Display  in  vases,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZONALE  GERANIUM— in  bloom.— 
No.  62.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


ASPARAGUS.— 
No.  63.    Two  bunches,  twelve  specimens 

each,  four  premiums   $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEET.— 

No.  64.    Early,   twelve   specimens,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

ONION.— 

No.  65.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch,  three 

premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 

No.  66.    Long,  two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH.— 

No.  67.    Half-peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  June  g. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  68.    From  hardy  plants  and  shrubs, 
display  not  to  exceed  24  vases, 

four  premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  69.  One  Vase. — The  specimens  not 
to  be  tied  or  wired,  four  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

NATIVE  FLOWERS —not  to  exceed  40  vases.— 
No.  70.    No  duplicates,  six 

premiums    3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

AZALEA, — GHENT. — 
No.  71.    Display  in  vases,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  .50 

IRIS, — GERMAN. — 

No.  72.  Not  to  exceed  10  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

RHODODENDRON.— 
No.  73.    Display,  in  vases,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

P/EONIA.— 
No.  74.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases, 

five  premiums   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BEGONIA,— in  bloom.— 
No.  75.    One  plant,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


ASPARAGUS.— 
No.  76.    Two  bunches,  twelve  specimens 

each,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CUCUMBER.— 

No.  77.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
SPINACH.— 

No.  78.    Half-peck,  three  premiums  -   1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB, — monarch, — 12  stalks. — 
No.  79.    Four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  16. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  80.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums   $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET. — NO  RESTRICTIONS. — 

No.  81.    Amateur— four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  82.    Florist— four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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STRAWBERRY. — 
No.  83.    Anv  variety,  named,  24  berries, 

four   premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


BEET.— 

No.  84.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums.  .  .  .SI  50    1  00  50 
PEA.— 

Xo.  85.    One  half-peck,  four  premiums.  .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
LETTUCE.— 

No.  86.    Six  heads,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  23. 

CUT  FLOWERS —amateurs  only.— 
No.  87.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases  (no  dupli- 
cates), four  premiums  S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

H.  P.  ROSES. — 
No.  88.    Not   to   exceed  24   vases,  one 
bloom  or  cluster  in  each,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PiEONIA. — 
No.  89.    Not  to  exceed  32  vases,  one 
flower  in  each,  five  pre- 
miums   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DELPHINIUM. — 
No.  90.    Twentv  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  *  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


STRAWBERRY.— 
No.  91.    Bubach,  24  berries,  four  premi- 
ums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  92.    Marshall,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  93.    Clyde,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  94.    Sample,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  95.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


PEA.— 

No.  96.    Anv   variety,    named,  one-half 

peck,  fou/  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

ONION.— 

No.  97.    Two  bunches,  six  each,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP.— 

No.  98.    Any  variety,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


1904.] 
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Thursday,  June  30. 

ROSE. — 

No.  99.  Twelve  blooms  or  clusters  of 
distinct  named  varieties  of 
H.  P.  Roses,  outdoor  cul- 
ture, four  premiums  $4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  100.  Six  blooms  or  clusters  of  dis- 
tinct named  varieties  of  H. 
P.   Roses,   outdoor  culture, 

four   premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  101.  Not  to  exceed  24  vases, 
of  H.  P.  Roses,  one 
bloom  or  cluster  in  each, 

five  premiums   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  102.    Vase,  H.  P.  Roses,  shades  of  one 

color,  not  to  exceed  10  blooms, 

three    premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  103.    Vase,  H.  P.  Roses,  mixed  colors,  not 

to  exceed  10  blooms,  three  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  00    1  00 

CAMPANULA  MEDIA.— (Canterbury  Bell).— 
No.  104.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one  spike  in 

a  vase,  three  premiums   2  00    1  00  50 

DIANTHUS  BARB ATUS.— (Sweet  William).— 
No.  105.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one 

truss  in  a  vase,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
•  FOXGLOVE.— 

No.  106.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one  spike  in 

a  vase,  three  premiums   2  00    1  00  50 

IRIS. — (English  and  Spanish). — 
No.  107.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


STRAWBERRY.— 

No.  108.    M.  A.  C,  24  berries,  four  pre- 
miums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  109.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  110.    Collection,  not  more 
than  five  varieties, 

six  premiums.  .  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
CHERRY.— 

No.  111.    Black  Tartarian,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  112.    Gov.  Wood,  four  premiums         2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  113.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEET,  OPEN  CULTURE. — 

No.  114.    Turnip  rooted,   12  specimens, 

four    premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT.— 

No.  115.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  116.    Gradus,  one-half  peck,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  117.    Notts  Excelsior,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  7. 

The  Committee  ox  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3 \  o'clock  P.  M.f  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitttd. 

CUT  FLOWERS, — distinct  varieties. — 
No.  118.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZONALE  GERANIUM. — 
No.  119.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one 

.    truss  in  a  vase,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
LILIUM  CANDIDUM  — 12  vases,— one  spike  in  each. 

No.  120.    Four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

GLOXINIA.— 
No.  121.    20  vases,  one  bloom  in  each, 
anv  green  allowable,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


RASPBERRY,— blackcap.— 
No.  122.    Named  varieties,  three  premiums.  ..  .$1  50    1  00  50 

CHERRY. — 
No.  123.    Black  Eagle,  one  quart,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  124.    Coe's  Transparent,  four  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  125.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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STRAWBERRY. — 
No.  126.    Best  collection,  one  quart  of 

each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 


PEA.— 

No.  127.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums   $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  128.    Any  named  variety,  3  speci- 
mens, four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 

No.  129.    Summer  Crookneck,  3  specimens,  three 

premiums    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  14. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 

No.  130.  Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  131.    Basket,    no    restrictions,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PETUNIA,  WITHOUT  FOLIAGE. — 

No.  132.  Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  one 
flower  in  each  vase,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SWEET  PEAS —without  foliage.— 

No.  133.  Not  to  exceed  40  vases,  not 
more  than  10  flower  stems  in 

a  vase,  four  premiums.   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYDRANGEA, — one  plant  in  bloom. — 
No.  134.    Four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


CHERRY.— 
No.  135.    Downer's  Late  Red,  four  pre- 
miums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  136.    Any  other  variety,  four  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CURRANT,— 24  bunches.— 

No.  137.    Red,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  138.    White,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

RASPBERRY.— 
No.  139.    Cuthbert,  one  quart,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  140.    Golden  Queen,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  141.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN, — snap — one-half  peck. — 

No.  142.    Wax,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  143.    Green  pod,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  144.  Dwarf  Telephone,  three  premiums ...  .  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  145.  Telephone,  five  premiums  2  50  1  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  146.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  147.    Any  named  variety,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

POTATO.— 
No.  148.    Any  named  variety,  12  speci- 
mens, four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO.— 
No.  149.    Any  named  variety,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM, — native. — 
No.  150.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  gratuities. 

Thursday,  July  21. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— AMATEURS  only.— 
No.  151.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums   $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HOLLYHOCK.— 
No.  152.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 

bloom  in  each,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
PHLOX  DRUMMONDII. — 
No.  153.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

FUCHSIA.— 
No.  154.    Distinct  varieties,  four  plants 

in  bloom,  four  premiums.  ...  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GO(  K3EBERRY. — 
No.  155.    One  quart,  any  named  variety, 

four  premiums   $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CURRANT— ANY  VARIETY.— 

No.  150.    24  hunches,  four  premiums.  ...  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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PEAR  — 

No.  157.    Any  variety,  named,  three  premiums.  .  1  50    1  00  50 


CORN.— 

No.  158.    (Sweet),  named,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
POTATO— 12  specimens. — 

No.  159.    Hebron,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  160.    Polaris,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  161.    Rose,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  162.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  28. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— distinct  varieties- 
No.  163.    Twenty  blooms,  clusters,  sprays, 
stems,  or  spikes,  in  vases,  four 

premiums   $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET, — NO  RESTRICTIONS. — 

No.  164.    Amateur,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  165.    Florist,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CLEMATIS.— 

No.  166.    Display,  in  vases,  three  premiums.  ...  2  00    1  00  50 
NATIVE  FLOWERS.— 

Np.  167.  Not  to  exceed  40 
vases,  no  dupli- 
cates, six  premi- 
ums,   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SWEET  PEA, — without  foliage. — 
No.  168.    Not  to  exceed  40  vases,  not 
more  than   10  flower  stems 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums ....  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  169.    Yellow  Transparent,  three  premiums. $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  170.    Tetofsky,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  171.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  172.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50    1  00  50 
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BLACKBERRY. — 
No.  173.    Agawam,  one  quart,  three  premiums.  .  1  50    1  00  50 
No.  174.    Early  Harvest,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


CORN.— 

No.  175.    (Sweet),  any  variety,  named, 

four   premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CUCUMBER.— 

No.  176.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums....  1  50    1  00  50 
TOMATO.— 

No.  177.    Any  variety,  named,  three  premiums. .  1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  4. 

Id^  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3 J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— amateurs  only.— 
No.  178.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums   $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ANTIRRHINUM,— snap  dragon.— 
No.  179.    Twenty-four  vases,  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  branches  in  a  vase, 

four   premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GERMAN  STOCKS. — 
No.  180.    Twenty-four  vases,  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  branches  in  a  vase, 

four   premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CHINA  PINK.— 
No.  181.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  182.    Astrachan,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  183.    Sweet  Bough,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  184.    Any  variety,  four  premiums...  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BLACKBERRY.— 
No.  185.    Wachusett,  four  premiums....  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  186.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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BEAN,— (shell).— 
No.  187.    Any  variety,  named,  half  peck, 

four   premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  188.    Marrow,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  189.    Summer  Crookneck,  three  speci- 
mens, four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO, — open  culture. — 
No.  190.    Any  variety,  named,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  n. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  191.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums   $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS. — 
No.  192.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SALPIGLOSSIS.— 
No.  193.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  194.    Astrachan,  four  premiums ....  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  195.    Oldenburg,  four  premiums....  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  196.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums  1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  197.    Giffard,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  198.    Alexander,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  199.    Any  other  variety,  four  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN.— 

No.  200.    Crosby,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH.— 
No.  201.    Any  variety,  named,  three  speci- 
mens, four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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TOMATO.— 

No.  202.    Beauty,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  18. 

ASTER.— 
No.  203.    Comet,  30  vases,  one  bloom  in 

each,  four  premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  204.    Pompon,  20  vases,  five  flowers 

in  each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  205.    Any  other  variety,  30  vases,  one 

bloom  in  each,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  206.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four   premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PHLOX,  PERENNIAL.  

No.  207.    Twenty  vases,  one  head 

in  each,  five  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  208.    Somerset,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  209.    Williams,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  210.    Golden  Sweet,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 
No.  211.    Clapp's  Favorite,  five  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  212.    Any  variety,  four  premiums.  .  .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN— (shell).— 
No.  213.    Dwarf  Horticultural,  half  peck, 

four   premiums..  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  214.    Pole,  any  variety,  four  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  215.    Pole  (string),  four  premiums..  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
CABBAGE.— 

No.  216.    Any  named  variety,  three  premiums.  .  1  50    1  00  50 
CORN.— 

No.  217.    (Sweet),  twelve  ears,  not  less 

than  12  rows,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
TURNIP.— 

No.  218.    Purple  Top,  three  premiums   2  00    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  August  25. 

CUT  FLOWERS, — large  vase — best  arranged. — 
No.  219.    Amateur  —four  premiums.  .  .  .$3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  220.    Florist— four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  221.    Not  to  exceed  twenty  vases, 
one  spike  in  each,  four  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLOXINIA— in  vases.— 
No.  222.    Display,  any  green  allowable, 

four   premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

LILIUM  SPECIOSUM,— 12  vases— one  spike  in  each. 

No.  223.    Four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZINNIA.— 
No.  224.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  at  least 
12  varieties,  one  flower  in  a 

vase,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  225.    Somerset,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  226.    Sour  Bough,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  227.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50    1  00  50 

Crab. 

No.  228.    Transcendent,  24  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums  1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  229.    Assomption,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  230.    Petite  Marguerite,  three  premiums ...  .  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  231.    Rostiezer,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  232.    Tyson,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

peach- 
No.  233.    Cooledge,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  234.    Any  other  variety,  four  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


BEAN,  SHELL  HALF  PECK. — 

No.  235.    Goddard,  three  premiums   $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  236.    Worcester  Pole,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO.— 
No.  237.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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SQUASH. — 
No.  238.    Any  variety,  named,  three  spec- 
imens, four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM— native.— 
No.  239.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  gratuities. 


Thursday,  September  i, 

BP  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3^  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

NASTURTIUM  OR  TROP^OLUM.— 
No.  240.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  not  more 
than  six  blooms  in  each  vase, 

four   premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

VERBENA.— 
No.  241.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  four 

premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CANNA.— 
No.  242.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 

spike  in  each,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASTER,  LARGE  FLOWERED,  LONG  STEMS.  

No.  243.    Vase  of  20  blooms,  four  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  244.    20  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four   premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

WATER  LILIES  AND  OTHER  AQUATICS.— 
No.  245.    Five   premiums   5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

Persons  competing  for  these  prizes  must  notify  the  Secretary 
previous  to  six  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  August  30,  that  space  and  tubs 
may  be  arranged  for  their  exhibits. 


APPLE.— 

No.  246.    Williams,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  247.    Worcester  Spy,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  248.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50    1  00  50 
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oU 

No.  255. 

Washington,  three  premiums  

i 

oU 

1 
I 

UU 

OU 

No.  256. 

Gen.  Hand,  three  premiums  

1 
l 

oU 

1 

UU 

oU 

No.  257. 

Imperial  Gage,  three  premiums  

1 

PA 

oU 

1 

nn 
UU 

oU 

No.  258. 

Victoria,  three  premiums  

1 

("A 

50 

1 

UU 

PA 

oU 

No.  259. 

Jefferson,  four  premiums            2  00 

1 

PA 

5U 

1 
1 

AA 

UU 

PA 

OU 

No.  260. 

Burbank,  four  premiums            2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  261. 

Other  Japanese  varieties,  four 

premiums                               2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CUCUMBER —FOR  PICKLES.— 

No.  262. 

Half-peck,  three  premiums  H 

U 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CORN,- 

—SWEET, — VARIETIES  NOT  SCHEDULED. — 

No.  263. 

Twelve  ears,  of  not  less  than  12 

rows,  four  premiums              2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEPPER.— 

No.  264. 

Squash,  12  specimens,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  265. 

Any  other  variety,  12  specimens,  three 

premiums   

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Thursday,  September  8. 

CUT  FLOWERS —distinct  varieties.— 

No.  266. 

Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums   $3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

GLADIOLUS.— 

No.  267. 

20  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums                       3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

BEGONIA, — (tuberous  rooted). — 


No.  268.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases, 

five  premiums   4  00    3  00    2  50    2  00    1  00 

APPLE.— 

No.  269.    Foundling,  four  premiums ....  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  270.    Holclen,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  271.    Wealthy,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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PEAR.— 

No.  272.    Lucrative,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  273.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50    1  00  50 

PLUM. — 

No.  274.    Lombard,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  275.    Quackenboss,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  276.    Japanese   varieties,   not  sche- 
duled, four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  277.    Moore's  Arctic,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  278.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 
No.  279.    Crawford  (Early),  four  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  280.    Other  varieties,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


CABBAGE, — ANY  NAMED  VARIETY.  

No.  281.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY.  BLANCHED.  

No.  282.    Six    specimens,    any  variety, 

named,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN,  LARGE  LIMA  HALF-PECK.  

No.  283.    Four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  15. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  284.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums   $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

(Basket.) — no  restrictions. 

No.  285.    Amateur,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  286.    Florist,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DAHLIA.— 

Large  Flowered. 
No.  287.    Not  'to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  flower  in  each,  five 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Pompon. 

No.  288.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not  to 
exceed  three  flowers  in  each, 

four   premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASTER,  LARGE  FLOWERED. — 

No.  289.    24  vases,  three  blooms  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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APPLE. — 
No.  290.    Gravenstein,  five  premi- 
ums  $3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  291.    Maiden's  Blush,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  292.    Porter,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  293.    Washington    Strawberry,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

APPLE, — CRAB. — 
No.  294.    Hyslop,  24  specimens,  three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  295.  Bartlett,  five  premiums  3  00  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  296.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  297.    Oldmixon,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  298.    Crosby,  four  premiums.  .  .   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  299.    Seedlings,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  300.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PLUM.— 

No.  301.    Coe's  Golden  Drop,  three  premiums.  .  .  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  302.    Pond's  Seedling,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

GRAPE.— 

No.  303.    Green    Mountain,    three  clus- 
ters, four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  304.    Moore's,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

MELON.— 

No.  305.    Green  Flesh,  three  specimens, 

four   premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  306.    Yellow  Flesh,  four  premiums.  .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  307.    Water,  three  specimens,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50    1  00  50 


CARROT.— 

No.  308.    Any  variety,  four  premiums.. $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

EGG  PLANT.— 
No.  309.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums....  1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  310.    Red,  three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  311.    Savoy,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  312.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM —native.— 
No.  313.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  gratuities. 
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Thursday,  September  22. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  314.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums   $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  315.    Basket,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

MARIGOLD.— 
No.  316.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  not  to 
exceed  three  flowers  in  a  vase, 

four    premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SCABIOSA.— 
No.  317.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not  to 
exceed  six  flowers  in  a  vase, 

four    premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DAHLIA.— 
No.  318.    Not  to  exceed  50  vases,  one 

flower  in  each,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  319.    American  Beauty,  three  premiums ...  SI  50    1  00  50 

No.  320.    Lyscom,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  321.    Mother,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  322.    Twenty-Ounce,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  323.    Louise  Bonne  de  Jersev,  three  premi- 
ums  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  324.    Superfin,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  325.    Urbaniste,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  326.  Crawford  (late),  four  premiums  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  327.    Stump  the  World,  three  premiums.  ...  1  50    1  00  50 

GRAPE.— 

No.  328.    Brighton,  three  clusters,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  329.    Lindley,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  330.    Massasoit,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  331.    Worden,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50  1  00  50 

plum- 
No.  332.    Satsuma,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

VEGETABLE. — 
No.  333.    Collection,  not  to  exceed  25 

varieties,  four  premiums .  .$10  00    8  00    6  00    4  00 
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Thursday,  September  29. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 

No.  334.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  335.  Native  Flowers, 
not  to  exceed  40 
vases,  no  dupli- 
cates, six  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  336.    Coggswell,  three  premiums  $1  50  1  00  50 

No.  337.    Hubbardston,  four  premiums..  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  338.  Sheppard's  Sweet,  three  premiums...  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  339.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums                               2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  340.    Seckel,  five  premiums.  .  .  3  00    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  341.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 
ums   1  50  1  00  50 

GRAPE.— 

No.  342.    Concord,  four  premiums            2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  343.    Delaware,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  344.    Niagara,  four  premiums              2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  345.    Pocklington,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  346.    Salem,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  347.    Other  varieties,  four  premiums  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
QUINCE.— Twelve  specimens. 

No.  348.    Champion,  four  premiums           2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  349.    Orange,  four  premiums               2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  350.    Other  varieties,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

POTATO.— 
No.  351.    Six  varieties  (named), 
12  specimens  of  each, 

five  premiums  $4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

SQUASH.— Three  specimens. 
No.  352.    Essex-Hybrid,   four   premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  353.    Warren,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  354.  Golden  Hubbard,  four  premiums  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  355.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY.  BLANCHED — SIX  SPECIMENS.  

No.  356.    Paris  Golden,  four  premiums.  .  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  357.    Other  varieties,  four  premiums  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
CABBAGE.— 

No.  358.    Brunswick,  four  premiums....  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
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Thursday,  October  13. 

BP  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3 \  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

This  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  12.30  until  9 
P.  M. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 
for  inspection  by  the  Judges,  by  11  o'clock  A.  M.    Dinner  will 
be  served  in  the  Banquet  Hall  at  12.30.    Tickets  50  cents. 
Followed  by  short  addresses. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  359.    In  any  form,  gratuities. 

APPLE.— 


No. 

360. 

Baldwin,  six  pre- 

miums  $4  00    3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

361. 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

362. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

363. 

Sutton  Beauty,  four  premiums 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

364. 

Tompkins  King,  four  premiums 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

365. 

Fallawater,  four  premiums .... 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

366. 

Peck,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

367. 

Pound  Sweet,  three  premiums , 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

368. 

R.  I.  Greening,  five  pre- 

miums                         3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

369. 

Mcintosh,  five  premiums  3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

370. 

Northern  Spy,  four  premiums 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

371. 

Palmer,  five  premiums .  .  3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

372. 

Roxbury  Russet,  four  premi- 

ums   

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

373. 

Collection,  not  to  ex- 

ceed ten  varieties,  five 

premiums                   5  00  4 

00  3 

00  2 

00  1 

00 

No. 

374. 

Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums   

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEAR. 

No. 

375. 

Angouleme,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

376. 

Clairgeau,  three  premiums.... 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

377. 

Dana's  Hovey,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

378. 

Josephine  de  Malines,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

379. 

Langelier,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

380. 

Lawrence,  four  premiums  

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

381. 

Winter  Nelis,  three  premiums ,  .  , 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

382. 

Anjou,  six  premi- 

ums                   4  00    3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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No.  383.    Cornice,  six  premi- 
ums   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  384.    Frederick  Clapp,  three  premiums.  ...  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  385.    Onondaga,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  386.    Bosc,   six  premi- 
ums   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  387.    Sheldon,  six  pre- 
miums   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  388.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

GRAPE, — OPEN  CULTURE. — 

No.  389.  Collection  of  not 
less  than  five  va- 
rieties, six  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  390.    Any  variety,  six  clusters,  four 

premiums   .  .   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 
No.  391.    Any  variety,  named,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.— 
No.  392.    Half-peck,  four  premiums ....  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  393.    Three  specimens,  four  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  394.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY, — blanched — six  specimens. — 
No.  395.    Boston  Market,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  396.    Giant  Pascal,  four  premiums..  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  397.    Any  varieties,  not  scheduled, 

four   premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ENDIVE.— 

No.  398.    Six  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

LEEKS,— TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  399.    Three   premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

ONION.— 

No.  400.  Red  Globe,  twelve,  three  premiums..  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  401.    Yellow   Globe,   Dan  vers,  four 

premiums    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  402.    White,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

PARSNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  403.  Hollow  Crown,  four  premiums.  .  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  404.    Any  other  variety,  three  premiums ...  1  50    1  00  50 
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PARSLEY. — 

No.  405.    Half-peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PUMPKIN.— 
No.  406.    Sweet,    three   specimens,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SALSIFY.— 

No.  407.    Twelve  specimens,,  three  premiums...  1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  408.    Hubbard,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  409.    Bay  State,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP, — TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  410.  Purple  Top  Globe,  four  premi- 
ums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  411.    White  Egg,  four  premiums         2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  412.    White   Swede,   six  specimens, 

four   premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  413.    Yellow  Swede,  six  specimens, 

four   premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  November  io. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 

for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  12  o'clock.    Open  to  the  public 

from  1  until  5  P.  M. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 

No.  414.    12  blooms,  named,  in  vases, 

four   premiums  $6  00    5  00    4  00    3  00 

No.  415.    6  blooms,  named,  in  vases, 

four  premiums    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  416.    Best  bloom,  three  premiums   2  00    1  00  50 

No.  417.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long  stems, 
White,  of  one  named  va- 
riety, four  premiums   5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  418.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long  stems, 
Pink,  of  one  named  va- 
riety! four  premiums   5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  419.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long  stems, 
Yellow,  of  one  named  va- 
riety, four  premiums   5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  420.  Vase  of  6  blooms,  long  stems,  Pink, 
of  one  named  variety,  three  premi- 
ums  3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  421.  Vase  of  6  blooms,  long  stems,  Red, 
of  one  named  variety,  three  premi- 
ums  3  00    2  00    1  00 
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No.  422.  Vase  of  6  blooms,  long  stems,  Yel- 
low, of  one  named  variety,  three 
premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  423.  Vase  of  6  blooms,  long  stems,  White, 
of  one  named  variety,  three  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  424.  Vase  of  6  blooms,  long  stems,  any 
other  color,  of  one  named  variety, 
three    premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00 

For  Commercial  Florists  only. — 

No.  425.    Vase  of  25  blooms,  mixed 

colors,  four  premiums...  10  00    8  00    6  00    4  00 

PALMS. — 
No.  426.    Display,  gratuities. 
FERNS. — 

No.  427.    Six  pots,  four  premiums.  ...  3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

PLANTS, — DECORATIVE, — OTHER  THAN  PALMS  OR  FERNS.— 

No.  428.    Eight  pots,  four  premiums.  .  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

Persons  competing  for  these  prizes  must  notify  the  Secretary 
previous  to  6  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  Nov.  8. 
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G.  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY. 

One  premium  2  00 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

For  the  Year  Ending  Oct.  31,  1905. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


To  the  Members  of  the 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society  : 

In  presenting  my  report  I  want  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
being  on  the  lookout  for  insect  pests.  Early  in  March  the 
Brown  Tail  Moth  was  discovered  in  our  midst  and  from  that 
time  until  May  1  we  had  nests  and  worms  on  exhibition. 

Owing  to  the  vigilance  of  our  Parks  Commission,  City  For- 
ester, the  school  children  and  the  owners  themselves  after 
the  first  of  June  there  were  only  four  cases  reported.  It  was 
surprising  to  see  the  interest  shown  by  the  children  and  teach- 
ers ;  for  more  than  six  weeks  we  had  visitors  before  and  after 
school.  We  kept  on  the  Library  Table  jars  of  the  nests  and 
insects  and  several  books  covering  the  subject.  We  were  in- 
debted to  Sec'y  Ellsworth  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  bulletins  and  leaflets  for  distribution.  I  received  many 
letters  from  towns  throughout  the  county  for  information, 
speakers,  and  samples  of  the  insects  and  nests,  all  of  which  were 
answered  excepting  the  last,  there  being  a  law  prohibiting  the 
carrying  from  one  town  to  another  of  the  Brown  Tail  or  Gypsy 
Moth. 

Many  towns  thought  they  were  troubled  but  upon  investiga- 
tion I  found  them  to  be  Yellow  necked  Apple  Tree  Caterpillar, 
Red  humped  Apple  Tree  Caterpillar,  Tussock  Moth  and  Anti- 
opa  Butterfly  Caterpillars,  the  last  one  often  seen  in  June  eat- 
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ing  the  leaYes  clean  cn  the  ends  of  the  limbs  and  being  so 
numerous  as  to  cause  them  often  times  to  bend  to  the  ground. 

The  insect  that  is  causing  the  most  trouble  in  this  section  is 
the  San  Jose  scale.  I  ha  Ye  examined  many  places  that  \vere 
very  bad  and  needed  immediate  attention,  the  owners  haven't 
time  and  as  there  is  no  one  in  the  business  of  spraying  that  they 
can  hire,  they  are  neglected.  It  is  a  menace  to  all  of  our  city 
gardens. 

Our  exhibitions  haYe  been  large  with  two  exceptions,  and 
those  were  the  fault  of  the  schedule  rather  than  exhibitors, 
and  haYe  been  well  attended.  Visitors  from  other  states  and 
Canada  haYe  been  surprised,  and  thought  they  must  be  from 
professionals,  but  after  interviewing  some  of  our  regular  exhib- 
itors they  were  couYinced  that  the  flowers  were  from  amateurs. 

Our  pa?ony  exhibitions  were  line.  E.  J.  Shaylor.  of  Weston, 
makinsr  a  special  show  of  many  of  the  later  introductions. 

Our  dahlia  and  gladioli  exhibition  were  of  unusual  merit. 

We  were  indebted  to  Bayard  Thayer  for  a  tine  display  of 
water  lilies  and  other  aquatics.  G.  Marston  Whitin  for  orchids, 
dipledenias  and  decoratiYe  plants,  also  hothouse  grapes.  Mr>. 
J.  C.  Whitin  for  hothouse  peaches  and  nectarines. 

For  the  odd  year  the  display  of  apples  was  unusually  good. 
Peaches  were  tine  and  many  exhibitors. 

Vegetables  were  up  to  our  usual  standard. 

The  children's  exhibitions  of  Saturday.  July  29.  and  August 
26.  exceeded  our  anticipation.  The  first  one  we  had  35  exhib- 
itors be-side  the  day  nursery  exhibit  of  100  Yases  of  floweis. 
representing  51  children. 

The  second  exhibition  we  had  37  exhibitors,  the  exhibits  of 
each  day  coYering  four  long  tables  the  length  of  the  hall. 
After  the  awards  were  made,  each  exhibit  received  a  gratuity 
of  ten  cents  and  upwards.  This,  and  the  paying  of  the  children 
at  the  close,  were  two  strong  features  of  the  exhibitions. 

As  in  former  years  haYe  furnished  scions  to  all  that  haYe 
applied  for  them.    HaYe  distributed  oYer  two  thousand. 

All  of  the  Government  seed  that  has  been  sent  to  me  I  have 
given  to  the  school  children. 
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The  exhibition  of  October  13  was  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble in  the  history  of  the  society.  Thousands  of  visitors  viewed 
this  beautiful  display.  The  stage  was  arranged  with  palms  and 
ferns  by  H.  F.  A.  Lange,  making  a  beautiful  background  for 
the  whole  exhibition.  In  front  of  this  were  200  vases  of  gladioli 
from  Fred  A.  Blake  making  a  bank  of  color  and  green.  One 
of  the  corners  of  the  hall  was  filled  with  carnations  and  roses, 
with  a  large  vase  of  long  stemmed  American  Beauties  for  a  centre, 
by  Leonard  C.  Midgley,  of  the  Worcester  rose  conservatories. 
150  vases  of  dahlias  from  W.  D.  Ross,  also  dahlias  from  M.  F. 
Kelsey  and  Justin  A.  Abbott.  Attractive  displays  of  tuberous 
begonias  from  Mrs.  N.  P.  Brown,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hartshorn, 
Allyne  W.  Hixon,  sweet  peas  from  Mrs.  O.  J.  Putnam,  cut 
flowers  of  nearly  all  of  the  out  of  doors  annuals  from  H.  B. 
Watts,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Record,  Ida  J.  Henderson  and  others.  42 
exhibitors  of  Anjou  pears;  43  of  Baldwin  apples,  choice  plants, 
grapes  and  cucumbers  from  G.  Marston  Whitin's  conserva- 
tories. Elliott  Moore  exhibited  a  bushel  box  of  apples;  instead 
of  being  packed  stems  up  they  were  on  their  sides,  one  layer 
one  way  the  next  the  other  way,  making  a  very  attractive  pack- 
age. 

All  of  the  vegetables  were  unusually  fine. 

At  12.30  dinner  was  announced.  About  150  guests  and 
members  adjourned  to  the  banquet  hall  above,  where  they  en- 
joyed a  good  dinner,  served  by  C.  S.  Yeaw.  Tables  were  dec- 
orated with  palms,  ferns  and  flowers  by  the  members. 

The  guests  were  J.  C.  Danforth,  secretary  of  the  Essex  Ag- 
ricultural Society;  Lester  Cud  worth,  president  Oxford  Agri- 
cultural Society;  Edward  Wilder,  of  Boston;.  J.  Lewis  Ells- 
worth secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Gill  and  Miss  A.  B.  Gill,  of  Medford;  R  W.  Bowen  and  Miss 
I.  M.  Bowen,  of  Providence;  George  L.  Clemence,  president  of 
the  Worcester  South  Agricultural  Society;  Dr.  Willard  Scott 
and  Mrs.  Scott.  After  dinner  President  Hadwen  addressed 
the  company. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  society:  I  extend  to  you  a  cor- 
dial and  hearty  greeting  to  the  festivities  of  the  autumn  exhi- 
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bitions  arranged  by  your  committee,  which  include  a  dinner  in 
your  own  dining  hall,  and  I  also  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to 
the  distinguished  guests  who  honor  the  occasion  with  their 
presence. 

It  will  be  65  years  to-morrow  since  the  first  horticultural 
exhibition  was  held,  on  October  13,  18-10,  in  the  town  hall. 

To  be  brief,  these  were  the  preliminary  movements  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural 
Society.  An  invitation  was  extended  through  the  newspapers 
of  the  town  to  the  public  generally  to  contribute  to  the  exhibi- 
tion the  best  products  of  their  fields,  orchards  and  gardens. 
These  invitations  received  a  hearty  response,  not  only  from  the 
people  of  the  town  and  county,  but  gentlemen  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  also  contributed  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  first  exhibition. 

To  compare  the  first  exhibition  to  the  present  would  be 
comparing  infancy  to  well-developed  maturity.  The  annual 
growth  from  then  until  now  has  been  truly  marvellous,  and  who 
can  correctly  measure  the  advance  of  the  future  which  is  sure 
to  come  from  the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture. 

Xo  employment  is  better  than  that  encouraged  by  horticul- 
tural societies.  Twenty-four  exhibitions  have  been  held  this 
year —  two  for  children  (extra)  and  ten  for  lectures  and  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  Hadwen  said  that  he  thought  he  was  the  only  man 
present  who  had  attended  the  first  exhibition,  and  requested 
that  if  there  was  any  other  person  there  who  attended  the  first 
exhibition,  65  years  ago,  that  he  or  she  would  stand  up.  Maj. 
F.  G.  Stiles  then  stood  up  and  said  that  he  was  present  at  the 
first  meeting  and  had  been  a  good  attendant  of  them  ever  since. 

Short  addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill.  Edward 
Wilder,  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Hon.  George  L.  Clemence,  Lester 
Cudworth,  W.  D.  Ross,  Nathaniel  Paine,  S.  A.  Burgess, 
Major  Fred  Stiles  and  A.  A.  Hixon. 

The  winter  meetings  have  been  well  attended,  but  the  Com- 
mittee have  felt  for  several  years  as  though  some  of  our  meet- 
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ings  should  be  in  the  evening  so  as  to  reach  those  unable  to 
attend  in  the  afternoon,  so  arranged  the  following  programme  : 

Thursday,  March  30,  Ornamental  Trees,  O.  B.  Hadwen ; 
Shrubs  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  E.  W.  Breed;  Bedding  Plants 
and  Summer  Flowering  Bulbs,  Aclin  A.  Hixon. 

Thursday,  April  6,  Fruits.  Apples,  William  J.  Wheeler; 
Pears  and  Plums,  Arthur  J.  Marble  ;  Peaches  and  Grapes, 
Herbert  A.  Cook;  Strawberries,  George  A.  Leavens. 

Thursday,  April  11,  Vegetables.  Corn  and  Beans,  Charles 
Greenwood;  Root  Crops,  Herbert  R.  Kinney;  Vine  Crops, 
Simon  E.  Fisher. 

These  were  short,  practical  talks  by  men  of  experience,  and 
should  have  been  better  attended,  as  they  were  thoroughly  ad- 
vertised and  hundreds  of  cards  sent  out.  It  may  be  well  to  try 
it  again. 

Saturday,  February  18,  a  party  of  about  fifty  members  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  to  listen  to  an 
address  by  Dr.  George  T.  Moore,  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  on  Bacteria  as  Fertilizers.  He 
proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  speaker,  explaining  the  theory 
of  Nitro  Culture  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  party. 

Saturday,  March  5,  a  party  of  about  thirty-five  lady  members 
attended  the  exhibition  of  the  American  Rose  Society,  held  in 
connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  It 
was  one  of  unusual  excellence  and  the  finest  ever  witnessed  by 
the  members  of  our  party.  Both  of  these  parties  visited  the 
greenhouses  of  W.  W.  Raw  son,  Arlington.  Most  of  the  houses 
were  filled  with  lettuce,  though  some  were  being  set  out  with 
cucumbers.    A  Telegram  reporter  accompanied  each  party. 

Wednesday,  June  14,  as  in  former  years,  about  150  members 
accepted  the  invitation  of  President  Hadwen  to  visit  his  grounds 
on  Lovell  St.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Fladwen  for 
his  hospitality. 

Valuable  information  may  be  gained  by  attending  such 
meetings. 

The  Worcester  County  Bee  Keepers'  Association,  Worcester 
County  Market  Gardeners'  Association,  Massachusetts  Fruit 
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Growers'  Association  have  tendered  votes  of  thanks  for  the  use 
of  our  rooms  for  their  meetings.  Their  meetings  are  free,  and 
as  they  are  kindred  societies,  discussing  subjects  strongly 
allied  to  horticulture,  should  be  interesting  to  us  all. 

The  daily  press  has  been  very  liberal  with  advance  notices, 
as  well  as  reports  of  meetings  and  exhibitions,  and  are  entitled 
to  our  respects  and  thanks. 

To  the  officers  and  members  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks 
for  their  support  and  willingness  to  assist  at  any  and  all  times. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  Wednesday, 
November  2,  1904.  Called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  Pres- 
ident O.  B.  Hadwen  presiding.  The  records  of  the  last  meet- 
ing read  and  approved.  Adin  A.  Hixon,  Secretary,  read  his 
report  which  was  referred  to  Committee  on  Publication.  Adin 
A.  Hixon,  Librarian,  read  his  report  which  was  referred  to 
Committee  on  Publication.  Nathaniel  Paine,  Treasurer,  read 
his  report  which  was  referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 
Motion  made  and  carried  to  proceed  with  the  election  of  officers 
with  the  following  result : 

President,     .        .        .        .         O.  B.  Hadwen 
Secretary,     ....        Adin  A.  Hixon 
Treasurer,     ....        Nathaniel  Paine 
Librarian,      ....         Adin  A.  Hixon 

A  motion  was  made  by  Charles  Greenwood  and  carried  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  nominate  three 
Vice-Piesidents  and  47  Trustees.  The  chair  appointed  Charles 
Greenwood,  George  Calvin  Rice,  Fred  A.  Blake,  W.  D.  Ross, 
George  Cruickshank,  who  reported  for  Vice-Presidents,  Stephen 
Salisbury,  Calvin  L.  Hartshorn,  George  Calvin  Rice,  and  47 
Trustees  a  list  of  which  you  will  find  on  back  cover  of  Transac- 
tions and  Schedules. 

A  motion  made  and  carried  that  Nathaniel  Paine  succeed 
himself  as  a  member  of  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  motion  made  to  appropriate  $50  for  children 's  exhibitions 
created  considerable  discussion  from  a  misunderstanding  that  it 
was  for  School  Gardens,  finally  carried  and  referred  to  the 
Trustees. 
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Voted  to  dissolve. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  called  immediately 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  meeting  of  the  Society.  President 
O.  B.  Hadwen  presiding. 

Records  of  last  meeting  read  and  approved. 

The  election  of  Committees  on  Library  and  Publication, 
Nomenclature,  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions,  Winter  Meet- 
ings, Auditors  and  Judges  was  in  order,  a  list  of  which  will  be 
found  with  the  officers  on  the  back  covers  of  the  Transactions 
and  Schedules.  San  Jose  Scale,  Commission — Charles  Green- 
wood, A.  A.  Hixon,  Calvin  L.  Hartshorn,  Henry  E.  Rich, 
James  Draper. 

Voted,  to  leave  the  appropriation  for  children  ?s  exhibition  to 
the  Committees  on  Arrangement,  and  Exhibition. 


Appropriations  voted : 

Flowers  and  plants,  .        .        .  $1,000.00 

Fruits,   850.00 

Vegetables,   650.00 

Binding  Books,   250.00 

Library  and  Publications,          .        .        .  300.00 

Winter  Meetings,   300.00 

Children 's  Exhibitions,      ....  50.00 

Voted  to  dissolve. 


Special  meeting  of  the  trustees,  Thursday,  June  1,  1905. 
Meeting  called  to  order  at  2.45  o'clock  p.  m.  President  O.  B. 
Hadwen  presiding. 

Secretary  Hixon  stated  that  since  the  election  of  officers  that 
Henry  E.  Rich,  judge  of  fruit,  had  passed  away  and  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  elect  a  successor. 

On  motion  of  Simon  E.  Fisher,  Will  P.  Thayer  was  nomi- 
nated. 

On  motion  of  Fred  E.  Blake,  James  Draper  was  nominated. 


Whole  number  of  votes,   20 

Draper,   11 

Thayer,   8 

Scattering,   1 

Mr  Draper  was  elected. 
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Mr.  Hadwen  read  a  communication  from  the  committee  of 
the  George  F.  Hoar  Memorial  Fund  and  moYed  that  825.00  be 
appropriated,  it  was  carried.  Mr.  Hixon  explained  that  there 
was  a  similar  committee  arranging  for  a  testimonial  for  Edward 
Winslow  Liucoln  and  moYed  that  $50.00  be  appropriated,  it 
was  carried. 

Voted  to  adjourn. 

During  the  year  the  following  additions  haYe  been  made  to 
the  membership : 
Rose  A.  Boyle.  Worcester. 
Mrs.  Charles  Knapp. 
Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Page.-- 
Samuel  H.  Tyson. 
M.  F.  Kelsey. 
Cephas  X.  Walker. 
Josephine  A.  Randall," 
Mrs.  Annie  H.  Roper. •• 
Anthony  F.  Rebboli.  " 
Nathan  S.  Brown.  " 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  A.  Hixox.  Secretary. 

Oct.  SI.  1905. 


H.  A.  Abrahams.  Shrewsbury. 
Jessie  E.  Prairie.  " 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Williams.  Xorth- 
bridge. 

D.  E.  Wheeler.  Leominster. 
Benj.M.  Chamberlain.  Holden. 
W.  H.  Boyden.  Leominster. 
Frank  L.  Johnson.  Oakdale. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


To  the  Members  of  the 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

During  the  past  year  many  of  the  unbound  books  have  been 
bound.  Considerable  inteiest  has  been  manifest  in  children's 
gardens,  both  home  and  school,  and  the  various  leaflets, 
bulletins  and  reports  that  I  have  received  have  been  in  demand 
especially  among  teachers.  The  following  books,  periodicals, 
bulletins  and  papers  have  been  added  to  the  Library. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Bulletin  No.  155. 

Farmers  Bulletin.    Nos.  28  and  29. 

Experimental  Station  Record.  Vol.  16.  Nos.  2  to  12  in- 
clusive.   Vol.  17.    No.  1. 

Organization  lists  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
mental Stations  in  the  United  States  in  December,  1904. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1904,  No.  79. 

Accessions  to  the  Department  Library,  July  1,  1904,  to  July 
1,  1905. 

List  of  Station  Publications  received  at  the  office  of  Experi- 
mental Stations  during  January  to  June  30,  1905. 
Farmers  Institute  Lectures,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5. 
Annual  Report  of  Farmers  Institute. 

Monthly  list  of  publications,  October,  1904,  to  July,  1905, 
inclusive. 

Crop  Report,  Vol.  6. 
Year  Book,  1904. 

Bureau  of  Forestry.  Bulletin,  No.  45.  Planting  of  White 
Pine  in  New-England. 

Proceedings  of  the  9th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Farmers  Institute  Workers,  St  Louis,  Oct.  18, 
19  and  20,  1904. 
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Michigan  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins,  Xos.  219  to  232 
inclusive.    Special  No.  32. 

Maine  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins,  Xos.  108  to  118 
inclusive. 

Maryland  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins,  Xos.  99  to  104 
inclusive. 

Connecticut  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins,  Xos.  146  to 
151  inclusive.  Report,  Part  2,  3,  4  and  5,  1904.  Forestry 
Publication,  No.  1. 

Kentucky  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins,  Xos.  13  to  16 
inclusive. 

Kansas  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins,  Xos.  124  to  129 
inclusive. 

Xew  York  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins,  Xos.  257  to  267 
inclusive. 

Mimiesota  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins,  Xos.  85  to  88 
inclusive. 

Delaware  Experimental  Station.    Bulletins,  Xos.  67  and  68. 
West  Virginia  Experimental  Station.    Bulletins,  Xos.  93, 
95  and  96. 

Ohio  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins,  Xos.  150,  151,  156, 
157,  158,  159,  160,  161  and  165. 

Rhode  Island  Experimental  Station.    Bulletin,  Xo.  103. 

Iowa  Experimental  Station.    Bulletins,  Xos.  81,  82  and  83. 

Illinois  Experimental  Station.    Bulletin,  Xo.  98. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Transactions,  Part  1, 
1905. 

Missouri  Botanical  Gardens.    16th  Report,  1905. 
American  Pomological  Society.    Special  Report,  1904  and 
1905. 

United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  18th  Re- 
port, 1904. 

Canadian  Year  Book,  8th  year,  1905. 

North  Carolina  Horticultural  Society  Experimental  Farms. 
Southern  Pines.    Plant  Food. 

School  of  Horticulture.  Hartford,  Conn.  Report  of  the 
Director,  1904. 
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Field  Columbian  Museum  Publication  98,  Vol.  II,  No.  4. 
Report  of  the  Director  to  the  Trustees,  1903  and  1904. 

Address  on  Normal  Schools  of  Agriculture  for  Institute 
Workers.    John  Hamilton,  1904. 

Massachusetts  Experimental  Station  Bulletin,  Meteorological 
Observations,  1904  and  1905. 

Massachusetts  Crop  Reports,  1905. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Nature's  Leaf- 
lets, Nos.  28,  29,  30,  31,  32. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Report,  1904. 
Twenty  copies  for  distribution. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.    Bulletin,  No.  103. 

Cornell  Agricultural  College  Experimental  Station.  Bulle- 
tins, 225,  22T,  228,  230,  232. 

Agriculture  for  Beginners.  1903. 

How  to  know  the  Wild  Fruits.    Maude  G.  Peterson. 

Our  Native  Orchids.    Gibson  and  Jelliffe.  1905. 

Blossom  Hosts  and  Insect  Guests.    W.  H.  Gibson. 

Nature's  Library.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  10  volumes. 
1905. 

Agriculture.    Prof.  F.  H.  Storer.    3  volumes.  1903. 
Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North  America.  Charles  Sprague  Sar- 
gent. 1905. 

The  Country  Home.    E.  P.  Powell.  1904. 
Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden.    E.  P.  Powell.  1905. 
Another  Hardy  Garden.    Helen  Rutherford  Ely.  1905. 
Field  Book  of  American  Wild  Fowers.    Mathews.  1904. 
Farming  by  Inches. 
Driven  Back  to  Eden. 

Money  in  Gardening.    G.  Burnap  Fiske.  1903. 
Barn  Plans  and  Out  Buildings.  1903. 
Fruit  Gardening.    Thomas  Bridgman. 
American  Agricultural  Year  Book.  1905. 
The  Business  Hen.    H.  W.  Collingwood. 
Ten  Rod  Farm.    Charles  Barnard. 

On  the  Portraits  of  English  Authors  on  Gardening.  S.  Fel- 
ton.  1830. 
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From  Henry  Lovell.    Whip  and  Spur.    Waring.  1897. 
Science  of  things  P^amiliar.    Dr.  Brewer.  1855. 
The  Reason  Why. 

Inaugural  Address.    Walter  H.  Blodget,  Mayor.  1905. 

Worcester  Parks  Commission  Report.  1904. 

Manual  of  General  Court.  1905. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquity,  various  reports. 

From  the  Public  Library,  various  reports. 

From  the  Antiquarian  Society,  various  reports. 

Companion  to  the  Orchard.    Phillips.    1831.  English. 

Worcester  City  Directory.  1905. 

American  Florist. 

Country  Gentleman. 

Country  Life  in  America. 

Florist's  Exchange. 

Gardening. 

Garden  Magazine. 

Horticulture. 

New  England  Homestead. 

Rural  New  Yorker. 

Suburban  Life. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Bird  Lore. 

The  Forester. 

Rhodora. 

Farm  Journal. 

Telegram . 

Post. 

Weekly  Guide. 
English : 

Agricultural  Gazette. 
Gardener's  Chronicle. 
Garden. 
Gardening. 

Country  Life  Illustrated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  Librarian. 
Horticultural  Hall,  Nov.  7,  1905. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety herewith  presents  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
October  27,  1905. 

There  is  no  floating  debt  at  this  time,  except  a  few  small 
bills,  which  were  not  received  in  time  to  come  into  this  report. 

The  Dewey  Fund  will  show  an  increase  of  $56.46  and  the 
Eames  Fund  $21.53  on  account  of  interest  accrued  from  the 
Savings  Bank  deposits. 

The  Dewey  fund  amounts  to  $1,468.37,  a  small  amount  hav- 
ing been  used  in  the  purchase  of  books. 

There  will  be  paid  from  the  Eames  Fund  for  premium  on 
apples  in  1904,  $20.00,  making  the  amount  of  the  Fund  $617,- 


The  mortgage  note  of  the  Society  has  been  paid  and  there 
are  no  debts  except  some  that  may  have  been  contracted  within 
the  last  few  days. 

The  detailed  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  here 
follows. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Treasurer,  in  account  with 


44. 


Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 
Dr. 


1904. 

October  27 

1905. 
October  27 


Cash  balance  from  last  report, 


Receipts  to  date. 


$2,657.39 


From  rent  of  store,  $6,500.04 
"  rent  of  hall,  4,158.00 
44  membership  fees,  71.00 
44  sale  of  banquet  tickets,  159.00 
44    interest  on  deposits,  39.47 


$10,927.51 


$13,584.90 
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Ce. 

1905. 


Payments  to  date. 

City  taxes  and  water  bills, 

$  954.24 

Mortgage  note  and  interest, 

3,089.87 

Paid  nudges, 

172.00 

Salaries, 

2,050.00 

Coal, 

199.89 

Insurance, 

30.81 

Annual  banquet, 

215.50 

Gas  and  electric  lighting'. 

735.48 

Repairs, 

1,479.51 

Books  and  periodicals, 

73.74 

Telephone, 

69.18 

Binding1  pamphlets, 

131.50 

Premiums  paid, 

2,282.66 

Incidentals, 

584.81 

Printing, 

180.59 

Geo.  F.  Hoar  memorial, 

25.00 

Edward  W.  Lincoln  memorial, 

50.00 

Winter  meeting  expense, 

59.00 

112,383.78 

October  27    Balance,  1,201.12 


$13,584.90 


The  Feancis  H.  Dewey  Fund. 

1904. 

October  27    Balance,  $1,411.91 
1905. 

October  27    Interest  to  date,  56.46 


$1,468.37 

October  27    Paid  for  books  to  date,  54.30 


October  27 


Present  amount  of  fund, 


$1,414.07 
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The  William  H.  Eames  Fund. 


1904. 

October  27    Balance  fund, 
1905. 

October  27    Interest  to  date, 


$615.91 


21.53 


October  27    Present  amount  of  fund, 
Respectfully  submitted, 


$637.44 


NATHL.  PAINE,  Treas. 


Worcester,  October  28,  1905. 

The  undersigned,  auditors  of  the  Worcester  County  Horti- 
cultural Society,  hereby  certify  that  they  have  examined  the 
books  and  accounts  of  the  treasurer  and  find  the  same  to  be 
correct,  and  properly  vouched,  and  that  the  investments  and 
cash  are  accounted  for. 


CHARLES  S.  BACON, 
H.  WARD  MOORE. 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

MEETINGS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

During  the  Winter  Season  of  1905 

Thursday,  January  5.  Annual  Address,  0.  B.  Hadwen, 
President.     A  Trip  to  St.  Louis,  J.  W.  Stockwell,  Sutton. 

Thursday,  January  12.  A  Trip  in  the  Far  East,  Miss 
Frances  C.  Morse. 

Thursday,  January  19.  New  Hampshire  Out  of  Doors. 
Illustrated  by  Stereopticon,  George  H.  Moses,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  Secretary  N.  H.  Forestry  Commission. 

Thursday,  January  26.  Boys'  Education  by  Doing. 
Illustrated  by  samples  of  Boys'  work,  Frank  L.  Johnson, 
Oakdale,  Supt.  Worcester  County  Truant  School. 

Thursday,  February  2.  Fertilizers,  W.  W.  Rawson,  Ar- 
lington, President  Boston  Market  Gardeners'  Association. 

Thursday,  February  9.  An  Afternoon  with  the  Horti- 
culturist's Best  Friend,  the  Birds.  Illustrated  by  water- 
color  paintings,  Mrs.  Amy  Barnes  Maynard,  Northboro. 

Thursday,  February  16.  Subject  and  speaker  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

Thursday,  February  23.  Horticultural  Specialties, 
Edward  O.  Orpet,  South  Lancaster. 

Thursday,  March  2.  The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  and 
Its  Work.  Illustrated  by  Stereopticon,  Edmund  A.  Engler, 
President  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Wednesday,  March  8.    Annual  Reunion. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  8  and  9.  Massachu- 
setts Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

Thursday,  March  9.  The  Apple,  The  King  of  Fruits, 
W.  D.  Baker,  Quincy,  N.  H.,  Secretary  N.  H.  Horticultural 
Society. 


SCHEDULE  OF  PREMIUMS 


OFFERED  BY  THE 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


FOR  THE  YEAR 


1905. 


The  attention  of  Exhibitors  is  particularly  called  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations, 
General  and  Special. 


THE    HAMILTON  PRESS. 
311    MAIN    STREET  . 
1905. 


COMMIT  TE  E 

ON 

ARRANGEMENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 


Charles  Greenwood,  Chairman. 


Arthur  J.  Marble, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifield, 
Mrs.  G.  McWilliams. 
President,  0.  B.  Hadwen. 
Secretary,  Adin  A.  Hixon, 
Horticultural  Hall,  No.  18  Front  Street. 


Flowers,  Plants,  Etc. — George  McWilliams,  Whitinsville. 
Fruits,  Etc. — Henry  E.  Rich. 
Vegetables,  Etc. — Charles  Greenwood. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NOMENCLATURE. 


Herbert  R.  Kinney, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 


Calvin  L.  Hartshorn, 
Frederick  A.  Blake, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 


George  McWilliams, 
George  Calvin  Rice, 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Henry  E.  Rich, 
Edward  W.  Breed, 


JUDGES  OF  AWARD. 


O.  B.  Hadwen, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 
Henry  E.  Kinney, 


George  McWilliams, 
Charles  Greenwood, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney, 


Arthur  J.  Marble. 
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GENERAL  RULES  FOR  ALL  EXHIBITIONS. 


A.  Strict  conformity  to  the  Regulations  and  Rules  will  be  ex- 
pected and  required,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  exhibitors  as  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 

B.  Correct  and  legible  names  must  be  attached  to  each  and 
every  Flower  or  Plant  entered  in  a  class  of  named  varieties. 

C.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  remain  within  the  Hall 
throughout  the  hours  of  Exhibition,  unless  special  permission  for 
their  removal  shall  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  etc. 

D.  All  Small  Fruits  must  be  entered  in  boxes  or  baskets  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Strawberries  or  Currants,  which  are  to  be  shown 
"flat");  but  they  may  be  displayed  subsequently  in  plates  or 
dishes,  at  the  taste  of  the  exhibitor. 

E.  No  person  shall  take  more  than  one  premium  under  the 
same  number. 

F.  The  Judges  may  correct,  before  the  close  of  any  Exhibition, 
awards  made  by  them,  if  satisfied  that  such  were  erroneous. 

G.  The  cards  of  exhibitors  competing  for  prizes  shall  be  re- 
versed, until  after  prizes  are  awarded. 

H.  Competitors  are  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  articles  are  invited.  Evasion  or  violation  of 
them  may  be  reported  to  the  Trustees  for  future  disqualification 
of  the  offender. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


1.  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  2,  9,  April  13 
and  May  11.  Commencing  June  1  there  will  be  Exhibitions  every 
Thursday  until  and  including  September  28  and  October  12  and 
November  9,  1905.  The  hours  of  Exhibition  will  be  between  3 
and  4.30  o'clock,  except  March  9,  June  29,  October  12  and  Novem- 
ber 9,  for  which  see  days  of  Exhibition.  Articles  offered  for 
premiums  must  be  in  the  Hall  by  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  days  of 
Exhibition  except  those  noted  above.  Between  2.15  and  3  o'clock 
the  Hall  will  be  in  exclusive  charge  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Janitor, 
who  will  allow  no  one  else  to  be  present.  The  Judges  of  Award 
and  others  may  be  admitted  under  the  limitations  of  Rule  12. 

2  Competition  for  premiums  is  open  to  all;  but  a  discount 
of  one-third  of  the  amount  will  be  made  from  awards  to  persons 
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who  are  not  members  of  the  Society;  and  it  is  strictly  required 
that  all  specimens  offered  for  premium  shall  have  been  grown  by 
the  competitors,  on  their  own  premises,  within  the  County  of 
Worcester,  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  (2)  months  previous  to  the 
date  of  exhibition. 

3.  After  the  articles  are  arranged  they  will  be  under  the  ex- 
clusive charge  of  the  Judges,  and  not  even  the  owners  will  have 
liberty  to  remove  them  until  the  exhibition  is  closed;  when  they 
will  be  delivered  as  the  contributors  may  direct. 

4.  No  cards  of  a  business  nature  will  be  allowed  on  any  ex- 
hibit competing  for  a  premium. 

5.  Where  a  certain  number  or  quantity  of  Plants,  Flowers,. 
Fruits  or  Vegetables  is  designated  in  the  schedule,  there  must  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  number  or  quantity  of  specimens 
shown;  and  in  no  case  can  any  other  varieties  than  those  named 
in  the  schedule  be  substituted. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  competition 
all  inferior  specimens. 

7.  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  have  power  to  change  the 
time  of  exhibition  for  any  article,  if  an  earlier  or  later  season  renders 
such  change  necessary;  and  the  Secretary  is  requested  to  give 
notice  of  one  week,  in  some  daily  paper,  and  also  at  the  preceding 
exhibition,  when  a  change  in  the  schedule  is  proposed. 

8.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  be  correctly  named. 
Indefinite  appellations  such  as  "  Pippin,"  "  Sweeting,"  "  Greening," 
etc.,  will  not  be  considered  as  names.  Any  person  exhibiting  the 
same  variety  of  Fruit  or  Vegetable,  under  different  names,  or 
exhibiting  as  grown  by  himself,  Flowers,  Fruit  or  Vegetables 
grown  by  another,  thereby  violating  the  objects  and  rules  of  the 
Society,  shall  be  debarred  from  competing  for  the  Society's  pre- 
miums until  reinstated. 

9.  No  Flowers,  Plants,  Fruits  or  Vegetables  will  be  entitled 
to  a  premium  or  gratuity  unless  they  possess  points  of  superiority; 
and  the  Judges  are  strictly  required  to  withhold  awards  if,  in  their 
opinion,  the  articles  exhibited  do  not  merit  them;  nor  shall  any 
specimen  for  which  a  premium  has  been  once  awarded,  receive 
another  during  the  season. 

10.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  furnish  information  as  to 
their  mode  of  cultivation,  and  to  present  specimens,  for  trial  and 
examination,  if  requested. 
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11.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Cut  Flowers,  for  competition,  the  use 
of  foliage  must  be  restricted  to  that  of  the  varieties  shown;  and 
not  more  than  five  blooms,  clusters,  sprays  or  spikes,  all  of  which 
shall  be  of  one  color,  and  of  one  variety,  shall  be  allowed  in  the 
same  bottle,  or  vase,  except  when  otherwise  specified  in  the 
schedule.  The  Judge  may  correct  any  error  that  he  thinks  was 
without  deliberate  purpose. 

12.  No  Judge  shall  award  a  premium  or  gratuity  in  any  case 
wherein  he  is  a  competitor,  or  has  an  actual  or  resultant  interest; 
in  any  such  case  the  judgment  shall  be  rendered  by  any  three  of 
the  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  whom  the  Judge 
shall  invite. 

The  Judges  are  authorized  by  the  Trustees  to  invite  the 
assistance  of  competent  and  discreet  persons  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

13.  No  Judge  shall  require  anything  of  competitors,  respecting 
their  exhibits,  which  is  not  distinctly  specified  in  the  schedule. 
No  Flowers,  Fruit,  etc.,  etc.,  shall  be  put  on  the  tables,  for  com- 
petition for  premiums,  by  any  person  who  is  a  judge  as  to  the 
awards  to  be  made  for  Fruits,  Flowers,  etc.,  etc. 

14.  The  standard  number  required  for  an  exhibit,  whether  of 
Fruits  or  Vegetables,  will  be  twelve  (12);  unless  otherwise  specifi- 
cally declared.  The  usual  limit  of  measure,  save  for  Small  Fruits, 
will  be  a  half-peck. 

15.  All  premiums  that  are  not  claimed  within  three  months 
after  the  close  of  the  official  year  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Society. 

16.  The  awards  will  be  made  known  as  soon  as  the  cards  can 
be  filled  out  and  placed  upon  the  tables. 

17.  "Downing's  Fruits  of  America, "  revised  edition,  will  guide 
the  Judge  of  Fruits  in  his  decisions  upon  matters  at  issue. 


FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  FRUITS,  &  VEGETABLES 

.A.  D.  1905. 


&3P  The  Committee  ox  Arrangements  axd  Exhibitions 
would  direct  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Judges  to  Rule  6! 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  competition 
all  inferior  specimens. 

SPECIAL.  BILES. 

U  Exnibitors  will  add  value  to  their  exhibits  by  having  all  specimens  correctly 
and  legibly  named,  and  the  number  of  varieties  written  on  the  entry  cards.  Notice 
of  which  will  be  taken  by  the  Judge  in  awarding  the  premiums. 

2.  The  Judge  shall  not  award  gratuities  for  flowers  that  are  covered  by  the  call 
of  that  day. 

3.  While  it  is  expected  that  Exhibitors  will  take  pains  to  correctly  name  their 
exhibits,  the  Judge  will  not  exclude  an  exhibit  for  mistake  in  nomenclature. 

4.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Lilies  the  pollen  may  be  removed. 

By  vote  of  the  Trustees,  all  entries  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary, 
and  all  cards  made  out  by  him  or  his  assistant. 

Thursday,  March  2. 

iy  The  Committee  ox  Arrangements  axd  Exhibitioxs  will 
meet  at  3h  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS  — 
Xo.  1.    Not  to  exceed  20  blooms,  clus- 
ters, spravs  or  spikes  in  vases, 

four  premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CARNATIONS,— with  foliage.— 
No.  2.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ORCHIDS.— xot  to  exceed  20  vases  — 
No.  3.    Four  premiums    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

AZALEA  INDICA,— ix  bloom.— 

No.  4.    One  plant,  three  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  5.    Three  plants,  four  premiums  ...  5  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

BEGONIA-GLORIE  DE  LORRAINE,— one  plant,  in  bloom. 
No.  6.    Three  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00 
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CINERARIA —in  bloom.— 
No.  7.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CYCLAMEN —in  bloom.— 


No.  8.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color, 


four  premiums  

3  00 

2 

00 

1  00 

50 

No.  9.    One  plant,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1  00 

50 

HYACINTH,— in  bloom.— 

No.  10.    Six  plants,  four  premiums  .... 

3  00 

2 

00 

1  00 

50 

ORCHIDS— IN  BLOOM.— 

No.  11.    One  plant,  three  premiums.  .  .  . 

4 

00 

3  00 

2  00 

No.  12.    Three  plants,  three  premiums  . 

5 

00 

4  00 

3  00 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS— in  bloom.— 

No.  13.    Four  plants,  four  premiums.  . 

3  00 

2 

00 

1  00 

50 

PRIMULA, — ANY  OTHER  VARIETY,  IN 

BLOOM.- 

No.  14.    Four  plants,  four  premiums   . . 

2  00 

1 

50 

1  00 

50 

Thursday,  March  g. 

Held  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 
for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  10.30  A.  M. 


APPLES.— 

No.  15.    Baldwin,  three  premiums   $1  50  1  00  50 

No.  16.    Sutton,  three  premiums                          1  50  1  00  50 

No.  17.    Northern  Spy,  three  premiums                 1  50  1  00  50 

No.  18.    Palmer,  three  premiums                          1  50  1  00  50 

No.  19.    Roxbury  Russet,  three  premiums              1  50  1  00  50 

No.  20.    For  other  varieties  three  dollars  may  be  used  for  gratuities. 

BEET.— 

No.  21.    Turnip,  three  premiums  $1  50  1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 

No.  22.    Red,  three  specimens,  three  premiums  .  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  23.    Savoy,  three  premiums                            1  50  1  00  50 

No.  24.    Any  other  variety,  named,  three  pre- 
miums                                              1  50  1  00  50 

CARROT.— 

No.  25.    Intermediate,  three  premiums                  1  50  1  00  50 
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CELERY.— 

No.  26.    Six  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

LETTUCE. — 

No.  27.    Six  heads,  four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM. — 

No.  28.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums  ....  1  50    1  00  50 
SQUASH.— 

No.  29.  Hubbard,  3  specimens,  three  premiums  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  30.    Any  other  variety,  3  specimens,  three 

premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP.— 

No.  31.  Swede,  Yellow,  6  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  32.  Swede,  White,  6  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  33.  White  Egg,  12  specimens,  three  premi- 
ums  1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  April  13. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3 J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— not  to  exceed  20  vases.— 

No.  34.    Four  premiums   $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  35.    Basket. — No    restrictions,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

NARCISSUS, — NOT  TO  EXCEED  20  VASES. — 
No.  36.    Four  premiums   . . .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH —in  bloom.— 
No.  37.    Twelve  plants,  not  less  than  6 

varieties,  four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP.— 

No.  38.    Four  pots  or  pans,  not  to  exceed 
12  bulbs  in  each,  not  less  than 

three  varieties,  four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DANDELION  (cultivated).— 
No.  39.— One-half  peck,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

HORSE  RADISH.— 
No.  40.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums  ....  1  50    1  00  50 
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LETTUCE.— 

No.  41.    Six  heads,  four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PARSNIP.— 

No.  42.    Hollow  Crown,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  43.    Other  varieties,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB, — twelve  stalks. — 
No.  44.    Any  variety,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 

No.  45.    Long,  two  bunches  (6  in  each  bunch), 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  46.    Globe,  two  bunches  (6  in  each  bunch), 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SALSIFY, — TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  47.    Three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH.— 

No.  48.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  May  n. 

iy  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3^  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  49.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  50.    Basket. — No    restrictions,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH, — open  culture. — 
No.  51.    Not  to   exceed   24  vases,  one 

spike  in  each,  four  premiums  .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP, — OPEN  CULTURE. — 

No.  52.    Display  not  to  exceed  24  vases, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PELARGONIUM,— (Fancy  and  Show)— in  bloom.— 
No.  53.    Four  plants  of  distinct  varieties, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DANDELION  (cultivated).— 

No.  54.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 

No.  55.    Globe,  two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 
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RHUBARB —12  stalks.— 

No.  56.    Linnaeus/  four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  57.    Victoria,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  i. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3^  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  58.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

AZALEA— (Mollis)  . — 
No.  59.    Best  display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PANSY,  WITHOUT  FOLIAGE.  

No.  60.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  1  stem 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TREE  P^ONIA.— 
No.  61.    Display  in  vases,  four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZONALE  GERANIUM— in  bloom.— 
No.  62.    Four  plants,   distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


ASPARAGUS.— 
No.  63.    Two  bunches,  twelve  specimens 

each,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEET.— 

No.  64.    Early,    twelve    specimens,  four 

premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

ONION.— 

No.  65.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch,  three 

premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 

No.  66.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch,  three 

premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH.— 

•  No.  67.    Half-peck,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  June  8. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 

No.  68.  One  Vase. — The  specimens  not 
to  be  tied  or  wired,  four  premi- 
ums $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  69.  From  hardy  plants  and  shrubs, 
not  to  exceed  24  vases,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

NATIVE  FLOWERS,— not  to  exceed  40  vases.— 

No.  70.    No  duplicates,  six 

premiums   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

AZALEA, — GHENT. — 
No.  71.    Display  in  vases,  four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

IRIS,  GERMAN.  

No.  72.  Not  to  exceed  10  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

RHODODENDRON.— 
No.  73.    Display,  in  vases,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PiEONIA. — 
No.  74.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases, 

five  premiums    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BEGONIA— in  bloom.— 
No.  75.    One  plant,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


ASPARAGUS.— 
No.  76.    Two  bunches,  twelve  specimens 

each,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CUCUMBER.— 

No.  77.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
SPINACH.— 

No.  78.    Half-peck,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB, — monarch, — 12  stalks. — 
No.  79.    Four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  15. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  80.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET,  NO  RESTRICTIONS. — 

No.  81.    Amateur— four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  82.    Florist,— four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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STRAWBERRY. — 


No.  83.    Any  variety,  named,  24  berries, 

four  premiums  $2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

BEET.— 

No.  84.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums 

$1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEA.— 

No.  85.    One  half-peck,  four  premiums   .  .  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

LETTUCE.— 

No.  86.    Six  heads,  three  premiums   

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

TVinr^Hflv    Tnnp  oo 

CUT  FLOWERS —AMATEURS  ONLY.— 

No.  87.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases  (no  dupli- 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

H.  P.  ROSES.— 

No.  88.    Not   to   exceed   24   vases,  one 

bloom  or  cluster  in  each,  four 

premiums                                3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

P.EONIA.— 

No.  89.    Not  to  exceed  32  vases,  one 

flower  in  each,  five  pre- 

miums                           4  00    3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

DELPHINIUM.— 

No.  90.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums                          3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

STRAWBERRY. — 

No.  91.    Bubach,  24  berries,  four  premi- 

ums $2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  92.    Marshall,  four  premiums                2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  93.    Clyde,  four  premiums                   2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  94.    Sample,  four  premiums                  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  95.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars 

may 

be  used 

for  gratuities. 

PEA.— 

No.  96.    Any    variety,    named,  one-half 

peck,  four  premiums  $2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

ONION.— 

No.  97.    Two  bunches,  six  each,  four  pre- 

miums                                    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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TURNIP.— 

No.  98.    Any  variety,  three  premiums   $1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  29. 

This  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  3  until  9  P.  M. 
ROSE. — 

No.  99.  Twelve  blooms  or  clusters  of 
distinct  named  varieties  of 
H.  P.  Roses,  outdoor  cul- 
ture, four  premiums  $4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  100.  Six  blooms  or  clusters  of  dis- 
tinct named  varieties  of  H. 
P.    Roses,    outdoor  culture, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  101.  Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  of 
H.  P.  Roses,  one  bloom 
or  cluster  in  each,  five 

premiums   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  102.    Vase,  H.  P.  Roses,  shades  of  one 

color,  not  to  exceed  10  blooms, 

three  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  103.    Vase,  H.  P.  Roses,  mixed  colors,  not 

to  exceed  10  blooms,  three  premi- 
ums  3  00    2  00    1  00 

CAMPANULA  MEDIA. — (Canterbury  Bell).— 
No.  104.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one  spike  in 

a  vase,  three  premiums    2  00    1  00  50 

DIANTHUS  BARB ATUS.— (Sweet  William).— 
No.  105.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one 

truss  in  a  vase,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
FOXGLOVE.— 
No.  106.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one  spike  in 

a  vase,  three  premiums    2  00    1  00  50 

STRAWBERRY.— 

No.  107.  M.  A.  C,  24  berries,  four  pre- 
miums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  108.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 

No.  109.    Collection,  not  more 
than  five  varieties, 

six  premiums  .  .  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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cherry- 
No.  110.    Black  Tartarian,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  111.    Gov.  Wood,  four  premiums          2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  112.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 

BEET, — OPEN  CULTURE. — 

No.  113.    Turnip   rooted,    12  specimens, 

four  premiums  .  .  $2  00    1  50 

CARROT.— 
No.  114.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50 

PEA.— 

No.  115.    Gradus,  one-half  peck,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50 

No.  116.    Notts  Excelsior,  four  premiums .  2  00    1  50 

Thursday,  July  6. 

BP  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3 J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— distinct  varieties.— 
No.  117.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZONALE  GERANIUM.— 

No.  118.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  one 

truss  in  a  vase,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
LILIUM  CANDIDUM, — 12  vases,— one  spike  in  each.— 

No.  119.    Four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

GLOXINIA. — 
No.  120.    20  vases,  one  bloom  in  each, 
any  green  allowable,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

RASPBERRY,— blackcap.— 
No.  121.    Named  varieties,  three  premiums   .  .  .  .$1  50    1  00  50 

CHERRY.— 
No.  122.    Black  Eagle,  one  quart,  four 

premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  123.    Coe's  Transparent,  four  premi- 
ums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  124.    For  varieties,  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 


1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 

1  00  50 
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STRAWBERRY.— 
No.  125.    Best  collection,  one  quart  of 

each,  four  premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

PEA.— 

No.  126.    Varieties,   not  scheduled,  four 

premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  127.    Any  named  variety,   3  speci- 
mens, four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 

No.  128.    Summer  Crookneck,  3  specimens,  three 

premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  13. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 

No.  129.  Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  130.    Basket,    no     restrictions  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PETUNIA, — WITHOUT  FOLIAGE. — 

No.  131.  Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  one 
flower  in  each  vase,  four  pre- 
miums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SWEET  PEAS,— without  foliage.— 
No.  132.    Not  to  exceed  40  vases,  not 
more  than  10  flower  stems  in 

a  vase,  four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYDRANGEA, — one  plant  in  bloom. — 
No.  133.    Four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CHERRY.— 
No.  134.    Downer's  Late  Red,  four  pre- 
miums $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  135.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for  gratuities. 


CURRANT  —24  bunches.— 
No.  136.  Red,  four  premiums .  . 
No.  137.    White,  four  premiums 


$2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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RASPBERRY. — 
No.  138.    Cuthbert,  one  quart,  four  pre- 
miums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  139.    Golden  Queen,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  140.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 


BEAN, — snap — one-half  peck. — 

No.  141.    Wax,  four  premiums   $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  142.    Green  pod,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  143.  Dwarf  Telephone,  three  premiums  ....  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  144.  Telephone,  five  premiums  2  50  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  145.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  146.    Any  named  variety,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

POTATO.— 
No.  147.    Any  named  variety,  12  speci- 
mens, four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO.— 
No.  148.    Any  named  variety,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM,— native.— 
No.  149.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  gratuities. 


Thursday,  July  20. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— AMATEURS  ONLY.— 
No.  150.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HOLLYHOCK.— 
No.  151.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 

bloom  in  each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
PHLOX  DRUMMONDII. — 
No.  152.    Not  to  exceed  30  vases,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

FUCHSIA.— 
No.  153.    Distinct  varieties,  four  plants 

in  bloom,  four  premiums           3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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GOOSEBERRY.— 


No.  154.    One  quart,  any  named  variety, 

four  premiums  $2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CURRANT— ANY  VARIETY.  

No.  155.    24  bunches,  four  premiums  ....  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CORN. — 

No.  156.    (Sweet),  named,  four  premiums  $2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

POTATO— 12  SPECIMENS.— 

No.  157.    Hebron,  four  premiums               2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  158.    Polaris,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  159.    Rose,  four  premiums                    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  160.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  premi- 

ums   

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Thursday,  July  27. 

CUT  FLOWERS— distinct  varieties.— 
No.  161.    Twenty  blooms,  clusters,  sprays, 
stems,  or  spikes,  in  vases,  four 

premiums  $3  00 

BASKET, — no  restrictions. — 

No.  162.    Amateur,  four  premiums    3  00 

No.  163.    Florist,  four  premiums   3  00 

CLEMATIS.— 
No.  164.    Display,  in  vases,  three  premiums  .  .  . 

NATIVE  FLOWERS.— 
No.  165.    Not  to  exceed  40 
vases,  no  dupli- 
cates, six  premi- 
ums  3  00    2  50    2  00 

SWEET  PEA, — without  foliage. — 
No.  166.    Not  to  exceed  40  vases,  not 
more  than  10  flower  stems 
in  a  vase,  four  premiums  ....  3  00 

APPLE.— 

No.  167.    Yellow  Transparent,  three  premiums  .$1  50    1  00  50 

No.  168.    Tetofsky,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  169.    For  varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 

PEAR.— 

No.  170.    Any  variety,  named,  three  dollars  may  be  used  for 
gratuities. 


2  00  1  00  50 

2  00  1  00  50 

2  00  1  00  50 

2  00  1  00  50 

1  50  1  00  50 

2  00  1  00  50 
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BLACKBERRY.— 
Xo.  171.    Aga warn,  one  quart,  three  premiums   .SI  50    1  00  50 
No.  172.    Early  Harvest,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN.— 

Xo.  173.    (Sweet),   anv  variety,  named. 

four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CUCUMBER.— 
d.  174.  Three  sp 
TOMATO.— 

.  175.    Any  variety,  named,  three  premiums  .  1  50    1  00  50 


CI  CI  ALrJEK. — 

Xo.  174.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums   ....  1  50    1  00  50 
TOMATO. — 


Thursday,  August  3. 

The  Committee  ox  Arraxgemexts  axd  Exhibitioxs  will 
meet  at  3h  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— amateurs  only  — 
No.  176.    Xot  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ANTIRRHINUM,— snap  dragon- 
No.  177.    Twenty-four  vases,  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  branches  in  a  vase, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GERMAN  STOCKS. — 
No.  178.    Twenty-four  vases,  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  branches  in  a  vase, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CHINA  PINK. — 
No.  179.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

apple- 
No.  180.    Astrachan,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  181.    Sweet  Bough,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

Xo.  1S2.    Any  variety,  four  premiums.  ...  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
BLACKBERRY.— 

Xo.  183.    Wachusett.  four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  184.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 
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BEAN— (shell).— 
No.  185.    Any  variety,  named,  half  peck, 

four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  186.    Marrow,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  187.    Summer  Crookneck,  three  speci- 
mens, four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,— open  culture- 
No.  188.    Any  variety,  named,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  io. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  189.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  190.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SALPIGLOSSIS.— 
No.  191.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PHLOX,  PERENNIAL.  

No.  192.    Twenty  vases,  one  head  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  193.    Astrachan,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  194.    Oldenburg,  four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  195.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 

PEAR.— 

No.  196.    Giffard,  four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  197.    Alexander,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  198.    For  any  other  variety,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
gratuities. 

CORN.— 

No.  199.    Crosby,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH.— 
No.  200.    Any  variety,  named,  three  speci- 
mens, four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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TOMATO.— 

No.  201.    Beauty,  four  premiums   $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  17. 

ASTER. — 
No.  202.    Comet,  30  vases,  one  bloom  in 

each,  four  premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  203.    Pompon,  20  vases,  five  flowers 

in  each,  four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  204.    Any  other  variety,  30  vases,  one 

bloom  in  each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  205.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLOXINIA, — in  vases, — Display — any  green  allowable. — 
No.  206.    Four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE. — 

No.  207.    Somerset,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  208.    Williams,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  209.    Golden  Sweet,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 
No.  210.    Clapp's  Favorite,  five  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  211.    Any  variety,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for  gratuities. 

BEAN,— (shell)  .— 
No.  212.    Goddard,  half  peck,  three  premiums  .  .$1  50    1  00  50 
No.  213.    Dwarf  Horticultural,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  214.    Pole,  any  variety,  four  premi- 
ums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 

No.  215.    Any  named  variety,  three  premiums  .  .  1  50    1  00  50 
CORN.— 

No.  216.    (Sweet),  twelve  ears,  not  less 

than  12  rows,  four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
TURNIP.— 

No.  217.    Purple  Top,  three  premiums   2  00    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  August  24. 

CUT  FLOWERS, — large  vase — best  arranged. — 


No.  218.    Amateur, — four  premiums  .  .  .  .$3  00 

2  00 

1 

00 

50 

NVj  21 Q     Ft,ortkt — four  nrpminms             3  00 

2  00 

1 

00 

50 

GLADTOLTTS  

i\o.            i>Ob    w    t;xLt;uu    iwtnty  vdbt;©, 

one  spike  in  each,  four  premi- 

ums                                     3  00 

2  00 

1 

00 

50 

PHLOX— Perennial.— 

991       9f)  v^^p«;    nnp  lip^rl  in  p^pVi  four 

premiums                               3  00 

2  00 

1 

00 

50 

LILIUM  SPECIOSUM  — 12  vases— one  spike 

in  each. — 

No.  222.    Four  premiums                           3  00 

2  00 

1 

00 

50 

fVTTVTATT  A 

ZINNIA. — 

AT          OO O           AT     l     l                             *\    C\  A                                j     1  i 

No.  223.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  at  least 

12  varieties,  one  flower  in  a 

vase,  four  premiums                 3  00 

2  00 

1 

00 

50 

APPLE.— 

No.  224.    Somerset,  four  premiums  $2  00 

1  50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  225.    Sour  Bough,  three  premiums   

1  50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  226.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 

for  gratuities. 

Crab. 

No.  227.    Transcendent,  24  specimens,  three  pre- 

miums   

1  50 

1 

00 

50 

PEAR.— 

No.  228.    Assomption,  three  premiums   

1  50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  229.    Petite  Marguerite,  three  premiums   .  . . 

1  50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  230.    Rostiezer,  three  premiums  

1  50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  231.    Tyson,  three  premiums   

1  50 

1 

00 

50 

PEACH.— 

1  50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  233.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for  gratuities. 

BEAN, — HALF  PECK.  

No.  234.    Worcester  Pole,  shell,  four  pre- 
miums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  235.    Pole,  string,  four  premiums  ....  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
TOMATO.— 

No.  236.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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SQUASH. — 
No.  237.    Any  variety,  named,  three  spec- 
imens, four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM, — native. — 
No.  238.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  gratuities. 

Thursday,  August  31. 

NASTURTIUM  OR  TROP^OLUM.— 
No.  239.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  not  more 
than  six  blooms  in  each  vase, 

four  premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

VERBENA. — 
No.  240.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CANNA.— 
No.  241.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 

spike  in  each,  four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASTER,— LARGE  FLOWERED,  LONG  STEMS.  

No.  242.    Vase  of  20  blooms,  four  premi- 
ums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  243.    20   vases,  one   spike   in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

WATER  LILIES  AND  OTHER  AQUATICS.— 
No.  244.    Five  premiums    5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

Persons  competing  for  these  prizes  must  notify  the  Secretary 
previous  to  six  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  August  29  that  space  and  tubs 
may  be  arranged  for  their  exhibits. 


APPLE.— 

No.  245.    Williams,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  246.    Worcester  Spy,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  247.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 

PEAR.— 


No.  248. 

Ansault,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  249. 

Earle's  Bergamot,  three  premiums   .  .  . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  250. 

St.  Ghislain,  three  premiums   

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEACH.— 

No.  251. 

Foster,  four  premiums                 2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PLUM, 

No.  252. 

Bradshaw,  five  premiums  3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  253. 

McLaughlin,  three  premiums   

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  254. 

Washington,  three  premiums   

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  255. 

Gen.  Hand,  three  premiums   

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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No.  256.    Imperial  Gage,  three  premiums   $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  257.    Victoria,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  258.    Jefferson,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  259.    Burbank,  four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  260.    For  other  Japanese  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 


CUCUMBER,— for  pickles. — 
No.  261.    Half-peck,  three  premiums   .  .$1  50    1  00  50 

CORN, — SWEET,  VARIETIES  NOT  SCHEDULED.  

No.  262.    Twelve  ears,  of  not  less  than  12 

rows,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEPPER. — 

No.  263.  Squash,  12  specimens,  three  premiums  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  264.    Any  other  variety,  12  specimens,  three 

premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  7. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3^  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— distinct  varieties.— 
No.  265.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS. — 
No.  266.    20  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BEGONIA, — (tuberous  rooted). — 
No.  267.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases, 

five  premiums    4  00    3  00    2  50    2  00    1  00 


APPLE.— 

No.  268.    Foundling,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  269.    Holden,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  270.    Wealthy,  four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  271.    Lucrative,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  272.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 

PLUM.— 

No.  273.    Lombard,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  274.    Quackenboss,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  275.    Moore's  Arctic,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  276.    For  Japanese  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may 

be  used  for  gratuities. 
No.  277.    Other  varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be 

used  for  gratuities. 
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PEACH  — 
No.  278.   Crawford,  (Early)  ,  four  premi- 
ums $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  279.    Other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for  gratuities. 


CABBAGE. — .ocr  named  variety. — 
No.  280.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY. — BLANCHED.  

No.  2S1.    Six    specimens,    any  variety. 

named,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN.  LARGE  LIMA  HALF  PECK. — 

No.  2S2.    Four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  14. 

cut  flowers  - 
No.  283.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

Basket.  — no  restrictions. 

No.  284.    Amateur,  four  premiums    3  00   2  00    1  00  50 

No.  2S5.    Florist,  four  premiums    3  00   2  00    1  00  50 

DAHLIA. — 
Large  Flowered. 
No.  2S6\    Not  to  exceed  20  vases. 

one  flower  in  each,  five 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Pompon. 

No.  2S7.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not  to 
exceed  three  flowers  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASTER. — LARGE  FLOWERED.  

No.  2SS.    24  vases,  three  blooms  in  each. 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 
No.  289.    Gravenstein.  five  premi- 
ums  3  00   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  290.    Maiden's  Blush,  four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  291.    Porter,  three  premiums    1  50    I  00  50 

Mo.  292.   Washington    Strawberry,  four 

premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

APPLE. — crab. — 
No.  293.    Hyslop,  24  specimens,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 
PEAR — 

No.  294.    Bartlett.  five  premiums.  .3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  295.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
gratuities. 
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PEACH.— 

No.  296.    Oldmixon,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  297.    Crosby,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  298.    Seedlings,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  299.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
gratuities. 

PLUM.— 

No.  300.    Coe's  Golden  Drop,  three  premiums   .  .  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  301.    Pond's  Seedling,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

GRAPE.— 
No.  302.    Green    Mountain,    three  clus- 
ters, four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  303.    Moore's  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


MELON.— 
No.  304.    Green  Flesh,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  305.    Yellow  Flesh,  four  premiums  .  .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  306.    Water,  three  specimens,  three  premi- 
ums  1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT.— 

No.  307.    Any  variety,  four  premiums.  .  .  .$2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

EGG  PLANT.— 
No.  308.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums  ....  1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  309.    Red,  three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  310.    Savoy,  four  premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  311.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM,— native.— 
No.  312.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  gratuities. 


Thursday,  September  ai. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  313.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  314.    Basket,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

MARIGOLD.— 
No.  315.    Not  to  exceed  24  vases,  not  to 
exceed  three  flowers  in  a  vase, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SCABIOSA.— 
No.  316.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not  to 
exceed  six  flowers  in  a  vase, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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dahlia- 
No.  317.    Not  to  exceed  50  vases,  one 

flower  in  each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  318.    American  Beauty,  three  premiums   .  .  .SI  50    1  00  50 


No.  319.    Lyscom,  three  premiums    1  50  1  00  50 

No.  320.    Mother,  three  premiums    1  50  1  00  50 

No.  321.    Twenty-Ounce,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

PEAR. — 

No.  322.    Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  three  premi- 
ums  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  323.    Superfin.  three  premiums    1  50  1  00  50 

No.  324.    Urbaniste.  three  premiums    1  50  1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  325.    Crawford  (late),  four  premiums    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 


No.  326.    Stump  the  World,  three  premiums   ...  1  50    1  00  50 
GRAPE. — 

No.  327.    Brighton,  three  clusters,  three  premi- 


ums  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  328.    LincUey.  three  premiums.  .   1  .50  1  00  50 

No.  329.    Massasoit.  three  premiums    150  1  00  50 

No.  330.    Worden.  four  premiums               2  00  1  50  1  00  .50 

PLUM. — 

No.  331.    Satsuma,  four  premiums               2  00  1  50  1  00  50 


VEGETABLE. — 
No.  332.    Collection,  not  to  exceed  25 

varieties,  four  premiums   .S10  00    S  00    6  00    4  00 


Thursday,  September  28. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 

No.  333.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  334.  Native  Flowers, 
not  to  exceed  40 
vases,  no  dupli- 
cates, six  premi- 
ums  3  00  2. 50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  335.    Cogswell,  three  premiums   SI  50    1  00  50 

No.  336.    Hubbardston.  four  premiums.  .  .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  337.    Sheppard's  Sweet,  three  premiums   ...  1  50    1  00  50 
No.  33S.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 
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PEAR. — 

No.  339.  Seckel,  five  premiums  ...  3  00  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  340.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 


for  gratuities. 
GRAPE. — 

No.  341.    Concord,  four  premiums               2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  342.    Delaware,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  343.    Niagara,  four  premiums               2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  344.    Pocklington,  three  premiums    1  50  1  00  50 

No.  345.    Salem,  three  premiums    1  50  1  00  50 

No.  346.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for  gratuities. 
QUINCE. — Twelve  specimens. 

No.  347.    Champion,  four  premiums            2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  348.*  Orange,  four  premiums                 2  00  1  50  1  00  50 


No.  349.    For  other  varieties,  three  dollars  may  be  used  for  gra- 
tuities. 


POTATO.— 
No.  350.    Six  varieties  (named), 
12  specimens  of  each, 

five  premiums   $4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

SQUASH, — THREE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  351.    Essex-Hybrid,  four  premiums  .  .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  352.    Warren,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  353.    Golden  Hubbard,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  354.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for.  gratuities. 

CELERY,  BLANCHED — SIX  SPECIMENS.  

No.  355.  Paris  Golden,  four  premiums  .  .  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  356.    Other  varieties,  four  premiums  .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  357.    Any  named  variety,  four  premi- 
ums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  October  12. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3h  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

This  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  12.30  until  9 
P.  M. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 
for  inspection  by  the  Judges,  by  11  o'clock  A.  M.  Dinner  will 
be  served  in  the  Banquet  Hall  at  12.30.  Tickets  50  cents. 
Followed  by  short  addresses. 
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CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  358.    In  any  form,  gratuities. 


APPLE. — 


No.  359. 

Baldwin,  six  pre- 

miums  $4  00    3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  360. 

Belleflower,  four  premiums  

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  361. 

Leicester  Sweet,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  362. 

Sutton  Beauty,  four  premiums  . 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  363. 

Tompkins  King,  four  premiums 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  364. 

Fallawater,  four  premiums  .... 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  365. 

Peck,  three  premiums   

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  366. 

Pound  Sweet,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

.1 

00 

50 

No.  367. 

R.  I.  Greening,  five  pre- 

miums                          3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  368. 

Mcintosh,  five  premiums    3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  369. 

Northern  Spy,  four  premiums  .  . 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  370. 

Palmer,  five  premiums  .  .  3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  371. 

Roxbury   Russet,   four  premi- 

ums   

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  372. 

Collection,  not  to  ex- 

ceed  ten  Varieties,  five 

premiums   5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  373.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 


PEAR.— 


No.  374. 

Angouleme,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  375. 

Clairgeau,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  376. 

Dana's  Hovey,  three  premiums  . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  377. 

Josephine  de  Malines,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  378. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  379. 

Lawrence,  four  premiums   

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  380. 

Winter  Nelis,  three  premiums  ,  . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  381. 

Anjou,  six  premi- 

ums                   4  00    3  00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  382. 

Cornice,  six  premi- 

ums                   4  00    3  00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  383. 

Frederick  Clapp,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  384. 

Onondaga,  three  premiums   

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  385. 

Bosc,    six  premi- 

ums                   4  00    3  00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  386. 

Sheldon,   six  pre- 

miums                 4  00    3  00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  387. 

For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five 

dollars 

may  be  used 

for  gratuities. 
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GRAPE, — OPEN  CULTURE. — 

No.  388.  Collection  of  not 
less  than  five  va- 
rieties, six  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  389.    For  any  variety,  six  clusters,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 

PEACH. — 

No.  390.    Any  variety,  named,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for  gra- 
tuities. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. — 
No.  391.    Half-peck,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  392.    Three   specimens,   four  premi- 
ums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  393.    Any  named  variety,  four  premi- 
ums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY,  BLANCHED — SIX  SPECIMENS.  

No.  394.    Boston  Market,  four  premiums     3  00  2  00  1  00  50 

No.  395.  Giant  Pascal,  four  premiums  .  .  3  00  2  00  1  00  50 
No.  396.    Any   varieties,   not  scheduled, 

four  premiums   3  00  2  00  1  00  50 

ENDIVE.— 

No.  397.    Six  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

LEEKS,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  398.    Three  premiums    1  50  1  00  50 

ONION.— 

No.  399.  Red  Globe,  twelve,  three  premiums  ...  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  400.    Yellow    Globe,    Dan  vers,  four 

premiums   2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  401.    White,  three  premiums    1  50  1  00  50 

PARSNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  402.  Hollow  Crown,  four  premiums  .  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  403.    Any  other  variety,  three  premiums  ...  1  50    1  00  50 

PARSLEY.— 

No.  404.    Half-peck,  three  premiums    1  50    1  00  50 

PUMPKIN.— 
No.  405.    Sweet,    three   specimens  four 

premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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SALSIFY. — 

No.  406.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums  ...  1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  407.    Hubbard,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  408.    Bay  State,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  409.  Purple  Top  Globe,  four  premi- 
ums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  410.    White  Egg,  four  premiums  ....  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  411.    White    Swede,    six  specimens, 

four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  412.    Yellow  Swede,  six  specimens, 

four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  November  g. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 
for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  12  o'clock.  Open  to  the  public 
from  1  until  9  P.  M. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

No.  413.    12  blooms,  named,  in  vases, 

four  premiums  $6  00    5  00    4  00    3  00 

No.  414.    6  blooms,  named,  in  vases, 

four  premiums   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  415.    Best  bloom,  three  premiums  2  00    1  00  50 

No.  416.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long  stems, 
White,  of  one  named  va- 
riety, four  premiums    5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  417.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long  stems, 
Pink,  of  one  named  va- 
riety, four  premiums    5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  418.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long  stems, 
Yellow,  of  one  named  va- 
riety, four  premiums    5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  419.  Vase  of  6  blooms,  long  stems,  Pink, 
of  one  named  variety,  three  premi- 
ums  3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  420.  Vase  of  6  blooms,  long  stems,  Red, 
of  one  named  variety,  three  premi- 
ums  3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  421.  Vase  of  6  blooms,  long  stems,  Yel- 
low, of  one  named  variety,  three 
premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00 
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No.  422.  Vase  of  6  blooms,  long  stems,  White, 
of  one  named  variety,  three  premi- 
ums  3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  423.  Vase  of  6  blooms,  long  stems,  any 
other  color,  of  one  named  variety, 

three  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00 

For  Commercial  Florists  only. — 

No.  424.    Vase  of  25  blooms,  mixed 

colors,  four  premiums  ....  10  00    8  00    6  00    4  00 

PALMS. — 
No.  425.    Display,  gratuities. 
FERNS. — 

No.  426.    Six  pots,  four  premiums   ....  3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

PLANTS, — decorative, — other  than  palms  or  ferns. — 
No.  427.    Eight  pots,  four  premiums  .  .  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

Persons  competing  for  these  prizes  must  notify  the  Secretary 
previous  to  6  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  Nov.  7. 


SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  OF  APPLES,  WILLIAM 
EAMES  FUND. 

A.  BALDWIN— best  12. 

Two  premiums    2  00    1  00 

B.  KING. 

Two  premiums   2  00    1  00 

C.  PALMER. 

Two  premiums    2  00    1  00 

D.  RHODE  ISLAND  GREENING. 

Two  premiums    2  00    1  00 

E.  ROXBURY  RUSSETS. 

Two  premiums   2  00    1  00 

F.  SUTTON. 

Two  premiums    2  00    1  00 

G.  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY. 

One  premium   2  00 


Annual  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  i,  1905, 

Premiums  payable  on  and  after  Friday,  December  15,  1905. 
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Adin  A.  Hixon, 
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Arthur  J.  Marble, 
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Calvin  L.  Hartshorn,  1905 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 


WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1905-1906. 


president: 
O.  B.  HADWEN,  of  Worcester. 
vice-presidents: 

♦STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  of  Worcester.      GEORGE  CALVIN  RICE,  of  Worcester; 
*JAMES  DRAPER,  of  Worcester. 

secretary: 
ADIN  A.  HIXON,  of  Worcester. 
Horticultural  Hall,  18  Front  St. 
treasurer: 
NATHANIEL  PAINE,  of  Worcester. 

librarian:  • 
ADIN  A.  HIXON,  of  Worcester. 
TRUSTEES  I  BY  ELECTION  I : 


George  Cruikshanks, 
O.  B.  Wyman, 
Charles  E.  Parker. 
Frederick  A.  Blake, 
Henry  L.  Parker, 
Henry  Woodward, 
John  B.  Bowker, 
B.  W.  Potter, 
Frank  J.  Kinney, 
Alden  Rice, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
George  E.  Francis, 
Walter  D,  Ross, 
Louis  J.  Kendall, 
William  O'Connell, 
Charles  Greenwood, 
Arthur  J.  Marble, 
Samuel  Flagg, 
Edward  Hall, 
H.  F.  A.  Lange, 
Fred.  H.  Chamberlain, 
William  J.  Wood, 
Calvin  L.  Hartshorn, 


Nathaniel  Paine,  1907. 


Lunenburg.      David  L.  Fiske, 
Shrewsbury.      Henry  B.  Watts, 
Holden.      W.  U.  Maynard, 
Rochdale.      Edward  A.  Bartlett, 
Worcester.      James  W.  Stockwell, 
E.  M.  Bruce, 
George  McWilliams. 
Edward  L.  Davis, 
Henry  Reed, 
Henry  Phelps, 
H.  Ward  Moore, 
Frederic  G.  Stiles, 
John  Midgeley, 
Stillman  H.  Record, 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Lewis  A.  Peters, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
Leonard  C.  Midgeley, 
Mrs.  John  H.  Coes, 
Mrs.  T.  L.  Nelson, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Ward, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifield. 
Edward  W.  Breed,  Clinton. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Grafton. 
Leicester. 
Shrewsbury. 

Sutton. 
Leominster. 
Whitinsville. 
Worcester. 


Adin  A.  Hixon, 


on  finance: 
Fred.  H.  Chamberlain,  1906. 

ON  LIBRARY  AND  PUBLICATION: 

Arthur  J.  Marble, 


Calvin  L.  Hartshorn,  1908. 


Edward  W.  Breed. 


on  nomenclature: 

O.  B.  Hadwen,  Henry  E.  Kinney,  Albert  H.  Lange,  Arthur  J.  Marble, 

George  McWilliams,         Herbert  R.  Kinney,        Charles  Greenwood. 


Frederick  A.  Blake, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifield, 
George  McWilliams, 


ON  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS: 

Charles  Greenwood,  Chairman, 
Mrs.  G.  McWilliams, 
Arthur  J.  Marble, 
George  C.  Rice, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
Edward  W.  Breed, 
President  Hadwen,  and  Secretary  Hixon. 


Simon  E  Fisher, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney, 
James  Draper,* 
William  J.  Wheeler, 


Charles  S.  Bacon, 


AUDITORS. 
JUDGES. 


H.  Ward  Moore. 


On  Flowers,  Plants,  etc.,  George  McWilliams,  Whitinsville. 

On  Fruits,  etc.,  James  Draper, 

Vegetables,  Charles  Greenwood. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WINTER  MEETINGS. 


Arthur  J.  Marble, 


*Deceased. 


James  Draper,* 
President  Hadwen, 


Edward  W.  Breed, 
and  Secretary  Hixon. 


J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

For  the  Year  Ending  Oct.  31,  1906. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


To  the  Members  of  the 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society: 
In  presenting  my  report,  as  in  former  years,  I  desire  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  better  treatment  of  our  fruit  trees,  especially  in 
city  and  town  gardens.  There  is  hardly  a  place  in  Worcester 
but  what  is  troubled  with  San  Jose  scale,  and  if  strenuous 
measures  are  not  taken  in  five  years  there  won't  be  a  respectable 
apple,  pear,  plum,  or  peach  tree  or  currant  bush  in  the  city.  I 
consider  it  a  far  greater  pest  than  the  Gypsy  or  Brown  Tail 
Moth.  It  is  a  daily  occurrence  and  several  times  a  day  that  I 
have  reported  and  brought  in  samples  of  the  wood  and  fruit, 
and  since  it  was  first  discovered  in  Worcester  I  have  visited 
hundreds  of  places.  From  being  one  of  the  first  counties  in 
the  United  States  in  the  production  of  the  apple,  we  have  de- 
teriorated so  fast  that  in  twenty  years  we  have  dropped  out  of 
sight.  Now  we  have  the  climate  and  the  soil  to  produce  the 
finest  flavored  apple  in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  disintegration 
of  the  stones  and  rocks  that  help  make  up  our  New  England 
soil  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  fact.  To  some  of  you 
this  may  seem  strange,  but  scientific  men  have  been  experi- 
menting for  several  years  with  stone  meal.  Prof.  Shaler  writes 
that  New  England  is  one  of  the  most  permanently  fertile  parts 
of  the  United  States,  made  so  by  the  steady  and  gradual  disin- 
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tegration  of  her  rocks  and  drift  formation  continually  resorting 
to  the  soil  the  needed  elements. 

The  Germans  have  been  experimenting  with  stone  meal  since 
1892  with  good  results.  Our  idea  of  fertilizing  has  been  with 
something  filthy,  decayed  or  rotten,  until  we  began  the  use  of 
chemicals.  Some  experiments  have  been  made  hi  this  country 
on  tobacco  and  grass  with  stone  meal  with  wonderful  results. 
Personally  I  know  of  two  pieces  of  grass  that  before  the  appli- 
cation would  hardly  pay  for  mowing.  The  next  year  produced 
a  crop  of  Herdsgrass  three  feet  high. 

With  the  numerous  stone  crushers  scattered  all  over  the 
State  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  experiment  on  various  crops. 

The  Government  seed  sent  to  the  Society,  also  some  that  was 
sent  to  the  Grange  and  Agricultural  Society  and  given  to  me, 
was  distributed  to  the  school  children. 

I  have  supplied  to  all  those  who  have  applied,  scions  of  the 
various  fruits.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  is 
best  to  continue  on  account  of  the  danger  of  distributing  San 
Jose  scale  with  the  scions. 

The  children 's  exhibitions  were  a  success — so  many  flowers 
brought  in  that  we  had  to  limit  the  number  of  vases  to  each 
exhibitor.  Our  children's  exhibitions  have  awakened  consid- 
erable interest  in  the  neighboring  towns. 

Upon  invitation  of  our  Society  in  connection  with  Worcester 
Agricultural  Society  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  held  its 
Public  Winter  Meetings  in  our  hall  December  5,  6,  7.  The 
attendance  was  large,  speaking  good.  The  ladies  of  both 
societies  tendered  many  favors  and  courtesies  to  the  visiting 
ladies.  Wednesday  evening  the  joint  societies  tendered  a  re- 
ception to  the  members  of  the  State  Board  and  those  attending 
the  meeting.  Bouffe  lunch  was  served  in  upper  hall,  speaking, 
music  and  dancing  in  the  lower  hall.  Thursday  afternoon  the 
assembly  visited  the  farm  of  Charles  W.  Wood,  in  Shrewsbury, 
to  examine  his  fine  herd  of  Holstein  Fresian  cattle. 

Upon  an  invitation  of  our  Society  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  held  their  summer  meeting  in  connection 
with  our  Rose  and  Strawberry  Exhibition,  Thursday,  June  28. 
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The  forenoon  was  devoted  to  a  talk  by  Edward  Van  Alstyne, 
of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  on  What  We  Do  with  our  Apple  Crop 
in  New  York,  and  Hon.  Moses  Palmer,  of  Groton,  on  What 
Shall  We  Do  with  our  Apple  Crop  in  Massachusetts?  Short 
talks  by  members  on  what  varieties  of  strawberries  have  proved 
most  profitable  the  past  season.    Fifty  members  present. 

Dinner  was  served  at  Hadwen  Park.  Mayor  Duggan  was 
present.  Short  addresses  were  made  by  the  visitors.  The 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  spraying  apparatus 
at  Ross  Brothers  store  and  the  Worcester  Cold  Storage  plant. 

The  exhibition  hi  the  hall  was  very  fine. 

There  was  a  good  showing  of  beets,  carrots,  peas,  tomatoes. 

H.  A.  Smith  showed  a  shipping  case  of  12  boxes  filled  with 
magnificent  strawberries. 

W.  H.  Johnson,  of  Northboro,  showing  strawberries  picked 
June  15  and  16,  having  been  picked  12  and  13  days.  They 
were  in  fair  eating  condition. 

These  two  exhibits  caused  much  comment  among  the  straw- 
berry growers. 

The  exhibit  of  roses  from  Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitin,  Matthew  J. 
Whittall,  W.  A.  L.  Bazeley,  Edward  Hall,  Justin  A.  Abbott, 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Jones,  were  greatly  admired. 

Fine  orchid  displays  from  G.  Marston  Whitin  and  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Whitin,  and  gloxinias  from  Matthew  J.  Whittall. 

The  showing  of  cherries  and  strawberries  was  the  best  of  the 
season. 

The  exhibition  of  September  14  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  attractive  of  the  season. 

The  exhibits  of  asters,  cannas,  dahlias,  gladioli  and  baskets  of 
cut  flowers  were  large  and  fine.  An  interesting  feature  was  an 
exhibit  from  the  Misses  Crompton  (A.  Van  Leeuwan,  gardener) 
of  Bartlett  pears  grown  on  trees  3£  feet  high  and  Maiden  Blush 
apples  on  trees  4  feet  high.    The  fruit  was  large  and  very  fair. 

There  was  a  large  exhibit  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches, 
and  grapes.    Nearly  all  fine  specimens. 

Melons  shown  were  the  best  for  several  years.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  egg  plant,  cauliflower,  and  Savoy  cabbage. 
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The  exhibition  of  October  11  was  the  largest  of  the  season 
with  many  interesting  features. 

T.  K.  Brnner,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  North  Carolina,  was  present  and  made  an  exhibit  of  20  varie- 
ties of  apples  from  his  State. 

W.  D.  Ross  exhibited  a  squash  grown  by  Luther  Burbank, 
in  California.    It  was  similar  to  our  Turban  varieties. 

Burton  W.  Gates,  a  collection  of  chestnuts. 

A  collection  of  8  varieties  of  hothouse  grapes,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  orchids,  including  a  fine  specimen  and  espe- 
cially attractive  Odontoglossum  Grande  or  Baby  orchid  from 
G.  Marston  Whitin  (George  Mc Williams,  gardener). 

Six  Golden  Hubbard  squash,  weighing  14  lbs.  each,  very 
handsome,  fine  shape  and  color,  from  Charles  Greenwood. 

A  bushel  box  of  fine  tomatoes  from  Lewis  M.  Brooks. 

A  bushel  box  of  fine  Yellow  Globe  onions  from  Walter  D. 
Ross. 

A  fine  collection  of  grapes,  9  varieties,  from  Justin  A. 
Abbott. 

As  usual,  a  dinner  was  served  in  the  upper  hall  at  12.30  M. 
About  150  present.  The  tables  were  decorated  with  ferns  and 
flowers  by  the  members. 

President  O.  B.  Hadwen  presiding,  Deacon  Simon  E.  Fisher 
invoked  the  divine  blessing. 

The  guests  were  T.  K.  Bruner,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  North  Carolina;  Mayor  Duggan ;  E.  H. 
Stoddard,  President  of  the  Spencer  Farmers  and  Mechanics 
Association;  C.  V.  Corey,  Secretary  of  the  Woicester  South 
Agricultural  Society;  Dr.  M.  R.  Sharpe,  Secretary  of  the 
Blackstone  Valley  Society;  George  Cruickshank,  of  Chelsea ; 
Mrs.  E.  M.  and  Miss  Eliza  M.  Gill,  of  Medford.  Short  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  the  guests  and  members. 

Wednesday,  June  27.  As  in  former  years,  200  members 
accepted  the  invitation  of  President  Hadwen  to  visit  his  home 
and  grounds  on  Lovell  St.  Lunch  was  served  under  the  trees. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Hadwen  for  his  hospitality. 

The  Worcester  County  Bee  Keepers'  Association,  Worcester 
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County  Market  Gardeners'  Association,  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Worcester  Agricultural  Society  have 
tendered  thanks  for  use  of  room  and  favors  received  from  this 
Society. 

The  daily  press  are  entitled  to  our  consideration  and  thanks 
for  reports  of  exhibitions  and  meetings. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  Wednesday, 
November  1,  1905.  Called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  A.  m.,  Presi- 
dent O.  B.  Had  wen  presiding.  The  records  of  last  meeting 
read  and  approved. 

Adin  A.  Hixon,  Secretary,  read  his  report,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Adin  A.  Hixon,  Librarian,  read  his  report,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Treasurer,  read  his  report,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Motion  made  and  carried  to  proceed  with  the  election  of 
officers. 

The  chair  appointed  Francis  A.  Harrington,  Charles  Green- 
wood, and  George  Calvin  Rice  as  tellers. 

Upon  a  motion  of  Charles  E.  Parker  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  cast  one  ballot  for  O.  B.  Had  wen  for  President, 
which  was  carried. 

H.  B.  Watts  moved  that  a  similar  ballot  be  cast  for  Adin  A. 
Hixon  for  Secretary  by  the  chairman.  It  was  objected  to  and 
a  ballot  taken  with  the  following  result : 

Adin  A.  Hixon,  31 

Herbert  R.  Belcher,  17 

Mr.  Hixon  was  declared  elected. 

Upon  a  motion  of  B.  W.  Potter,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  Adin  A.  Hixon, 
Librarian. 

Upon  a  similar  motion  made  by  H.  Ward  Moore,  Nathaniel 
Paine  was  elected  Treasurer. 

Upon  a  motion  made  by  Walter  Ross,  a  committee  of  five 
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was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  bring  in  a  list  of  three  Vice- 
Presidents  and  47  Trustees. 

The  chair  appointed  Walter  Ross,  Charles  E.  Parker,  Francis 
A.  Harrington,  H.  Ward  Moore,  G.  Calvin  Rice,  who  reported 
for  Vice-Presidents,  Stephen  Salisbury,  George  Calvin  Rice, 
James  Draper,  and  47  Trustees,  a  list  of  which  you  will  find 
on  the  back  covers  of  the  Transactions. 

A  motion  made  and  carried  that  Calvin  L.  Hartshorn  succeed 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  one  hundred  dollars  be 
appropriated  for  children's  exhibitions. 

Secretary  Hixon  read  a  letter  from  Charles  E.  Lee,  a  Boston 
real  estate  dealer,  offering  to  purchase  the  Society's  property. 
Upon  motion  of  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  it  was  voted  not  to  con- 
sider the  proposition. 

Voted  to  dissolve. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  called  immediately  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  meeting  of  the  Society.  Records  of  last 
meeting  read  and  approved. 

The  election  of  Committees  on  Library  and  Publication, 
Nomenclature,  Arrangements  and  Exhibition,  Winter  Meetings, 
Auditors  and  Judges  was  in  order,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found 
with  the  officers  on  the  back  covers  of  the  Transactions  and 
Schedules.  San  Jose  Commission,  Charles  Greenwood,  Calvin 
L.  Hartshorn,  Henry  E.  Rich,  James  Draper  and  Secretary 
Hixon. 

Appropriation  voted  : 


Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Blake,  the  salary  of  the  janitor  was 
increased  one  hundred  dollars. 

Upon  motion  of  Secretary  Hixon,  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 


Flowers  and  Plants,  . 

Fruits, 

Vegetables, 

Library  and  Publication, 
Winter  Meetings, 
Children's  Exhibitions, 


$1,000.00 


850.00 
650.00 
300.00 
300.00 
100.00 
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culture  was  invited  to  hold  its  annual  winter  meeting  in 
Worcester.    Arrangements  and  appropriation  was  left  to  the 
Committee  on  Winter  Meetings  with   the  approval  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 
Voted  to  adjourn. 

During  the  year  the  following  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  membership  : 


Harry  W.  Goddard, 
A.  Van  Leeuwan, 
Ernest  I.  Morgan, 
W.  At.  Lee  Putnam, 
Burt  Greenwood, 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Smith, 
E.  A.  Hersey, 
Fred  Midgley, 
O.  Willis  Rugg, 
Thomas  H.  Gage,  Jr., 


Charles  Cousins, 
Lucy  Coulson, 
Edwin  U.  Powers, 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Adams, 
Harrison  W.  Moore, 
Arthur  H.  Bellows, 
Dr.  T.  J.  Cronin, 
Edward  A.  Cowie, 
Fred  W.  White, 
Winthrop  Hammond. 


October  31,  1906. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

ADIN  A.  HIXON, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


To  the  Members  oe  the 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

Nearly  all  the  periodicals  and  papers  have  been  bound.  The 
Library  Committee  have  added  a  cabinet  of  three  drawers  for 
catalogues,  one  section  for  seeds,  plants  and  trees  from  Ameri- 
can dealers,  one  for  foreign  dealers,  and  one  for  miscellaneous 
catalogues.  They  are  a  decided  improvement  over  the  old 
way.  The  following  books,  periodicals,  bulletins  and  papers 
have  been  added  to  the  Library. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Experimental  Station  Record.    Vol.  17. 

Monthly  lists  of  Publications. 

Forest  Service  Circulars.    Nos.  35-36. 

Catalogue  of  Publications  relating  to  Entomology  in  the  De- 
partment Library.    560  pages. 

Accessions  to  the  Department  Library. 
Report  of  the  Secretary,  1905. 
Year  Book,  1905. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Sundry  Bulletins  on  Institute  Work.     List  of  speakers  and 
on  Legislation. 

10th  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmer's 
Institute  Workers,  1906. 

Farmers  Bulletin,  Nos.  31,  32,  33,  34. 

American  Civic  Association.  Leaflets,  circulars  and  pam- 
phlets. 

American  Pomological  Society  Proceedings,  1905,  Kansas 
City. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experimental  Station  Bulletins. 
Nos.  268,  270,  273,  277,  279,  280. 
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Popular  Edition.  Nos.  269,  270,  271,  273,  276,  277,  278, 
279. 

Cornell  A griciiltuial  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins,  Nos. 
233  to  239  inclusive. 

West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins, 
Nos.  97  to  106  inclusive. 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins,  Nos. 
152,  162,  164,  169,  170,  171,  173,  177. 

Circulars,  Nos.  47,  49,  52,  53,  54. 

Michigan  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins, 
Nos.  230  to  238  inclusive. 

Field  Columbian  Museum.  Annual  Report  of  the  Director 
to  the  Trustees,  1904  and  1905. 

Publication  No.  106,  Vol.  11,  No.  3,  of  Botanical  Series. 
February,  1906. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  Bulletins,  Nos.  130, 
131,  132,  133,  134,  135,  136,  137,  138,  139. 

18th  Annual  Report,  1904  and  1905,  with  an  index  to  Bulle- 
tins Nos.  124  to  129  inclusive. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletin, 
No.  154;  Forestry  Publication,  No.  2. 

29th  Annual  Report  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1905,  in  6  parts. 
Bulletins,  Nos.  152,  153. 

Maine  State  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Reports  for 
1899,  1900,  1901,  1902,  1903,  1904,  1905,  1895,  1896,  1882 
this  one  is  part  2  of  the  Maine  State  College  Report.  Bulletins, 
119  to  130  inclusive. 

Maryland  State  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  19th 
Annual  Report,  1905  and  1905.  Bulletins,  105,  108,  109, 
this  one  includes  104  to  109. 

College  Quarterly.    Nos.  30,  31,  32,  33. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society.    Report  for  1905. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Gardens  and  Native  Plants,  1905.  Transac- 
tions, part  2,  1905.    Transactions,  part  1,  1906. 

Massachusetts  Crop  Reports.    Volume  19. 

Meteorological  Observations.    Forestry  Bulletin,  No.  1. 
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Agricultural  State  Board  Reports,  1905.  20  copies  for  dis- 
tribution. 

Farmers  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture.  Wilcox  and  Smith. 
1905. 

The  Farmer 's  Encyclopedia.    Clifford  Manning.  1905. 
American  Fruit  Culturist.    Thomas.     21st  Edition.  1903. 
Plum  and  Plum  Culture.     Waugh.  1901. 
Systematic  Pomology.    Waugh.  1903. 
Landscape  Gardening.    Waugh.  1905. 
Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing  and  Marketing.    Waugh.  1905. 
Apples  of  New  York.    2  Vols.    Illustrated.    Beach.  1905 
and  1906.    Courtesy  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Felt,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  Irish  Bee  Guide.    Rev.  J.  G.  Digges,  M.  A.  1904. 
Guide  to  Trees. 
Fern  Allies. 

New  Creations  in  Plant  Life. 

The  Tree  Book.    Julia  Ellen  Rogers.  1905. 

A  Plea  for  the  Hardy  Plants.    Elliott.  1902. 

Worcester  City  Directory.  1906. 

House  Directory. 

American  Florist. 

Country  Gentleman. 

Country  Life  in  America. 

Florist  Exchange. 

Gardening. 

Garden  Magazine. 

Horticulture. 

New  England  Homestead. 

Rural  New  Yorker. 

Suburban  Life. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Bird  Lore. 

The  Forester. 

Rhodora. 

Farm  Journal. 

Worcester  Daily  Telegram. 

Worcester  Post. 
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Worcester  Gazette. 
Weekly  Guide. 
English  : 

Agricultural  Gazette. 
Gardener  Chronicle. 
Garden. 
Gardening. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  Librarian. 
Horticultural  Hall,  Oct.  31,  1906. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society 
herewith  presents  his  report  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 


He  congratulates  the  Society  upon  its  present  satisfactory 
financial  condition,  it  being  practically  out  of  debt  and  has  a 
surplus  of  $2,000  deposited  in  Savings  Banks. 

It  is  now  about  sixteen  years  since  I  assumed  the  duties  of 
Treasurer  of  this  Society.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  he 
should  retire  from  office  and  a  younger  man  chosen  in  his  place. 
In  doing  this  I  shall  still  have  great  interest  in  its  welfare,  an 
interest  which  began  in  my  boyhood,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Society's  existence. 

The  Treasurer  takes  this  occasion  to  thank  the  trustees  and 
the  members  of  the  Society  for  the  kind  and  cordial  treatment 
he  has  received  from  them  since  he  became  the  Treasurer.  He 
will  long  retain  the  thoughts  of  it  as  a  pleasant  memory . 

He  can  but  wish  that  his  successor  in  office  may  be  the  re- 
cipient of  the  same  courtesy  that  has  been  extended  to  him. 

The  report  in  detail  is  as  follows. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Treasurer,  in  account  with 
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Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 


Dr. 

1905. 


October  28    Balance  as  per  last  report, 


$1,201.12 


1906. 


November  1    Receipts  to  date. 

Rent  of  stores, 

"    "  hall, 
Membership  fees, 


$6,500.04 
3,791.50 
94.00 
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For  tickets  to  annual  ban- 
quet, $168.50 
Wor.  Agricultural  Society,  50.00 
Int.  from  Trust  Co.,  24.50 
"    "     Savings  Banks,  152.82  810,781.36 


$11,982.48 


Cr. 

1906. 

October  31    Payments  to  date. 

For  salaries,  12,149.96 

Premiums  paid,  2,390.43 

Deposited  in  Savings  Banks,  2,078.52 

Taxes  and  water  rates,  938.78 

Coal,  189.22 

Gas  and  electric  lights,  690.00 

Insurance,  1,010.56 
Annual  dinner  and  other  entertainments,  413.85 

Peterson,  for  portraits  of  presidents,  400.00 

Printing  annual  reports,  284.62 

Judges  of  exhibits,  200.00 

Binding,  86.45 

Winter  lectures,  61.15 

Sundries,  including  repairs,  803.29 

Periodicals  and  papers,  49,83 

Telephone,  72.25 


$11,818.91 

November  1    Cash  Balance,  163.57 


•$11,982.48 

Worcester,  November  21,  1906. 

The  undersigned,  auditors  of  the  Worcester  County  Horti- 
ticultural  Society,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the 
above  account  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct  and  properly 
vouched,  and  that  the  investments  and  cash  are  accounted  for. 

CHARLES  S.  BACON, 
H.  WARD  MOORE. 
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The  Francis  H.  Dewey  Fund. 

1905. 


October  27 

Balance  of  fund, 

$1,414.07 

1906. 

October  27 

Interest  to  date, 

56.84 

November  1 

Balance, 

<£1   A7C\  Q1 

Eames  Fund. 

1905. 

October  27 

Balance  of  fund, 

$617.44 

1906. 

October  27 

TntPTP^t,  to  rlafp 

21.68 

November  1 

Present  amount  of  fund, 

$639.12 

1906. 

November  1 

Deposit  Clinton  Savings  Bank, 

$500.00 

Fitchburg  Savings  Bank, 

500.00 

Wor.  County  Inst,  for  Savings, 

$1,000.00 

$2,000.00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

NATH.  PAINE,  Treas. 


4th  January,  A.  D.  1906. 


ADDRESS 

BY 

0.  B.  HAD  WEN,  President. 


At  the  incoming  of  the  new  year  we  have  come  together  to 
renew  our  interest  in  our  winter  course  of  lectures  and  discus- 
sions and  to  manifest  our  fidelity  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
and  our  deep  interest  in  everything  that  concerns  its  usefulness 
and  welfare. 

The  interest  in  our  exhibitions  the  past  year  has  been  well 
advanced  in  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables.  New  features  are 
yearly  manifest  denoting  the  skill  and  science  of  improving 
cultivation. 

There  never  was  more  rapid  progress  made  in  Horticulture 
in  the  country  than  has  been  during  the  life  of  this  Society. 

To  refer  to  the  production  of  new  fruits  and  new  flowers,  so 
rapidly  brought  into  notice  of  late  years  by  the  new  process  of 
hybridization,  also  to  the  vegetables,  unknown  when  this  Society 
was  formed,  which  now  are  seen  upon  our  tables  and  furnish 
good  and  nutritious  food  to  our  families,  would  intrude  upon 
your  patience. 

At  this  opening  of  the  year,  let  me  extend  to  you  the  most 
cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  our  continued  prosperity. 

The  work  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year,  we  can  see,  has 
made  important  progress. 

Our  lectures  and  discussions  upon  Horticultural  topics,  our 
exhibitions  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  have  never  been 
more  interesting  and  instructive,  and  the  improving  taste  in 
arrangement  is  especially  manifest  of  good  training  in  the  happy 
blending  of  flowers  and  plants  at  our  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
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We  have  great  cause  for  thankfulness  that  able  and  wise 
men  in  past  years  established  this  Society  and  by  their  efforts 
and  those  of  their  associates  and  successors  so  much  has  been 
accomplished  for  the  improvement  of  the  Society  and  the  com- 
munity. I  am  happy  to  report  an  improvement  in  our  financial 
condition.  During  the  past  year  we  have  received  a  nattering 
increase  in  the  rental  of  oui  halls,  which  seem  a  universal  fav- 
orite for  lectures,  concerts,  balls,  banquets  and  society  gather- 
ings, where  the  most  convenient  and  best  is  desired. 

Lovers  of  the  really  beautiful  in  horticulture  have  had  many 
opportunities  during  the  past  season  to  admire  the  grand  contri- 
butions we  have  had  upon  our  tables,  many  specimens  that  can 
hardly  be  excelled,  contributed  by  trained  and  experienced  cul- 
tivators, with  which  Ave  are  highly  favored. 

The  growing  tastes  for  native  plants  and  flowers,  which  have 
added  such  a  charm  to  our  exhibitions,  by  our  young  lady  con- 
tributors, the  skill  displayed  in  their  arrangement  and  the 
scientifically  naming  of  so  many  specimens  has  not  only  proved 
an  object  lesson  in  itself  but  a  good  lesson  in  botany  with  so 
many  specimens. 

In  the  past  season  there  has  been  an  increased  exhibition  of 
Gladiolus.  We  are  now  independent  of  the  English  and 
French.  The  wonderful  variety  grown  in  this  country  is  seem- 
ingly endless.  The  marvellous  blending  of  color  in  the  flowers 
of  our  native  production  is  unequalled  and  an  increasing  inter- 
est is  manifest  over  the  whole  country. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  season  may  be  called  perfect  for  the  de- 
velopment of  all  sorts  of  fruit, — so  many  varying  conditions 
are  requisite  for  the  growth  and  development  of  each, — the  ex- 
tremes of  cold  and  heat,  of  early  and  late  frosts,  of  moisture 
and  drought, — we  have  become  accustomed  not  to  expect  too 
much.  But  the  weekly  exhibitions  demonstrate  the  tables  are 
most  always  reasonably  filled. 

Promptly  in  June  we  have  the  strawberry  with  its  wonderful 
variety,  often  new  sorts  never  seen  before.  They  have  their 
allotted  period  of  life,  and  pass  away  to  make  room  for  others. 
The  small  fruits  that  follow, — the   raspberry,  the  currant, 
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gooseberries  and  blackberries,  of  longer  period  of  life,  yield  a 
good  return  for  good  care  and  cultivation. 

The  orchard  fruits,  the  apple  and  pear,  that  outlive  genera- 
tions of  men,  are  always  seen  on  our  table, — some  seasons  ex- 
ceptionally good,  other  seasons  defective  and  poor,  but  prove 
worthy  of  good  care  and  cultivation  and  encouraging  the  or- 
chardist  corresponding  with  his  efforts. 

Our  years  of  experience  teach  the  importance  of  securing 
every  condition  contributing  to  success  for  each  variety  of  fruit. 
The  cultivator  who  properly  enriches  his  land  to  nourish  each 
sort  is  seldom  heard  to  complain,  and  when  suitable  conditions 
are  furnished  he  is  comparatively  independent  of  extremes, 
either  of  temperature  or  moisture. 

Horticultural  training  tends  to  develop  human  facilities  in  a 
manner  that  all  the  forces  act  in  harmony,  in  whatever  direc- 
tion they  are  pursued  ;  when  united  with  well-directed  indus- 
try enables  a  man  to  reach  the  highest  degree  in  his  calling. 
Great  advantages  pertain  to  early  training,  for  youth  is  the 
period  when  the  head  and  hand  more  easily  work  in  harmony. 

This  year  our  Society  set  apart  fifty  dollars  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  children  to  be  paid  in  prizes  and  gratuities  for  merito- 
rious product  of  their  gardens  and  industry.  This  is  a  prelim- 
inary to  further  future  advancement.  It  is  hoped  that  before 
many  years  the  Society  will  offer  prizes  for  the  encouragement 
of  landscape  effects  upon  rural  homes,  as  the  tide  is  turning 
from  city  to  country. 

Forestry  is  an  important  interest  which  is  being  connected 
with  the  love  of  trees.  One-third  of  the  lands  of  the  State, 
seemingly,  is  adapted  by  nature  to  the  growth  of  forest  trees, 
only  they  thrive  specially  well  when  grown  with  liberal  treat- 
ment. The  advanced  prices  of  lumber  and  the  constant  need 
of  supply  will  ensure  a  profit  from  lands  planted  with  forest 
trees  and  intelligently  cared  for.  Whatever  binds  one  to  his 
home  and  town  add  to  his  love  of  country  and  nurtures  all  the 
better  elements  of  his  nature. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  This  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  pre- 
sent all  the  delightful  phases  of  Horticulture.      Your  own  en- 
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thusiasm  testifies  to  your  love  for  our  Society.  We  are  all 
grateful  for  the  advantages  under  which  we  pursue  our  calling. 
Let  it  be  our  aim  to  transmit  our  inheritance  unimpaired  to 
those  who  shall  follow  us.  I  will  close  by  wishing  you  the  com- 
pliments of  the  season. 


11th  January,  A.  D.  1906. 


LECTURE 

BY 

GEORGE  T.  POWELL, 

President  of  Agricultural  Experts  Association,  New 

York. 

Subject: — Orchard  Insect  Pests  and  Modern  Methods  of  Spraying. 

I  know  of  no  subject  that  is  of  more  vital  importance  than 
the  one  to  be  discussed  this  afternoon,  that  of  the  care  of  our 
orchard  trees,  in  consideration  of  some  of  the  great  dangers 
which  threaten  them  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  comparatively  a  new  country  and  we  have  not  as  yet 
that  high  appreciation  of  trees  as  is  held  in  older  countries. 
We  have  most  ruthlessly  destroyed  a  vast  territory  that  has 
been  covered  with  forest  trees,  a  territory  which  made  the  nat- 
ural home  of  insects  which,  so  long  as  they  could  be  maintained 
in  their  natural  homes,  were  not  pests ;  but  when  we  have  so 
ruthlessly  destroyed  our  forests  we  have  not  been  sufficiently 
wise  to  replace  the  trees,  thus  we  have  thrown  out  upon  our 
cultivated  fields  many  kinds  of  insects  that  have  become  pests. 
At  this  time  when  we  desire  to  plant  orchards  or  to  raise  choice 
fruits  we  find  an  infestation  of  so  many  kinds  of  insects  that  we 
are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  whoever  plants  fruit  trees 
must  protect  them  from  insects.  Few  of  us  have  made  a  study 
of  insects  because  until  recent  years  there  has  been  no  occasion 
for  the  farmer  to  be  an  entomologist.  The  man  who  attempts 
to  plant  orchards  without  a  knowledge  of  the  insects  that  attack 
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them  might  far  better  plant  no  trees,  because  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  cultivate  fruits  successfully  unless  he  treats 
them  scientifically.  Now.  before  we  can  work  intelligently 
against  insects  we  must  know  something  about  their  habits. 
The  first  duty  is  to  know  the  character  of  the  insect  that  is  a 
pest  upon  our  trees.  There  are  two  distinct  classes,  one  known 
as  the  eating  type,  those  that  have  mandibles  or  jaws,  that  eat 
foliage,  that  eat  fruit,  and  when  we  understand  this  class,  there 
is  a  specific  forrn  of  treatment  for  it.  The  other  class  is  entirely 
different.  It  is  the  class  known  as  the  aphides  or  plant  lice. 
These  do  not  eat  but  suck  the  juices  from  the  trees.  Although 
different  from  the  other  class,  in  several  instances  I  have  known 
farmers  to  use  the  same  treatment  for  both :  hence,  they  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  spraying  did  no  good,  simply  be- 
cause thev  were  acting  in  the  wrong  manner. 

There  is  not  time  in  one  afternoon  to  begin  to  touch  this  sub- 
ject, hence  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  few  things  possible  with 
us  or  that  could  be  done  upon  our  farms.  I  have  a  few  illus- 
trations and  will  make  use  of  them. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  tent  caterpillar  that  are  so  very 
troublesome  in  the  early  spring.  We  all  recognize  the  work  of 
the  tent  caterpillar,  the  insect  that  is  more  responsible  for  the 
decline  of  our  apple  orchards  than  any  other  that  I  might  name. 
In  some  seasons  it  is  very  disastrous.  It  begins  its  work  early, 
before  many  of  us  are  aware.  I  have  frequently  found  it  in 
March.  A  week  of  warm  weather  will  bring  them  out.  Then 
there  is  no  place  for  them  to  go  except  upon  the  buds  so  they 
cluster  there  and  remain  until  the  first  evidence  of  life  is  shown 
in  the  buds.  Then  they  eat  them  and  frequently  the  apple 
crop  is  sacrificed  at  this  time.  While  the  trees  will  blossom,  yet 
it  may  be  that  in  sixty  days  the  buds  are  not  there  and  it  is 
simply  because  the  tent  caterpillars  have  eaten  upon  them  so 
that  they  have  weakened  the  buds  and  although  they  blossom 
they  cannot  bear  fruit. 

Possibly  a  little  later  will  be  found  the  green  aphis,  or  plant 
louse.  These  get  out  early  in  the  season  and  concentrate  upon 
the  buds.   Thus  two  kinds,  an  eating  and  a  sucking  insect,  are 
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both  working  upon  the  buds  and  weakening  them  so  the  crop 
is  ruined.  The  treatment  of  these  at  this  time  is  important. 
Every  one  should  go  through  his  orchard  in  March,  especially  if 
there  are  a  few  warm  days.  These  insects  are  very  tenacious  of 
life  ;  they  are  not  so  easily  destroyed  as  we  think  but  will  stand 
a  great  deal  of  cold,  so,  if  we  discover  they  are  upon  the  buds, 
the  spraying  machine  should  go  out  at  once. 

For  all  eating  insects  we  have  to  apply  poisons,  and  after  sev- 
eral years  of  experience  I  have  found  that  arsenate  of  lead  is 
the  most  valuable.  Paris  green  has  been  used  for  many  years, 
and  while  it  is  good,  it  is  not  so  adhesive,  being  easily  washed 
off  if  it  rains  soon  after  it  is  applied.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  very 
effective  and  if  followed  by  rain  its  value  is  not  lost.  The 
Bowker  Co.,  of  Boston,  make  it  and  sell  it  under  the  name  of 
"Disparine.  "    It  is,  I  think,  the  best  insecticide  in  use  to-day. 

I  now  speak  of  the  "bud  moth.' 7  How  many  of  you  know 
of  the  bud  moth  or  the  eye-spotted  bud  moth?  That  insect  is 
doing  immense  damage.  It  is  very  minute  and  works  right  in 
the  bud.  As  the  bud  unfolds  this  small  reddish  brown  moth 
bores  right  down  into  it,  and  when  it  gets  into  an  orchard  it  is 
responsible  for  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  loss  in  that 
orchard.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  very  useful  in  destroying  this 
moth.  It  is  all  over  New  York  State  and  in  some  years  is  ex- 
ceedingly destructive.  The  first  evidence  of  its  presence  is  a 
little  discoloration  of  the  ends  of  the  bucls.  The  ends  of  the 
buds  will  be  brown,  and  if  you  pull  them  open  you  will  find  the 
little  larvae  eating  inside  the  buds.  The  tree  will  still  bud  and 
blossom  but  you  will  get  no  fruit. 

The  tent  caterpillar  is  very  destructive  to  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  which  is  exceedingly  unfortunate,  because  if  the  foliage  is 
injured  the  function  of  the  tree  is  destroyed  for  that  season  and 
it  simply  exists,  so  these  ravages  should  be  checked,  and 
thorough  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  will  control  them. 
When  the  caterpillars  begin  to  build,  have  men  go  through  the 
orchard  with  fish  poles  and  on  the  end  of  these  wrap  a  little 
burlap  or  gunny  sacking.  Start  below  at  the  lower  part  of  a 
nest  and  twist  up  the  caterpillars  with  the  cloth  and  leave  none 
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in  the  tree.  When  it  is  not  convenient  to  spray  this  method 
can  be  nsed.  I  dislike  to  burn  with  kerosene.  It  is  not  a  good 
practice  because  the  injury  to  the  branches  is  considerable  and 
frequently  the  caterpillars  get  away  so  it  is  not  an  effective 
manner  of  destroying  these  caterpillars. 

There  are  other  types  of  insects.  Examine  your  trees  care- 
fully where  no  spraying  is  done.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  few  perfect  leaves  there  are  upon  the  trees.  When  the 
leaves  are  skeletonized  it  is  the  work  of  the  pear  slug.  This 
can  be  controlled  by  this  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead.  It  is 
wonderful  to  find  how  few  perfect  leaves  there  are  and  it  is 
surprising  that  there  is  anything  left  upon  the  trees  when  we 
consider  the  number  of  insects  that  are  preying  upon  the 
foliage. 

I  will  speak  next  of  some  of  the  insects  that  injure  the  fruit. 
The  coddling  moth  is  the  one  insect  that  is  responsible  for  the 
wormy  apples  and  I  think  our  country  never  had  such  a  visita- 
tion of  the  coddling  moth  as  this  last  year.  The  loss  is  not  less 
than  126,000,000  annually  in  New  York  State  and  the  loss  to 
the  nation  is  not  less  than  500  million  dollars  annually. 

The  coddling  moth  is  a  very  beautiful,  delicate  moth,  but  it  is 
a  night  flyer.  They  are  rarely  found.  They  have  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  night  and  I  think  those  not  trained  in  their  identifica- 
tion would  never  come  across  one. 

As  soon  as  the  blossoms  fall  from  the  apple  trees  in  the 
spring,  this  moth  comes  forth  and  flies  all  through  the  orchards 
and  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  outside  of  the  apple.  Each 
moth  lays  about  fifty  eggs  but  only  one  upon  an  apple.  Other 
moths,  however,  visit  the  same  apple.  In  a  few  days  these 
eggs  hatch  and  then  the  young  moth  crawls  down  to  the  calyx 
end  and  lives  there  a  number  of  weeks.  It  then  bores  its  way 
out,  and  in  so  doing  makes  the  holes  in  the  apple  which  so 
seriously  affects  its  value  that  these  apples  are  absolutely  re- 
jected in  the  markets. 

The  treatment  for  this  moth  is  not  difficult  but  needs  to  be 
done  at  just  the  right  time.  If  the  blossoms  have  nearly  all 
fallen  they  should  be  sprayed  again  with  arsenate  of  lead  of  the 
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same  proportion,  i  pound  to  50  gallons  of  water.  This  spray- 
ing is  just  as  effective  as  more  arsenate  of  lead.  It  is  also 
desirable  to  use  Bordeaux  mixture  because  of  its  protection 
against  fungus  attacks.  The  formula  for  this  is  4  pounds  sul- 
phate of  copper  dissolved  in  25  gallons  of  water,  4  pounds  of 
good  stone  lime  slaked  and  put  into  25  gallons  of  water.  Then 
put  the  two  mixtures  together.  Some  dissolve  the  sulphate  of 
copper  and  the  lime  each  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  then 
mix  them  and  add  a  large  quantity  of  water.  This  does  not 
make  Bordeaux  mixture  and  is  not  worth  much.  Dissolve 
them  as  I  have  given  them  to  you,  then  add  li  pounds  of  ar- 
senate of  lead  and  you  have  the  right  material  for  doing  early 
spraying. 

The  value  of  spraying  young  fruit  is  this  :  the  young  fruit 
at  this  time  points  upward  and  there  is  a  slight  opening,  hence 
the  spraying  should  be  done  immediately  after  the  blossoms 
drop  while  the  petals  are  still  open.  This  seems  like  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Creator.  As  the  young  larvae  crawl  in  they  are 
destroyed  at  once. 

There  should  be  a  second  spraying  as  fruits  do  not  all  come 
along  at  the  same  time.  Some  come  a  little  later  and  a  second 
spraying  is  needed  for  these  in  12  or  14  days  which  will  destroy 
all  eggs  that  are  hatching  at  the  second  period.  Two  good 
sprayings  are  usually  sufficient  and  should  give  us  anywhere 
from  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  good  apples.  This  last  year  there 
was  a  later  brood  of  coddling  moths  which  did  immense  dam- 
age. If  I  had  sprayed  the  third  time  it  would  have  added,  at 
least,  SI, 000  dollars  to  the  value  of  my  apple  crop.  We  had 
to  keep  casting  out  boxes  of  apples  because  of  the  marks  of  the 
coddling  moth.  Spraying  the  third  time  would  not  have  cost 
me  more  than  $100,  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  crop  for 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  We  need  to  under- 
stand the  habits  of  this  insect  thoroughly  before  we  can  master 
them  and  when  we  do  we  can  control  them. 

One  class  of  insects  that  increase  very  rapidly  is  the  plum 
curculio.  It  attacks  not  only  plums  but  apples  and  is  very 
hard  upon  cherries.    It  is  also  of  late  years  attacking  peaches 
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and  is  becoming  a  very  serious  pest.  It  is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  control  it  for  it  lays  its  eggs  inside  the  fruit.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  very  small  house  fly,  the  very  smallest,  minute 
house  flies.  Its  manner  of  working  is  to  force  its  proboscis  in 
the  skin  making  a  circular  cut  and  laying  its  egg  in  this  cut. 
It  then  takes  the  edges  and  pastes  them  down  after  turning 
them  back  so  that  the  fruit  cannot  cover  the  egg.  The  old 
curculio  feed  some  upon  the  foliage  and  if  Bordeaux  mixture 
can  be  used  can  be  kept  in  check.  If  Bordeaux  mixture  be 
sprayed  upon  plums  and  peaches  when  the  fruit  is  very  small 
the  curculio  can  be  kept  in  check.  The  plum  trees  should  be 
sprayed  just  as  soon  as  the  young  fruit  is  discernible.  We 
sprayed  very  thoroughly  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  on  the 
sprayed  trees  there  was  not  20  per  cent,  of  loss.  The  trees  not 
sprayed  at  this  time  were  of  no  value. 

The  State  entomologist,  Dr.  Lintner,  made  arrangements  to 
come  to  my  farm  whenever  I  sent  for  him  but  he  was  delayed 
for  three  days  and  when  we  examined  the  fruit  it  was  past  help. 
We  £  grayed,  but  the  fruit  was  very  defective.  So  when  your 
trees  come  out  in  full  blossom  and  you  are  expecting  a  fine  crop 
of  fruit  and  find  the  fruit  in  a  short  time  all  on  the  ground  and 
wonder  what  is  the  matter,  it  is  the  work  of  this  curculio,  and 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  very  thoroughly  is  the  only 
protection  that  can  be  given  that  is  effective.  It  does  no  injury 
to  the  foliage  and  hot  or  cold  water  can  be  used  for  dissolving. 

Question:  "How  spray  into  a  tree  that  takes  a  30-foot 
ladder?" 

For  this  a  pump  of  very  great  power  is  needed.  I  have  men 
spraying  trees  that  are  70  feet  high.  A  man  goes  up  about  25 
feet  and  then  with  hose  and  double  nozzle  is  able  to  spray  the 
whole  tree  thoroughly.  We  have  a  pump  with  a  good  cylinder 
so  we  can  get  a  tremendous  pressure.  I  have  a  power  sprayer 
on  my  farm,  a  Niagara  gas  sprayer  with  a  tank  holding  200 
gallons  of  water.  The  power  is  gas,  such  as  is  used  in  soda 
fountains,  and  is  shipped  from  New  York  and  then  forced  into 
the  tanks. 

I  now  take  up  another  type  of  insects,  the  plant  lice.  These 
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have  to  be  destroyed  by  a  different  material.  They  do  not  eat; 
they  suck  their  substance  from  the  trees,  hence  they  need  to  be 
covered  with  an  oily  spray  such  as  whale  oil,  kerosene  emulsion, 
etc.  They  breathe  through  their  bodies,  through  openings  in 
their  backs  and  any  substance  which  you  can  throw  over  them 
and  close  up  those  holes  will  smother  them.  Hence,  oily  sub- 
stances that  will  spread  right  over  the  body  are  the  best.  Just 
as  soon  as  these  insects  appear  they  should  be  sprayed.  They 
are  wonderfully  prolific  and  they  have  many  generations.  One 
pair  of  San  Jose  scale  will  be  the  progenitors  of  over  three 
billions  during  the  season. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  fruit  trees  on  Long  Island  are 
completely  covered  by  the  San  Jose  scale  and  all  through  the 
Southern  states  the  San  Jose  scale  has  done  immense  damage. 
It  is  now  spreading  into  New  England  and  if  no  treatment  is 
given  the  scale,  the  apple  orchards  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  other  states  will  be  practically  extinct.  It  is  very  minute 
and  is  not  discovered  until  the  effect  is  seen.  When  trees  be- 
gin to  decline  people  wonder  what  can  be  the  ..natter.  Its  in- 
crease is  something  wonderful.  An  orchard  of  27,000  p°ach 
trees  was  totally  destroyed  by  San  Jose  scale.  This  scale  is 
one  of  the  most  formidable  things  that  we  have  to  deal  with  to- 
day. There  should  be  some  one  in  every  community  whose 
business  it  is  to  go  through  the  community  and  discover  these 
pests. 

I  have  here  some  samples  of  wood  from  Groton  and  the 
gentleman  asks,  4 'What  can  be  the  trouble?"  I  find  that  it  is 
infested  with  the  oyster  shell  scale.  This  scale  does  not  spread 
as  rapidly  as  does  the  San  Jose  scale.  The  rose  scale  is  very 
troublesome  to  the  rose  and  the  San  Jose  scale  also  attacks 
roses. 

We  have  to-day  various  things  with  which  we  have  tried  to 
exterminate  the  San  Jose  scale.  Have  recently  used  a  solution 
known  as  salt,  suphur  and  lime.  This  is  very  difficult  to  make 
and  apply,  but  if  properly  made  it  is  effective.  If  not  properly 
made  it  is  not  effective. 

Boil  together  30  pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  15  pounds  of 
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lime  and  15  pounds  of  salt.  This  has  been  found  to  be  as  ef- 
fective as  any  quantities  that  can  be  put  together.  This  must 
be  boiled  for  a  full  hour  and  applied  while  still  hot.  Put  into 
50  gallons  of  water  and  spray  over  the  trees.  Few  have  facili- 
ties for  boiling  these  materials  and  it  is  very  troublesome  to  ap- 
ply. The  properties  are  so  caustic  that  it  is  not  easy  to  handle 
and  it  is  troublesome  to  the  horses  if  the  spray  blows  upon 
them. 

I  will  give  you  one  that  promises  excellent  results.  It  is 
known  as  "Scalecide,  "  and  it  is  simple  to  apply.  It  is  manu- 
factured by  the  G.  P.  Pratt  Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  for  circulars  and  you  will  get  full  information.  This  is  a 
soluble  oil.  It  consists  of  1  gallon  of  soluble  petroleum  put 
into  20  gallons  of  water.  Put  on  immediately.  It  works  satis- 
factorily ;  it  works  at  once.  I  think  we  have  in  this  a  simple 
preparation  that  is  easily  applied  and  is  not  expensive.  This 
should  be  applied  in  the  winter  time  upon  the  scales.  On  any 
warm,  pleasant  days  the  trees  having  scales  upon  them  should 
be  sprayed.  In  the  autumn  these  scales  are  not  advanced  and 
can  be  easily  washed  off,  but  to  be  very  thorough  I  intend  to 
spray  again  in  the  spring.  With  two  sprayings  there  need  be 
no  injury  to  our  trees  or  fruit,  and  I  think  that  perhaps  by  the 
autumn  spraying,  one  very  thorough  spraying  may  be  able  to 
give  us  protection. 

Kerosene  must  be  applied  very  cautiously  as  it  will  injure 
the  trees  otherwise.    It  must  be  used  on  a  bright  day. 

There  are  two  insects  that  have  interested  your  state  greatly — 
the  gypsy  moth  and  the  brown  tail  moth — they  are  most  for- 
midable, and  I  have  long  thought  that  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts should  not  be  forced  to  fight  these  alone,  because  if  these 
spread  over  our  country  the  harm  we  have  experienced  will  be 
as  nothing  to  that  which  will  follow.  These  insects  aie  some- 
thing to  be  greatly  dreaded. 

I  have  here  some  specimens  of  the  work  of  the  brown  tail 
moth.  Folded  up  in  these  leaves  are  some  young  caterpillars. 
They  are  all  ready  to  come  out  next  spring.  They  will  change 
their  skin  several  times  before  they  reach  the  size  of  the  full 
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grown  caterpillar.  They  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  caterpillars  devour  the  foliage,  and  in  the 
fall  fold  about  themselves  the  leaves  and  fasten  them  by  silken 
threads  so  firmly  that  no  storm  can  shake  them  off. 

Every  owner  of  property  should  be  watchful  for  the  very 
first  of  these  moths.  It  is  then  that  they  are  most  easily  con- 
trolled. 

I  have  charge  of  a  large  fruit  farm  in  New  Hampshire  and 
was  interested  to  do  something  for  New  England  agriculture 
and  planted  a  large  apple  orchard  in  New  Hampshire.  I  was 
interested  to  start  this  apple  industry  which  is  of  such  very 
great  value  here  in  New  England.  I  told  the  owner  that  the 
only  thing  I  saw  in  the  way  was  these  two  moths.  I  said  "un- 
doubtedly they  will  come  to  your  property,"  and  the  man  who 
had  charge  of  this  place  was  to  notify  me  if  either  of  these 
moths  made  their  appearance.  Last  spring  I  was  there  and 
found  between  50  and  75  nests.  A  public  meeting  was  called 
that  same  evening  to  discuss  the  brown  tail  moth  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  town  of  Pittsfield.  The  entire  community  was 
turned  into  a  vigilance  committee  and  the  brown  tail  moth  was 
very  closely  gathered  up  last  spring,  and  last  autumn  I  found 
very  few  specimens  indeed. 

The  danger  is  when  they  get  into  the  forest  trees.  I  think 
we  can  control  them  in  our  orchards,  and  I  believe  that  in  the 
future  we  shall  plant  low  headed  fruit  trees  so  that  we  can  reach 
them  easily  with  sprays  and  thus  protect  them  from  the  ravages 
of  these  insect  pests.  I  am  even  working  with  dwarfs.  I  am 
putting  out  two  types  of  dwarfs, — one  that  grows  only  12  feet  in 
height.  These  pests  can  all  be  brought  under  control  when 
dealing  with  low-headed  trees,  but  the  danger  is  when  they  get 
into  our  forest  trees. 

The  gypsy  moth  lays  its  eggs  everywhere — in  the  ground, 
under  the  fences  and  rocks,  and  I  have  found  their  eggs  plas- 
tered all  through  cracks  and  crevices,  and  this  makes  it  a 
most  formidable  thing  to  control.  It  is  best  to  change  our 
system  of  planting  trees  and  keep  them  within  low  range  so 
that  we  may  control  these  different  pests. 
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We  are  so  intimately  connected  now  with  foreign  countries 
by  our  international  relations  that  we  are  liable  to  the  invasion 
of  other  things.  Three-fourths  of  the  pests  which  we  have 
to-day  are  of  foreign  importation,  and  we  know  not  what  may 
come  in  the  future.  I  believe  the  most  important  thing  for  us 
to  do  is  to  become  informed  concerning  them,  and  I  believe 
that  we  should  begin  in  our  public  schools  along  the  lines  of  na- 
ture work,  so  that  our  pupils  may  be  sent  into  the  fields  and 
gardens  everywhere,  trained  to  discover  these  things  as  soon 
as  they  appear  So  let  us  work  together  for  the  advancement 
of  nature  study  in  our  schools  that  shall  be  along  these  practi- 
cal lines  and  we  shall  have  discovered  a  way  to  control  these 
insect  pests. 


18th  January,  A.  D.  1906. 


LECTURE 

BY 

FRANK  L.  JOHNSON, 
Superintendent  of  Worcester  County  Truant  School. 
Subject: —  There  is  no  Such  a  Thing  as  a  Lazy  Boy. 


There  is  no  such  thing  in  this  world  as  a  lazy  boy.  We 
get  the  best  results  from  our  work  when  we  have  an  object  in 
view.  A  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  put  another  man  to  work 
to  chop  in  the  woods  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  do 
just  as  he  was  told,  and  informed  him  that  he  must  cut  all  the 
wood  with  the  back  of  the  ax.  After  that  he  went  to  see  how 
the  man  was  getting  along  and  found  him  somewhat  dis- 
couraged. He  went  again  and  found  that  the  man  had  gone 
away.  He  said  he  did  not  care  to  work  unless  he  could  see 
some  results.  Boys  like  to  work  if  they  can  see  results,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  results  which  bring  good  to  themselves 
the  more  enjoyment  there  is  in  the  work. 

I  had  a  man  come  to  me  one  day  with  his  boy  who  had 
been  sent  to  our  school.  Asking  him  about  the  boy,  he  said, 
"He  is  the  laziest  boy  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He  wont 
work.  He  is  too  lazy  to  work,  too  lazy  to  do  anything."  I 
tried  my  best  to  get  that  boy  interested  in  anything.  I 
thought  that  real  hard  work  might  be  just  the  panacea  for 
that  boy,  so  we  gave  him  a  wheelbarrow  and  told  him  to 
wheel  stones,  and  after  he  had  wheeled  the  stones  we  had 
him  wheel  them  back  again.  I  then  had  a  ride  with  this  boy 
and  I  saw  his  face  brighten  up  when  he  saw  a  certain  wild 
flower.    He  told  me  its  name  and  got  out  and  picked  it.  I 
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asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  to  have  a  flower  garden  at  the 
school.  He  was  pleased,  so  I  drove  back  and  told  him  he 
might  have  a  place  for  his  garden  and  that  he  could  have  it  as 
soon  as  he  had  moved  the  stones  and  fixed  it  up.  Soon  the  gar- 
den was  made  and  the  flowers  were  cultivated.  After  five 
years'  work  with  that  boy  he  was  sent  back  to  his  father's 
farm,  took  charge  of  it  and  has  to-day  the  reputation  of  a  man 
who  is  willing  to  work. 

Another  boy  became  interested  in  the  carpenter  shop  at  the 
school.  Before  he  went  away  he  went  to  the  shop  and  made  a 
little  wheelbarrow,  painted  it  and  sent  it  into  the  offlce  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  last  day  at  school.  That  boy  came  to  us  with 
the  reputation  of  being  a  lazy  boy. 

I  have  not  seen  all  the  boys  in  the  world  and  cannot  tell 
what  is  in  the  mind  and  what  is  the  condition  of  every  boy  in 
the  world.  Many  people  have  said  to  me,  "Why,  I  know  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  lazy  boy  because  I  have  such  a  boy  myself.  " 
One  man  came  and  told  me  that  he  knew  better  because  he  him- 
self had  been  the  laziest  boy.  I  am  not  going  to  make  up  any 
definition  but  will  take  the  definition  that  Webster  gives  for 
laziness, —  "Disinclination  to  action  or  exertion."  The  only 
boy  that  I  ever  knew  in  my  life  who  was  disinclined  to  action 
was  a  dead  boy.  Laziness  in  a  boy  is  a  theory;  in  the  man  a 
condition.  It  is  like  cigarette  smoking  in  a  boy,  a  theory  at  the 
start  but,  after  the  habit  is  formed,  a  condition.  So  it  is  with 
the  idle,  lazy  disposition  which  is  found  in  the  world.  It  is 
found  in  the  boy  and,  if  checked,  ceases  to  be  even  a  theory, 
and  does  not  become  a  condition,  but  if  this  theory  is  not 
broken  up  it  reaches  a  condition  which  is  called  laziness.  Break 
up  the  idle  habits  of  the  lazy  by  work  and  follow  it  up. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  wide  world  that  will  make  boys  do 
wrong  like  having  nothing  to  do.  If  you  have  a  lazy  boy  in 
your  family  you  may  make  up  your  mind  that  that  boy  has 
nothing  to  do.  If  he  has  something  to  do,  arrange  so  that  he 
may  learn  to  like  his  work,  and  the  habit  of  work  will  creep 
upon  him.  He  will  become  so  interested  that  it  will  become  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  work.    Even  though  boys  get  into  the  con- 
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dition  of  which  I  have  spoken,  remember  that  there  is  no  situa- 
tion in  life  so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  mended. 

Boys  like  to  work  and  want  to  work,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  pathetic  than  to  have  a  boy  who  wants  to  work  and  has 
nothing  to  work  with.  There  is  less  pleasure  in  work  than 
there  should  be.  We  are  looking  more  and  more  to-day  for 
excitement  than  for  duty.  Remove  the  cause  and  this  condi- 
tion becomes  changed.  There  are  more  occasions  for  pleasure 
and  for  amusement  for  our  boys  who  thus  fritter  away  much  of 
their  time  and  in  this  way  acquire  the  reputation  of  being  lazy. 
If  boys  are  lazy,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  we  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  help  our  boys  in  their  duties.  If  you  say  that 
your  boys  are  lazy  then  you  must  say  that  your  boys  are  bad, 
for  as  all  roads  lead  to  Rome  so  the  road  of  idleness  leads  to 
crime.  Work  is  exercise  we  do  not  like  ;  exercise  is  work  we 
do  like.  So  see  to  it  that  your  boy  has  the  habit  of  work  and 
learns  to  like  it  and  naturally  becomes  accustomed  to  it.  If 
your  boy  is  kept  busy  much  of  the  working  day  you  may  safely 
leave  the  results  to  themselves.  Send  him  to  bed  tired.  Let 
him  be  ready  for  the  work  of  the  morning  after  the  night  of 
rest.  Our  country  to-day  depends  on  our  boys.  In  a  few 
years  at  the  very  most  the  sun  of  our  lives  will  have  set  and 
the  boys  who  are  now  on  the  streets  and  in  the  schools  will 
have  taken  our  places,  so  do  not  be  careless  and  indifferent  to 
the  boys. 

Stephen  A.  Douglass  said,  "I  care  not  whether  slavery  in 
the  territories  be  voted  up  or  down.  It  makes  no  difference 
to  me."  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  44 1  am  sorry  that  our  friend 
Douglass  is  so  constituted  that  he  does  not  feel  the  lash  when 
it  is  laid  on  another  man 's  back. ' ' 

See  that  our  boys  are  not  left  so  that  their  habits  lead  to 
the  condition  that  results  in  idleness. 

Boys  are  inclined  to  think  of  self  and  try  to  make  every- 
thing bend  to  their  own  ideas.  They  have  an  idea  that  they 
must  give  all  attention  to  themselves.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
Boys  should  remember  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  finding 
true  happiness  by  searching  for  it  directly ;  it  must  come,  if  it 
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comes  at  all,  indirectly  by  service.  So  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  finding  true  greatness  by  searching  for  it  directly.  One  of 
the  greatest  lessons  to  teach  the  boy  is  that  he  is  not  to  do  what 
he  likes  but  to  like  what  he  does. 

I  saw  a  picture  the  other  day  of  the  "Barefoot  Boy"  that 
illustrates  just  what  I  want : 

"Blessings  on  thee  little  man. 
Barefoot  boy  with  cheek  of  tan. 
With  thy  turned  up  pantaloons. 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 
With  thy  red  lip.  redder  still. 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill; 
From  my  heart  I  give  the  joy, 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy.,? 

There  was  no  idleness  in  that  boy.  but  place  a  conquering 
hero  out  in  a  ten-acre  lot  on  a  hot  summer  day  to  pick  up 
stones,  and  he  will  get  the  reputation  of  being  a  lazy  boy. 

Sometimes  the  boy  wants  to  do  right  and  hardly  knows 
how,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  the  boys  that  there  are  fifty  ways  in 
which  to  make  a  beginning.  Fear  God.  Honor  your  parents. 
Be  an  honest  boy.  Never  Yiolate  your  word  nor  do  any  act 
that  will  cause  you  to  be  ashamed.  Be  kind  to  all  dumb  ani- 
mals. If  a  boy  neYer  begins  he  will  neYer  amount  to  anything. 
If  the  beginning  sets  him  thinking  it  will  keep  him  thinking 
and  these  thoughts  will  improYe  him.  Outcasts  of  this  world 
were  made  so  because  they  did  not  haYe  the  courage  to  begin, 
and  that  is  where  our  help  comes  in. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  boy  brought  up  on  a  farm  is  the 
laziest  of  all  boys.  A  farm  is  a  poor  place  for  a  boy  unless  the 
farmer  has  heart  and  soul  enough  to  give  him  a  chance,  and 
some  farmers  think  too  much  of  what  they  themselYes  want  and 
too  little  of  what  their  boys  do.  The  farmer  forgets  that  he 
was  once  a  boy.  There  is  no  recreation  for  the  boy.  The 
home  affections  have  been  sadly  neglected  so  that  in  the  heart 
of  the  boy  there  is  an  unsatisfied  place.  As  there  is  nothing  to 
make  the  farm  attractive  a  disposition  springs  up  to  leave  the 
farm.  Is  this  picture  overdrawn?  How  many  times  have  the 
father  and  mother  watched  with  sorrow  and  sadness  the  boy, 
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longing  to  go  out  and  leave  the  dear  old  home.  All  boys  who 
happen  to  be  upon  farms  are  not  calculated  to  make  good 
farmers.  The  talents  of  some  run  in  another  direction.  Tak- 
ing that,  they  succeed.  On  the  farm  they  were  a  failure. 
Other  boys  dislike  it  because  it  is  hard  work.  And  why  is  it 
hard  work  ?  Because  there  is  no  attempt  to  make  the  work  at- 
tractive. It  becomes  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  set  the  boy 
and  his  relation  to  the  farm  above  the  work  to  be  done. 

Activity  in  education  is  one  of  the  things  which  will  keep 
the  boy  from  being  what  you  may  style,  "lazy."  Activity  is 
the  very  existence  of  the  boy,  and  nothing  is  more  irksome^  to 
a  boy  than  to  be  required  to  sit  still  for  an  hour,  because  this  is 
idleness.  The  longing  for  action  is  to  be  encouraged  and  not 
repressed.  Why  is  the  kindergarten  so  enjoyed  by  little  ones  ? 
One  teacher  expressed  it  on  account  of  the  motion,  activity  and 
recreation  found  there.  No  boy  is  sent  to  the  truant  school  for 
truancy  from  a  department  where  there  is  manual  training. 
The  boys  like  it.  The  rollicking  boy,  who  runs  and  jumps  is 
as  much  to  be  amused  as  the  quiet  boy,  and  if  this  desire  for 
activity  is  checked  by  violence  or  otherwise,  dissatisfaction  usu- 
ally results. 


25th  January,  A.  D.  1906. 


LECTURE 

BY 

J.  WOODWARD  MANNING,  of  Reading,  Mass. 
January  25,  1906. 

Subject: —  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  subject  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  is  an  extremely 
broad  one.  In  order  to  cover  it  in  a  way  that  I  think  would 
appeal  to  you  I  have  attempted  to  classify  them  according  to 
their  special  purposes.  I  shall  use  so  far  as  I  can,  the  common 
names  and  the  lists  will  be  arranged  according  to  the  various 
uses  to  which  the  trees  or  shrubs  should  be  placed. 

I  will  first  speak  of  trees  for  Street  Shade  Purposes  : 

Perhaps  the  finest  tree  that  we  can  consider  as  a  street  shade 
tree  is  the  American  elm.  It  has  its  limitations  as  its  roots  are 
troublesome  and  in  narrow  streets  it  spreads  out  too  broadly 
and  the  shade  is  a  little  denser  than  we  would  like  but  no  trees 
allow  so  free  circulation  of  air.  The  English  elm  is  next  though 
not  so  well  adapted  for  street  planting  for  American  conditions. 
The  English  elm  holds  its  foliage  longer,  is  slower  in  growth 
and  less  desirable. 

Another  tree  of  first  importance  is  the  ash.  With  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  the  elm  no  tree  seems  so  well  adapted  to  street 
planting  as  the  American  ash.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  must 
be  protected  from  harm ;  it  is  free  from  attractions  that  draw 
children. 

In  the  city  the  Ailanthus  has  a  great  advantage  as  it  will 
grow  in  less  soil  than  most  any  other  tree. 

The  honey  locust  is  seldom  thought  of  for  street  planting  but 
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it  makes  a  tree  that  stands  very  high  in  value  for  that  purpose. 

For  maples  we  have  the  ash-leaved,  silver,  sugar,  scarlet  and 
Norway.  The  lower  branches  of  the  Norway  spread  out  too 
much  and  both  the  Norway  and  the  rock  maple  give  too  dense 
shade  for  city  planting  but  outside  the  city  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  maple.  The  trees  should  not  be  planted  less  than  50  feet 
apart,  though  you  do  not  get  shade  effects  so  soon  as  with 
thicker  planting. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  pin  oak,  red,  white 
and  scarlet  oak  have  all  come  in  for  street  planting.  The  pin 
oak  and  red  oak  are  both  good  trees  and  they  grow  as  rapidly 
as  the  maples  after  the  first  four  or  five  years  and  will  thrive 
where  some  other  trees  will  not. 

The  oriental  plane  has  been  highly  recommended.  It  is  a 
handsome  tree  but  is  subject  in  long  winters  to  winter  kill. 

Where  wet  and  moist  conditions  prevail  the  willow  grows 
rapidly  and  can  be  used  where  other  trees  would  not  thrive. 

The  American  linden  I  can  hardly  recommend  for  street  pur- 
poses and  the  horse  chestnut  and  American  chestnut  are  also 
better  omitted,  the  horse  chestnut  because  of  its  blossoms 
that  attract  the  small  boy  and  because  its  tendency  to  litter  the 
ground  causes  complaint. 

We  have  now  covered  the  principal  street  trees  suitable  for 
street  shade  purposes. 

List  of  trees  for  street  shade  purposes  : 


Ash,  American  White,  Maple,  Sugar, 
European  (impractical).  Scarlet, 
Elm,  American,  Norway. 

European  varieties.  Oak,  Pin, 
Ailanthus  (city).  Scarlet, 
Chestnut,  Red, 
Honey  Locust,  White. 

Horse  Chestnut.  Plane,  Oriental, 
Linden,  American,  American. 


European.  Poplar,  Carolina. 

Maple,  Ash  leaved,  Willow,  Black. 

Silver, 
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For  park  and  large  lawn  trees  we  can  use  many  that  cannot  be 
used  for  street  planting.  The  American  ash  comes  into  promi- 
nence here  for  the  reason  that  the  ash  makes  so  fine  a  tree  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  It  leaves  out  late  and  drops  its 
foliage  late.  It  is  a  tree  that  should  be  used  where  it  comes 
up  naturally. 

The  American  beech  is  so  well  known  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  recommend  it.  The  purple  beech  is  one  of  the  most  desira- 
ble ornamental  trees  that  we  have.  It  is  sturdy  in  growth,  de- 
lightful in  foliage  effects. 

The  catalpa  is  very  desirable  for  this  purpose;  the  flower 
effect  is  good  and  they  are  rapid  in  growth. 

Our  American  chestnut  is  best  adapted  for  use  in  large 
parks.  Few  lots  are  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  its  use. 
There  is  no  tree  in  our  native  flora  that  produces  so  interesting 
an  effect  as  our  American  chestnut  in  its  blooming  period. 

The  honey  locust  and  the  black  locust  are  desirable  trees  be- 
cause of  their  adaptability  to  sterile  soil  conditions.  No  other 
tree,  imported  or  native,  that  keeps  such  clean  foliage  through- 
out the  summer  as  the  black  locust. 

In  birches  Ave  have  the  red  birch  with  its  beautiful  bark  in 
rich  tones  of  yellow,  the  canoe  birch  and  the  black  and  white 
birches  which  are  well  adapted  for  moist  conditions. 

The  English  elm  is  desirable  on  account  of  its  late  retaining 
of  foliage.  The  Scotch  elm  is  very  desirable  because  of  its 
round  topped  foliage.  The  slippery  elm  is  rarely  used.  It 
makes  a  smaller  tree  and  would  be  adapted  for  a  small  lawn 
where  a  large  elm  cannot  be  used. 

The  black  walnut  is  desirable  for  its  moderate  shade  effects 
and  makes  a  fine,  open-topped  tree.  A  walnut  from  Japan  has 
been  introduced  in  late  years. 

The  aspen  and  Japanese  larch  are  vigorous  and  both  grow  on 
dry  soils,  and  there  is  great  beauty  in  these  trees.  The  Amer- 
ican larch  is  also  desirable. 

Of  the  maples,  the  Sycamore  maple,  Schwerdlers  maple,  the 
purple  leaf  or  Norwa}^  maple  are  all  desirable. 
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A  tree  that  is  seldom  planted  and  yet  is  much  valued  is  the 
nettle  tree. 

In  oaks  the  English  oak  is  good.  The  white  oak,  under 
favorable  conditions,  is  good  for  from  300  to  500  years.  The 
laurel  oak  is  hardy. 

Of  the  poplars,  the  Bolleana  grows  like  the  Lombardy  poplar. 

The  Lombardy  is  good  because  of  its  rapid  growth.  For 
park  trees  the  tulip  tree  is  one  of  our  most  interesting  in  the 
peculiar  form  of  its  foliage. 

Of  willows  the  silver  leaved  and  golden  barked  are  distinctive 
and  large  masses  of  foliage  come  to  the  ground. 

Park  and  large  lawn  trees  : 


Ash,  American. 
Beech,  American, 

European, 

Weeping, 

Purple. 
Catalpa,  Speciosa, 

Bignonoides, 
Kaempfers. 
Chestnut. 
Honey  Locust. 
Locust,  Black. 
Birch,  Black  and  Sweet, 

Gray, 

Red  or  River, 

Canoe, 

Cut  leaved. 
Elms,  English, 

Scotch, 

American, 

Rock, 

Slippery. 
Horse  chestnut, 

Common, 

Red-flowering. 


Walnut,  Black, 

Siebold's. 
Larch,  European, 
American, 
Japanese, 
Golden. 
Maple,  Sycamore, 

Schwerdler's, 
Weir's. 
Nettle  Tree. 
Oak,  English, 
Chestnut, 
Mossy-cup, 
Laurel, 

Golden  English. 
Poplar,  Bolleana, 
Lombardy, 
Golden. 

Tulip. 

Willow,  Silver  leaved, 
Golden  barked, 
Salmon  backed, 
Thurlow's, 
Wisconsin, 
Babylonian. 
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Under  the  head  of  trees  for  small  leaves  we  omit  the  larger 
trees  and  take  principally  those  that  do  not  grow  more  than  30 
feet  in  height.  Of  the  low  trees  suitable  for  such  work  can 
recommend  the  cut  leaved  Alder.    They  are  short  lived. 

The  ash  runs  up  very  straight.  Of  these  we  have  the 
Mountain  ash  and  the  oak  leaved  which  forms  a  full  topped 
tree  not  over  25  feet  in  height.  In  dry  situations  these  are 
strictly  hardy. 

The  cut  leaved  birch,  the  pyramidal  birch  and  the  purple 
leaved,  which  is  distinctly  purple  in  its  tone,  are  all  desirable. 

Of  the  catalpas  there  is  the  golden  and  purple  leaved  both  of 
which  are  useful. 

In  the  cherries  there  is  the  European  bird  cherry,  a  small 
tree  covered  with  foliage  in  June.  Many  cherries  are  extremely 
ornamental  because  of  their  flowers.  The  Chinese  double  cher- 
ry tree  is  very  graceful  and  the  ranunculus  flowering  cherry 
forms  a  small  tree  with  white  flowers  and  brilliant  crimson 
fruit. 

Among  trees  to  be  especially  recommended  for  small  lawns 
are  flowering  crabs.  Parkman's  is  also  to  be  recommended. 
In  spring  these  are  a  perfect  mass  of  deep  pink  flowers  followed 
in  the  fall  by  fruit.  Th  Chinese  double  flowering  crabs  are 
quite  pretty  and  are  desirable  for  small  lawns.  The  white 
flowered  dogwood  makes  a  desirable  tree. 

The  white  fringe  tree,  a  large  bush,  is  one  of  our  best  small 
trees. 

The  Gingko  is  a  Japan  tree  and  is  extremely  interesting  on 
account  of  the  foliage. 

The  Judas  tree  is  one  of  our  Southern  trees.  It  is  a  desira- 
ble little  tree  as  it  takes  up  but  little  room  and  in  the  spring 
delights  with  its  pink  flowers. 

The  Katsuru  tree  is  one  of  the  best  lawn  trees.  The  Var- 
nish tree  has  compound  golden  green  foliage  and  bears  yellow 
flowers. 

The  Japanese  lilac  makes  a  small  round  headed  tree  and  the 
flower  spikes  appear  in  great  abundance  in  July  or  late 
June. 
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Of  the  Magnolias  the  Cucumber  tree  is  the  largest  growing 
of  all ;  the  Umbrella  Magnolia  is  slow  in  growth.  The  showy 
Magnolia  is  small,  bears  pink  flowers  in  May. 

Of  the  Maples  adapted  to  small  lawns,  the  English  field  ma- 
ple is  desirable  in  that  the  foliage  is  dense.  The  Japanese 
maples  are  desirable  and  should  be  given  a  place.  Another 
maple  is  the  Tartarian  maple  which  in  the  autumn  has  shades  of 
yellow,  gold  and  even  black. 

The  purple  leaved  plum  is  the  one  tree  that  ought  to  be 
wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  first  tree  to  get  the 
San  Jose  scale. 

All  the  spindle  trees  are  interesting  on  account  of  their  fruit 
effect.  They  have  dense  foliage  and  the  flowers  are  incon- 
spicuous but  they  show  a  great  mass  of  colored  fruits. 

The  Thorns  have  recently  come  into  notice  and  many  new 
kinds  have  been  described.  They  are  forms  of  our  native 
Thorns  and  are  desirable.  The  Washington  thorn  is  a  small 
tree  and  bears  masses  of  small  scarlet  berries. 

The  yellowwood  is  a  tree  that  is  highly  desirable  because  it 
makes  a  fine  round  headed  tree  with  a  small  round  trunk  and 
in  June  and  July  bears  a  quantity  of  long  racemes  of  white 
flowers. 

The  weeping  willows  have  practically  gone  out  of  use.  The 
new  American  willow  is  very  graceful. 

Trees  that  are  desirable  for  mass  planting  and  forming  back 
grounds  are  gray  birch,  Siberian  crabs,  flowering  dogwood,  hop 
tree,  hornbeam,  Judas  tree,  Lombardy  poplars,  spice  bush, 
spindle  trees,  native  thorns  and  willows. 

Of  the  conifers,  the  arbor  vitas  is  among  the  foremost  that 
are  adapted  to  a  variety  of  uses. 

The  larger  growing  are  Norway  spruce  which  is  indispensa- 
ble where  rapid  growth  is  desired. 

Of  pines  there  is  nothing  better  than  our  white  pine. 

The  white  spruce  is  better  adapted  to  small  lawns  than  the 
Norway  spruce. 

In  firs  the  Colorado  silver  fir  makes  a  rapid  growth.  The 
common  silver  fir  is  good  for  planting  but  seldom  lives  more 
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than  fifteen  years,  not  that  it  dies  out  but  it  loses  it  slowest 
branches.  The  Frazer's  fir  of  the  south  is  better  because  it 
holds  its  branches  longer. 


Trees  for  small  lawns  : 
Ailanthus. 
Alder,  Cut  leaved. 
Aralia,  Hercules  club, 

Maximoviezi. 
Ash,  Mountain, 

Oak  leaved, 

Flowering. 
Beech,  Fern  leaved. 
Birch,  Weeping,  cut  leaved, 

Young's, 

Pyramidal, 

Red, 

Gray. 
Catalpa,  Bunge's, 

Golden  and  purple  leaved. 
Cherry,  European  bird, 

Double  white  sweet, 

Japanese  weeping, 

Siebold's  double, 

Chinese  double, 

Ranunculus  flowered, 

Weeping. 
Crab,  Flowering, 

Parkman's, 

Bechtel's, 

Chinese  double, 

Siberian. 
Dogwood,  White  flowered, 

Pink  flowered, 

Weeping. 
Fringe  Tree. 
Gingko. 
Golden  chain. 


Hop  Tree. 
Hornbeam. 
Katsura  Tree. 
Larch,  Golden. 
Lilac  Tree,  Japanese, 

Amoor  River. 
Magnolia,  Umbrella, 

Cucumber  Tree. 
Maple,  Variegated  negundo, 

Moosewood, 

Tartarian  or  Ginnala, 

English  Field. 
Mulberries,  White, 

Black, 

Russian, 

Weeping. 
Oak,  Cypress, 

Golden  leaved. 
Pagoda  Tree,  Japanese, 

Weeping. 
Pea  Tree,  Siberian. 
Peach,  Flowering. 
Poplar,  Lombardy. 
Plum,  Purple  leaved. 
Sassafras. 
Shad  Bush. 
Spice  Tree. 
Sorrell  Tree. 
Spindle  Tree,  European, 

Broad  leaved, 

Wahoo, 

Bunge's. 
Thorn,  English, 

Double  White, 
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Thorn,  Double  Red, 
Single  Red, 
American, 
Cockspur, 
Scarlet  Fruited, 
Washington. 


Willow,  Siebold's, 


Kilmarnock. 
Yellow-wood. 
Conifers  :  Arbor  Vitse, 


Willow,  Golden  or  Salmon 


Photinia  Villosa. 


Varnish  Tree. 


Laurel  leaved, 


barred, 


Cypress,  Japanese, 
Firs, 

Hemlock, 

Junipers, 

Pines, 

Spruce, 

Yews. 


Rosemary, 

Leaving  trees  and  coming  to  the  shrubs,  I  will  first  speak  of 
shrubs  for  individual  planting ;  by  this  I  mean  shrubs  that  can 
be  planted  as  individual  specimens  on  the  lawn.  I  do  not  by 
this  mean  that  I  would  advise  the  indiscriminate  planting  of 
shrubs  all  over  the  lawn.  The  massing  of  the  shrubs  should 
be  around  the  house  or  as  a  division  line,  the  lawns  thus  being 
kept  as  open  as  possible.  The  dogwood  can  be  used  for  this, 
the  red  osier  or  golden  barked.  Of  the  bush  honeysuckles  few 
can  be  recommended  for  individual  planting.  All  form  a  broad, 
spreading  bush,  low  to  the  ground.  There  is  a  mass  of  flowers 
in  early  June  and  the  stems  are  later  covered  with  red  berries. 
The  snowdrop  tree  in  some  locations  is  desirable  because  of  its 
flowers  in  early  May.  Of  the  lilacs,  the  Persian  with  white 
flowers  is  the  most  desirable.  The  Pearl  bush  is  effective  with 
its  white  flowers  in  early  spring.  The  Japan  quince  makes  a 
fine  individual  shrub  for  the  lawn.  The  Van  Houtte's  spirea, 
if  properly  trained,  is  very  good.  The  cut  leaved  sumac  is 
one  of  our  best  shrubs  with  its  fernlike  foliage.  The  Japanese 
snowball  forms  a  fine  plant  with  its  branches  covered  in  late 
June  with  pure  white  flowers.  The  Japanese  chestnut  forms 
an  upright  bush  with  compound  foliage  and  long  panicles  of 
wisteria-like  flowers.  The  dwarf  horse  chestnut  is  one  of  our 
finest  lawn  shrubs. 
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Shrubs  for  individual  planting : 
Dogwood,  Red  Ozier, 

Golden  barked. 
Golden  Bell,  Weeping. 
Honeysuckle,  Morrows  Bush. 
Hydrangea  paniculata  gr.  fl. 
Snowdrop  tree. 
Lilac,  Himalayan, 

Common, 

Rouen. 
Pearl  Bush. 
Japanese  Quince. 
Rosa  multhiora. 
Chinese  Spindle  Tree. 
Japanese  Maples. 
Spirea,  Thunberg's, 

Van  Houtte's. 
Sumac,  Cut  leaved, 

Fern  leaved. 
Syringa,  Gordon's, 

Showy. 
Snowball,  Japanese. 
Chestnut,  Japanese. 
Horse  Chestnut,  dwarf. 

Shrubs  for  isolated  planting  to  produce  individua  lity : 
Almond,  flowering. 
Amelanchier. 
Cornelian  Cherry. 
Benzoin  or  Benjamin  Tree. 
Honeysuckle,  Fragrant  Bush. 
Lilacs,  Japan  Tree. 
Pearl  Bush. 

Plum,  Double-flowered. 
Raspberry,  Flowering. 
Silver  Bell. 

Spindle  trees  in  variety. 
Sumacs  in  variety. 
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Vibernum,  Siebolds,  Black  Haw. 
Winter  Berry. 
Mountain  Holly. 

Shrubs  for  Undergrowth : 
Aralia  pentaphylia. 

Azalea  viscosa  (Swamp)  Calendulacea,  arborescens 

Buckthorn,  Common,  Western. 

Clethra. 

Dogwood,  Silky. 
Hazel,  Witch. 
Mountain  Holly. 
Hydrangea,  Wild. 
Jews  Mallow. 

Privet,  Common,  A  moor  River,  Ciliated. 

Raspberry,  flowering. 

Snowberry. 

Coral-berry. 

Wolf  berry. 

Spindle  Tree,  European,  Running,  Creeping. 

Viburnum,  Arrow-wood,  Maple-leaved,  Amer.  Way  faring  tree. 

Winterberry. 

Yellow-root. 

Shrubs  for  dry  soils  : 
Acacia,  Rose. 
Amelanchier. 
Barberry,  Common. 
Bay  berry. 
Blueberry,  Dwarf. 
Chokeberry,  Red,  Black. 
Cinquefoil. 
Dogwood,  Panicled. 
Indigo  Shrub. 
New  Jersey  tea. 
Sumac. 

Viburnum,  Maple-leaved. 
Sweet  Fern. 
Adams  Needle. 
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Shrubs  for  grouping  in  masses  of  one  kind : 
Allspice,  Carolina. 
Azaleas,  Ghent. 

 Mollis. 

New  Jersey  tea. 

Cinquefoil,  Shrubby. 

Clethra  or  Sweet  Pepper  Bush. 

Currant,  Golden. 

Deutzias  in  all  kinds. 

Dogwood,  Panicled. 

Golden  Bell,  Fortune's  and  Weeping. 

Groundsel  Shrub. 

Honeysuckles,  Tartarian,  Golden  flowered,  Morrow's. 

Hydrangea,  Panicled,  White-leaved,  Garden. 

Jews  Mallow,  Single  and  Double. 

Kerria,  White. 

Sweet  Pea  Shrub. 

Lilacs  in  variety. 

Oleasters  in  variety. 

Privet,  Ciliated,  Dr.  Regel's. 

Rose,  Ramanas,  Japanese,  Shining  leaved,  Sweet  Briar. 
Spirea  Arguta,   Anthony  Waterer,  Callosa,  Bumald's,  Van 

Houtte's,  Thunberg's. 
St.  Johnswort. 
Stephanandra. 
Sumacs  in  variety. 

Syringa  in  variety,  Lemoines  hybrids. 

Viburnum,  Arrow-wood,  Cranberry  bush,  Maple-leaved,  Velvet- 
leaved. 
Weigelias  in  variety. 

Shrubs  for  foliage  effects  alone  : 
Aralia  pentaphylla. 
Barberry,  purple-leaved. 
Blueberry. 
Buffalo-berry. 

Variegated  Cornelian  Cherry. 

Dogwood,  Silver-leaved,  Spaeth's  Golden-leaved. 
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Elder,  Golden-leaved,  Cut-leaved. 

Hazel,  Purple-leaved. 

Hydrangea,  White-leaved. 

Jews  Mallow,  Variegated-leaved. 

Privets  in  variety,  Silver-leaved,  Golden-leaved. 

Rose,  Red-leaved. 

Coral-berry,  Golden-leaved. 

Stephanandra. 

Sumacs,  Cut-leaved. 

Syringas,  Golden-leaved. 

Spiraea,         "  " 

Tamarisk. 

Weigelia,  Siebold's  variety,  Dwarf  Variegated-leaved. 
Sea  Buckthorn. 
Oleaster,  Silver  leaved. 

Shrubs  for  producing  rapid  screen  effects : 
Amorpha. 

Aralia,  Five-leaved. 
Bladder  senna. 

Buckthorns,  Common,  Alder,  Western. 

Currant,  Golden. 

Deutzias  in  variety. 

Dogwood,  Silky,  Siberian,  Bailey 's. 

Elder,  Common. 

Forsythia,  Fortune's. 

Groundsel  Shrub. 

Honeysuckle,  Morrow's,  Tartarian,  Hybrids. 
Hydrangea  paniculata. 
Privet,  Amoor  River,  Ibote's. 
Rosa  multiflora. 

Spirase,  Ninebark,  Van  Houtte's. 
Sumacs  in  variety. 

Syringa,  Downy-leaved,  Large  flowered,  Showy. 

Viburnum,  Arrow-wood,  Cranberry  bush,  Nanny  bush,  Stag 

bush,  Wayfaring  Tree. 
Weigelias  in  variety. 
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Shrubs  for  moist  soils  : 
Azalea,  Swamp. 
Button  Bush. 
Bed  Osier. 
Cornel,  Silky. 

Elderberry,  Common,  Bed  Berried. 
Bhodora. 

Boses,  Swamp,  Shining-leaved. 

Viburnum,  Arrow-leaved,  Cranberry-bush. 

Alder,  Black. 

Blueberry. 

Leatherleaf. 

Evergreen  Shrubs : 
Ashberry. 

Azalea  amoena,  Indica  alba. 
Box. 

Barberry,  Holly-leaved. 

Leather-leaf. 

Fire  Thorn. 

Furze. 

Garland-flower. 

Heather. 

Germander. 

Heaths. 

Holly. 

Mountain  Laurel. 

Leucothae. 

Bhododendron. 

Periwinkle,  Speedwell,  Thyme,  Spindle  Tree. 


February  1,  A.  D.  1906. 


Subject: — Revision  of  List  of  Fruits  Recommended  by  the  Worces- 
ter County  Horticultural  Society. 


Mr.  Hadwen.  The  subject  for  to-day  is  the  revision  of  the 
list  of  fruits  recommended  by  the  Horticultural  Society.  The 
first  speaker  was  to  be  Mr.  E.  M.  Bruce  of  Leominster  but  he 
is  unable  to  be  present. 

I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  growing  apples.  Sixty- 
three  years  ago  I  planted  the  seeds  from  which  my  orchard  has 
been  grown.  The  seeds  came  up,  I  budded  the  trees  and 
planted  them.  I  have  about  twenty  acres  of  apple  orchard.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  many  kinds;  too  many,  more  than 
I  would  recommend.  While  I  have  tried  a  great  many  kinds  I 
have  settled  down  to  a  few.  For  either  domestic  use  or  profit, 
apple  culture  gives  as  good  an  opportunity  in  this  section  of  the 
country  as  any  fruit  we  have.  It  is  perhaps  better  for  people 
who  are  going  into  apple  growing,  either  for  market  or  for  domes- 
tic use,  to  find  out  what  apples  are  adapted  to  their  own  locality. 
Some  are  found  to  do  well  in  cultivated  ground,  others  in  un- 
cultivated or  grass  ground.  It  is  only  by  experience  that  each 
person  can  determine  his  own  conditions  of  soil.  If  one  grows 
apples  for  the  market  he  must  find  which  apple  will  afford  him 
the  greatest  profit  or  an  apple  that  is  demanded  by  the  public. 

Nature  seems  to  have  demonstrated  pretty  clearly  that  ap- 
ples that  have  their  origin  in  certain  sections  do  better  in  these 
sections.  We  have  found  out  that  apples  that  have  originated 
in  Massachusetts  sometimes  do  better  than  some  that  have  their 
origin  in  the  West.  Our  exhibition  tables  demonstrate  the 
apples  that  we  cultivate  for  domestic  use  and  for  the  market. 

A  list  of  apples  was  recommended  by  this  society  in  1892-3. 
Since  then  a  number  of  new  kinds  have  come  up.    Some  of 
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these  had  their  origin  here  as  the  Hubbardston  which  originated 
in  the  town  of  Hubbardston  but  was  never  widely  disseminated. 
It  was  early  in  the  40 's  I  first  saw  it  in  Newton. 

The  Leland  Spice  is  an  apple  that  has  never  been  very 
widely  cultivated  in  this  county.  It  is  an  excellent  apple  and 
is  much  liked  for  domestic  use.  The  Gravenstein  is  an  excel- 
lent apple  not  only  for  eating  but  for  domestic  use.  Is  in  much 
demand  in  the  market  wherever  known.  The  Golden  Sweet  is 
a  good  sweet  apple  but  is  not  used  so  much  as  formerly. 

For  winter  apples,  the  American  Beauty  is  nearly  sweet,  is 
very  handsome  and  a  good  grower.  The  Baldwin  originated  in 
this  State  and  is  the  apple  for  tlie  million.  More  Baldwins  are 
exported  than  any  other  kind.  The  King  apple  is  of  New  York 
origin,  is  a  fine  apple  and  of  fair  productiveness  and  is  reasona- 
bly profitable  to  grow.  The  Leicester  Sweet  originated  in  the 
town  of  Leicester.  I  have  known  it  for  seventy  years.  I  regard  it 
as  the  finest  of  winter  sweet  apples  both  in  size,  quality  and  its 
keeping  quality.  I  know  of  no  sweet  apple  among  winter 
sweets  that  I  should  prefer  to  it.  The  Northern  Spy  originated 
in  New  York:  it  requires  good  cultivation  and  under  these  con- 
ditions will  bear  heavy  crops.  The  R.  I.  Greening  originated 
in  Portsmouth,  R.  I.  This  tree  stood  near  an  inn  and  the  man 
who  owned  the  tree  was  named  Green,  so  it  was  called  the  R. 
I.  Greening.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good  to-day  as  formerly. 
I  think  that  apples  have  their  day.  The  Sutton  Beauty  is  a 
comparatively  new  apple  :  it  has  nevei  been  widely  dissemina- 
ted. The  Hubbardston  Nonesuch  and  Sutton  Beauty  I  regard 
as  first-class  apples  for  this  climate.  The  Mcintosh  Red  is  re- 
ceiving considerable  cultivation.  Its  color  and  eating  proper- 
ties are  fine.  There  is  some  question  in  regard  to  its  keeping 
properties  but  for  eating  it  is  quite  a  prominent  apple  among 
the  new  ones.  The  Foundling  is  an  apple  that  originated  in 
the  town  of  Groton  ;  it  should  be  planted  near  the  house  be- 
cause they  fall  from  the  trees  early. 

Arthur  J.  Marble,  Pears. 
I  will  try  in  what  I   have  to  say  not  to  be  influenced  by 
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personal  feeling,  but  by  experience  and  the  knowledge  which 
one  acquires  by  contact  with  the  markets. 

The  early  growers  of  pears  cultivated  too  many  kinds. 
About  forty  years  ago  I  learned  that  something  over  one  hundred 
varieties  on  one  place  would  be  a  superfluity.  We  have  found 
in  our  experience  that  certain  pears  have  come  to  be  exhibited 
in  quantities,  while  a  pear  that  some  individuals  would  say  was 
as  good  as  any,  we  find  that  but  two  or  three  people  cultivate, 
and  if  you  go  to  the  markets  you  will  not  find  them  at  all.  It 
is  by  such  things  as  this  that  I  propose  to  be  governed  in  making 
the  list  recommended  to-day. 

We  have  four  pears  for  which  we  offer  the  largest  premiums 
offered.  The  general  experience  of  exhibitors  and  growers  for 
the  market  justifies  the  selection  of  the  big  four  in  three  cases 
out  of  four.  Three  of  these  pears  are  listed  here, — the  Anjou, 
the  Bosc  and  Sheldon.  These  are  pears  that  the  general  public 
has  had  a  good  degree  of  success  with.  They  demand  on  the 
average  the  best  prices  that  any  pears  demand  in  the  market. 
The  Cornice  is  also  one  of  the  big  four,  but  there  is  not  much 
of  a  market  for  it,  but  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Cornice  in  flavor  and  quality  I  think  that  it  should  be  kept  on 
our  list.  There  are  two  pears  in  the  market  list  which  I  should 
recommend  to  be  dropped,  the  Gift'ard  and  Dana's  Hovey, 
which  I  should  place  in  the  amateur  list. 

People  like  a  russet  pear  better  than  a  green  pear.  The 
Seckel  pear  in  quality  is  a  standard  of  excellence,  and  I  have 
found  within  a  year  or  two  that  physicians  would  allow  their 
patients  to  eat  a  Seckel  pear  when  they  would  not  permit  them 
to  eat  any  other  pear  at  all. 

The  Lawrence,  which  has  in  the  last  ten  years  increased  in 
quantity  and  quality,  I  would  recommend  to  be  placed  in  the 
general  and  market  list.  I  would  recommend  that  the  Anjou, 
Bartlett,  Bosc,  Seckel,  Sheldon  and  Lawrence  be  placed  on  the 
general  or  market  list  and  that  the  Giff ard  be  dropped  ;  that 
Dana's  Hovey  be  placed  in  the  list  of  amateur  culture. 

We  find  some  pears  which  I  should  hesitate  to  recommend, 
for  certain  pear  trees  seem  to  be  peculiarly  subject  to  pear  blight 
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and  it  is  well  to  avoid  setting  these  out.  What  to  do  with  the 
amateur  list  I  would  rather  leave  to  others  to  determine. 

The  market  list  as  above  recommended  was  accepted  and  the 
revision  of  the  amateur  list  left  to  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  chair. 

Peaches  :  Mr.  Cook  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  list  which  I  have  selected  have  been  for  Worcester 
County  and  its  vicinity. 

First  is  the  Greensboro,  of  Chinese  origin,  very  hardy  in  bud 
and  you  will  get  good  peaches  when  no  other  peaches  will  blos- 
som.   It  is  a  clingstone  and  the  most  hardy  peach  that  I  know  of. 

Second,  the  Mountain  Rose.  This  ripens  in  August,  is 
quite  hardy  in  the  bud  and  is  a  good  market  variety. 

Third,  the  Late  Crawford  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  a 
most  profitable  peach  to  grow.  It  comes  at  the  season  when 
other  varieties  are  out  of  the  market.  If  you  get  a  real  Late 
Crawford  you  get  a  good  peach. 

Fourth,  The  Crosby,  one  of  those  hardy  peaches  which  will 
bear  when  other  peaches  fail ;  it  is  of  good  quality,  but  not  so 
marketable  as  some. 

Fifth,  The  Alberta,  the  most  popular  peach  of  the  day,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  poorest  peaches  of  the  day.  It  is 
showy  and  a  good  seller. 

Sixth,  Old  Nixon  is  a  white  peach,  hardy,  sells  well. 

This  list  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Cook  was  adopted. 

These  reports  causing  considerable  discussion  a  motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Hixon  that  a  committee  of  three  for  each  section 
be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  report  a  list  for  the  society's  con- 
sideration at  the  meeting  Thursday,  Feb.  22. 

It  was  carried  and  the  chair  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittee : 

Apples  :  George  Calvin  Hice,  O.  B.  Had  wen,  A.  A.  Hixon. 
Pears:  Arthur  J.  Marble,  James  Draper,  A.  K.  Gould. 
Peaches  :  Herbert  A.  Cooke,  David  L.  Fiske,  Simon  E. 
Fisher. 

Plums  and  Small  Fruits  :  Herbert  E.  Kinney.  H.  Ward 
Moore,  Asa  W.  Ward. 


8th  February, 


LECTURE 

BY 

Mrs.  FRANCES  A.  MORTON,  Superintendent. 

Subject :  —  What  is  being  done  inside  and  out  at  the  Reforma- 
tory Prison  for  Women,  Sherborn. 

I  cannot  presume  to  pose  as  a  horticulturist.  Your  life  work 
has  been  the  beautifying  of  nature  while  mine  has  been  along 
different  lines.  I  have  been  invited  to  tell  you  something  of 
the  work  of  the  reformatory  prison,  both  on  the  inside  and  the 
outside.  Still,  my  work  is  similar  to  yours,  as  on  the  inside 
we  are  trying  to  cultivate  the  heart  and  on  the  outside  we  cul- 
tivate the  soil  and  get  near  to  nature's  heart. 

Our  farm  comprises  about  300  or  400  acres  ;  part  of  this 
is  under  cultivation  and  part  is  used  for  pasturage.  In  our 
barns  we  have  stored  300  tons  of  hay  and  the  silo  holds  250 
tons  of  ensilage.  We  have  a  herd  of  about  100  head,  53  cows, 
the  rest  small  and  young  stock  and  we  slaughter  a  large  part  of 
the  beef  and  veal  used  in  the  institution.  At  Christmas  time 
about  1,800  pounds  was  slaughtered  and  this  month  will  slaugh- 
ter 400  pounds  more.  The  Christmas  dinner  was  fresh  pork 
and  that  will  be  what  they  will  have  on  the  22nd  of  February. 
Our  hennery  has  accommodation  for  1,000  fowl  and  we  raise 
our  own  vegetables.  Our  women  take  care  of  these  and  this 
outdoor  life  does  more  than  medicine  to  build  up  our  women. 
A  large  majority  of  our  women  gain  in  weight  from  25  to  35 
and  even  40  pounds  from  the  time  they  enter  until  they  leave 
the  institution.  They  are  weighed  when  they  enter  and  when 
they  leave  the  institution  and  in  each  case  there  is  a  gain  in 
weight. 
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We  employ  a  foreman  and  five  men  to  do  the  farm  work. 
The  foreman  attends  to  planning  the  work  and  the  rotation  of 
crops  and  keeping  the  men  employed.  Each  year  we  do  some- 
thing to  beantify  the  grounds.  Maple  trees  have  been  planted 
and  the  grounds  graded;  etc. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  little  idea  of  the  work  on  the  inside 
and  some  of  the  methods  used. 

The  work  of  managing  and  caring  for  women  prisoners  has 
been  advanced  and  I  trust  with  some  degree  of  benefit.  We 
have  read  of  prisons  in  the  early  history  of  the  world  and  com- 
paring these  with  prisons  of  the  present  we  remember  with 
gladness  of  heart  that  the  world  has  had  John  Howard  and 
Elizabeth  Frye.  It  was  not  given  to  them  to  know  of  the  great 
advancement  in  prison  work  which  we  have  lived  to  see,  but 
there  are  still  greater  heights  for  us  to  attain.  The  important 
question  that  I  am  forced  to  ask  myself  daily  is  —  How  shall 
the  women  in  the  reformatory  be  lifted  up  ?  The  same  methods 
that  are  used  in  the  outside  world  to  uplift  people  must  be  used 
in  the  prison.  The  terrible  enormity  of  crime  must  be  im- 
pressed upon  them.  The  first  move  to  be  made  toward  a  reas- 
onable beginning  is  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  each  individ- 
ual. Learn  about  her  early  home  life  and  what  things  first  led 
her  from  home,  but  this  must  not  impress  the  woman  as  being 
done  from  curiosity  but  rather  make  her  feel  that  a  friendly 
interest  and  desire  to  help  her  prompt  these  questions.  This 
work  must  be  earnest,  individual  work.  The  women  must  feel 
that  they  have  in  us  a  friend,  although  they  must  also  feel  that 
the  prison  discipline  must  be  enforced.  It  is  our  aim  to  lead 
our  women  to  forget  their  past  irregular  lives  and  fill  their 
minds  with  uplifting  thoughts,  always  keeping  their  hands  as 
well  as  their  brains  employed.  Having  learned  sufficient  of 
their  past  history  to  aid  us  in  helping  them,  close  the  door  to 
their  past  life.    Now  we  will  not  look  back. 

The  first  three  years  after  the  institution  had  been  estab- 
lished, women  were  sent  to  prison  for  a  few  days,  or  a  few 
months,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  law  was  changed  and 
definite  sentences  assigned,  and  every  woman  must  stay  a  year, 
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the  shortest  time — this  being  changed  in  1903,  when  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  law  was  passed.  Under  the  new  law  we 
have  the  1st,  2d  and  3d  grade.  The  2d  grade  takes  every  per- 
son who  enters  the  prison,  where  she  remains  until  she  has 
earned  a  certain  number  of  credits.  If  sent  for  misdemeanor, 
she  must  remain  in  the  first  grade  three  months  before  being 
recommended  for  release.  If  sentenced  for  felony,  she  must 
remain  in  the  first  grade  five  months  with  perfect  conduct.  This 
new  law  has  been  in  operation  two  and  one-half  years,  which 
is  hardly  long  enough  to  pass  judgment  upon  its  value.  This 
year,  with  the  exception  of  fifteen  women,  all  those  in  my  first 
grade,  numbering  seventy-five,  wear  honorable  badges,  simply 
a  bow  of  red  ribbon  on  the  left  breast,  and  those  inclined  to 
take  the  temperance  pledge  wear  a  silver  T  on  the  bow.  Of 
the  fifteen  I  have  been  obliged  to  degrade  eleven  to  the  second 
grade  and  one  to  the  third  grade.  When  a  woman  goes  upon 
the  third  grade  she  loses  all  the  time  she  has  spent  with  us. 

From  July  1st,  1904,  to  August  1st,  1905,  the  average 
number  of  prisoners  was  two  hundred.  During  that  time 
twenty-four  were  returned  to  us  by  revocation  of  permit.  The 
whole  number  returned  during  the  twelve  months  was  forty-six, 
thirty-one  for  drunkenness,  nine  for  immorality,  five  for  larceny, 
one  for  assault.  Most  of  the  women  whom  we  receive  now 
have  very  weak  minds. 

Obedience  is  the  first  lesson  taught  and  enforced  when  a 
woman  begins  her  term  and  also  faithfulness  ;  we  realize  that 
regular  work  with  certain  relaxation  is  needed  to  strengthen 
the  mind.  We  have  no  regular  recreation,  but  I  frequently 
read  items  from  the  paper  to  them,  take  frequent  walks ;  what- 
ever comes  to  my  mind  that  I  think  would  be  inspiring  or  ele- 
vating to  them,  I  give  to  them.  I  once  called  my  women  from 
their  work  at  an  early  morning  hour  to  listen  to  music  by  some 
passing  musicians.  I  went  out  and  called  them  into  the  lodge 
and  asked  them  to  play  for  us,  then  called  all  the  women  to  the 
lawn.  Sometimes  in  the  cool  of  the  day  a  few  minutes  of  talk 
either  by  myself  or  the  officers.  Our  women  are  taught  how 
to  apply  themselves  ;  they  have  very  little  idea  of  application 
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in  any  degree.  The  worst  thing  of  all  is  idleness,  for  idleness 
tends  to  corruption  of  soul  and  body.  The  only  object  of  help- 
ing women  in  prison  is  to  shut  out  self  and  employ  each  woman 
at  whatever  work  will  best  be  calculated  for  her  mental  and 
physical  welfare,  and  also  prepare  them  for  living  when  they 
return  to  the  world.  If  a  woman  comes  to  prison  who  does  not 
know  how  to  sew,  she  is  taught.  The  women  who  cannot  read 
or  write  are  placed  in  school  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  received 
from  the  hospital.  We  now  have  a  hospital  and  every  woman, 
after  she  has  passed  through  the  bath  room,  is  taken  to  the 
hospital  and  kept  there  as  long  as  it  is  necessary,  so  that  no 
disease  may  be  brought  into  the  institution. 

They  are  taught  to  read  and  write  until  they  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  library  privileges  and  write  their  own  letters. 
Sometimes,  a  woman  will  say,  "  If  I  had  known  how  to  read 
and  write,  I  should  have  had  something  to  take  up  my  leisure 
moments."  The  day  schools  are  compulsory  for  those  who 
cannot  read  or  write.  The  evening  school  are  for  the  grades 
and  all  may  join;  the  studies  taught  are  similar  to  those  taught 
in  the  grammar  grades  with  especial  attention  to  arithmetic. 
We  have  had  a  class  in  physical  culture  but  find  it  is  not  very 
successful  because  they  are  too  weak-minded  or  too  old,  so  that 
has  been  dropped.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  meet  my  women  for 
one  half-hour  once  or  twice  a  week  and  give  them  a  talk  about 
home  life,  the  care  of  the  home,  care  of  children,  and  whatever 
pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  home. 

We  have  a  mulberry  park  and  in  the  summer  we  go  there  for 
our  services.  We  have  a  small  baby  organ,  and  music  holds  a 
very  prominent  place  in  our  service.  Two  evenings  a  week  we 
devote  here  to  song. 

That  the  body  may  grow  strong  a  variety  of  industries  are 
carried  on.  In  our  sewing  room  are  made  a  large  variety  of 
garments  for  institutions  in  the  State  beside  our  own  house. 
In  our  shirt  room  we  make  only  shirts.  The  hospital  gives  an 
opportunity  for  our  women  to  become  trained  in  taking  care  of 
the  sick.  There  is  not  a  pauper  in  the  institution  I  am  glad  to 
say,  for  a  pauper  should  never  have  the  stigma  of  prison  life. 
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The  punishments  are  given  with  great  carefulness  and  in  a 
way  that  tends  to  discipline.  Much  time  is  given  to  individ- 
ual work  with  each  person.  Not  a  single  week  passes  that  I  do 
not  see  two-thirds  of  my  women  individually.  I  often  send 
for  them  to  come  to  me  and  have  talks  with  them.  Conformity 
to  the  rules  of  the  institution  must  be  brought  about,  the  pun- 
ishment is  governed  by  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  No  mis- 
demeanor is  ever  passed  by  unnoticed.  I  sometimes  make 
them  feel  that  only  a  little  thing  is  grave,  and  in  this  way  avoid 
many  greater  punishments.  It  may  be  by  a  loss  of  marks  or  by 
meals  in  her  room. 

Great  tact  and  good  judgment  are  required  in  handling  the 
women,  and  a  person  must  be  gentle  yet  firm. 


February  15,  A.  D.  1906. 


ADDRESS 

BY 

EDWARD  W.  BREED,  Clinton. 

Subject :  —  Herbaceous  Plants. 

In  my  desire  to  have  some  one  speak  for  the  Society  on 
pseonies  and  herbaceous  plants  I  have  got  myself  into  trouble. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  class  of  plants.  Herbaceous  plants 
have  been  defined  as  those  having  an  annual  stem  from  a  peren- 
nial root.  They  include  an  innumerable  number  of  varieties 
being  found  in  every  department  of  gardening.  Our  ancestors, 
perhaps,  paid  more  attention  to  the  herbs  from  which  they  made 
their  medicines  than  to  decorative  plants,  although  the  latter 
were  by  no  means  neglected,  as  nearly  every  house  had  its  gar- 
den with  the  boxwood  border.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  type  of  gardening  is  now  coming  to  the  front  and  that  the 
leading  plantsmen  of  our  times  are  now  devoting  their  energies 
to  the  improvement  of  these  old-time  plants.  The  term,  "  her- 
baceous border' '  is  generally  used  as  the  place  given  over  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  class  of  plants.  In  selecting  a  position  for 
this  border  we  should  choose  a  southern  exposure  if  possible, 
with  a  background  of  small  trees  or  a  hedge.  It  may  also  be 
placed  as  a  screen  to  the  vegetable  garden.  If  the  grounds  are 
limited  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  few  plants  arranged  in  the 
best  manner.  The  ground  must  be  well  drained.  If  the  sub- 
soil is  gravelly  or  sandy  this  will  suffice,  but  if  of  clay,  we  must 
use  six  inches  of  rough  material  as  a  foundation,  with  twelve 
inches  of  good  soil  over.  The  soil  should  be  of  a  fine  loam,  of 
a  sandy  nature,  well  supplied  with  humus.  The  roots  of  many 
of  the  herbaceous  plants  go  down  deep,  and  where  the  ground 
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is  well  prepared  they  will  withstand  the  varying  climatic  con- 
ditions. 

In  preparing  a  herbaceous  border,  remember  it  is  not  for  a 
month  or  a  single  year,  but  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  it  will 
pay  to  do  the  work  thoroughly.  In  planting,  the  tall  plants 
should  be  used  mostly  at  the  back  but  not  with  too  much  for- 
mality. They  should  be  planted  in  irregular  clumps,  and  where 
different  kinds  come  together  they  should  intermingle  with 
natural  effect. 

All  flower  stems  should  be  cut  back  after  blooming,  for  in 
the  case  of  delphiniums,  a  second  crop  of  flowers  will  come. 
Where  the  whole  plant  is  cut  and  no  further  bloom  comes  for 
that  season,  like  the  oriental  poppies  and  hollyhocks,  there 
should  be  something  started  in  advance  to  fill  this  space.  Fre- 
quently annuals  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Lilies  are  also 
valuable  in  this  connection. 

One  important  feature  in  the  care  of  herbaceous  plants  is 
the  mulching,  which  conserves  moisture,  adds  fertility  and  pro- 
duces a  more  uniform  temperature  of  the  soil.  During  the 
present  open  winter,  this  has  been  very  essential.  Nothing 
injures  vegetation  more  in  the  winter  than  sudden  changes  in 
temperature.  Coal  ashes  are  frequently  used  about  the  crowns 
of  plants  to  keep  the  slugs  away.  During  their  early  growth, 
and  while  they  are  making  their  flower  stems,  many  of  the 
plants  are  benefited  by  frequent  waterings.  This  is  particu- 
larly desirable  with  pseonies  and  Japanese  iris. 

Each  year  it  is  necessary  to  thin  out  the  plants  that  grow 
rapidly,  or  the  border  will  soon  lose  its  original  proportions. 
The  sunflowers  and  asters,  for  example,  if  left  undisturbed  for 
a  few  years,  would  overrun  their  neighbors.  Then  the  phloxes 
are  greatly  benefited  by  division,  while  with  some  kinds,  like 
pseonies,  they  would  be  be':ter  undisturbed. 

Twelve  desirable  herbaceous  plants  with  time  of  flowering 
are: 

Columbine,  -  -  May. 
Pyre  thrum,  -  -  June. 
Iris,  German  and  Japan,  June  and  July. 
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Pa?ony, 

May  and  June. 

Oriental  Poppy. 

June . 

H  oil  v  hock. 

-  July. 

Larkspur.  - 

June  and  later. 

Phlox. 

-    July  to  September. 

Gaillardia. 

_          tc       t<  (i 

Cardinal  Flower. 

August  and  September. 

Sunflower. 

July  to  September. 

Asters, 

-    September  and  October. 

An  additional  lis 

t  of  desirable  herbaceous  plants  are: 

Windflower. 

September  and  October. 

Spirea  Japonica, 

June  and  July. 

English  Daisy,  - 

-    May  to  July. 

False  Camomile. 

September  and  October. 

Hairbell.  - 

-    July  to  August. 

Lily  of  the  Tally . 

May  and  June. 

Bleeding  Heart. 

May  and  June. 

Plantain  Lily. 

August  to  October. 

Baby  's  Breath,  - 

-    June  and  July. 

Sneeze  wort, 

-    September  and  October. 

Day  Lily,  - 

-    June  and  July. 

Alum  Root. 

-    June  to  September. 

Swamp  Rose  Mallow.  -    July  to  September. 

Pea,  - 

-    June  to  October. 

Lupin, 

-    July  and  August. 

Horse  Mint. 

July  to  September. 

Forget-me-not,  - 

-    All  the  season. 

Polyanthus, 

-    May  and  June. 

Stone  Crop, 

September  and  October. 

Compass  Plant,  - 

-    July  and  August. 

Stokes  Aster, 

-    August  to  October. 

Speedwell. 

-    August  to  October. 

Those  who  engage 

in  the  cultivation  of  the  pa?ony  should  pos- 

ess  time,  money  and  patience.    They  are  not  plants  that  yield 
uick  returns,  but  an  investment  in  good  varieties  is  sure  to 
ive  satisfactory  results. 
Thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  is  desirable  for  paeonies. 
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Eighteen  inches  of  soil  is  none  too  much.  An  abundance  of 
dressing  should  be  deeply  worked  in  before  planting.  If  they 
are  grown  for  propagation,  a  lighter  soil  is  recommended,  but 
where  they  are  to  remain  and  simply  produce  flowers,  a  little 
heavier  soil  is  required.  Some  gardeners  recommend  excavat- 
ing the  entire  bed,  and  after  the  drainage  has  been  cared  for 
placing  six  inches  of  barnyard  manure  on  the  bottom,  and  filling 
up  12  to  18  inches  with  rich  loam,  while  others  only  dig  out  a 
hole  two  feet  in  diameter  and  treat  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  pseony  will  grow  almost  anywhere  but  will  respond  to 
liberal  treatment.  Fall  is  considered  the  best  time  to  plant,  but 
early  in  the  spring  will  produce  good  results.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  nothing  ought  to  be  expected  the  first  year,  for  that 
should  be  devoted  to  root  growth.  Often  when  planted  in  the 
spring  they  do  not  make  any  top  growth,  and  so  we  are  sur- 
prised on  examination  to  find  a  vigorous  set  of  eyes  under  the 
surface  all  ready  for  the  following  season.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  concerning  the  time  a  pseony  should  be  left 
undisturbed,  some  recommend  eight  to  eleven  years,  while 
others  say  twenty. 

In  separating  the  roots  they  are  apt  to  break,  being  so  brit- 
tle, but  if  they  are  left  in  the  shade  for  a  few  hours  and  wilt, 
they  can  then  be  readily  divided,  after  which  they  can  regain 
their  original  plumpness  by  being  placed  in  damp  moss.  In  case 
you  are  dividing  rare  varieties,  do  not  throw  away  the  broken 
roots,  for  many  times  these,  if  planted,  will  form  eyes  and  in 
time  make  plants. 

Where  the  grounds  will  admit,  pseonies  should  be  planted 
three  feet  or  more  apart,  with  their  crowns  three  inches  below 
the  surface.  Fine  manure  worked  into  the  ground  about  the 
plant  in  the  spring  is  desirable.  In  the  fall  a  heavy  mulching 
of  manure  four  or  five  inches,  should  be  placed  over  the  crown. 

Pseonies  are  now  quite  extensively  grown  for  the  use  of  cut 
flowers.  As  cut  flowers  they  should  be  cut  early  in  the  day, 
and  immediately  placed  in  a  jar  deep  enough  so  that  the  flowers 
will  almost  touch  the  water,  and  after  a  few  hours  they  can  be 
arranged  in  a  vase  in  the  usual  manner.    The  flowers  of  the 
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double  varieties  should  be  cut  just  as  they  are  opening,  and  the 
single  kinds  soon  after  they  show  color,  so  that  they  will  open 
the  first  time  in  water. 

The  American  Paeony  Society  has  done  much  to  straighten 
out  the  names  of  pseonies.  There  is  also  a  preony  committee 
of  the  Society  of  American  Florists,  who  are  working  along  the 
same  lines.  They  recommend  the  following  twelve  peonies  as 
best  for  general  cultivation,  covering  the  entire  season  of  flow- 
ering: 

Tenuifolia,  single  and  double. 
Festiva  Maxima,  white. 
M.  Jules  Elie,  glossy  pink,  fragrant. 
Delicatissima.  delicate  rose. 
Gigantea,  early  pink,  large. 
Louis  Van  Houtii,  crimson. 
Officinalis,  crimson,  also  white. 
Pottsii  Alba,  white. 

Livingstone,  pale  pink  bordered  carmine. 
Richardson's  Rubra  Superba,  deep  crimson,  late. 
Couronne  d'or,  white  with  yellow  shading. 
Delachei,  dark  crimson. 

Twelve  additional  valuable  ones  aie  : 
Baroness  Slu-oeder,  white. 
Floral  Treasure,  bright  pink. 
Lady  Alexandra  Duff,  French  white. 
La  Tulipe,  flesh  pink,  shading  to  ivory  white. 
Modele  de  Perfection,  clear  pink. 
Mt.  Blanc,  white. 
Edulis  Superba,  shell  pink. 
Golden  Harvest,  white  and  yellow. 
Lady  B  ram  well,  silvery  rose. 
L'Esperance,  rose. 
Marie  Lemoine,  sulphur  white,  late. 
Richardson  's  Dorchester,  bright  rose,  dark  centre. 


February  22,  A.  D.  1906. 


Report  of  the  committees  appointed  by  President  Hadwen  at 
meeting  of  the  society  Thursday,  Feb.  1,  to  report  a  list  of 
fruits  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society,  was  read  by  Secretary 
Hixon  and  accepted  and  adopted. 
Apples,  for  general  or  market 

culture  : 


Early,  Astrachan, 

Oldenburg, 

Sweet  Bough, 

Williams. 
Autumn,  Fameuse, 

Foundling, 

Golden  Sweet, 

Gravenstein, 

Wealthy, 

Hubbardston, 

Mcintosh. 
Winter,  American  Beauty, 

Baldwin, 

Rhode  Island  Greening, 
King, 


Northern  Spy, 
Fallawater, 
Palmer, 

Roxbury  Russet, 
Sutton  Beauty, 
Pound  Sweet. 
For  Amateur  culture: 
Bellflower, 
Maiden's  Blush, 
McLellan, 
Porter, 
Somerset, 

Yellow  Transparent, 
Worcester  Spy, 
Washington  Strawberry, 
Sheppard's  Sweet, 
Pecks. 


Leicester  Sweet, 

Best  six  apples  for  one  who  wishes  to  set  out  trees  and  have 
a  succession  of  fruit : 

Astrachan,  Pears,  for  general  or  market 

Williams,  culture : 

Gravenstein,  Giffard, 

Mcintosh,  Bartlett, 

Palmer,  Seckle, 

Baldwin.  Sheldon, 
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Lawrence, 
Dana's  Hovey, 
Bosc, 
Anjou. 
For  amateur  culture : 
Doyenne  d'ete, 
Tyson, 
Rostizer, 
Marguerite, 
Angouleme, 
Clapp's  Favorite, 
Frederick  Clapp, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
St;  Ghislain, 
Winter  Nelis, 
Earle's  Bergamot, 
Josephine  de  Malines, 
Hardy, 
Cornice, 

Promising  Well, 
Wilder, 

Vermont  Beauty. 
Peaches,  for  general  or  market 
culture : 

Crawford's  early, 

Greensboro, 

Mountain  Rose, 

Late  Crawford, 

Crosby, 

Old  Mixon, 

Champion, 

Elberta. 
Quinces,  for  general  or  mar- 
ket culture  : 

Orange, 

Champion. 


For  amateur  culture  : 

Rea's  Mammoth, 

Meeche's  Prolific. 
Plums  :  Bradshaw, 

Burbank, 

Imperial  Gage, 

Lombard, 

Moore's  Arctic, 

Satuma, 

Shipper's  Pride, 
Damson. 
Plums  recommended  for  trial : 
Abundance, 
Jefferson, 

Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Climax, 
Wickson. 
Cherries,  for  general  culture  : 
Black  Tartarian, 
Coe's  Transparent, 
Downer's  Late  Red, 
Elton, 

Governor  Wood, 
Black  Eagle, 
Montmorency. 
Grapes,    general   or  market 
culture  : 
Concord, 
Delaware, 

Green  Mountain  (white), 
Word  en, 
Campbells. 
Amateur  culture  : 
Moore's  Early, 
Diamond, 
Niagara, 
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Amateur  culture:    M.  A.  C, 
No.  24,  Marshall,  Senator 
Dunlap,  Brandy  wine. 
Raspberries,  General  or  mar- 
ket culture  : 
Cuthbert, 
Loudon. 
Amateur   culture  :  Golden 

Queen,  Shaffer, 
Black  Caps :  Gregg,  Mammoth 

cluster,  Souhegan. 
Blackberries  :  Snyder,  Wachu- 
sett,  Taylor. 

Discussion  after  Acceptance. 

Me.  Hixon  :  We  have  some  time  before  the  usual  hour  of 
closing,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the 
subject  further.  It  is  about  time  to  consider  pruning,  spraying, 
etc.,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  discuss  these  so  that  it 
may  be  brought  before  the  public.  There  is  one  fruit  that  we 
seem  to  have  more  trouble  with  than  others,  that  is  the  straw- 
berry, and  as  Mr. Ward  is  a  large  strawberry  grower, would  like 
to  hear  from  him  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Ward  :  I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  anything  that 
will  be  of  much  interest  but  will  try  to  tell  you  how  I  grow 
strawberries.  Before  I  set  out  strawberries  1  like  to  cultivate 
the  land  two  or  three  years.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
much  fertilizer  on  the  soil  except  by  putting  it  on  in  the  fall ; 
it  then  becomes  assimilated  with  the  soil  and  the  plants  do  bet- 
ter than  to  put  on  fresh  manure  in  the  spring.  I  always  try  a 
variety  before  putting  out  much  money  on  it. 

Mr.  Draper  :  Mr.  Ward  has  had  some  experience  with 
Italian  help.    Would  like  to  hear  from  him  regarding  them. 

Mr.  Ward  :  I  have  not  had  much  experience  with  them 
but  I  prefer  Swedes  and  can  get  all  I  want  from  Quinsigamond 
when  strawberries  are  ready  to  pick. 


Brighton, 
Pocklington. 
Currants  : 

r  Dutch, 
Red  J  Versaillaise, 
1  Fay, 
[^Cherry. 

White  \  Grape' 
Willte   I  Dutch. 

Gooseberries  :  Downing, 

Houghton, 

Industry. 
Strawberries,  General  culture  : 
Sample,  Glen  Mary,  Mead, 

Bubach, 
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For  fertilizer  I  prefer  stable  manure  to  chemical  fertilizers. 
For  mulching  I  have  used  meadow  hay  and  pine  needles.  I 
run  the  hay  through  the  cutter  so  it  is  about  six  inches  long. 
That  stays  on  the  ground  better  than  longer  hay. 

Mr.  Marble:  On  this  subject  of  covering  strawberries,  it 
might  be  well  to  say  that  the  object  of  covering  is  not  to  protect 
from  the  cold  but  from  the  sun.  It  is  the  sun  that  kills  the 
strawberry  plants  by  thawing  the  ground  and  thus  stimulates 
the  plant.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  cover  thick  enough  to 
smother  the  plants.  Something  that  will  keep  the  sun  off  and 
let  in  plenty  of  air.  It  is  the  open  winter,  with  alternate  thaw- 
ing and  freezing,  that  is  harmful  to  strawberries. 

Mr.  Moore  :  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  not  a 
great  supply  of  new  varieties  of  strawberries.  I  think  as  many 
kinds  are  put  on  the  market  but  I  do  not  find  it  profitable  to 
invest  in  many  new  varieties.  This  Society  used  to  offer  a 
prize  for  the  display  of  the  greatest  number  of  varieties.  I 
used  to  get  this  premium  whenever  I  could  and  use  it  for  buy- 
ing new  varieties.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  this  Society  to 
spend  -$25  a  year  for  the  introduction  of  new  varieties.  It 
would  be  well  for  some  one  to  find  out  which  new  strawberries 
are  the  best. 

Question:  "Would  like  to  ask  about  the  people  who  do 
such  a  large  business  at  Three  Rivers,  Michigan.  If  I  under- 
stand their  catalogue,  after  the  berries  are  taken  the  leaves  are 
all  cut  off.  I  would  like  to  know  if  I  have  the  right  idea  about 
this."  Ans.  "This  is  to  allow  of  their  being  set  without 
transplanting." 

Mr.  Ward  :  I  have  tried  to  raise  berries  two  years  from 
the  same  plants  but  did  not  have  so  good  success  as  with  new 
plants  every  year.  As  soon  as  I  get  a  crop  I  run  the  mowing 
machine  through  the  field. 

Mr.  Draper  :  In  our  programme  for  the  winter  we  have  not 
done  much  in  providing  for  general  discussion  of  fruit  topics. 
We  need  these  discussions  to  bring  out  new  ideas  and  new 
methods.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  give  experiences, 
and  this  has  been  well  started  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ward  on 
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strawberries.  Would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  abetter 
strawberry  farm  than  that  of  Mr.  Ward  within  twenty  miles  of 
this  city. 

My  line  of  work  brings  me  around  the  city  and  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  condition  of  our  orchards.  We  at  one  time 
had  fine  orchards  and  these  orchards  are  now  going  to  decay. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  look  after  the  trees  now  standing 
and  see  if  we  cannot  rejuvenate  these  orchards.  Why  not  be 
at  work  getting  these  trees  in  condition  for  spraying  ?  The  way 
of  treating  is  open  to  some  difference  of  opinion.  In  the  cut- 
ting of  trees  I  always  use  something  to  cover  the  place  where  it 
is  cut  and  the  tree  will  gradually  heal.  It  is  terrible  how  some 
of  our  trees  have  been  butchered.  This  matter  of  cutting  off 
limbs  and  covering  them  is  all  important. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  cultivation,  some  think  if  they  place 
fertilizers  around  the  trunk  of  the  trees  they  have  done  all  that 
is  necessary,  forgetting  that  the  tree  begins  to  take  in  its 
nourishment  from  the  ends  of  the  roots.  I  use  400  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash,  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  400 
pounds  of  ground  bone  for  fertilizing  an  orchard. 

Mr.  Fiske,  of  Grafton  :  I  have  raised  peaches  considerably 
and  perhaps  my  views  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of 
others.  I  believe  that  the  peach  yellows  is  the  greatest  draw- 
back that  we  have  in  raising  peaches  here.  The  climate  is 
perhaps  somewhat  against  us  but  I  don't  know  but  we  are  in  as 
good  shape  as  they  are  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country.  We 
have  grown  peaches  on  our  farm  ever  since  I  can  remember, 
and  there  has  not  been  a  year  but  that  we  have  had  some 
peaches.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  on  hilly  land  peaches  are 
raised  as  successfully  as  in  sections  like  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware, where  they  have  made  a  specialty  of  raising  peaches  for 
several  years.  Down  there  they  have  peach  borers  to  contend 
with.  I  came  near  having  some  kind  of  a  borer  that  I  found  in 
some  plum  trees  that  I  bought  from  Mhrnesota.  I  took  hold 
of  them  in  time,  however,  and  prevented  their  doing  any 
damage. 

In  regard  to  peach  culture,  I  plan  my  orchard  so  that  I  will 
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have  peaches  all  the  season.  I  now  have  them  growing  so  that 
as  soon  as  I  harvest  one  crop  another  is  waiting  to  be  picked. 
The  first  begin  to  ripen  about  the  15th  of  July.  The  next  that 
I  get  are  the  Triumph.  This  is  a  very  vigorous  growing  tree 
and  comes  through  cold  whether  better  than  any  other  and 
stands  at  the  head  for  hardiness.  The  first  year  of  bearing  there 
was  not  many.  The  next  year  the  trees  bore  very  full  and  I 
thinned  them  out,  but  just  before  they  began  to  ripen  they  be- 
gan to  rot  and  I  lost  the  whole  crop. 

Three  years  ago  there  were  scarcely  any  peaches  in  this  sec- 
tion and  these  thirty  Triumph  trees  bore  more  than  all  the  other 
trees  of  my  orchard.  The  Mountain  Rose  is  one  of  the  best 
peaches  that  I  grow.  The  Champion  is  longer  in  ripening  than 
some  others  and  it  does  not  color  up  quite  enough  but  it  is  so 
vigorous  and  bears  so  well  and  bears  such  large  peaches  that  I 
think  I  could  safely  recommend  it.  The  Foster  is  like  the 
early  Crawfords  and  anybody  who  wants  a  good  Crawford  is 
suited  with  the  Foster.  The  Old  Nixon  is  an  old  standard.  It 
originated  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  being  named 
for  Sir  John  O.  Nixon,  and  has  been  from  that  time  until  now 
pretty  nearly  a  standard  of  excellence  in  the  peach.  No  one 
will  make  a  mistake  in  setting  out  the  Old  Nixon. 

The  Elberta  is  a  good  peach  to  look  at  but  I  never  eat  one. 
More  of  them  are  set  out  than  any  other  kind.  This  seems  to 
be  the  strange  thing  connected  with  the  Elberta —  while  none 
of  the  fruit  growers  have  a  good  word  for  it,  it  is  the  most  com- 
mon one  on  the  market  and  it  sells  well. 

Mr.  Cook,  of  Shrewsbury:  I  agree  with  the  previous  speaker 
as  to  peaches  and  will  say  that  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
getting  trees  for  nurseries  and  think  the  Elbertas  were  the  only 
ones  that  proved  true.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  trees  that  will 
be  true  to  name.  I  think  the  most  reliable  way  is  to  grow 
your  own  trees.  Select  buds  from  good  hardy  trees  and  you 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  get  what  you  want. 

Save  the  seeds  so  as  to  be  ready  for  planting  in  the  spring  : 
crack  the  shell  and  plant  just  as  you  would  peas  and  by  the 
second  year  you  can  have  good  trees. 
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I  think  the  yellows  is  a  climatic  condition.  When  I  first  be- 
gun to  grow  grapes  the  vines  died  and  I  found  the  cold  winter 
had  killed  vines  down  to  the  roots  and  I  think  it  is  this  that 
injures  the  trees.  We  never  hear  of  yellows  in  grapes,  still 
they  have  the  same  symptoms  as  yellows  in  peaches. 

Mr.  Hadwen  :  Some  sixty  years  ago  I  was  engaged  in  peach 
culture.  I  planted  seeds  from  which  I  raised  my  trees.  Some 
of  these  trees  lived  fifty  years.  I  did  as  Mr.  Cook  advises, 
budded  my  own  trees. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cook  in  regard  to  the  yellows.  This 
disease  was  imported  into  this  country  in  1818.  It  is  first  dis- 
covered in  the  premature  ripening  of  the  peach.  It  is  all 
through  the  nothern  sections  of  the  country  and  in  the  southern 
sections  where  buds  have  been  sent  from  the  north  to  the  south. 

If  any  one  is  begining  peach  culture  to-day  he  should  send  to 
the  sections  where  the  yellows  is  unknown  and  then  his  trees 
would  be  exempt.  Still  I  think  the  better  way  would  be  to 
plant  his  own  seed  from  peaches  wholly  free  from  yellows  and 
not  bud  them.  Run  the  risk  of  having  natural  fruit.  It  will 
have  more  stamina,  resist  heat  and  cold,  and  be  more  productive. 
In  Georgia  they  have  transferred  buds  from  the  north  to  the 
south  that  I  think  have  inherited  the  disease  for  I  had  a  tree 
from  Georgia  that  manifested  the  yellows  before  it  had  been 
planted  two  years.  The  disease  was  first  brought  into  Massa- 
chusetts in  1840  from  New  Jersey.  Before  that  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  had  raised  their  own  trees  but  found  that  they 
could  buy  them  cheaper  from  New  Jersey . 


March  1,  A.  D.  1906. 


ADDRESS 

BY 

J.  LEWIS  ELLSWORTH,  Sec'y  of  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

Subject: — Vegetables.    Best  Varieties  for  the  Home  Garden. 


I  was  asked  to  treat  this  subject  in  a  general  way  and  I  will 
begin  at  the  beginning. 

The  importance  of  vegetables  has  been  increased  and  their  value 
has  been  found  out ;  the  low  prices  of  vegetables,  after  the  first 
that  are  brought  to  market,  are  such  that  they  are  not  now  a 
luxury  as  they  were  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  most  fami- 
lies find  them  really  a  necessity  and  they  save  much  of  the  meat  and 
grocery  bill.  Of  their  healthfulness  I  have  no  need  to  speak. 
Where  vegetables  are  not  found  the  people  are  sick  with  scurvy. 
There  are  certain  acids  in  different  varieties  of  vegetables  that 
people  need,  and  I  think  people  should  use  more  vegetables 
than  they  now  do.  There  is  no  need  for  people  to  be  without 
vegetables,  even  if  they  have  only  a  small  back  yard,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  School 
Garden.  In  the  first  place  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the 
value  of  vegetables  grown  here  in  Massachusetts,  which  amounts 
in  one  year  to  $5,546,296.  There  are  28,000  acres  returned 
as  growing  vegetables  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  whether  you  have  a  small  garden 
in  your  back  yard  or  elsewhere,  should  be  to  lay  your  plans  in 
the  spring.  Have  a  definite  idea  of  what  you  wish  to  do.  If 
you  are  going  to  lay  out  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  plot  it  out  on 
paper.    Have  a  place  for  beets,  peas,  sweet  corn,  and  so  on, 
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and  lay  your  plans  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  have  two  crops 
in  one  year.  This  is  the  plan  pursued  by  market  gardeners. 
A  plan  is  one  of  the  most  important  things.  No  person  own- 
ing a  farm  should  begin  in  the  spring  without  a  plan  of  his 
farm,  and  know  definitely  what  he  is  going  to  raise  on  certain 
fields,  and  on  that  plan  the  early  crops  should  be  marked  in  one 
color  of  ink  and  the  second  crops  in  another  color.  Then,  after 
having  a  plan,  you  should  follow  out  your  plan. 

The  next  thing  is  the  hotbed.  This  can  be  made  in  any- 
body's back  yard.  It  need  not  be  very  expensive;  maybe 
made  of  old  window  sash.  The  gardeners  have  their  sashes 
three  feet  by  six.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  some  stable  ma- 
nure and  put  it  in  the  bottom.  The  amount  depends  wholly 
on  the  time  of  year.  You  can  start  plants  in  that  way  and 
raise  lettuce,  radishes,  etc.,  and  have  them  on  your  table  at 
any  time  during  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Following  this  comes  cultivation.  In  cultivating  gardens  or 
farms,  thorough  cultivation  is  the  only  thing  that  should  be 
adopted.  Don't  plan  to  do  more  than  you  can  do  and  do  thor- 
oughly. No  land  should  be  planted,  either  small  or  large,  until 
it  has  been  thoroughly  tilled,  and  then  after  cultivation  comes 
much  easier ;  fertilize  highly,  plant  properly,  and  with  care 
afterwards  you  are  sure  of  a  crop.  You  must  not  try  to  plant 
more  than  you  can  properly  cultivate  and  fertilize.  While  we 
feel  there  is  nothing  better  than  stable  manure,  still  there  are 
other  kinds.  Ten,  twenty  and  twenty-five  cords  to  the  acre 
are  used  by  market  gardeners.  You  will  find  out  in  the  end 
that  the  only  true  way  of  farming  is  intensive  farming. 

It  is,  however,  of  no  use  to  do  all  this  unless  you  have  good 
seed.  I  think  you  can  get  good  seed  of  reliable  seed  dealers. 
Buy  the  best  that  you  can  find.  Price  is  no  object.  A  dollar 
or  so  in  the  matter  of  seeds  sometimes  makes  a  difference  of 
$100  in  the  crops.  The  better  the  seed  the  better  the  start  of 
the  plants.  The  time  for  planting  seeds  is  when  it  is  warm 
enough  for  the  seeds  to  germinate  and  grow.  In  the  general 
planting  of  seeds  on  farms,  the  best  rule  is  when  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  to  work  well,  plant  your  seeds.    If  a  cold  rain 
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comes  you  may  lose  some  from  decay,  but  not  often.  This  way 
lengthen  out  your  year.  The  sooner  you  begin  operations  the 
sooner  you  get  a  crop  along  and  another  crop  growing. 

The  after  cultivation  is  as  important  as  all  other  things.  We 
need  to  begin  as  soon  as  we  can  see  where  the  plants  have 
started.  Many  of  the  best  farmers  go  through  with  the  harrow 
before  the  plants  can  be  seen.  If  you  start  before  the  weeds 
start  you  can  keep  ahead  of  them.  This  should  be  carried  out 
throughout  the  season.  Just  as  soon  as  you  can  see  the  rows 
the  horse  harrow  should  be  started.  It  is  so  also  in  your  field — 
keep  the  harrow  moving.  This  is  needful  also  because  by 
keeping  the  soil  stirred  you  admit  the  air  and  the  fertilizer  is 
more  easily  freed.  The  harrow  keeps  the  ground  stirred  up  all 
the  time  and  the  crop  will  grow  much  faster.  If  you  don 't  get 
the  air  into  your  soil  the  seed  will  not  grow.  The  earth  needs 
to  be  aerated. 

Before  speaking  of  the  varieties  I  will  say  something  about 
the  harvests.  The  way  the  gardeners  do  is  to  harvest  the  crop 
when  the  market  wants  it.  Take  early  crops  like  spinach  and 
lettuce  and  if  it  sells  high,  that  is  the  time  to  sell  it.  In  har- 
vesting any  of  your  crops  harvest  when  they  will  bring  the 
most  money.  If  for  your  own  use  pick  when  they  aie  best. 
Another  thing  in  regard  to  harvesting  for  market — be  sure  and 
wash  your  vegetables  that  go  to  market.  There  is  an  advantage 
in  this.  Spinach  should  always  be  washed.  If  cut  when  the 
sun  is  shining  it  wilts  but  after  washing  it  comes  up  and  is 
green  and  crisp.  Wash  your  vegetables  and  put  up  with  care 
in  neat  attractive  packages.  Apples  are  sometimes  sold  in  New 
York  for  25  cents  apiece.  They  are  not  worth  it  but  they  are 
attractive.  About  the  varieties  for  a  small  garden,  there  may 
be  some  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  varieties  I  sug- 
gest. 

Beginning  early  in  the  spring : 

Lettuce  :  White  Seeded  Tennis  Ball,  will  make  a  close  head. 
For  fall  culture,  Black  Seeded  Tennis  Ball ;  this  is  a  nice  let- 
tuce, will  head  in  warm  weather.  Mistake  is  sometimes  made 
of  having  lettuce  too  thick  and  then  you  wonder  why  you  can- 
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not  have  head  lettuce.  It  is  because  the  heads  are  placed  too 
close  together.  They  should  be  fourteen  inches  between  the 
rows  and  eight  or  nine  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Dandelion  :  French,  thick  leaved.    Put  about  a  foot  apart. 

Radishes:  Early,  Scarlet  Globe. 

Cucumber :  White  Spine. 

Spinach :  Thick  leaf.  Sow  thickly  and  manure  highly. 
Should  get  a  crop  six  weeks  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown. 

Beets:  Early,  Crosby 's  Egyptian  ;  late,  Edmancls. 
Parsley  :  Arlington  double  curled.    Always  salable,  fine  and 

white. 

Melons  :  A  blight  seems  to  have  struck  the  melons  so  it  is  not 

feasible  to  try  to  raise  them  unless  you  can  do  it  early  in  the 

season.    Millers  Cream  and  Rocky  Ford. 
Peas:  Alaska,  very  early;  Gradus,  Maud  S.,  General  Butler, 

Thomas  Lawton.    The  Gradus  is  early,  has  a  large  pod,  is 

sweet  and  very  fine. 
Corn  :  Cory,  Early  Crosby,  Golden  Dawn.    This  has  not  been 

raised  very  much  because  people  do  not  understand  it.    It  is 

very  sweet,  something  like  Black  Mexican  corn.    Late  corn  : 

Moore's  Concord,  Potter's  Excelsior,  Stowell's  Evergreen. 
Squashes  :  Early  Summer,  Hubbard,  Early  Prolific. 
String  Beans :  Davis,  Kidney,  Wax  (some  years  these  have 

black  spots),  Wardwell. 
Shell  Beans  :  Horticultural,  Goddard's  Bush. 
Cabbage  :  Early,  Jersey  Wakefield  ;  late,  Warren  Stone  Mason. 
Tomatoes :  Some  localities  prefer  pink  tomatoes,  others  red. 

The  Imperial  is  a  good  pink  tomato. 
Celery  :  Paris  Golden  is  the  leader,  not  so  good  as  late  celery. 
Late  Celery :  Giant  Pascal,  Boston  Market  is  fine.    Is  not 

grown  as  much  as  the  Giant  Pascal. 
Carrot :  Danvers  Half  Long. 

For  celery  select  any  soil  that  will  raise  a  good  crop  of  corn. 
Do  not  have  a  dry  hard  soil  but  one  that  is  rich  and  loamy.  It 
is  not  an  easy  crop  to  raise.  The  seed  is  sometimes  sowed  in 
the  field.  This  takes  more  seed  and  we  cannot  always  be  sure 
that  the  seed  thus  sowed  will  come.    If  part  is  sowed  and 
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part  transplanted  you  will  be  more  sure  of  a  crop.  Seeds  are 
more  liable  to  come  up  if  sowed  too  thick  than  if  sowed  too 
thin.  I  sow  my  celery  seed  in  beds  and  transplant,  thus  rais- 
ing plants  just  right  for  the  field.  My  object  has  been  to  keep 
the  crop  continually  growing. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  raise  celery  on  new  land.  That  is 
the  place  to  raise  cabbages.  Wait  until  the  land  has  been  cul- 
tiYared  fiYe  or  six  years. 


March  8,  A.  D.  1906. 


THE  FARMER'S  BEST  INVESTMENT 

Mbs.  S.  EMMA  SOUTHLAND. 


Once  I  believed  that  he  who  delivered  a  good  address  upon 
the  successful  running  of  a  home  or  a  grange,  or  read  a  bright 
paper  upon  the  care  of  the  cow  or  the  pig,  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  But,  alas,  in  many  instances  he  who  tells  how 
to  manage  lacks  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  successful 
leader,  and  he  who  talks  upon  the  cow  or  the  pig  never  owned 
either.  Your  own  home,  your  own  grange,  the  successful  man- 
agement of  that,  is  the  best  recommendation  you  can  possibly 
have  that  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

One  of  the  finest  papers  I  ever  heard  in  regard  to  the  running 
of  an  ideal  home  was  by  a  bright  little  woman  with  whom  I 
promptly  fell  in  love.  A  few  days  afterward  I  called  upon  that 
woman  in  her  own  home.  Such  a  scene  of  neglect,  of  dirt,  of 
wild  confusion  as  greeted  my  eyes  ! 

At  the  beginning  of  life  the  mother's  thoughts,  hopes,  aspira- 
tions and  fears  she  bequeathes  to  her  babe.  Those  of  you  who 
can  look  back  and  remember  the  teachings  of  a  good  mother  and 
the  influence  of  a  good  home,  have  every  encouragement  to 
lead  honorable,  honest,  upright  lives.  But  there  are  many  who 
are  born  into  this  world  who  know  not  the  meaning  of  the 
words  home  and  mother  in  their  truest  sense.  There  are  women 
not  entitled  to  the  name  of  mother  who  bring  into  the  world 
little  children. 

My  heart  goes  out  in  sympathy  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  been  deprived  of  these  most  blessed  privileges,  a  good  home 
in  childhood,  a  good  mother 's  teachings.    Did  you  ever  think 
in  your  deepest  afflictions,  your  greatest  humiliation  of  spirits, 
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how  the  influence  of  home,  a  few  love-pats  on  your  shoulder, 
and  the  mother's  words,  "  Never  mind,  it  will  all  come  right  in 
time, ' '  will  come  back  to  cheer  you? 

My  heart  goes  out  in  keenest  sympathy  to  the  dear  old  fathers 
and  mothers  who  have  given  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  when 
the  blood  flows  swiftest,  the  foot  tiips  lightest,  and  the  hand  is 
the  nimblest,  to  the  care,  protection  and  the  education  and  the 
making  of  a  good  home  for  their  children. 

Many  children  never  realize  what  a  good  father  they  had 
until  he  is  dead.  Then  their  regrets  come  too  late.  He 
worked  as  long  as  his  strength  held  out,  early  and  late  and  un- 
complainingly that  they  might  enjoy  life,  and  to  provide  a  home. 
The  world  is  full  of  aged  breadwinners,  who  must  keep  on 
working,  or  rely  upon  these  children  for  charity,  or  starve. 

There  can  never  be  an  ideal  home  without  love,  and  it  seems 
to  me  no  home,  no  life,  is  ever  fully  rounded  out,  without  the 
delights,  cares  and  trials  of  little  children. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
many  homes  that  I  have  visited,  that  the  barns  were  more  con- 
venient than  the  houses,  and  that  there  were  more  barns  with 
running  water  for  the  stock  than  houses  with  running  water  for 
the  wife. 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.  On  it  depends  the  happi- 
ness and  the  welfare  of  nations;  and  as  the  home,  the  cradle  of 
the  world,  is  the  foundation  of  nations,  it  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  the  keenest  foresight  should  be  given  to  the  fur- 
nishings of  the  home,  as  well  as  the  scrupulous  care  in  main- 
taining that  cleanliness  which  is  of  so  vital  importance  to  life 
and  health.  One  does  not  have  to  possess  the  wealth  of  Solo- 
mon in  order  to  furnish  one's  home  in  a  healthful  and  sanitary 
manner.  I  would  say  to  the  young  husband,  and  the  old  one 
as  well,  never  mind  if  your  back  is  almost  broken,  gather  up 
the  pieces  and  have  a  front  yard  that  is  green  with  grass,  a  back 
yard  that  is  green  with  grass,  and  here  and  there  the  bed  of 
flowers  and  shade  trees  to  gladden  the  eyes,  to  soothe  the 
spirit,  and  rest  the  body  of  the  best  investment  that  a  man  ever 
had,  the  good  wife  and  mother.    So  many  men  seem  to  think, 
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"  She  doesn 't  mind.  She  knows  I  would  if  I  had  time. 99  So 
they  turn  the  hens  out  to  scratch  and  wallow  in  the  dust  and 
dirt  of  the  front  yard.  What  can  be  more  discouraging  to  the 
spirit  of  the  average  woman  who  is  striving  to  make  for  herself 
and  family  an  ideal  home,  than  a  shiftless  husband?  How  can 
you  men  be  so  conceited  as  to  believe  that  such  treatment  is 
conducive  to  faithfulness? 

I  cannot  but  notice  the  wonderful  improvements  in  homes 
during  the  past  few  years.  This  is  honest  and  commendable, 
This  striving  to  excel,  to  have  all  the  modern  improvements 
that  one  can  afford  in  their  homes.  Think  less  of  accumulat- 
ing the  almighty  dollar,  think  more  of  surrounding  your  homes 
with  beautiful  things — trees,  flowers,  music,  paintings,  books, 
everything  that  is  a  delight  to  yourself  and  children.  Make 
your  home  so  beautiful  that  "  Next  to  God  thy  home  shall  be," 
for  therein  is  all  that  you  love.  Look  at  the  children  brought 
up  in  such  surroundings,  they  unconsciously  absorb  these 
beauties  into  their  nature. 

The  one  thing  necessary  to  make  homes  more  ideal,  and  what 
I  believe  would  elevate  women  most,  is  not  to  love  themselves 
so  much,  but  to  love  men  more,  their  fathers,  and  husbands  and 
brothers,  the  wage  earners  of  the  homes,  who  are  entitled  to 
far  more  affection,  consideration  and  respect  than  they  usually 
get.  American  women,  as  a  rule,  do  not  appreciate  what  they 
have  in  American  men.  A  woman's  first  duty  in  life  is  love 
and  allegiance  to  home. 

First  of  all,  in  home-making,  as  in  everything  else,  brains 
count.  They  make  themselves  felt,  above  all  in  method  and 
organization.  Systematic  effort  not  only  produces  much  greater 
results,  but  at  the  cost  of  much  less  wear  and  tear  to  the  per- 
son putting  it  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  because  the  superior 
intelligence  of  the  home-maker  would  enable  her  to  cook  a  little 
more  economically,  or  to  sweep  floors  a  little  more  thoroughly 
than  some  one  she  could  hire,  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  her  to 
try  and  do  so.  The  economy  is  but  trifling  compared  to  the 
strain  on  her  health  and  temper. 

For  the  wife,  mother  and  housekeeper,  let  us  establish  as  a 
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first  commandment,  keep  well.  Without  health  she  can  do 
nothing.  Instead  of  being  a  help  to  her  husband  and  children, 
she  will  be  a  care  to  them.  Second,  keep  cool.  Think  clearly, 
plan  carefully  and  intelligently.  Finally,  be  good-natured.  By 
which  I  do  not  mean  weakly  indulgent.  Let  her  be  as  Spartan 
as  she  pleases  if  she  will  only  keep  her  temper.  A  woman  who 
is  unable  to  govern  herself  is  unfit  to  govern  others.  A  woman 
who  flies  into  a  passion  and  boxes  her  children 's  ears  because 
they  happen  to  be  noisy  or  annoying,  need  not  be  surprised  if 
they  regard  her  with  scant  respect.  A  woman  who  permits  her 
self  to  nag  and  scold  her  husband  must  expect  him  to  prefer  the 
club  to  her  society. 

Another  important  point  is  that  part  the  mother  should  play 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  family.  It  is  a  great  pity  for  her 
to  become  so  much  absorbed  in  the  practical  details  of  the 
household  that  she  has  no  time  for  reading,  thinking  and  men- 
tal development. 


14th  March,  A.  D.  1906. 


ANNUAL  REUNION  AND  SOCIAL 
GATHERING. 

65th  Anniversary  of  Organization  and 
63d  of  Incorporation. 


An  informal  reception  was  held  from  5.30  to  6.30  under  the 
direction  of  President  Hadwen,  assisted  by  James  W.  Stock- 
well,  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Fred.  A.  Blake,  Fred.  H.  Chamber- 
lain, Charles  Greenwood,  George  Calvin  Rice,  Walter  D.  Ross, 
James  Draper,  Arthur  J.  Marble  and  Secretary  A.  A.  Hixon, 
after  which  the  company  marched  to  the  banquet  hall  above. 
At  the  guests'  table  were:  President  O.  B.  Hadwen,  Mayor 
Duggan  ;  Carroll  D.  Wright,  President  of  Clark  College;  Rev. 
C.  B.  Elder;  Dr.  George  M.  Twitchell,  of  Maine;  William  P. 
Rich,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society; 
Prof.  Card,  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College  ;  J.  K.  Green; 
Ledyard  Bill,  President  Worcester  Agricultural  Society;  CD. 
Richardson,  Master  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange  ;  Mrs. 
S.  Ella  Southland,  J.  K.  Greene,  E.  C.Powell,  James  Draper 
and  Secretary  A.  A.  Hixon. 

President  called  upon  Rev.  C.  B.  Elder  to  say  grace. 

After  a  bountiful  dinner  served  by  C.  S.  Yeaw,  President 
Hadwen  called  to  order  at  seven  forty-five  and  welcomed  the 
guests  and  members. 

The  past  year  with  twenty-seven  exhibitions,  with  two  exhi- 
bitions for  the  products  of  the  children's  gardens,  ten  meetings 
for  lectures  and  discussions  has  largely  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  our  Society.  We  are  now  standing  fully  in 
the  field  of  scientific  and  practical  horticulture,  and  while  the 
future  field  is  comparatively  measureless,  it  will  ever  stretch 
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out  as  we  advance  in  the  light  of  more  complete  investigation 
and  knowledge,  which  the  forces  of  nature  are  yearly  to  unfold. 

This  society  should  not  weary  in  well  doing.  Our  Horticul- 
cultural  hall  with  its  fifty-four  years,  standing  hi  the  very  heart 
of  our  city,  with  its  simplicity  and  convenience,  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  horticultural  building  in  the  country,  yields  an  ample 
revenue  for  the  society  and  is  of  great  advantage  to  many  soci- 
ety gatherings  during  the  year.  Our  hall  of  Flora,  possibly 
unsurpassed  in  its  exquisite  symmetry  and  its  artistic  propor- 
tions, can  there  be  any  adornment  to  its  walls  more  satisfactory 
than  the  portraits  of  the  early  founders  and  members  of  this 
society?  To  the  foresight  of  our  founders  may  we  largely 
attribute  much  of  the  prosperity  of  our  city.  To-day  Worcester 
is  more  prosperous,  more  beautiful  and  more  enlightened  be- 
cause of  their  energies. 

This  society  has  also  on  its  roll  of  membership  many  ladies 
who  do  honor  to  our  association  by  contributing  to  its  most 
useful  purposes. 

We  have  to-night  many  distinguished  guests  and  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  present  his  Honor  Mayor  Duggan. 

Mayor  Duggan  :  I  want  to  thank  the  president  of  the 
committee  for  the  invitation  to  be  present  and  I  wish  to  extend 
to  the  guests  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  city  while  they 
are  with  us,  and  will  assure  them  that  all  courtesy  will  be 
extended  them  if  they  will  visit  us  at  the  city  hall. 

This  horticultural  hall  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  city  of 
Worcester,  built,  I  believe,  in  1852,  before  you  and  I  were 
born,  especially  before  any  of  the  ladies  were  born,  it  has  been 
a  landmark  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  the  Society  itself  was 
in  existence  before  the  incorporation  of  the  city.  It  is  a  build- 
ing that  is  endeared  to  the  city  of  Worcester  because  in  its 
lower  hall  nearly  all  the  mayors  of  this  city  have  held  up  their 
hand  and  taken  the  oath  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  city. 

There  is  physical,  ethical  and  moral  good  that  comes  through 
this  society  and  it  is  an  aid  in  improving  the  moral  tone  of  the 
community.  So  I  would  say,  "May  this  society  long  live,  may 
its  membership  be  increased,  may  its  good  work  prosper." 
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President  Wright,  of  Clark  College. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  you  about  a  year  ago  and 
I  then  said  something  about  experiments  in  advancing  plant 
life  and  to-night  I  am  going  to  speak  of  what  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment does  for  the  people. 

We  talk  a  geat  deal  about  accumulative  wealth  and  we  think 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  it.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are 
within  three  and  one-half  years  of  starvation — always  are. 

That  is  to  say,  that  if  you  should  take  all  the  accumulative 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  and  live  on  it  without  any  outside  pro- 
duction, it  would  last  our  people  for  the  purchase  of  food 
alone,  for  three  and  one-half  years,  and  then  we  should  have 
to  quit. 

Our  accumulative  wealth  doesn't  amount  to  much.  It  is 
the  power  of  the  country  to  produce  annually  what  it  needs  and 
a  little  more,  and  it  is  that  little  more  that  we  are  after.  Now 
the  Federal  government  aids  in  many  ways  the  production  of 
annual  wealth.  Are  you  aware  that  the  government  expends 
three  million  dollars  a  year  and  employs  over  50,000  persons 
purely  for  educational  and  scientific  purposes.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble for  the  human  mind  to  take  in  the  production  of  agriculture 
alone  for  the  past  year. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  young  men  leaving  farm  lands, 
and  the  young  men  do  leave  the  farming  districts  but  the  Fed- 
eral government  is  trying  to  keep  them  there  so  that  there  may 
be  a  better  distribution  of  labor. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  arid  land  where  cattle  will  not  live 
but  where  they  might  live.  The  chief  production  there  is  cac- 
tus, and  experiments  are  under  way  to  grow  it  without  spikes 
and  then  the  cattle  could  live  on  it.  England  has  no  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  and  would  not  think  of  putting  out  any  in- 
formation that  would  be  of  help  to  the  farmers,  but  our  gov- 
ernment supports  the  weather  bureau  which  is  a  help  to 
produce  wealth,  not  here,  but  in  the  West  it  has  a  positive 
value.  It  saves  all  that  is  expended  on  it  in  saving  from  floods 
alone. 

You  all  know  what  the  government  has  done  in  saving 
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plants,  in  producing  new  varieties  of  fruits  thus  adding  wealth 
to  the  country.  Has  encouraged  rice  production  also  tea  cul- 
ture and  one  of  these  years  we  will  raise  our  own  tea. 

The  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  work  for  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  work  of  societies  like  this  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  educational  work  of  the  public  schools  in 
teaching  about  soil,  nature,  and  things  that  grow  from  the  soil. 
In  some  of  the  States  we  find  the  schools  equipped  to  teach  the 
children  something  about  agriculture.  There  is  no  more  reason 
why  a  boy  should  not  become  interested  in  the  growth  of  plants 
and  seeds  as  in  other  things  but  it  has  been  neglected.  Now 
with  the  establishment  of  the  school  garden  we  are  leading  up 
to  the  highest  agricultural  education  in  our  public  schools  and 
I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  school  curriculum 
in  Massachusetts  will  be  enriched  by  the  addition  of  this  study, 
and  this  will  help  to  make  farming  more  intensive.  It  is  only 
by  the  influence  of  intelligence  that  we  acquire  these  educa- 
tional elements. 

Other  speakers  were  William  P.  Rich,  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Mrs.  S.  Ella  Southland, 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange,  Prof.  Card,  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  College,  Dr.  George  Twitchell,  of  Maine, 
Ledyard  Bill,  piesident  Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  J.  K. 
Greene,  E.  C.  Powell,  New  England  Homestead,  and  James 
Draper. 

Speaking  was  interspersed  with  singing  by  the  Schubert  Male 
Quartette. 

At  9.15  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  lower  hall,  where 
dancing  was  in  order  until  12  o'clock,  President  Hadwen  lead- 
ing the  march  with  Mrs.  Southland. 

The  floor  director  was  Arthur  J.  Marble  ;  assistants,  A.M. 
Powell,  William  K.  Stanley,  Ed.  A.  Bartlett ;  aids,  Fred  H. 
Hammond,  Robert  B.  Rich,  Henry  E.  Kinney,  Myron  E.  Con- 
verse, Allyne  W.  Hixon,  Burt  W.  Greenwood. 


14th  January,  A.  D.  1906. 


LECTURE,   ILLUSTRATED  BY 
STEREOPTICON, 

BY 

F.  A.  WAUGH,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College. 

Subject: — The  Results  of  some  Experiments  in  Pruning. 


The  subject  of  pruning  is  an  old  one  and  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed by  horticulturists.  We  used  to  chink  that  it  was  of 
prime  importance — that  the  orchard  was  largely  dependent  upon 
pruning.  It  is  remarkable  to  see  how  this  subject  has  fallen  into 
neglect  in  recent  years.  So  much  has  been  said  about  spraying 
that  pruning  has  sometimes  been  overlooked.  I  have  been  in- 
terested to  note  what  has  been  said  here  as  to  what  must  be 
done  to  grow  a  fine  orchard  and  that  we  must  know  how  to  sort 
and  pack  the  fruit  in  order  to  succeed  in  fruit  growing. 

Pruning  is  of  no  less  consequence  than  it  used  to  be  and  if 
we  have  a  good  system  of  orchard  management  all  these  depart- 
ments will  be  brought  up  to  a  high  level.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  pay  specia]  attention  to  the  subject  of  pruning  fruit 
trees.  There  is  one  point  of  view  from  which  our  systems  of 
pruning  are  open  to  criticism  and  that  is  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently foresighted. 

The  best  growers  will  show  you  what  to  do  and  you  will  find 
they  are  simply  telling  you  how  to  correct  mistakes.  And  so 
the  whole  business  of  pruning  is  a  correction  of  mistakes.  It 
is  an  afterthought,  a  taking  care  after  instead  of  before. 

I  will  just  refer  to  the  way  that  fruit  trees  are  taken  care  of 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  not  that  I  approve  of  the  method, 
but  a  Frenchman  makes  a  plan  on  paper  of  just  how  he  wants 
a  tree  to  grow  :  he  will  show  you  just  where  every  one  of  those 
branches  is  to  be.  This  system  has  foresight,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  our  systems  are  open  to  criticism. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  all  about  piuning  in  one  lecture,  but 
I  will  rirst  show  pictures  that  indicate  how  piTrning  is  neglected, 
and  later  pictures  showing  how  trees  should  be  cared  for. 

If  I  were  going  to  buy  an  orchard  I  should  not  ask  the  owner 
if  his  trees  were  fruitful.  I  would  go  and  see  the  trees  for 
myself. 

We  have  here  pictures  of  trees  with  wide-spread  branches, 
that  prove  that  the  farmer  works  at  a  disadvantage  in  having 
the  branches  of  trees  grow  out  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  the  next 
farm  or  up  into  the  sky  thirty  or  forty  feet,  for  we  can  easily 
see  that  it  is  not  the  best  way  to  pick  apples  out  of  the  sky. 

In  planting  young  trees  it  is  very  important  that  there  should 
be  a  well  formed  head. 
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GENERAL  RULES  FOR  ALL  EXHIBITIONS. 


A.  Strict  conformity  to  the  Regulations  and  Rules  will  be  ex- 
pected and  required,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  exhibitors  as  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 

B.  Correct  and  legible  names  must  be  attached  to  each  and 
every  Flower  or  Plant  entered  in  a  class  of  named  varieties. 

C.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  remain  within  the  Hall 
throughout  the  hours  of  Exhibition,  unless  special  permission  for 
their  removal  shall  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  etc. 

D.  All  Small  Fruits  must  be  entered  in  boxes  or  baskets  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Strawberries  or  Currants,  which  are  to  be  shown 
"  flat  ") ;  but  they  may  be  displayed  subsequently  in  plates  or 
dishes,  at  the  taste  of  the  exhibitor. 

E.  No  person  shall  take  more  than  one  premium  under  the 
same  number. 

F.  The  Judges  may  correct,  before  the  close  of  any  Exhibition, 
awards  made  by  them,  if  satisfied  that  such  were  erroneous. 

G.  The  cards  of  exhibitors  competing  for  prizes  shall  be  re- 
versed, until  after  prizes  are  awarded. 

H.  Competitors  are  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  articles  are  invited.  Evasion  or  violation  of 
them  may  be  reported  to  the  Trustees  for  future  disqualification 
of  the  offender. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


1.  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  1, 15,  April  5,  and 
May  10,  24.  Commencing  June  7  there  will  be  Exhibitions  every 
Thursday  until  and  including  September  27  and  October  11  and 
November  8,  1906.  The  hours  of  Exhibition  will  be  between  3 
and  4.30  o'clock,  except  March  15,  June  28,  October  11  and  Novem- 
ber 8,  for  which  see  days  of  Exhibition.  Articles  offered  for  prem- 
iums must  be  in  the  Hall  by  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  days  of 
Exhibition  except  those  noted  above.  Between  2.1 5  and  3  o'clock  the 
Hall  will  be  in  exclusive  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangement 
and  Exhibitions,  who  will  allow  no  one  else  to  be  present. 

2.  Competition  for  premiums  is  open  to  all  residents  of  Worcester 
County,  but  a  discount  of  one-third  of  the  amount  will  be  made  from 
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awards  to  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Society;  and  it  is 
strictly  required  that  all  specimens  offered  for  premium  shall  have 
been  grown  by  the  competitors,  on  their  own  premises.for  at  least 
two  (2)  months  previous  to  the  date  of  exhibition. 

3.  After  the  articles  are  arranged  they  will  be  under  the  ex- 
clusive charge  of  the  Judges,  and  not  even  the  owners  will  have 
liberty  to  remove  them  until  the  exhibition  is  closed;  when  they  will 
be  delivered  as  the  contributors  may  direct. 

4.  Xo  cards  of  a  business  nature  will  be  allowed  on  any  exhibit 
competing  for  a  premium. 

5.  Where  a  certain  number  or  quantity  of  Plants,  Flowers, 
Fruits  or  Vegetables  is  designated  in  the  schedule,  there  must  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  number  or  quantity  of  specimens 
shown;  and  in  no  case  can  any  other  varieties  than  those  named 
in  the  schedule  be  substituted. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  competition 
all  inferior  specimens. 

7.  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  have  power  to  change  the 
time  of  exhibition  for  any  article,  if  an  earlier  or  later  season  renders 
such  change  necessary;  and  the  Secretary  is  requested  to  give 
notice  of  one  week,  in  some  daily  paper,  and  also  at  the  preceding 
exhibition,  when  a  change  in  the  schedule  is  proposed. 

8.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  be  correctly  named. 
Indefinite  appellations  such  as  "  Pippin,"  "  Sweeting,"  "  Greening," 
etc.,  will  not  be  considered  as  names.  Any  person  exhibiting  the 
same  variety  of  Fruit  or  Vegetable,  under  different  names,  or  ex- 
hibiting as  grown  by  himself,  Flowers,  Fruit  or  Vegetables  grown 
by  another,  thereby  violating  the  objects  and  rules  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  debarred  from  competing  for  the  Society's  premiums  until 
reinstated. 

9.  Xo  Flowers,  Plants,  Fruits,  or  Vegetables  will  be  entitled  to  a 
premium  or  gratuity  unless  they  possess  points  of  superiority;  and 
the  Judges  are  strictly  required  to  withhold  awards  if,  in  their  opinion, 
the  articles  exhibited  do  not  merit  them;  nor  shall  any  specimen 
for  which  a  premium  has  been  once  awarded,  receive  another  during 
the  season. 

10.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  furnish  information  as  to 
their  mode  of  cultivation,  and  to  present  specimens,  for  trial  and 
examination,  if  requested. 
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11.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Cut  Flowers,  for  competition,  the  use 
of  foliage  must  be  restricted  to  that  of  the  varieties  shown;  and 
not  more  than  five  blooms,  clusters,  sprays  or  spikes,  all  of  which 
shall  be  of  one  color,  and  of  one  variety,  shall  be  allowed  in  the 
same  bottle,  or  vase,  except  when  otherwise  specified  in  the  schedule. 
The  Judge  may  correct  any  error  that  he  thinks  was  without  delib- 
erate purpose. 

12.  No  Judge  shall  award  a  premium  or  gratuity  in  any  case 
wherein  he  is  a  competitor,  or  has  an  actual  or  resultant  interest; 
in  any  such  case  the  judgement  shall  be  rendered  by  any  three  of 
the  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  whom  the  Judge 
shall  invite. 

The  Judges  are  authorized  by  the  Trustees  to  invite  the 
assistance  of  competent  and  discreet  persons  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

13.  No  Judge  shall  require  anything  of  competitors,  respecting 
their  exhibits,  which  is  not  distinctly  specified  in  the  schedule. 

14.  The  standard  number  required  for  an  exhibit,  whether  of 
Fruits  or  Vegetables,  will  be  twelve  (12) ;  unless  otherwise  specifi- 
cally declared.  The  usual  limit  of  measure,  save  for  Small  Fruits, 
will  be  a  half-peck. 

15.  All  premiums  that  are  not  claimed  within  three  months 
after  the  close  of  the  official  year  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Society. 

16.  The  awards  will  be  made  known  as  soon  as  the  cards  can  be 
filled  out  and  placed  upon  the  tables. 

17.  "  Downing's  Fruits  of  America/'  revised  edition,  will  guide 
the  Judge  of  Fruits  in  his  decisions  upon  matters  at  issue. 


FLOWERS,  PLANTS,   FRUITS,  AND  VEGETABLES. 

A.  D.  1906. 


The  Committee    ox  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
would  direct  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Judges  to  Rule  6. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  competition 
all  inferior  specimens. 

SPECIAL  RULES. 

J.  Exhibitors  will  add  value  to  their  exhibits  by  having  all  specimens  correctly 
and  legibly  named,  and  the  number  of  varieties  written  on  the  entry  cards. 
Notice  of  which  will  be  taken  by  the  Judges  in  awarding  the  premiums* 

2.  The  Judges  shall  not  award  gratuities  for  flowers  that  are  covered  by  the 
call  of  the  day. 

3.  While  it  is  expected  that  Exhibitors  will  take  pains  to  correctly  name  their 
exhibits,  the  Judge  will  not  exclude  an  exhibit  for  mistake  in  nomenclature. 

4.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Lilies  the  pollen  may  be  removed. 


By  vote  of  the  Trustees,  all  entries  must  be  made  to  the  Secre= 
tary,  and  all  cards  made  out  by  him  or  his  assistants. 


Thursday,  March  I 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3^-  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  1.    Not  to  exceed  20  blooms,  clus- 
ters, sprays  or  spikes  in  vases, 

four  premiums  S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CARNATIONS,  with  foliage.— 
No.  2.    Not  to  exceed   12  vases,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ORCHIDS.,  NOT  TO  EXCEED  20  VASES.  

No.  3.    Four  premiums   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

AZALEA  INDICA,  in  bloom.— 

No.  4.    One  plant,  three  premiums  ....  3  00    2  00    1  00  

No.  5.    Three  plants,  four  premiums. . .  5  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 
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BEGONIA-GLORIE  DE  LORRAINE,  one  plant  ,in  bloom. 


Mn          TVirpp  nrpmiums 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1  00 

CTNERARTA  in  bloom  — 

~\[ r\    7        TTz-iiit*  r^l  onto    niof  ml  in  nr\l r\t*  four 
XNO.   1  .      I?  UUI  pid/IlUo,  U.lb  11111/  111  LU1U1 ,  1UU.1 

premiums  

3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

CYCLAMEN,  in  bloom.— 

No.  8.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums  

3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

No.  9.    One  plant,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

HYACINTH,  in  bloom.— 

No.  10.    Six  plants,  four  premiums  

3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

ORCHIDS,  IN  BLOOM.— 

No.  11.    One  plant,  three  premiums  

4 

00 

3 

00 

2  00 

No.  12.    Three  plants,  three  premiums .  . 

5 

00 

4 

00 

3  00 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  in  bloom.— 

No.  13.    Four  plants,  four  premiums. . . . 

3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

PRIMULA,  ANY  other  variety,  in  bloom. — 

No.  14.    Four  plants,  four  premiums. . . . 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Thursday,  March  1 5 

Held  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 


for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  10.30  A.  M. 
APPLES.— 

No.  15.    Baldwin,  three  premiums  $1  50  1  00  50 

No.  16.    Sutton,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  17.    Northern  Spy,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  18.    Palmer  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  19.    Roxbury  Russet,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  20.    For  other  varieties  ten  dollars  may  be  used  for  gratuities. 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 

No.  21.    Any  variety,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

BEET.— 

No.  22.    Turnip,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 

No.  23.    Red,  three  specimens,  three  premiums .. .  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  24.    Savoy,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 


No.  25.    Any  other  variety  named,  three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 
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CARROT. — 

No.  26.    Intermediate,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY.— 

No.  27.    Six  specimens,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

LETTUCE.— 

No.  28.    Six  heads,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM. — 

No.  29.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. 

No.  30.    Hubbard,  three  specimens,  three  prem- 
iums  '   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  31.    Any  other  variety  ,  three  specimens,  three 

premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP.— 

No.  32.    Swede,  Yellow,  six  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  33.    Swede,  White,  six  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  34.    White  Egg,  twelve  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  April  5 

The  Committee  ox  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  Si  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— not  to  exceed  20  vases.— 

No.  35.    Four  premiums  S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  36.    Basket,  no  restrictions,  four  pre 

miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

NARCISSUS,  NOT  TO  EXCEED  20  VASES. — 

No.  37.    Four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH,  in  bloom.— 

No.  38.    Twelve  plants,  not  less  than  six 

varieties,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP.— 

No.  39.    Four  pots  or  pans,  not  to  exceed 
twelve  bulbs  in  each,  not  less  than 
three  varieties,  four  premiums ...  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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DANDELION  (cultivated).— 
No.  40.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

HORSE  RADISH. — 
No.  41.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

LETTUCE.— 

No.  42.    Six  heads,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PARSNIP.— 

No.  43.    Hollow  Crown,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  44.    Other  varieties,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.—  . . 
No.  45.    Globe,  two  bunches  (6  in  each  bunch), 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SALSIFY,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  46.    Three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH.— 

No.  47.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  May  10 

$W  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3^  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  48.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  49.    Basket,  no  restrictions,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH,  open  culture- 
No.  50.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP,  OPEN  CULTURE. — 

No.  51.    Display  not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PELARGONIUM,  (Fancy  and  Show),  in  bloom.— 

No.  52.    Four  plants  of  distinct  varieties, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DANDELION,  cultivated- 
No.  53.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 
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RADISH.— 

No.  54.    Globe,  two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

BEET. — 

No.  55.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  56.    Linnoeus,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  May  24 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  57.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

AZALEA,  mollis. — 
No.  58.    Best  display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums .   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PANSY,  WITH  FOLIAGE. — 

No.  59.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one  stem 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TREE  PjEOXIA.— 
No.  60.    Display  in  vases,  four  premiums. .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZOXALE  GERANIUM,  ix  bloom.— 
No.  61.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


ASPARAGUS.— 
No.  62.    Two  bunches,  twelve  specimens 

each,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEET.— 

No.  63.    Earlv,    twelve   specimens,  four 

premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

ONION.— 

No.  64.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch,  three 

premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH. — 

No.  65.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch,  three 

premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH. — 

No.  66.    Half-peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  67.    Victoria,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  June  7 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  68.    One  Vase.    The  specimens  not  to 

be  tied  or  wired,  four  premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  69.    From  hardy  plants  and  shrubs,  not 
to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

NATIVE  FLOWERS,  not  to  exceed  forty  vases. — 
No.  70.    No  duplicates,  six 

premiums   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

AZALEA,  GHENT. — 

No.  71.    Display  in  vases,  four  premiums. .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

IRIS,  GERMAN. — 

No.  72.    Not  to  exceed  ten  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00   2  00    1  00  50 

RHODODENDRON. — 
No.  73.    Display ,  in  vases,  four  premiums . .  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

P^ONIA.— 
No.  74.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  five 

premiums   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BEGONIA,  in  bloom  — 
No.  75.    One  plant,  four  premiums.   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


ASPARAGUS.— 
No.  76.    Two  bunches,  twelve  specimens 

each,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CUCUMBER. 

No.  77.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums..  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
SPINACH.— 

No.  78.    Half-peck,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,  monarch,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  79.    Four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  14 

CUT  FLOWERS. 
No.  80.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 

premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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BASKET,  NO  RESTRICTIONS. — 

No.  81.    Amateur,  four  premiums   3  00   2  00    1  00  50 

P.EONIA.— 

No.  82.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  five  pre- 

premiums   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

STRAWBERRY. — 
No.  83.    Any  variety,  named,  24  berries, 

four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


BEET.— 

No.  84.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  85.    One-half  peck,  four  premiums         2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

LETTUCE.— 

No.  86.    Six  heads,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  21 

CUT  FLOWERS,  amateurs  only.— 
No.  87.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  no  dupli- 
cates), four  premiums  $3  00   2  00    1  00  50 

H.  P.  ROSES.— 
No.  88.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one  bloom 

or  cluster  in  each,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
P^ONIA.— 
No.  89.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  in  each,  five  pre- 
miums  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DELPHINIUM.— 
No.  90.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CHERRY.— 

No.  91.    May  Duke,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

STRAWBERRY.— 

No.  92.    Bubach,  24  berries,  four  premiums  $2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  93.    Meade,  four  premiums                  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  94.    Clyde,  four  premiums                   2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  95.    Sample,  four  premiums                  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
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No.  96.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
gratuities. 


PEA.— 

No.  97.    Any  variety,  named,  one-half  peck, 

four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

ONION.— 

No.  98.    Two  bunches,  six  each,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP.— 

No.  99.    Any  variety,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  28 


This  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  3  until  9  P.  M. 
ROSE. — 

No.  100.  Twelve  blooms  of  distinct 
named  varieties  of  H.  P. 
roses,  outdoor  culture,  four 

premiums  $4  00    3  00   2  00    1  00 

No.  10L    Six  blooms  of  distinct  named 
varieties  of  H.  P.  roses,  outdoor 

culture,  four  premiums   3  00   2  00    1  00  50 

No.  102.  Not  to  exceed  20  vases  of 
H.  P.  roses,  named,  one 
bloom  in  each,  five  pre- 
miums   4  00   3  00   2  00    1  00  50 

No.  103.  Vase,  H.  P.  roses,  shades  of  one  color, 
not  to  exceed  10  blooms,  three  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  104.    Vase,  H.  P.  roses,  mixed  colors,  not  to 

exceed  10  blooms,  three  premiums. .  3  00    2  00    1  00 
CAMPANULA  MEDIA,  (canterbury  bell.)— 

No.  105.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one  spike 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums   3  00   2  00    1  00  50 

DIANTHUS  BARBATUS,  (sweet  william).— 

No.  106.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one  truss 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

FOXGLOVE.— 

No.  107.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one  spike 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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STRAWBERRY.— 
No.  108.   M.  A.  C,  24  berries,  four  pre 

miums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  109.    Glen  Mary,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  110.  Collection,  not  more 

than  five  varieties 

six  premiums         4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  111.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  ten  dollars  may  be  used. 

Preference  given  to  worthy  varieties  of  recent  intro- 
duction. 
CHERRY.— 

No.  112.    Coe's  Transparent,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  113.    Elton,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  114.    Black  Tartarian,  four  premiums.  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  115.    Gov.  Wood,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  116.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
gratuities. 


BEET,  OPEN  CULTURE. — 

No.  117.    Turnip  rooted,  12  specimens,  four 

premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT.— 

No.  118.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each,  three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 
PEA.— 

No.  119.    Gradus,  one-half  peck,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  120.    Notts  Excelsior,  four  premiums. .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  5 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3  J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties- 
No.  121.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZONALE  GERANIUM.— 
No.  122.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one  truss 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM,  twelve  vases,  one  spike  in  each. — 
No.  123.    Four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 
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GLOXINIA.— 
No.  124.    Twenty  vases,  one  bloom  in  each, 
any  green  allowable,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


RASPBERRY,  blackcap.— 

No.  125.    Named  varieties,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

CHERRY.— 
No.  126.    Black  Eagle,  one  quart,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  127.    For  varieties,  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  use4 
for  gratuities. 
STRAWBERRY.— 
No.  128.    Best  collection,  one  quart  of 

each,  four  premiums. .  .$3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  


PEA.— 

No.  129.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 

No.  130.    Any  named  variety,  three  speci- 
mens, four  premiums   2  00    1*  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  12 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  131.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre 

miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  132.    Basket,  no  restrictions,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PETUNIA,  FOLIAGE  ALLOWED. 

No.  133.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one  flower 

in  each  vase,  four  premiums ...  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
SWEET  PEAS,  foliage  allowed. 
No.  134.    Not  to  exceed  40  vases,  not  more 
than  10  flower  stems  in  a  vase, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYDRANGEA,  one  plant  in  bloom. — 
No.  135.    Four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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CHERRY.— 
No.  136.    Downer's  Late  Red,  four  pre- 
miums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  137.  Montmorency,  four  premiums. . .  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  138.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for  gratuities. 


CURRANT,  TWENTY-FOUR  BUNCHES.  

No.  139.    Red,  Dutch,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  140.    White,  Grape,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  141.    Versaillaise,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  142.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for  gratuities. 

RASPBERRY. — 
No.  143.    Cuthbert,  one  quart,  four  pre- 
miums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  144.    Golden  Queen,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  145.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used  for 
gratuities. 


BEAN,  SNAP,  ONE-HALF  PECK. — 

No.  146.    Wax,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  147.    Green  pod,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  148.    Telephone,  five  premiums  2  50   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  149.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  150.    Any  named  variety,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

POTATO.— 
No.  151.    Any  named  variety,  twelve  speci- 
mens, four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  152.    Summer  Crookneck.  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO.— 
No.  153.    Any  named  variety,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM,  native.— 
No.  154.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  gratuities. 
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Thursday,  July  19 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
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HOLLYHOCK. — 

No.  158.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one  bloom 

in  each,  four  premiums  
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FUCHblA. — 

No.  160.    Distinct  varieties,  four  plants  in 

bloom,  four  premiums  
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50 

gooseberry- 

No.  161.    One  quart,  any  named  variety, 

four  premiums  \ 
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CURRANT,  ANY  VARIETY.  

No.  162.    Twenty-four  bunches,  four  pre- 

miums   
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50 

CORN.— 

No.  163.    Sweet,  named,  four  premiums. .  .$2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

POTATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  164.    Hebron,  four  premiums  

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  165.    Polaris,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  166.    Rose,  four  premiums  
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1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  167.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  four  pre- 

miums   

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Thursday,  July  26 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties.— 
No.  168.    Twenty  blooms,  clusters,  sprays, 
stems,  or  spikes,  in  vases,  four 

premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET,  NO  restrictions  (amateurs  only). — 

No.  169.    Four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CLEMATIS.— 

No.  170.    Display,  in  vases,  three  premiums   2  00    1  00  50 
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NATIVE  FLOWERS. — 
No.  171.    Not  to  exceed  40 
vases,  no  dupli- 
cates, six  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SWEET  PEA,  FOLIAGE  ALLOWED.— 

No.  172.    Not  to  exceed  40  vases,  not  more 
than  10  flower  stems  in  a  vase, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BEGONIA,  tuberous  rooted. — 
No.  173.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

five  premiums   4  00    3  00    2  50    2  00    1  00 


APPLE.— 

No.  174.    Sweet  Bough,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  175.    Yellow  Transparent,  three  premiums  .  .  1  50    1  00  50 
No.  176.    For  varieties,  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 

PEAR.— 

No.  177.    Any  variety,  named,  three  dollars  may  be  used  for 
gratuities. 
BLACKBERRY.— 
No.  178.    Agawam,  one  quart,  three  premiums  .  .  $1  50    1  00  50 
No.  179.    Early  Harvest,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


CORN.— 

No.  180.    Sweet,  any  variety,  named,  four 

premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CUCUMBER.— 

No.  181.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO.— 

No.  182.    Any  variety,  named,  three  premiums ...  1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  2 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  amateurs  only.— 
No.  183.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ANTIRRHINUM,  snap  dragon.— 
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No.  184.  Twenty  vases,  not  to  exceed  three 
branches  in  a  vase,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GERMAN  STOCKS.— 

No.  185.  Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not  to 
exceed  three  branches  in  a  vase, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CHINA  PINK— 
No.  186.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  187.    Astrachan,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  188.    Any  variety,  four  premiums          2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

blackberry- 
No.  189.    Wachusett,  four  premiums          20  0    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  190.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuitities. 

BEAN,  SHELL.  

No.  191.    Anv  variety,  named,  half -peck, 

four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH.— 

No.  192.    Marrow,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  193.    Summer  Crookneck,  three  speci- 
mens, four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,  open  culture. — 

No.  194.    Any  variety,  named,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  9 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  195.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  196.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SALPIGLOSSIS.— 
No.  197.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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PHLOX,  PERENNIAL.  

No.  198.    Twenty  vases,  one  head  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  199.    Astrachan,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  200.    Bietigheimer,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  201.    Oldenburg,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  202.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 

PEAR.— 

No.  203.    Giffard,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  204.    Alexander,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  205.    For  any  other  variety,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
gratuities. 

BEAN.  SHELL. 

No.  206.    Goddard,  half  peck,  three  premiums         1  50    1  00  50 

No.  207.    Dwarf  Horticultural,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN. — 

No.  208.    Crosby,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH.— 
No.  209.    Any  variety,  named,  three  speci- 
mens, four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO.— 

No.  210.    Beauty,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  August  16 

ASTER.— 
No.  211.    Comet,  20  vases,  one  bloom  in 

each,  four  premiums  S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  212.    Pompon,  20  vases,  five  flowers  in 

each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  213.    Any  other  variety,  20  vases,  one 

bloom  in  each,  four  premiums    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  214.    Twentv  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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GLOXINIA,  ANY  GREEN  ALLOWABLE. — 

No.  215.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 


miums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  216    Williams,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  217.    Golden  Sweet,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR. — 
No.  218    Clapp's  Favorite,  five  pre- 


miums   3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  219.    Any  variety,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for  gratuities. 


BEAN,  shell. — 
No.  220.    Pole,  any  variety,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
CABBAGE.— 

No.  221. Any  named  variety,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

CORN.— 

No.  222.    Sweet,  12  ears,  not  less  than  12 

rows,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP.— 

No.  223.    Purple  Top,  three  premiums   2  00    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  23 

CUT  FLOWERS,  large  vase,  best  arranged. — 

No.  224.    Amateur,  four  premiums  $3  00   2  00    1  00  50 

No.  225.    Florist,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  226.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PHLOX,  PERENNIAL.  

No.  227.    Twenty  vases,  one  head  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

LILIUM  SPECIOSUM,  twelve  vases,  one  spike  in  each. — 

No.  228.    Four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZINNIA.— 
No.  229.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  at  least 

12  varieties,  one  flower  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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APPLE.— 

No.  230.    Somerset,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  231.    Sour  Bough,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  232.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 

Crab. 

No.  233.    Transcendent,  24  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  234.    Assomption,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  235.    Petite  Marguerite,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  236.    Rostiezer,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  237.    Tyson,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  238.    Cooledge,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  239.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for  gratuities. 
PLUM.— 

No.  240.    Japanese  varieties,  three  dollars  may  be  used  for  gratuities 

BEAN,  half  peck. — 
No.  241.    Worcester  Pole,  shell,  four  pre- 
miums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  242.    Pole,  string,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO.— 
No.  243.    Varieties,   not  scheduled,  four 

premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH.— 
No.  244.    Any  variety,  named,  three  speci- 
mens, four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM,  native.— 
No.  245.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  gratuities. 


Thursday,  August  30 

NASTURTIUM  OR  TROP^OLUM.— 
No.  246.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not  more 
than  six  blooms  in  each  vase, 

four  premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

VERBENA.— 
No.  247.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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CANNA.— 
No.  248.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one  spike 

in  each  ,f our  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASTER,  LARGE  FLOWERED,  LONG  STEMS. — 

No.  249.    Vase  of  20  blooms,  four  premiums  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  250.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

WATER  LILIES  AND  OTHER  AQUATICS.— 
No.  251.    Five  premiums   5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

Persons  competing  for  these  prizes  must  notify  the  Secretary 
previous  to  six  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  August  28,  that  space  and  tubs  may 
be  arranged  for  their  exhibits. 


APPLE.— 

No.  252.    Williams,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  253.    Worcester  Spy,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  254.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 

PEAR.— 

No.  255.    Earle's  Bergamot,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  256.    St.  |Ghislain,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  257.    For  varieties  not  scheduled  three  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 


PEACH.— 


No.  258. 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PLUM, 

No.  259. 

Moore's  Arctic,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  260. 

Bradshaw,  five  premiums .  3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  261. 

McLaughlin,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  262. 

Washington,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  263. 

Gen.  Hand,  three  premiums  .  ,  , 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  264. 

Imperial  Gage,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  265. 

Victoria,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  266. 

Jefferson,  four  premiums  

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  267. 

Burbank,  four  premiums  

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  268. 

For  other  Japanese  varieties,  three  dollars  may  be  used 

for  gratuities. 
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CUCUMBER,  FOR  PICKLES.  

No.  269.    Half  peck;  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

CORN,  SWEET,  VARIETIES  NOT  SCHEDULED.  

No.  270.    Twelve  ears,  of  not  less  than  12 

rows,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEPPER. — 

No.  271.  Squash,  12  specimens,  three  premiums . .  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  272.    Any  other  variety,  12  specimens,  three 

premiums   1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  6 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  mil 
meet  at  3J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties.— 
No.  273.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00   2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  274.    20  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BEGONIA,  tuberous  rooted. — 
No.  275.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

five  premiums   4  00    3  00    2  50    2  00    1  00 

PHLOX,  PERENNIAL.  

No.  276.    Twenty  vases,  one  head  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  277.    Foundling,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  278.    Holden,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  279.    Wealthy,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  280.    Lucrative,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  281.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 

PLUM.— 

No.  282.    Lombard,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  283.    Quackenboss,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  284.    For  Japanese  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may 
be  used  for  gratuities. 
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No.  285.    Other  varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 
PEACH. — 

No.  286.  Crawford,  (Early),  four  premiums  $2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  287.    Other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for  gratuities. 


CABBAGE,  ANY  NAMED  VARIETY  

No.  288.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY,  BLANCHED.  

No.  289.    Six  specimens,  any  variety, 

named,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN,  LARGE  LIMA,  HALF  PECK. — 

No.  290.    Four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  13 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  291.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

(Basket),  no  restrictions. 

No.  292.    Amateur,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  293.    Florist,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

dahlia- 
Large  Flowered. 
No.  294.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  flower  in  each,  five 

premiums   3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Pompon. 

No.  295.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not  to 
exceed  three  flowers  in  each, 

four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASTER,  LARGE  FLOWERED.  

No.  296*    Twenty  vases,  three  blooms  in 

each,  four  premiums   3  00   2  00    1  00  50 

CANNA.— 

No.  297.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 
No.  298.    Gravenstein,  five  premi- 
ums   3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  299.    Maiden's  Blush,  four  premiums . .  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  300.    Porter,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  301.    Washington  Strawberry,  four 

premiums                                2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

APPLE,  CRAB.— 

No.  302.    Hyslop,  24  specimens,  three  premiums . . 

1  50 

1  00 

50 

PEAR.— 

No.  303.    Bartlett,  five  premiums.  .  3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  304.    Varieties,  not  scheduled,  five  dollars,  may  be  used  for 

gratuities. 

PEACH.— 

No.  305.    Oldmixon,  four  premiums            2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  306.    Elberta,  four  premiums               2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  307.    Seedlings,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  308.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  mav  be  used  for 

gicit  Ultimo. 

PLUM  — 

No.  309.    Coe's  Golden  Drop,  three  premiums.  .  .  . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  310.    Pond's  Seedling,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

GRAPE.— 

No.  311.    Green  Mountain,  three  clusters, 

four  premiums                        2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  312.    Moore's,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

MELON.— 

No.  313.    Green  Flesh,  three  specimens, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  314.    Yellow  Flesh,  four  premiums ....  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  315.    Water,  three  specimens,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CARROT.— 

No.  316.    Any  variety,  four  premiums. ...  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

EGG  PLANT.— 

No.  317.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CABBAGE.— 

No.  318.    Red,  three  specimens,  four  pre- 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  319.    Savoy,  four  premiums  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 

No.  320.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums .  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

MUSHROOM,  native.— 
No.  321.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  gratuities. 
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Thursday,  September  20 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  322.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  323.    Basket,  four  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

MARIGOLD.— 
No.  324.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not  to 
exceed  three  flowers  in  a  vase, 

four  premiums  .   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SCABIOSA.— 
No.  325.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not  to 
exceed  six  flowers  in  a  vase. 

four  premiums  '  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DAHLIA.— 
No.  326.    Not  to  exceed  50  vases  one 

flower  in  each,  four  premiums.  .S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE.— 

No.  327.    American  Beauty,  three  premiums  $1  50  1  00  50 

No.  328.    Lyscom,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  329.    Mother,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  330.    Twenty-ounce,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  331.    Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  three  premiums  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  332.    Superfin,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  333.    Urbaniste,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No,  334.    Crosby,  four  premiums                2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  335.    Crawford(late),  four  premiums. .  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  336.    Stump  the  World,  three  premiums. ...  1  50  1  00  50 
GRAPE.— 

No.  337.    Brighton,  three  clusters,  three  premiums  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  338.    Lindley,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  339.    Massasoit,  three  premiums   1  50  1  00  50 

No.  340.    Worden,  four  premiums               2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

PLUM.— 

No.  341.    Satsuma,  four  premiums              2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

VEGETABLE.— 
No.  342.    Collection,   not   to   exceed  25 

varieties,  four  premiums.  .  .$10  00    8  00    6  00    4  00 
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Thursday,  September  27 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 

No.  343.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four  pre- 
miums  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  344.    Native  flowers,  not 
to  exceed  40  vases, 
no  duplicates,  six 

premiums    3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


APPLE.— 

No.  345.    Coggswell,  three  premiums  $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  346.    Hubbardston,  four  premiums ...  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  347.    Sheppard's  Sweet,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  348.    For  other  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  gratuities. 
PEAR. — 

No.  349.    Seckel,  five  premiums. ...  3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


No.  350.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratutities. 
GRAPE.— 

No.  351.    Concord,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  352.    Delaware,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  353.    Niagara,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  354.    Pocklington,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  355.    Salem,  three  premiums   1  50    1  00  50 

No.  356.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for  gratuities. 

QUINCE.  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. 

No.  357.    Champion,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  358.    Orange,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  359.    For  other  varieties,  three  dollars  may  be  used  for  gra- 
tuities. 


POTATO.— 
No.  360.    Six  varieties,  (named), 
12  specimens  of  each, 

five  premiums  $4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

SQUASH,  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  361.    Essex-Hybrid,  four  premiums. . .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  362.    Warren,  four  premiums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  363.    Golden  Hubbard,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  CO  50 
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No.  364.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
gratuities. 

CELERY,  BLANCHED,  SIX  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  365.  Paris  Golden,  four  premiums. ...  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  366.    Other  varieties,  four  premiums. .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  367.    Any  named  variety,  four  pre- 
miums   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  October  1  1 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  will 
meet  at  3 J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals,  and 
act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

This  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  12.30  until  9  P.  M. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 
for  inspection  by  the  Judges,  by  11  o'clock  A.  M.  Dinner  will  be 
served  in  the  Banquet  Hall  at  12.30.  Tickets  50  cents.  Followed 
by  short  addresses. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  368.    In  any  form,  gratuities. 


APPLE.— 


No.  369. 

Baldwin,   six  pre- 

miums  $4  00    3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  370. 

Belleflower,  four  premiums  

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  371. 

Leicester  Sweet,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  372. 

Sutton  Beauty,  four  premiums . . 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  373. 

Tompkins  King,  four  premiums . 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  374. 

Fallawater,  four  premiums  

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  375. 

Peck,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  376. 

Pound  Sweet,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  377. 

R.  I.  Greenings,  five  pre- 

miums                          3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  378. 

Mcintosh,  five  premiums .  3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  379. 

Northern  Spy,  five  pre- 

miums                          3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  380. 

Palmer,  five  premiums ...  3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  381. 

Roxbury  Russet,  four  premiums . 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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No.  382.  Collection,  not  to  exceed 
10  varieties,  five  pre- 
miums   5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  383.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 

PEAR. — 


JNo.  d84. 

Angouleme,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

f\f\ 

uu 

5U 

INO.  OoO. 

Clairgeau,  three  premiums  

i 
l 

ou 

l 

no 

UU 

ou 

INO.  ooO. 

Dana's  Hovey,  three  premiums .  . 

i 
i 

Fin 
ou 

i 

i 

on 
uu 

^O 

ou 

JNO.  oo/. 

Josephine  de  M alines,  three  premiums .  . 

1 

OU 

i 
i 

uu 

oU 

AT  ~  OOO 

No.  388. 

Langelier,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  389. 

Lawrence,  five  premiums.  3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  390. 

Winter  Nelis,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  391. 

Anjou,  six  premi- 

ums                    4  00    3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  392. 

Cornice,  six  premi- 

ums                    4  00    3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  393. 

Frederick  Clapp,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  394. 

Onondaga,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  395. 

Bosc,  six  premiums  4  00    3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  396. 

Sheldon,   six  pre- 

miums  4  00    3  00 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  397.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 

GRAPE,  OPEN  CULTURE.  

No.  398.  Collection  of  not 
less  than  five  va- 
rities,  six  premi- 
ums  3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  399.    For  any  variety,  six  clusters,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  gratuities. 

PEACH.— 

No.  400.    Any  variety,  named,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
gratuities. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.— 
No.  401.    Half  peck,  four  premiums  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  402.    Three  specimens,  four  premiums .  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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CABBAGE.— 


No.  403.    Any  named  variety,  four  pre- 

yvmiTY^o                                                                                         y  111! 

i 

i 

^0 

i 

no 

^0 
ou 

CELERY,  BLANCHED,  SIX  SPECIMENS.  

No.  404.    Boston  Market,  four  premiums . .  3  00 

o 
L 

uu 

i 

nn 
UU 

pin 
ou 

No.  405.    Giant  Pascal,  four  premiums ....  3  00 

9 

nn 

i 
i 

nn 
uu 

Pin 
ou 

"NTn  4-Dfi      Anv    vflripf.ips     not  rpVipHhIpH 

four  premiums                        3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

ENDIVE.— 

No.  407.    Six  specimens,  three  premiums  

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

T  TTTrT^Q     TTXnpT  ~\TT7i    CD  XT1/"' TAT  XT1  TVTC!   

J^Ililli-LvO,    IW-Ej-L/Viii  OX^il/ClMiljiNto.  

ftTn  40&      TVi  rpp  "nrpminms 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

niMTnivr 

|\T  /-v       A  OO              l-c              f  -i  1  /~v  Y~\  /~\        I    /      4-  y\  Y*/~\/~\   V\T*/!itY^  111  VYi  O 

i 
i 

^n 
ou 

i 
i 

nn 
uu 

pin 
ou 

"N"n    4-10        VpIIoW      frlnbp        T^flnVPfc;  fnnr 

premiums                               2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PARSNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  412.    Hollow  Crown,  four  premiums . .  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  413.    Any  other  variety,  three  premiums. .  . . 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

DADQT  TTV 
i  A  ltoJLJi/ 1 . — 

\Tn  4-1 4-     TTnlf  TiPP.lc   thrpp  "nrPTrnnms 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  415.    Sweet,  three  specimens,  four  pre- 

i 

i 

f^n 
ou 

i 
i 

nn 
uu 

p;n 
ou 

GAT  QTTTV 

No.  416.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums. . . . 

I 

oU 

l 

UU 

oU 

SQUASH  — 

No.  417.    Hubbard,  three  specimens,  tour 

I 

Pin 
ou 

-i 
i 

nn 
UU 

pin 
oU 

No.  418.    Bay  State,  three  specimens,  four 

i 
l 

f^n 

i 

nn 
UU 

p;n 
oU 

TURNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  419.    Purple  Top  Globe,  four  premiums  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  420.    White  Egg,  four  premiums  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  421.    White  Swede,  six  specimens,  four 

premiums                               2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  422.    Yellow  Swede,  six  specimens,  four 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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Thursday,  November  8 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready  for 
inspection  by  the  Judges  by  12  o'clock.  Open  to  the  public  from 
1  until  9  P.  M. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 
No.  423.    Twelve    blooms,    named,  in 

vases,  four  premiums  $10  00    8  00    6  00    4  00 

No.  424.    Six  blooms,  named,  in  vases, 

four  premiums   5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  425.    Best  bloom,  three  premiums   3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  426.    Vase  of  10  blooms,  long  stems, 

white,  of  one  named  variety, 

four  premiums  .  8  00    6  00    4  00    2  00 

No.  427.    Vase  of  10  blooms,  long  stems, 
pink,  of  one  named  variety, 

four  premiums   8  00    6  00    4  00    2  00 

No.  428.    Vase  of  10  blooms,  long  stems, 
yellow,  of  one  named  variety, 

four  premiums  8  00    6  00    4  00    2  00 

No.  429.    Vase  of  six  blooms,  long  stems,  pink,  of 

one  named  variety,  three  premiums  5  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  430.  Vase  of  six  blooms,  long  stems,  red, 
of  one  named  variety,  three  pre- 
miums   5  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  431.  Vase  of  six  blooms,  long  stems,  yellow, 
of  one  named  variety,  three  pre- 
miums   5  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  432.  Vase  of  six  blooms,  long  stems,  white, 
of  one  named  variety,  three  pre- 
miums   5  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  433.  Vase  of  six  blooms,  long  stems,  any 
other  color,  of  one  named  variety, 
three  premiums   5  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  434.    Vase  of  25  blooms,  mixed 

colors,  four  premiums. ...  15  00    12  00    9  00    6  00 

No.  435.  Pompons,  distinct  vari- 
eties, 12  vases,  one 
spray  in  each,  five 

premiums   5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  436.  Hardy  varieties,  out- 
door culture,  display 
in  vases,  five  pre- 
miums   5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 
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PALMS.— 
No.  437.    Display,  gratuities. 

FERNS. — 

No.  438.    Six  pots,  four  premiums          4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

PLANTS,  DECORATIVE,  OTHER  THAN  PALMS  OR  FERNS. — 

No.  439.    Eight  pots,  four  premiums. ...  5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00 
Persons  competing  for  these  prizes  must  notify  the  Secretary 
previous  to  6  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  Nov.  6. 


SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  OF  APPLES, 
WILLIAM  EYANS  FUND. 

A.    BALDWIN,  best  twelve. 


Three  premiums  

 $2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

KING. 

Three  premiums  

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

PALMER. 

Three  premiums  

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

RHODE  ISLAND  GREENING. 

Three  premiums  

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

ROXBURY  RUSSETS. 

Three  premiums  

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

SUTTON. 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

ANY  OTHER  VARIETY. 

Three  premiums  

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

Annual  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  7,  1906. 
Premiums  payable  on  and  after  Saturday,  December  15, 1906. 
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Saturday,  July  28 

Display  of  Flowers  Grown  from  Seed,  not  to  Exceed  30  vases. 

Six  prizes                              $2  00    1  50    1  00  75    50  25 

Display  of  Drummond  Phlox. 

Four  prizes                                                1  00  75    50  25 

Display  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Four  prizes                                                1  00  75    50  25 

Display  of  China  Pinks. 

Four  prizes                                                1  00  75    50  20 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  flowers  grown  from  seeds, 
gratuities  will  be  given. 


Collection  of  Vegetables. 

Six  prizes   2  00    1  50    1  00    75    50  25 

Beets,  six. 

Four  prizes   1  00    75    50  25 

Summer  Squash,  two. 

Four  prizes   1  00    75    50  25 

Beans,  two  quarts. 

Four  prizes   1  00    75    50  25 

Peas,  two  quarts. 

Four  prizes   1  00    75    50  25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  vegetables,  gratuities  will  be 
given. 


Saturday,  August  25 

Display  of  Flowers  Grown  from  Seed,  Not  to  Exceed  30  Vases. 

Six  prizes                               $2  00    1  50    1  00  75    50  25 

Display  of  Asters. 

Four  prizes                                                1  00  75    50  25 

Display  of  Nasturtiums. 

Four  prizes                                                1  00  75    50  25 

Display  of  Petunias. 

Four  prizes                                                1  00  75    50  25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  flowers  grown  from  seeds, 
gratuities  will  be  given. 
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Collection  of  Vegetables. 

Six  prizes  $2  00    1  50    1  00    75    50  25 

Beans,  two  quarts. 

Four  prizes   1  00    75    50  25 

Beets,  six. 

Four  prizes   1  00    75    50  25 

Carrots,  six. 

Four  prizes   1  00    75    50  25 

Corn,  six  ears. 

Four  prizes   1  00    75    50  25 

Tomato,  six. 

Four  prizes   1  00    75    50  25 

Squash,  two. 

Four  prizes   1  00    75    50  25 


For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  vegetables,  gratuities  will  be 
given. 

Competition  is  open  to  all  children  of  Worcester  County  under 
fourteen  years  old. 

Only  one  child  in  a  family  can  compete  for  the  same  prize. 


The  exhibits  must  be  the  results  of  individual  labor  of  the  child 
in  every  way  from  the  time  of  planting  the  seed  to  the  gathering 
of  the  crop. 


All  exhibits  must  be  in  the  Hall  ready  for  inspection  by  the 
Judges  by  2.15  o'clock  P.  M.    Exhibitions  will  close  at  4.30  P.  M. 
Prizes  will  be  paid  at  the  close  of  each  exhibition. 


Vases,  plates  and  everything  necessary  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
flowers  and  vegetables  will  be  furnished  by  the  Horticultural  Society. 


For  further  information  apply  to 


ADIN  A.  HIXON,  Secretary, 
HORTICULTURAL  HALL. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 

OF  THE 

WORCESTER  CODNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

FOR   THE   YEAR  1905-1906. 

president: 
O.  B.  HADWEN,  of  Worcester. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS '. 

♦STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  of  Worcester;       GEORGE  CALVIN  RICE,  of  Worcester; 
JAMES  DRAPER,  of  Worcester. 

secretary: 
ADIN  A.  HIXON,  of  Worcester. 
Horticultural  Hall,  18  Front  St. 


George  Cruikshanks, 
O.  B.  Wyman, 
Charles  E.  Parker, 
Frederick  A.  Blake, 
Henry  L.  Parker, 
Henry  Woodward, 
John  B.  Bowker, 
B.  W.  Potter, 
Frank  J.  Kinney, 
Alden  Rice, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
George  E.  Francis, 
Walter  D  Ross, 
Louis  J.  Kendall, 
William  O'Connell, 
Charles  Greenwood, 
Arthur  J.  Marble, 
Samuel  Flagg, 
Edward  Hall, 
H.  F.  A.  Lange, 
Fred  H.  Chamberlain, 
William  J.  Wood, 
Calvin  L.  Hartshorn, 


Nathaniel  Paine,  1907. 


treasurer: 
NATHANIEL  PAINE,  of  Worcester 

librarian: 
ADIN  A.  HIXON,  of  Worcester. 
TRUSTEES  (BY  ELECTION): 

Lunenburg.        David  L.  Fiske,  Grafton- 
Shrewsbury.        Henry  B.  Watts,  Leicester- 
Holden.        W.  U.  Maynard,  Shrewsbury- 
Rochdale.        Edward  A  Bartlett,  " 
Worcester.        James  W.  Stockwell,  Sutton. 

E.  M.  Bruce,  Leominster. 
George  McWilliams,  Whitinsville. 
Edward  L.  Davis,  Worcester. 
Henry  Reed, 
Henry  Phelps, 
H.  Ward  Moore, 
Frederic  G.  Stiles, 
John  Midgeley, 
Stillman  H.  Record, 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Lewis  A.  Peters, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
Leonard  C.  Midgeley, 
Mrs.  John  H.  Coes, 
Mrs.  T.  L.  Nelson, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Ward, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifield, 
Edward  W.  Breed,  Clinton. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

on  finance: 

Fred  H.  Chamberlain,  1906       Calvin  L.  Hartshorn,  1908- 

ON  LIBRARY  AND  PUBLICATION: 


Adin  A.  Hixon, 


Arthur  J.  Marble, 
on  nomenclature: 
Kinney,  Albert  H. 


Edward  W.  Breed. 


Lange,  Arthur  J.  Marble. 

Charles  Greenwood. 


O.  B.  Hadwen,  Henry  E 

George  McWilliams,         Herbert  R.  Kinney 

ON  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 

Charles  Greenwood,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  G.  McWilliams,  Simon  E.  Fisher, 

Arthur  J.  Marble,  Herbert  R.  Kinney, 

George  C.  Rice,  James  Draper, 

Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  William  J.  Wheeler, 

Edward  W.  Breed, 
President  Hadwen,  and  Secretary  Hixon. 

AUDITORS. 

Charles  S.  Bacon,  H.  Ward  Moore. 

JUDGES. 

On  Flowers,  Plants,  etc.:  George  McWilliams,  Whitinsville. 

On  Fruits,  etc.:  James  Draper. 

Vegetables:  Charles  Greenwood. 


Frederick  A.  Blake, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifield, 
George  McWilliams, 


COMMITTEE 

Arthur  J.  Marble, 

  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 

*  Deceased. 


ON    WINTER  MEETINGS. 

James  Draper,  Edward  W.  Breed, 

President  Hadwen,  and  Secretary  Hixon.  . 


TRANSACTIONS 


OF  THE 

WORCESTER  COUNTY 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

REPORTS  OF  THE  OFFICERS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  1,  1907 

Part  I 


WatttBttt,  MtxBB. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  PRESS 
50  Foster  Street 
1907 


OFFICERS   AND  COMMITTEES 


WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

FOR   THE  YEAR  1906-1907. 


o. 


President  : 
B.  HADWEX,  of  Worcester. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS  \ 

GEORGE  CALVIN  RICE,  of  Worcester  :  JAMES  DRAPER,  of  Worcester; 

ARTHUR  J.  MARBLE,  of  Worcester. 

SECRETARY  '. 

ADIX  A.  HIXOX.  of  Worcester, 
Horticultural  Hall,  iS  Front  St. 

TREASURER  '. 

CHARLES  S.  BACOX,  of  Worcester. 

LIBRARIAN  : 

ADIX  A.  HIXOX,  of  Worcester. 

TRUSTEES  (BY  ELECTION)  '. 

Lunenberg.      W.  U.  Maynard, 


George  Cruikshanks. 
O.  B.  Wvman, 
Herbert  A.  Cook. 
William  McAllister. 
Joseph  A.  Allen, 
David  L.  Fiske, 
Henry  B.  Watts. 
Henry  L.  Parker, 
John  B.  Bowker. 
B.  W.  Potter. 
Frank  J.  Kinney. 
Aldeu  Rice, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn. 
George  E.  Francis. 
Walter  D.  Ross, 
Louis  J.  Kendall, 
Charles  Greenwood, 
Samuel  Flagg, 
Edward  Hall, 
H.  F:  A.  Lange, 
Fred  H.  Chamberlain, 
Robert  B.  Rich. 
Millard  F.  Kelsey. 
Charles  W.  W7ood. 


Xathaniel  Paine,  1907 


Shrewsbury. 

Whitinsville. 
Auburn. 
Grafton. 
Leicester. 
Worcester. 


Edward  A.  Bartlett, 
James  W.  Stockwell. 
E.  M.  Bruce, 
George  McWilliam, 
Edward  W.  Breed, 
Edward  L.  Davis, 
Henry  Reed, 
Xath.  Paine, 
H.  Ward  Moore. 
Frederic  G.  Stiles, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney. 
Stillmau  H.  Record. 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
O.  Willis  Rugg, 
William  J.  Wheeler. 
J.  Lewis  Ellsworth. 
Leonard  C.  Midgley. 
Miss  Ida  F.  Henderson 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Underwood, 
Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson. 
Mrs.  Percy  G.  Forbes, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Hartshorn. 
Mrs.  J.  Frank  Record. 


Shrewsbury. 

Sutton. 
Leominster. 
Whitinsville. 
Clinton. 
Worcester. 


West  Boylstou 


Adin  A.  Hixon, 

O.  B.  Hadwen. 
James  Draper. 


Albert  H.  Lange, 
George  McWilliam. 
Leonard  C.  Midglev, 
H.  Ward  Moore, 
Arthur  J.  Marble, 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

ON  FINANCE  : 

Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  1908 

ON  LIBRARY  AND  PUBLICATION 

Arthur  J.  Marble. 


Fred  H.  Chamberlain.  1909. 


on  nomenclature: 
Henry  E.  Kinney.  Albert  H.  Lange, 

George  McWilliam,      Herbert  R.  Kinney 

ON  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS 

Charles  Greenwood,  Chairman. 
George  C.  Rice, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn. 
Edward  W.  Breed, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney, 
President  Hadwen,  and  Secretary  Hixon. 


Edward  W.  Breed. 


Arthur  J.  Marble, 
Charles  Greenwood. 


James  Draper, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifield. 
Mrs.  G.  McWilliam, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Hartshorn, 
Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson. 


H.  Ward  Moore, 


AUDITORS. 


Benjamin  C.  Jaques 


JUDGES. 

On  Flowers,  Plants,  etc.:  George  McWilliam.  Whitinsville. 
On  Fruits,  etc.:  James  Draper. 

Vegetables:  Charles  Greenwood. 


Arthur  J.  Marble. 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WINTER  MEETINGS. 

James  Draper,         Edward  W.  Breed 


Charles  W  Wood, 
President  Hadwen.  and  Secretary  Hixon. 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

For  the  Year  Ending,  Oct.  31,  1907. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


To  (he  Members  of  the 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society  : 

This  is  the  first  time  for  twelve  years  that  our  late  associate 
and  President,  Obadiah  Brown  Hadwen,  has  not  been  with  us 
as  presiding  officer,  either  of  the  Society,  Trustees,  Social 
gatherings,  or  Committees.  During  my  connection  with  the 
Society  of  twenty-seven  years,  he  has  been  a  familiar  figure  at 
nearly  every  exhibition,  averaging  twenty-six  a  year,  always 
with  a  kindly  word  or  expression,  and  a  bit  of  advice  here  and 
there . 

For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  anxious  to  get  the  paint- 
ings of  several  of  the  founders  and  officials  of  the  Society  in  the 
hall  and  occasionally  he  would  say,  'T  want  to  get  those  on  the 
walls  before  I  pass  away."  They  were  the  portraits  of  Gov. 
Davis,  Gov.  Washburn,  Paul  Whitin,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar, 
and  Anthony  Chase.  He  finished  his  task.  We  have  now 
on  our  walls  portraits  of  all  of  the  Presidents  and  founders,  and 
several  other  prominent  men  of  the  Society.  All  the  pictures 
in  the  room  above,  and  gallery,  also  the  clock  in  library  and  his 
portrait  in  the  hall,  were  gifts  from  him. 

The  weather  conditions  for  the  past  season  have  been  peculiar  ; 
cold  and  wet  until  well  into  June,  frost  late  in  May  and  the 
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first  week  of  June,  with  dry  weather  in  July  and  August  and 
plenty  of  lain  in  September  and  October. 

Indications  were  faYorable  for  a  heaYy  crop  of  grass.  On 
apples  and  various  other  fiuit  trees  the  bloom  was  very  heavy, 
but  long  continued  cold,  dull  and  wet  weather,  caused  a  lack 
of  pollenization  and  some  trees  that  were  a  mass  of  bloom  had  n't 
a  single  fruit.  This  was  true  particularly  of  cherries.  The 
bloom  of  the  apple  remained  on  the  trees  a  longer  period  than 
I  have  ever  observed  before,  causing  many  to  judge  that  we 
would  have  a  large  crop  when  it  was  just  the  reverse.  Good 
pollenization  would  cause  the  petals  to  drop  quickly. 

The  lawns  about  town,  and  the  common  after  Old  Home  Week 
and  the  dry  weather,  didn't  look  very  well.  Pastures  and 
mowing  land  all  looked  as  though  the  grass  was  dead,  although 
the  ground  was  in  good  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  dry 
spell.  Plants  have  a  degree  of  intelligence  to  look  for  what 
they  need,  where  it  is,  and  by  going  down,  they  found  it.  The 
little  showers,  or  watering,  didn't  amount  to  anything,  but 
after  the  heavy  rams  of  the  first  of  September,  grass  began  to 
improve.  Apples  and  pears  doubled  in  size  and  there  was  a 
decided  improvement  in  all  vegetable  growth.  If  some  of  our 
speakers  and  writers  would  study  conditions  more  and  be  less 
ready  to  find  fault,  the  world  would  be  better.  Last  winter 
and  spring  were  cold  and  wet.  very  favorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  all  kinds  of  throat  and  lung  troubles,  as  soon  as  sun- 
shine appeared  and  the  ground  waimed  up  and  conditions 
changed,  they  disappeared.  We  find  that  conditions  have  the 
same  effect  on  plant  life  that  it  does  on  the  human  or  animal  life. 

San  Jose  scale  is  with  us  and  is  the  cause  of  many  fruit  trees 
being  cut  down  every  year.  Eternal  vigilance  seems  to  be  the 
only  way  of  handling  it.  I  examined  my  trees  thoroughly  each 
month  and  there  was  not  a  sign  of  one  until  August.  Then  I 
discovered  some  on  the  apples  of  one  tree.  In  September  they 
had  spread  to  several  trees  and  in  October  I  could  find  them 
most  anywhere  about  my  place  of  eight  acres.  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  will  be  near  December  before  they  are  in  a  condition  so 
that  the  birds  cannot  carry  them. 
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Here  is  the  situation.  Several  years  ago  one  of  my  neighbors 
set  out  a  lot  of  young  fruit  trees.  They  were  well  taken  care  of 
until  four  years  ago.  Since  that  time  nothing  has  been  done  to 
them  and  they  are  literally  covered  with  scale.  The  trees  are 
covered  with  foliage,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  drop  I  shall  spray. 
The  only  good  that  will  do  is  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  scale 
through  the  winter.  I  will  spray  again  in  the  spring.  If  every 
one  would  spray,  one  spraying  a  year  would  keep  them  down. 

While  lime  and  sulphur  mixture  is  used  by  many  orchardists, 
I  find  that  J.  H.  Hale,  the  peach  grower,  E.  Cyrus  Miller,  and 
other  large  growers,  are  using  soluble  petroleum  or  scalecide. 

It  may  be  easy  enough  for  large  growers  to  handle  it  if  they 
haven't  any  neighbors  to  furnish  them  with  a  new  stock  every 
month.  Less  than  two  months  ago  J.  H.  Hale  said  tome  that 
it  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  made  spraying  a  necessity. 
I  can  hardly  agree  with  him,  for  if  a  man  needs  any  such  spurr- 
ing to  make  him  attend  to  his  business  to  get  a  good  crop,  he 
isn't  a  suitable  man  for  that  business.  If  you  have  trees  that 
are  covered  with  scale,  producing  poor  fruit,  and  you  don't  care 
to  do  anything  to  improve  their  condition,  cut  them  down  and 
burn  up  the  brush  and  wood.    Don't  take  it  to  a  public  dump. 

We  have  held  two  successful  children's  exhibitions,  and  the 
display  of  vegetables  was  unusually  good.  The  exhibition  of 
small  fruits  was  creditable,  considering  the  weather  conditions. 
The  exhibitions  of  corn,  squashes  and  tomatoes  were  all  very 
late,  and  the  schedule  for  the  first  of  the  season  was  badly  dis- 
arianged,  in  consequence. 

A  notable  exhibit  was  that  of  three  melons  by  G.  Marston 
Whitin,  George  McWilliam  gardener.  These  melons  weighed 
19,  20  and  21  pounds,  respectively.  They  were  the  Mon- 
treal variety,  and  were  cut  and  tested  in  the  hall  and  the 
seeds  distributed. 

Although  it  was  not  expected  that  there  would  be  an  espe- 
cially good  exhibition  Oct.  10,  the  last  of  the  year,  on  account 
of  the  weather,  the  showing  in  the  hall  proved  to  the  contrary. 
It  was  unusually  good.    According  to  custom  at  this  time,  the 
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fall  dinner  was  served  in  the  upper  hall,  with  Mr.  Hadwen  pre- 
siding, many  prominent  horticulturists  being  present. 

Friday,  June  14,  the  annual  entertainment  of  the  society  by 
its  president,  Mr.  Hadwen,  was  held  in  Hadwen  Park,  his  gift 
to  the  city.  Luncheon  was  served  under  the  trees,  and  the  two 
hundred  guests  present  extended  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
to  him. 

A  special  feature  of  the  year  was  the  exhibition  and  social 
reunion,  Thursday,  June  20,  during  Old  Home  Week.  Not 
only  were  visiting  members  of  the  society  entertained,  but  also 
all  other  members.  President  Hadwen,  assisted  by  some  of  the 
ladies  of  the  society,  did  the  honors  of  the  occasion  and  open 
house  was  kept  from  12  to  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Market  Gardeners,  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  Worcester  County  Bee 
Keepers'  Association  have  received  the  usual  courtesies  and 
have  tendered  thanks. 

The  daily  press  have  been  liberal  in  giving  notices  and  reports 
of  our  various  meetings  and  exhibitions  and  are  entitled  to  our 
respect. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  Wednesday, 
November  7,  1906. 

Called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  President  O.  B.  Hadwen 
in  the  chair.    Records  of  the  last  meeting  read  and  approved. 

Adin  A.  Hixon  read  his  report  as  Secretary  and  as  Librarian. 

Nathaniel  Paine  read  his  report,  all  of  which  were  accepted 
and  referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Motion  made  and  carried  to  proceed  with  the  election  of 
officers. 

Upon  a  motion  of  James  Draper  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  cast  one  ballot  for  O.  B.  Hadwen  for  President,  which  was 
carried. 

H.  B.  Watts  moved  a  similar  ballot  be  cast  for  Adin  A. 
Hixon  for  Secretary  by  the  Chairman.  James  Draper  moved 
a  similar  ballot  be  cast  for  Adin  A.  Hixon  for  Librarian  by  the 
Chairman,  both  of  which  were  carried. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  who  has  served  as  Treasurer  for  the  past 
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sixteen  years,  declining  to  serve  longer,  the  chair  appointed  S. 
E.  Fisher  and  H.  R.  Cook  as  tellers.    Ballot  was  taken  with 


the  following  result : 

Charles  S.  Bacon,   64 

Scattering,   46 

Whole  number  of  votes,   110 


Motion  was  made  by  James  Draper  that  a  committee  of  rive 
be  appointed  to  nominate  three  Vice-Presidents  and  47  Trus- 
tees. The  chair  appointed  James  Draper,  Henry  B.  Watts, 
George  C.  Rice,  David  L.  Fiske,  Charles  W.  Wood,  who 
reported  for  Vice-Presidents,  George  C.  Rice,  James  Draper, 
Arthur  J.  Marble,  and  47  Trustees  as  they  appear  on  the  back 
of  Schedules  and  Transactions. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  an  aye  ballot  for  the 
entire  list. 

Ballots  were  taken  for  member  of  Finance  Committee. 
First  ballot,  no  choice  ;  second  ballot, 

Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  41 

Scattering,  28 

Whole  number  of  votes,  69 

Motion  made  and  carried  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
to  Nathaniel  Paine  for  his  faithful  and  efficient  services  as 
Treasurer. 

Motion  to  dissolve. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  called  immediately  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  meeting  of  the  society,  President  O.  B. 
Hadwen  presiding. 

Records  of  the  last  meeting  read  and  approved. 

The  election  of  Committees  on  Library  and  Publication  Ar- 
rangements and  Exhibitions,  Winter  Meetings,  Nomenclature, 
Auditors  and  Judges,  was  in  order,  a  list  of  which  will  be 
found  on  the  covers  of  the  Schedules  and  Transactions.  San 
Jose  Commission,  A.  J.  Marble,  Charles  Greenwood,  James 
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Draper,  Charles  W.  Wood,  Herbert  A.  Cook,  President  Had- 
wen  and  Secretary  Hixon. 

Some  discussion  followed  as  to  San  Jose  Scale  and  what 
should  be  done  to  suppress  it.  Upon  motion  of  President  Had- 
wen,  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Arthur  J.  Marble  and 
Secretary  Hixon. 

Motion  offered  by  Secretary  Hixon  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  draft  lesolutions  on  the  death  of  James 
Draper. 

The  chair  appointed  Adin  A.  Hixon,  Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
Arthur  J.  Marble. 

The  chair  appointed  Adin  A.  Hixon  as  a  member  of  the  New 
England  Conference,  as  recommended  at  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers'  Meeting,  March  14,  1907. 

The  following  appropriations  were  voted : 


Flowers  and  Plants   $1,000.00 

Fruits,   850.00 

Vegetables,   650.00 

Library  and  Publication,    .        .        .  300.00 

Winter  Meetings,      ....  300.00 

Children's  Exhibitions,      .        .        .  100.00 


Voted,  that  the  salaries  remain  the  same  as  the  previous  year. 
Voted  to  dissolve. 

May  23,  1907,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  called 
to  elect  a  judge  of  fruit  in  place  of  James  Draper  (deceased), 
Pres.  O.  B.  Hadwen  presiding.  Call  for  the  meeting  read  and 
motion  made  that  the  chair  appoint  tellers  to  collect  ballots. 
Chair  appointed  Arthur  J.  Marble  and  S.  E.  Fisher. 

Whole  number  of  votes,  22 

H.  A.  Cook,  Shrewsbury,  18 

The  Secretary  read  several  notices  from  the  Old  Home  Week 
Carnival  Committee  requesting  the  Society  to  do  something. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  our  regular  exhibition,  and  on  motion 
of  Arthur  J.  Marble  $50  was  appropriated  for  extra  prizes. 
After  considerable  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  done,  a  mo- 
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tion  was  made  that  the  President  be  a  committee  of  one,  with 
the  privilege  of  choosing  two  associates,  to  entertain  the  visiting 
members  at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  He  selected  Sec'y 
Hixon  and  Arthur  J.  Marble. 

Saturday,  Oct.  26,  1907,  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  to 
take  action  on  the  death  of  President  O.  B.  Hadwen,  Vice- 
President  Arthur  J.  Marble  presiding.  Sec'y  Hixon  read  the 
call  for  the  meeting.  Remarks  were  made  by  A.  J.  Marble, 
A.  A.  Hixon,  Hon.  James  W.  Stockwell,  Charles  W.  Wood, 
Nath.  Paine. 

Motion  of  C.  W.  Wood,  seconded  by  Nath.  Paine,  a  com- 
mittee of  five  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions.  The  chair 
appointed  C.  W.  Wood,  J.  W.  Stockwell,  Nathaniel  Paine,  S. 
E.  Fisher,  A.  A.  Hixon. 

Motion  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
Society  at  the  funeral.  Chair  appointed  James  W.  Stockwell, 
H.  R.  Kinney,  Charles  Bacon,  A.  A.  Hixon,  A.  J.  Marble. 

Voted  that  the  Secretary  send  a  suitable  tribute. 

The  following  letter  will  explain  itself.  The  portrait  has 
been  received  and  is  upon  the  walls. 

53  State  Street,  Room  843, 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  13,  1906. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq., 

Treasurer  of  Worcester  Horticultural  Society, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir : 

The  late  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  King  requested  that  after  her  decease 
the  portrait  belonging  to  her  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Butman  be  given 
to  the  Worcester  Horticultural  Society. 

As  you  know,  for  many  years  of  his  active  and  honorable 
life,  Mr.  Butman  was  a  valuable  member  and  officer  of  the 
Society,  and  did  much  to  further  and  promote  its  best  interests. 
It  therefore  seems  most  fitting  that  his  portrait  should  become 
the  property  of  the  Worcester  Horticultural  Society,  given  by 
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one  who  dearly  loved  the  beauties  and  charms  of  nature  and 
derived  her  greatest  pleasure  therefrom. 

For  her  I  respectfully  give  the  portrait  to  your  society  and 
hope  it  will  help  to  keep  alive  the  story  of  Mr.  Butman's  life, 
a  life  full  of  usefulness  to  others  and  business  integrity  of  the 
highest  order. 

Yours  truly. 

LANGDON  HAYWARD, 
Executor  of  the  Will  of  Sarah  L.  King. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ADLN  A.  HIXOX. 

Secretary . 

Horticultural  Hall  October  31,  1907. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


To  the  Members  of  the 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

The  following  books,  bulletins,  periodicals  and  papers  have 
been  added  to  the  Library. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Report  of  the  Secretary,  1906. 

Accessions  to  the  Department  Library.  July  1,  1906,  to 
July  1,  1907. 

Catalogue  of  Periodicals  and  other  serial  Publications.  1901 
to  1905. 

Agricultural  investigation  in  Alaska.  1905. 
Vegetable  growing  in  Alaska.  1905. 
Farmers  Institutes  in  the  United  States.  1906. 
Monthly  list  of  Publications. 

Experimental  Station  Record.    Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  8,  12. 
Crop  Reporter.    Volume  8,  1906. 
Michigan  Agricultural  Experimental  Station. 
Bulletins  Nos.  239  to  249  inclusive. 

New  York  Agricultural  Expeiimental  Station.  Bulletins, 
Nos.  282  to  288  inclusive. 

Cornell  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins,  Nos. 
241  to  248  inclusive. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Reports 
Part  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  1906.    Bulletins  Nos.  155,  156,  157. 

Maryland  State  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  20th 
Annual  Report.    1906  and  1907. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College  Quarterly.    Nos.  34,  35,  37. 

Arkansas  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins, 
Nos.  92,  93,  94,  95. 
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Nebraska  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins,  on 
various  subjects. 

West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletin, 
No.  108.    Fertilizer  Report. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  Bulletins,  Nos.  140, 
141,  143,  145,  147. 

Iowa  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins,  Nos. 
91,  92,  93. 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins  Nos.  1 74 
to  186  inclusive. 

Circulars,  Nos.  63,  67,  71,  73. 

Maine  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins,  Nos. 
131  to  144  inclusive. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden.    17th  Annual  Report,  1906. 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  to  the  Trustees,  1905  and 
1906. 

Publication  No.  117.  Vol.  2,  No.  4. 
Publication  No.  118.    Vol.  2,  No.  5. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Report.  1906. 
20  copies  for  distribution. 

Massachusetts  Crop  Reports.    Vol.  20. 

Meteorological  Obseivations.  1907. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.    January,  1907. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Transactions.  Part 
1,  1907. 

Report  of  the  Children's  Garden  Committee.  1906. 
Massachusetts  Public  Reservations.    Trustees  Report,  1905, 
1906. 

Worcester  Agricultural  Society.    Transactions.  1906. 
Worcester  Public  Library.     Report,  1905,  1906. 
Worcester  Park  Commission.    Report,  November  30,  1906. 
Inaugural   Address  of  Mayor  John  Duggan.    January  7, 
1907. 

The  Garden  and  its  Accessories.  Loring  Underwood.  1907. 
Useful  Birds  and  their  Protection.  E.  H.  Forbush.  1907. 
American  Estates  and  Gardens.    T;  Byard  Collins.  1906. 
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Four  Lessons  in  the  Garden.    Eben  S.  Rexford.  1907. 

The  Garden.  Month  by  month.  Mabel  Cabot  Sedgwick, 
assisted  by  Robert  Cameron.  1906. 

The  New  Agriculture.    T.  Byard  Collins.  1906. 

Worcester  City  Diiectory.  1907. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens. 

American  Florist. 

Bird  Lore. 

Country  Gentleman. 

Country  Life  in  America. 

Florist  Exchange. 

Farm  Journal. 

Gardening. 

•Garden  Magazine. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Horticulture. 

New  England  Homestead. 

New  England  Farmer. 

National  Grange. 

Rural  New  Yorker. 

Rhodora. 

Suburban  Life. 

The  Forester. 

Worcester  Telegram. 

Worcester  Post. 

Worcester  Weekly  Guide. 
English  Papers  : 

Agricultural  Gazette. 

Gardener  Chronicle. 

Garden. 

Gardening. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AD1N  A.  HIXON,  Librarian. 
Horticultural  Hall,  October  SI,  1907. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 


Financial  statement  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1907. 

Charles  S.  Bacon,  Treasurer,  in  account  with 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

Dr.  to  Receipts. 

1906 

November  I    Cash  in  Wor.  Trust  Co.,   $  163.57 
Cash  in  Wor.  Co.  Inst. 

for  Savings,  1,000.00 
Cash  in  Fitchburg  Sav- 
ings Bank,  500.00 
Cash  in  Clinton  Savings 

Bank,  500.00 

  12,163.57 

1907           Rent  of  hall,  3,323.50 

Rent  of  stores,  6,500.04 

Interest,  99.54 

In surance,  reduction  in  rates,  133.20 
Membership,  10  @  5.00 

and  8  @  3.00,  74.00 
Tickets  for  annual  ban- 
quet, 304  at  50c,  152.00 
Telephone  tolls  collected,  5.99 
Part  of  expense  installing 

elevator,  15.00 
From  Dewey  Fund,  12.66, 

Fames  Fund,  24.50,  37.16 

For  water  used  for  elevator,    •  52.64 


112,556.64 
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Cr.  by  Payments. 
Salaries. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  treasuier, 

October,  1906,  $12.50 

A.  A.  Hixon,  secretary,  13 

months,  433. 33 

A.  A.  Hixon,  librarian,  13 

months,  1,083.33 

W.  A.  Putnam,  janitor, 

13  months,  650.00 

Charles  S.  Bacon,  treas- 
uier, 12  months,  150.00 


Premiums. 

Premiums  for  fruit,  $740. 00 

Premiums  for  flowers,  1,128.25 

Premiums  for  vegetables,  579.25 
Premiums  for  children's 

exhibitions.  91.90 

Annual  Banquet. 

Caterer,  208.00;  orchestra, 

$25.00,  $233.00 

Badges,  6.00;  rent  of  fur- 
niture, 1.50,  7.50 

Checking  clothing,  5.00; 

pinks,  8.00,  13.00 

Entertaining  invited  guests,  12.00 

Postal  notices  and  tickets,  9.00 

Menus,  dance  orders  and 

clothes  checks,  16.75 


Insurance. 
Premium  for  treasurer's 

bond,  $20.00 


5,329.16 


$2,539.40 


$291.25 
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Premium  for  plate  glass 

insurance*  $30.81 


Repaies  to  Building. 
Principally  to  loof,  8495.85 
Plumbing,  39.48:  water 

metre  cover,  2.00,  41.48 
Carpentering  and  bronzing,  8.40 
Repairs  to  elevator.  11.06 
Repairs  on  stamed  glass,  10.85 


Judges. 

James  Draper,  fruit,  850. uO 
Charles  Greenwood,  vege- 
tables. 50.00 
George  MeWilliani,  flowers.  50.00 
George  Mc William,  car  fares.  22.06 
William  McAllister,  flowers,  5.00 


Winter  Meetings. 
H.  L.  Frost.  10.00;  Mrs. 

Phila  Holmes,  13.00.  823.00 
J.  W.  Sanborn.  25.00; 

E.  H.  Forbush.  15.00,  40.00 
E.  W.  Breed.  5.00  :  E.  O. 

Orpet,  5.00.  10.00 
Mrs.  E.  Warren,  12.00; 

George  E.  Stone,  15.00.  27.00 
H.  M.  Howard.  12.00; 

F.  W.  Rane.  15.00,  27.00 
Entertaining  invited  guests.  13.50 
Progiammes.  15.00:  envel- 
opes and  stamps.  5.60,  20.60 

Stenographer.  6.00;  calcium 

light.  27.00,  33.00 


850.81 


8567.14 


06 


8194.10 
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Stationery  and  Postage. 
Stamped  envelopes  3.27  ; 

wrappers,  1.05,  $  4.32 

Stamps,  11.00;  account  books, 

4.65,  15.65 
Loose  leaf  binders,  1.10; 

envelopes,  .15,  1.25 
Postals,  8.50;  paper,  .30; 

rubber  bands,  .20,  9.00 
Letter  heads  and  envelopes,  6.50 


Printing. 

Schedules  of  premiums,  $86.25 

Premium  cards,  8.75 

Circulars,  children's  exhibi- 
tions, 6.25 

Binding  books  for  use  of 

judges,  4.00 

Schedules  of  exhibitions,  8.25 

Postal  notices,  Old  Home 

Week,  6.00 

Postal  notices,  invitation  to 

Hadwen  Park,  6.50 

Annual  transactions,  1906, 

Part  1,  30.00 

Postal  notices,  annual  meet- 
ing, 1907,  6.00 


Lighting. 
Worcester  Electric  Light 

Co.,  $487.12 

Worcester  Gas  Light  Co. ,  113.30 


Sundries. 
Taxes,  796.80;  watering 

street,  4.56,  $801.36 


$36.72 


$162.00 


$600.42 
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TntprPQt  nn  tpmiinrti rr  lnfin 

$6  46 

Water  for  hall    29  10-  for 

elevator,  70.29, 

99.39 

Telephone  service,  74.84; 

pnal    ^8  -iQ 

lOO,  oo 

Books,   12.66;  rent  of 

OA    A  A 

piano,  30.00, 

42.  bo 

•JO.  J. o 

Incidentals. 

Trucking",    .65;  labor, 

23.85;  vases,  6.00, 

830.50 

Evprcrrppn  for  dpporfiti  nor 

15  00 

Checkbook,  1.70;  adver- 

tising, 8.00, 

9.70 

Laundry,  7.63  ;  2  feather 

dusters   6  25 

13.88 

Moving    ashes,  15.67; 

pitv  rlirpptorv    3  00 

18.67 

"Rpnairincr  sidpwalk    1  78* 

1 1  V-  k7  till  1X1  V     0 1  vl  V    \  >  CllXV  ,      X.I  KJ  . 

towp]  s  20 

1.98 

F,Ynpnsps    Qpprptaiv  to  No 

Easton  and  Boston, 

4.85 

Damage  to  coats,  5.50; 

floor  Wfl"5T    1  70 

1 1 V J  V  ^  1       VV  <1  TV  ,    _1_  •  I  \J  , 

7  20 

Police,  17  nights,  46.75; 

in  a  i  o  hi  p  <^  10 

Express  on  spraying  appa- 

ratus, 

2.60 

Telescope,  26.55;  18  biooms 

4.37, 

30.92 

Repairing  poker,  .50; 

rubber  tubing,  .20, 

.70 

Railway  guides,   .50;  toilet 

paper,  .25, 

.75 

11,136.38 
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Brushes  and  material  for 

bronzing,  $3.50 
Pencils  and  ink,   .55,  exp. 

on  reports,  .45,  1.0$) 
Scrub  brushes,  soap  and 

washing  powder,  2.08 
Sponge,  .10;  ball  twine,  .10; 

corn  meal,  .16,  .36 
Cleaning  alley,  2.00:  tube 

scraper,  1.20,  3.20 
Mops  and  handles,  1.40; 

vent  cock,  .80  2.20 
Portrait  of  Senator  George 

F.  Hoar,  50.00 
Copper  plaque  for  President 

Hadwen,  29.00 
Paint  and  bronze  powder 

for  signs  and  dates,  7.20 

Old  Home  Week  decorations,  19.34 

Old  Home  Week  lunch,  18.07 
American  Civic  Association, 

membership,  3.00 
American  Pomological  Asso- 
ciation, membership,  2.00 
Dinner  for  invited  guests, 


Ivy  wreaths  and  carriage  hire, 
funerals  of  James  Draper 
and  President  Hadwen,  15.00 


October  10, 
Ice  for  the  season, 


6.50 
10.10 


$356.15 


Cash  Balances. 
In  Worcester  County  Inst. 

for  Savings,  $ 
In  Worcester  Mechanics 

Savings  bank, 


$1,036.84 


500.00 
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In  Clinton  Savings  Bank,  '$523.45 

In  Worcester  Five  Cents 

Savings  Bank,  1,000.00 

In  Worcester  Trust  Com- 
pany, 1,055.76 

 #4,116.05 


#12,556.64 

PERMANENT  FUNDS. 

Dewey  Fund. 

Balance  October  31,  1906,  #1,470.91 
Interest  added  during  year 

1907,  58.82 


1,529.73 

Less  amount  drawn  for 

books,  12.66 


Balance  October  31,  1907,  #1,517.07 

Eames  Fund. 

Balance  October  31,  1906,  #639.12 
Interest  added  during  1907,  24.18 


663.30 

Less  amount  drawn  for 

premiums,  24.50 


Balance  October  31,  1907,  #638.80 


#2,155.87 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  S.  Bacon,  Treasurer. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  November  4->  1907. 
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We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined 
the  accounts  of  Charles  S.  Bacon,  treasurer  of  the  Worcester 
County  Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1907,  and  find  the  same  correct  with  receipted  vouchers,  and 
the  balances  in  banks  and  trust  company  in  accordance  with  the 
within  statement. 

H.  WARD  MOORE, 
BEXJ.  C.  JAQUES, 

Auditois. 
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Resolutions  on  the  Death  of  James  Draper,  March 
18,  1907: 

As  members  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society, 
we  desiie  to  express  ourselves  individually  and  to  place  upon 
record  as  an  organization  our  deep  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  in 
the  death  of  our  late  associate,  James  Diaper.  For  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century  he  has  been  elected  annually  a  Trustee  of 
the  Society,  serving  on  many  committees,  always  cheerfully  and 
with  good  judgment,  and  has  rendered  valuable  service  many 
times. 

For  several  years  he  was  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  but  his 
great  love  and  enthusiasm  for  fruit  growing  made  him  valuable, 
and  when  the  Society  wanted  an  expert  judge  of  fruit,  he  was 
selected,  holding  the  office  sixteen  years.  It  was  not  a  desira- 
ble position,  but  his  faithful  service  and  conscientious  desire  to 
give  his  best  judgment  and  to  do  right  won  the  respect  and  en- 
dorsement of  all  exhibitors  aud  raised  the  standard  of  the  Fruit 
Exhibits.  And  as  citizens  of  the  city  of  Worcester  we  appre- 
ciate and  admire  his  interest  and  sound  judgment  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  public  parks.  His  interest  and  effort  in  the 
development  of  play  grounds,  home  and  school  gardens,  have 
endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  the  children . 

His  knowledge  and  love  of  trees  and  shrubs  made  him  a 
valuable  member  and  adviser  who  will  be  missed,  not  only  by 
the  members  of  this  Society,  but  the  city,  which  has  lost  a 
faithful  citizen  and  official. 

ADLN  A.  HIXON, 
ARTHUR  J.  MARBLE, 
ARTHUR  E.  HARTSHORN. 
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Resolutions  ok  the  Death  of  Obadiah  Brown  Had- 
wen,  October  24,  1907. 

Whereas,  death  has  again  invaded  the  ranks  of  the  Worcester 
Horticultural  Society,  and  he,  who  was  chief  among  us,  Oba- 
diah B.  Had  wen,  our  esteemed  and  devoted  President,  has 
passed  into  the  great  beyond,  October  24,  1907. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  this  Society  for  HO  years  ;  was 
one  of  its  Vice-Presidents  and  was  President  13  years  ;  and 
during  more  than  half  a  century  rendered  invaluable  service  to 
this  Society,  and  to  him,  more  than  any  other,  is  due  credit  for 
our  present  happy  and  prosperous  condition. 

Taken  suddenly  ill  at  his  home  on  Lovell  Stieet,  his  condi- 
tion was  comfortable  and  his  mind  peaceful  and  content ;  fully 
realizing  his  danger,  he  rested  as  complacently  in  the  face  of 
death  as  he  had  lived. 

At  his  beautiful  home  on  yonder  hill,  where  he  first  began 
his  successful  career,  where  lived  and  died  his  life  companion, — 
where  the  young  feet  of  his  chiidren  had  so  often  trod,  sur- 
rounded by  the  beautiful  trees  he  had  planted  with  his  own 
hands,  so  many  years  ago,  his  final  gaze  was  on  those  fertile 
fields,  subdued  by  his  strength,  and  while  the  gentle  zephyrs 
played  through  those  prolific  branches  and  whispered  in  his  ears 
the  history  of  those  earlier  years,  his  gentle  spirit  fled  away, 
and  left  but  the  memory  of  a  grand  and  finished  life. 

Wherefore,  Resolved,  that  we,  the  members  of  the  Worcester 
Horticultural  Society  in  annual  meeting  gathered,  seize  upon 
this  opportunity  of  putting  upon  our  records  and  heralding  to 
the  world  our  appreciation  of  him  whom  to  know  was  to  love, 
to  learn  of  was  to  respect. 

He  was  manly  and  dignified  ;  was  courageous,  yet  courteous  ; 
upright,  industrious,  honest  and  generous;  considejate  of  the 
rights  of  others  ;  one  whom  position  did  not  dignify,  but  who 
dignified  position  ;  flattery  was  neither  used,  nor  accepted  by 
him, — he  lived  to  bless  his  age  and  generation, — the  world  was 
better  because  he  lived  and  it  is  poorer  since  he  went  away. 

This  Commonwealth  has  lost  one  of  her  most  eminent  and 
respected  citizens  ;  the  city  has  lost  a  faithful  citizen  and  gen- 
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erous  benefactor,  the  Society  has  lost  one  who  was  eminent  yet 
modest,  who  was  earnest  yet  gentle,  and  we  have  each  lost  a 
friend. 

It  can  well  be  said  of  him  as  of  the  vase  in  which  roses  have 
been  distilled : 

"You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase,  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still." 

He  has  gone  from  our  midst,  but  the  memory  of  his  noble, 
useful  life  will  cling  to  us  till  this  whole  generation  has  passed 
away;  while  the  good  that  he  accomplished  will  continue  to 
stamp  his  virtues  upon  future  generations. 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions  be  spread  upon 
our  records,  given  to  the  press,  and  sent  to  his  remaining 
family  in  testimony  of  our  sympathy. 

CHARLES  W.  WOOD, 
JAMES  W.  STOCK  WELL, 
NATHANIEL  PAINE. 


ADIN   A.  HIXON 
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Thursday,  January  3,  1907. 


PRESIDENT  O.  B.  HAD  WEN'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

The  lecture  which  was  the  first  of  a  series,  was  in  the  main 
hall,  as  the  library  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
men  and  women  interested  in  the  scale. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Arthur  J.  Marble, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  winter  meetings,  and  also 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  suppression  of  the  scale. 
Mr.  Marble  announced  Mr.  Frost  as  the  lecturer  of  the  after- 
noon, but  said  prior  to  his  talk  President  O.  B.  Hadwen  would 
give  his  annual  address. 

President  Hadwen's  address  was  brief  and  after  touching 
on  the  work  of  the  society  and  welcoming  the  audience  to 
the  opening  lecture,  he  introduced  Mr.  H.  L.  Frost,  Boston, 
who  spoke  as  follows : 

SAN  JOSfi  SCALE. 
Appliances  and  Practical  Methods  for  Suppressing. 
By  H.  L.  Frost,  Boston. 

I  am  not  a  lecturer,  but  a  field  worker,  and  I  consider  it  an 
honor  to  speak  before  the  Worcester  Society,  of  which  I  have 
heard  so  much  for  its  good  work  on  all  sides. 

In  most  localities  they  are  simply  ignoring  the  San  Jose 
scale  and  allowing  their  trees  to  be  killed.  The  San  Jose 
scale  has  caused  more  discussion  for  three  years  in  regard  to 
methods  of  handling  it  than  any  other  insect,  and  even  experts 
do  not  agree  on  the  best  and  cheapest  methods  of  handling 
this  pest. 

San  Jose  scale  derives  its  name  from  its  being  found  in 
San  Jose  Valley,  Cal.  It  has  been  traced  by  the  United 
States  department  of  agriculture  to  northern  China,  which 
is  its  original  home.  Just  how  it  got  here  is  n't  known,  but 
it  may  have  been  brought  on  the  olives  by  the  Spanish. 
From  California  it  has  been  spread  over  the  entire  country 
by  nursery  stock.  In  three  years  it  has  increased  tremen- 
dously in  Massachusetts,  killing  many  orchards. 

The  individual  insect  is  round,  of  a  grayish  color,  about 
i- 1 6  of  an  inch  in  size,  about  the  size  of  a  pinhead. 
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One  great  trouble  with  the  San  Jose  scale  is  it  is  not 
noticed  until  it  has  become  very  abundant.  I  doubt  if  many 
of  you  have  seen  it  until  it  was  so  thick  the  tree  had  begun 
to  die.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  find  it  is  to  watch  the 
fruit.  Before  it.  becomes  very  thick  the  scale  will  invariably 
attach  itself  to  the  fruit  and  almost  always  around  the  blossom 
end. 

Many  have  thought  they  had  the  scale  because  of  red  spots 
on  fruits,  but  that  is  not  a  good  test,  as  many  varieties  of 
fruit  have  little  red  spots  and  unless  you  have  the  insect 
with  the  spot  you  cannot  be  sure  you  have  the  pest.  The 
tree  infested  with  the  pest  usually  dies  in  the  end. 

As  soon  as  you  see  a  tree  dying,  it  is  well  to  examine  it, 
especially  young  trees,  which  are  more  apt  to  be  affected. 
I  have  yet  to  find  a  large  planting  of  apple  trees,  set  out 
within  the  last  five  years,  free  from  the  San  Jose  scale.  The 
scale  is  also  much  more  prevalent  around  large  cities.  This 
may  be  due  to  greater  activity  in  planting  trees  and  ornamental 
shrubs  about  estates. 

The  scale  affects  something  like  160  varieties  of  fruits  and 
shrubs.  It  is  not  confined  to  fruit  trees.  There  are  many 
shrubs  affected,  the  Japanese  quince  being  one  of  the  worst. 
The  common  red  dogwood,  which  has  red  bark  in  the  fall 
and  which  you  may  recognize  by  that,  is  very  likely  to  be 
infested. 

A  large  number  of  plants  that  belong  to  the  rose  family 
are  good  feeding  spots  for  this  insect.  It  also  attacks  forest 
trees,  especially  the  willow.  To  grow  fruit  and  save  our 
trees  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  fight. 

The  adult  female  is  grayish.  In  the  spring  you  will  find 
some  very  small  winged  insects  on  the  trees  or  shrubs.  These 
are  the  male,  which  live  but  a  short  time.  During  the  winter 
the  female  lies  almost  dormant.  The  young  are  hatched 
•under  the  shell  and  in  the  spring  crawl  out. 

They  crawl  about  24  hours  seeking  a  place  to  lodge  and 
feed,  the  sap  being  sucked  through  a  long  proboscis  forced 
into  the  bark  of  the  tree.  A  female  will  produce  about  400 
young,  and  in  this  latitude  there  are  from  three  to  four  broods 
a  year. 

The  young  travel  around  for  about  26  or  27  hours.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  strength  to  live  much  longer  than 
that  before  it  comes  to  some  permanent  resting  place  The 
young  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  filament  on  which  it  seems 
to  live.  If  it  does  not  find  a  resting  place  within  the  26  or 
27  hours,  it  dies,.  In  the  meantime  this  filament  is  being 
drawn  on  and  produces  a  shell  with  which  it  covers  itself. 
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Fortunately  in  some  parts  of  the  country  native  parasites 
are  commencing  to  check  the  scale  sufficiently  so  that  it  is 
not  doing  the  serious  injury  it  is  doing  in  the  new  regions. 
The  parasite  killing  the  largest  number  of  insects  is  a  member 
of  the  family  in  which  our  common  lady  bug  is  found.  It 
is  a  small  black  beetle  and  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  scale. 

It  is  undecided  at  present  just  what  is  the  best  season 
for  fighting  the  scale.  Different  experts  vary  as  to  seasons, 
but  I  usually  advise  people  to  do  the  work  whenever  they 
can  when  the  trees  are  dormant.  Unfortunately  all  methods 
we  have  injure  the  foliage  of  the  tree.  If  found  in  the  summer 
all  you  can  do  is  to  nourish  the  tree  so  it  can  stand  the  attack 
of  the  pest. 

Until  three  or  four  years  ago,  whale  oil  soap  was  used  for 
spraying,  but  was  not  satisfactory.  In  fact,  I  would  advise 
no  one  to  try  to  use  any  of  the  petroleum  or  coal  oils. 

A  farmer  in  California  discovered  the  most  effective  ma- 
terial for  spraying.  He  used  to  dip  his  sheep  in  Australian 
wash,  and  decided  to  try  it  on  his  trees,  and  it  benefitted 
them  wonderfully.  This  wash  was  composed  of  salt,  lime 
and  sulphur.  Experts  discovered  that  the  salt  was  of  no 
benefit,  and  dropped  it.  Lime  and  sulphur  applied  as  near 
hot  as  possible,  when  the  trees  are  dormant,  is  the  best  remedy. 

The  formula  for  this  lime  and  sulphur  is  15  pounds  of  lime 
and  15  pounds  of  sulphur  to  50  gallons  of  water.  This  should 
be  boiled  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  hours  to  secure  the 
quickest  results.  About  five  or  six  gallons  of  water  should 
be  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then  the  lime  added,  and 
while  the  lime  is  bubbling  the  sulphur  with  four  or  five  gallons 
of  water,  should  be  poured  in. 

Add  enough  water  so  the  mixture  is  not  too  thick,  and 
boil  until  you  secure  a  reddish  color.  First  you  will  get  a 
yellow  color,  then  a  whitish,  but  until  you  secure  a  reddish 
or  crimson  color,  the  mixture  is  not  thoroughly  prepared, 
and  that  lack  of  boiling  causes  more  trouble  than  anything  else. 

I  would  recommend  that  you  use  the  Vermont  marble 
lime,  as  that  will  leave  little  sediment  or  refuse. 

It  is  impossible  to  use  this  mixture  where  you  have  any 
fences  or  buildings,  or  there  is  any  danger  of  the  wind  blowing 
it  towards  any  painted  building,  as  the  lime  and  sulphur 
will  take  the  paint  all  off.  It  is  hard  to  handle,  as  it  burns 
the  skin  wherever  it  strikes  it  in  any  quantity. 

I  find  that  the  men  who  work  to  the  best  advantage  cover 
their  faces  with  handkerchiefs,  only  leaving  a  space  open  for 
the  eyes.  Then  I  advise  everybody  to  wear  leather  gloves 
soaked  in  coal  tar. 
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Flour  of  sulphur  is  now  used,  as  it  is  cheap  and  just  as  good 
as  any  kind  of  sulphur.  That  will  cost  you  from  four  to  five 
cents  a  pound.  The  marble  lime  costs  $1.15  to  $1.20  a  gallon. 
The  mixture  ready  for  use  should  not  cost  much  more  than  two 
cents  per  gallon.  The  average  tree  would  require  from  10 
to  15  gallons.  For  the  small  trees,  three  or  four  years 
old,  the  expense  of  spraying  would  cost  from  6  to  50  cents 
per  tree. 

Mr.  Frost  mentioned  the  soluble  oils  and  other  remedies 
which  are  more  expensive  than  sulphur  but  which  he  recom- 
mends be  used  in  the  vicinity  of  buildings.  The  Target 
brand  of  " Scale  destroyer"  and  "Scalecide"  he  considers 
good. 

He  mentioned  the  great  damage  done  to  orchards  in  New 
York  State  and  the  inability  of  the  farmers  there  to  success- 
fully combat  the  scale. 

"In  closing,"  said  Mr.  Frost,  "I  will  just  mention  some 
of  the  spraying  apparatus  being  used.  I  never  advise  an 
expensive  pump.  The  Gould  force  pump  is  good  and  will 
not  cost  over  $20.  I  have  here  a  Niagara  gas  sprayer,  and 
here  there  is  no  apparatus  to  get  out  of  order  and  no  pump 
to  be  injured.  You  can  get  a  much  higher  pressure  from  a 
gas  engine  than  the  hand  pump.  I  should  not  recommend 
this,  however,  for  the  small  grower." 

At  the  end  of  the  talk,  the  subject  was  discussed  and  Mr. 
Frost  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks. 


Thursday,  January  10,  1907. 


USEFUL  BIRDS  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  HORTI- 
CULTURE. 

By  E.  H.  Forbush,  Massachusetts  Ornithologist. 

Illustrated  by  Stereopticon. 

My  subject  is  similar  to  one  given  several  years  ago  and 
I  may  be.  pardoned  if  I  vary  the  subject  a  little. 

There  are  in  this  state  about  360  species  of  birds,  and  of 
that  number  all  that  are  in  any  way  injurious  to  horticulture 
can  be  named  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  speak  of  some  of  these  birds  first  for  they  are  of  great 
interest  to  the  horticulturist. 

First,  let  us  take  the  robin.  We  all  know  that  robins 
are  very  active  creatures  and  require,  especially  when  growing, 
a  great  quantity  of  food.  The  amount  of  food  required  by 
a  young  robin  each  day  is  from  rather  more  than  its  own 
weight  to  about  twice  its  weight.  The  robin,  however,  is 
very  useful  in  destroying  beetles  and  other  insects  and  is 
really  of  more  benefit  to  farmers  than  to  fruit  growers,  but 
it  comes  into  play  as  a  useful  bird  in  the  orchard  when  insect 
pests  trouble  the  trees. 

Another  of  the  fruit-eating  birds  is  the  cedar-bird  or  cherry- 
bird.  The  cedar-bird  has  quicker  digestion  than  other  birds. 
It  takes  less  than  one-half  an  hour  for  the  food  to  pass  en- 
tirely through  the  alimentary  canal  so  when  it  feeds  on 
insect  pests  it  does  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  when  it  eats 
cherries  it  takes  only  a  few  cedar-birds  to  eat  all  the  fruit 
from  a  tree.  Even  the  birds  that  eat  fruit  do  much  more 
good  than  harm  and  the  fruit  grower  should  plan  some  way 
to  keep  both  the  birds  and  the  fruit.  I  have  found  that  by 
growing  Russian  mulberries  near  cultivated  fruits  I  can  pro- 
tect the  fruit  of  my  trees  and  garden  from  the  attacks  of 
birds. 

I  shall  next  call  your  attention  to  methods  of  attracting 
birds  about  the  farm  and  home  and  protecting  them  there. 
There  is  now  a  great  deal  of  interest  taken  in  bird  protection, 
and  it  is  well  that  this  is  so,  for  without  the  birds  we  should 
hardly  know  what  to  do  as  the  insect  pests  would  then  be- 
come far  more  abundant.    If  the  birds  were  all  destroyed, 
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what  would  happen?  One  professor  tells  us  that  all  trees 
and  all  animals  would  die;  another  that  in  three  or  four 
years  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground  would  be  covered  with 
insects,  there  would  be  a  great  increase  in  toads,  frogs,  snakes, 
spiders,  bats  and  creatures  of  that  sort.  This  is  not  so, 
however,  in  Italy,  for  there  where  small  birds  are  shot  for 
food,  the  people  are  able  to  raise  fruits  and  vegetables;  but 
there  they  have  a  great  number  of  lizards  that  keep  the  insect 
pests  in  check.  Without  the  birds  there  would  probably 
be  a  great  increase  of  insects  and  other  pests,  consequently 
far  more  insect  destruction  of  fruit  and  vegetation  than  there 
is  to-day. 

Young  birds  are  fed  almost  entirely,  with  the  exception 
of  the  English  sparrow,  on  insects,  worms  and  spiders. 

The  owls  are  very  useful,  though  at  times  it  may  take  a 
few  fowls.  Owls  destroy  mice  that  gnaw  the  bark  of  trees. 
They  also  feed  on  many  night-flying  insects  that  other  birds 
would  not  be  likely  to  catch. 

The  toad  is  useful  as  an  insect  destroyer  and  should  be 
protected. 

I  will  show  you  by  means  of  lantern  slides,  some  of  which 
are  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Reed,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Lyford  and  Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge,  all  of  Worcester,  some  of  my 
experiences  in  taking  care  of  and  protecting  birds  at  my  own 
place  in  Wareham,  Mass. 

We  begin  to  attract  the  birds  by  tying  pieces  of  suet  on 
the  trees  near  the  house.  Then  we  bring  the  suet  a  little 
nearer  and  finally  close  to  the  house.  We  put  up  a  bush  at 
a  window  and  put  suet  on  that  and  the  birds  come  right  up 
to  the  window  to  feed. 

Putting  suet  in  trees  about  the  orchard  to  attract  the 
birds  is  a  good  plan.  I  have  done  it  and  as  a  consequence 
have  found  my  trees  in  the  spring  quite  free  from  canker 
worms,  caterpillars  and  other  insects.  By  this  means  I  have 
been  able  to  grow  apples  in  seasons  when  my  neighbors 
could  not. 

The  downy  woodpecker  is  a  very  useful  bird  since  it  feeds 
on  the  coddling  moth,  piercing  the  scale  under  which  it  is 
hidden. 

We  had  at  one  window  what  we  called  the  birds'  Christmas 
tree  and  attracted  the  birds  to  it  by  putting  on  suet  and  other 
food,  such  as  seeds  for  the  sparrows.  The  birds  came  to  it 
in  great  numbers. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  attracting  birds  about,  the 
house  is  by  putting  up  nesting  boxes.  I  first  attracted 
chickadees  in  this  way.    They  are  very  useful  birds  as  they 
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will  kill  more  injurious  insects  than  most  other  birds.  They 
practically  clear  the  trees,  within  feeding  range  of  their 
nests. 

There  need  not  be  any  money  expended  in  preparing 
nesting  boxes.  Fruit  cans,  milk  cans,  common  boxes  and 
the  like  can  be  used.  Tin  cans  are  just  as  good  as  anything 
for  some  birds.  Of  course  if  any  one  desires  to  build  large, 
ornamental  bird  houses,  it  is  well  enough  to  have  them  but 
they  are  usually  occupied  by  the  English  sparrow.  Phoebes, 
swallows  and  robins  will  come  to  out-buildings  and  sheds. 
We  have  simply  to  note  the  wild  berry  bush  that  a  certain 
bird  desires,  plant  it  and  we  have  the  bird.  The  Juneberry 
is  liked  by  nearly  all  birds.  Fruiting  vines  are  useful  in 
attracting  the  birds.  It  is  a  good  plan  also  to  put  out  a 
certain  amount  of  nesting  material.  The  humming  bird  has 
a  peculiar  kind  of  usefulness.  It  feeds  on  small  insects  that 
infest  tubular  flowers.  It  has  also  a  part  in  the  pollenization 
of  flowers.  It  is  well  for  fruit  growers  to  plant  the  trumpet 
flower  to  attract  humming  birds. 

By  having  woodland  near  our  orchards  we  may  have  birds 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  attracted  there  and  the  orchards 
are  better  protected  from  insects.  It  is  well  to  leave  some 
dead  trees  for  the  woodpeckers  for  there  is  no  way  to  protect 
our  woodlots  from  borers  unless  we  have  the  woodpecker. 

A  good  water  supply  has  much  to  do  with  preventing  birds 
from  eating  fruit.  Dr.  Hodge  has  a  fountain  on  his  premises 
and  to  this  the  birds  flock  from  all  quarters  to  bathe  and  to 
drink. 

Many  people  believe  that  the  tent  caterpillar  is  not  eaten 
by  birds  but  I  have  found  that  birds  destroy  a  great  number 
of  this  species  when  the  caterpillars  are  small.  They  do  not 
swallow  the  larger  caterpillars  on  account  of  their  hair,  but 
I  have  found  that  where  birds  are  plentiful  there  is  very 
little  trouble  with  caterpillars. 

There  is  something  peculiar  about  the  attitude  of  squirrels 
toward  birds.  Some  squirrels  seem  to  have  a  criminal  strain 
in  them.  These  will  destroy  birds  while  others  will  do  them 
no  harm.  This  trait  is  not  confined  to  any  one  kind  of 
squirrel  although  the  red  squirrels  are  the  most  destructive. 
When  you  observe  that  the  parent  birds  are  disturbed  at 
the  approach  of  a  squirrel,  you  may  know  that  the  squirrel 
is  a  bird  destroyer  and  should  be  killed.  There  is  no  great 
danger  of  a  serious  reduction  of  birds  by  native  natural 
enemies. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  bird  protection.  It  has 
become  evident  to  all  who  have  investigated  the  matter  that 
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birds,  particularly  the  larger  species,  have  been  decreasing 
in  number  with  alarming  rapidity  and  that  this  decrease 
is  mainly  due  to  persecution  by  man. 

The  American  Ornithologists  Union,  realizing  that  manv 
species  were  in  danger  of  extermination,  has  been  organizing 
forces  for  bird  protection  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
until  at  last  a  movement  in  this  direction  has  been  inaugurated. 
Through  their  efforts  the  seabirds  have  been  protected  in 
their  breeding  places  along  the  shores  of  the  United  States; 
Audubon  societies  have  been  organized  in  most  of  the  States 
and  improved  laws  for  the  protection  of  birds  have  been 
enacted.  Within  the  last  two  years  this  movement  has 
crystallized  in  the  incorporation  and  endowment  of  the 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  through  the  lead- 
ership of  its  president,  William  Dutcher  of  New  York. 

This  association  has  assumed  the  care  of  the  wild  birds 
of  the  country  and  is  engaged  in  securing  better  and  more 
uniform  laws  in  all  the  States.  Its  work  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  great  era  in  bird  protection. 


Thursday,  January  17,  1907. 

ECONOMIC  SOURCES  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 
By  Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  Gilmanton,  N.  H. 

Formerly  of  New  Hampshire,  Missouri  and  Utah  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experimental  Stations. 

There  has  been  a  feeling  that  New  England  soils  are  sterile 
and  that  sterility  of  the  soil  or  the  lack  of  valuable  plant 
food  was  really  the  thing  that  drove  away  from  our  borders 
to  the  very  fertile  West  so  many  of  our  sons  and  daughters. 
I  have  always  differed  with  people  on  this  point.  New  Eng- 
land soils  are  not  sterile;  they  are  stubborn.  If  you  look  for 
the  place  where  man  has  made  most  of  himself  you  will  find 
it  will  be  on  the  hard  hills  of  New  England  or  Scotland,  where 
the  crops  are  at  a  zenith. 

The  crop  of  the  people  are  in  exact  ratio  to  the  intellect 
of  the  people.  Our  sons  never  went  out  of  our  borders  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  possibilities  of  crops  here.  When  the 
shriek  of  the  steam  whistle  called  the  boys  out  on  the  prairies 
to  found  empire  states,  it  found  here  both  the  genius  and  the 
ambition  to  possess  and  develop  that  country.  I  believe 
that  we  shall  solve,  and  solve  successfully,  the  economic 
sources  of  plant  food.  We  have  farms  that  are  narrow,  but 
farms  of  great  possibility,  stubborn,  but  that  is  what  brings 
the  man  out.  There  is  no  lack  of  opportunity  right  here  in 
Massachusetts. 

I  left  the  opportunities  in  the  West  to  take  up  the  ancestral 
farm  in  New  Hampshire,  with  the  belief  that  out  of  these 
hills  there  would  be  a  good  measure,  and  there  has  been. 
The  fertilizing  of  every  acre  every  year,  and  of  carrying  out 
and  making  productive  the  sections  of  the  farm  that  before 
yielded  only  nature's  return. 

What  are  nature's  returns  in  New  England?  It  takes  five 
acres  to  pasture  a  cow.  The  opportunities,  including  capital, 
labor,  machinery,  fine  markets,  the  one  thing  lacking  being 
plant  food.  The  presence  of  all  the  other  things  is  a  reason 
and  an  opportunity  for  looking  for  sources  of  economic  plant 
food.  As  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of  plant  food,  I'd  till 
the  ground  every  other  year.    It  is  customary  to  cultivate 
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the  soil  here  two  years  out  of  seven,  but  I  till  mine  every  four 
out  of  eight. 

As  a  second  source  of  plant  food,  I  would  recommend  the 
rotation  of  crops  as  a  means  of  preserving  fertility.  The 
roots  of  no  two  plants  ever  occupy  the  same  area  of  soil. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  make  one  crop  help  to  feed  the  other. 
Potatoes  are  the  cheapest  source  of  assuring  soil  fertility. 
That  muck  contains  nitrogen,  and  that  on  his  farm  he  used 
it  to  good  advantage.  He  also  uses  irrigation.  In  the  50's 
my  father  adopted  irrigation  and  had  the  largest  irrigation 
plant  east  of  Utah.  Water  is  an  antidote  to  drouth.  There 
are  many  acres  in  Massachusetts  that  can  be  irrigated. 

Regarding  chemical  fertilizers,  I  recommend  them.  Chemi- 
cals are  plant  food.  I  know  of  very  few  problems  in  farming 
in  which  you  can  say  it  is  so,  but  in  this  case  you  can  really 
say  that  chemicals  are  plant  food.  You  can  take  a  dish  of 
water,  and  by  adding  fertilizer,  you  can  grow  a  complete 
plant.  Nature  never  lies,  and  when  you  find  that  this  chemi- 
cal element  makes  plants  grow,  you  can  be  sure  it  is  a  plant 
food.  I  think,  however,  that  farmers  can  prepare  their  fer- 
tilizers from  raw  material  much  cheaper  than  they  can  buy 
the  preparations.  In  my  estimation  by  buying  the  raw 
material  the  farmer  can  save  between  30  and  40  per  cent, 
on  the  cost.  The  fertilizer  should  be  put  on  intelligently, 
according  to  the  farm  needs. 


Thursday,  January  24,  1907. 


THE  WILD  FLOWERS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
By  Mrs.  Phila  P.  Holmes,  Fiskdale. 

"The  study  of  flowers  is  the  most  rational  of  all  recreations. 
It  elevates  the  mind,  and  constantly  reminds  us  of  the  great 
God,  whose  hand  is  imprinteo!  on  every  leaf  and  flower." 

Cultivated  flowers  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
but  the  wild  products  of  nature  are  a  wonder  and  a  new 
delight  every  spring  time.  Buds  of  white,  yellow,  and  blue 
appear  upon  the  hillsides,  and  open  their  petals  to  the  sun- 
shine; we  welcome  each  little  wild  flower  as  newly  discovered 
ambassadors  of  summer  land. 

When  mother  Earth  doffs  her  blanket  of  fleecy  down,  let 
us  journey  through  the  woodlands  and  meadows,  seeking 
the  haunts  of  some  of  these  precious  flowers.  First,  let  us 
wander  into  the  meadow.  We  espy  rising  from  its  watery 
bed  the  Skunk  Cabbage.  Near  by  we  perceive  amidst  rusty 
leaves,  the  fuzzy  little  blue  buds  of  Hepatica  or  Liverwort. 
Peeping  up  amidst  a  group  of  round,  green  leaves  we  see  a 
cluster  of  tiny  pink,  or  white,  fragrant  blossoms:  This,  the 
Epizaca  repens  or  Trailing  Arbutus,  blooms  often  on  the 
very  edge  of  a  melting  snowdrift. 

Proceeding  on  our  way,  soon  we  espy  a  crumpled  curled-up 
leaf  wrapped  in  papery  bracts,  cradling  the  young  erect 
flower  bud,  of  the  snow  white  Blood  Root.  As  we  stand  ad- 
miring these  dainty  forest  children  a  gentle  touch'  causes 
us  to  look  upward  and  we  behold  a  group  of  tall,  slender 
wands  tipped  with  silver  gray,  or  gilded  with  shining  gold — 
the  Pussy  Willows,  sure  harbingers  of  spring.  Shaded  by 
these  silky  rods,  the  Wood  Anemone  near,  nods  upon  its 
fragile  stem,  a  solitary  white  flower  often  tinted  with  pink 
or  faintest  purple.  Beside  it  trembles  its  cousin,  Rue  A  nemone, 
whose  clusters  of  pink  or  white  blossoms  vie  with  the  frosty 
white  tiny  Star  Flower  near,  while  close  by  the  graceful 
Twisted  Stalk  sways  its  small  purplish  pink  bells. 

Not  far  away,  we  see  "a  feathery  ball  of  bloom,"  the 
Dwarf  Ginseng,  whose  round,  pungent,  sweet,  nut-like  root 
gives  it  the  name,  Ground  Nut.  In  the  seams  of  the  rocky 
cliffs,  we  notice  rosettes  of  fresh,  green  leaves  and  clusters 
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of  tiny  white,  five-pointed  star  flowers  of  the  Early  Saxifrage 
which  has  been  thought  to  cause  the  clefts  in  the  rocks  among 
which  it  grows.  On  the  banks  of  a  rippling  stream  a  gleam 
of  gold  proclaims  the  Cowslip  or  Marsh  Marigold. 

Wending  onward  the  singing  brook  laves  the  clustered 
roots  of  blue,  white,  and  yellow  Violets.  Of  these  one  hun- 
dred species  are  recorded,  about  twenty  in  the  New  England 
vStates.  Under  the  Maple  trees  with  their  racemes  of  crimson 
beauty,  we  espy  the  beautiful  Lady's  Slipper  with  its  pink 
balloon-like  blossom.  On  a  knoll  not  far  away,  swaying  from 
its  leaf-clasped  stem  gleams  its  fair  little  sister,  Yellow  Lady's 
Slipper,  called  by  the  French  "The  Virgin's  Sabot."  Near 
stands  the  Nodding  Trillium  and  Painted  Trillium,  with 
broad  three-parted  leaf  and  white  satin  textured  flowers, 
and  their  sister  Purple  Trillium  or  Wake  Robin.  It  is  said 
the  first  flowers  opening  on  earth  were  members  of  the  Lily 
family,  resembling  Trilliums.  Rivalling  this  flower  stands 
Jack-In-The-Pulpit.  Looking  within  the  purple  or  green 
space  we  shall  find  the  true  flowers,  minute,  greenish  yellow, 
clustered  on  the  base  of  a  smooth  club-shaped  spadix.  By 
its  side  nods  Mealy  Bellwort  ringing  its  golden  bells,  and 
Sessile  Scered  Bellwort  or  Wild  Oats,  with  small  cream  colored, 
drooping  flowerets.  Close  beside,  grows  False  Solomon's 
Seal  with  a  feathery  plume  of  greenish  white  flowers,  bearing 
no  resemblance  to  the  true  Solomon's  Seal  near,  concealing 
its  bell-shaped  flowers  beneath  its  leaves — the  stem  dying, 
leaves  a  round  scar  on  the  root,  whose  outline  suggested  the 
seal  of  Israel's  wise  king. 

On  all  sides  we  espy  beds  of  pretty  little  plants  with  racemes 
of  tiny  white  stars.  Canada  Mayflower — Shading  these  with 
its  broad  lace  work  leaf,  and  white  umbrella-shaped  umbels, 
stands  the  Sarsaparilla,  whose  aromatic  root  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  real  sarsaparilla.  Our  attention  is  attracted 
to  the  Clintonia  near,  a  smooth  elegant  plant  with  large, 
dark  green  shining  leaves  and  yellow  bell-like  flowers. 

Beside  some  rocks  we  find  the  Wild  Ginger  Plant  with 
odd,  purplish  brown  flowers,  borne  at  the  base  of  the  long- 
stemmed  leaves,  and  among  the  bogs  the  wonderful  Pitcher 
Plant  expands  its  red,  and  yellow  pitcher-shaped  leaves  to 
the  sunshine,  enticing  unwary  insects  to  a  sweetly  fatal 
feast.  Down  among  the  grasses  grows  the  Dwarf  Camel 
with  prettily  veined  leaves,  and  small  greenish  flowers. 

In  a  wooded  hollow  Dog  Tooth  Violet  rings  its  long  yellow 
bells,  and  as  we  penetrate  into  the  forest  suddenly  we  gaze 
into  fairy  land,  for  all  the  shrubs  around  are  dressed  in  rosy 
light,  and  the  air  shimmers  with  perfume.    It  is  the  Azalea 
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or  Swamp  Pink — a  beautiful  shrub,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
covered  with  clusters  of  pink  or  white  sweet  scented  flowers. 
Near  by  the  Hawthorn  or  White  Thorn  Bush  flaunts  its  bou- 
quets of  white  thorn-protected  blossoms.  Of  this  plant 
there  are  thirteen  distinct  varieties. 

As  we  journey  onward,  we  admire  the  fleecy  white  plumes 
of  Meadow  Sweet,  or  gaze  at  the  Dogwood,  on  our  way,  of 
which  there  are  at  least  nine  varieties.  Out  in  the  meadow 
the  grass  is  dotted  with  bits  of  royal  gold,  and  countless 
bright  little  Dandelions  smile  up  into  our  faces;  this  flower 
is  found  throughout  the  civilized  world.  On  firmer  ground 
is  seen  Fringed  Polygola,  its  tiny  blossom  suggesting  flocks 
of  small  rosy  butterflies  nestling  among  the  grasses.  Here 
we  find  the  red  and  yellow  Betony  or  Lousewort  with  spikes 
of  loose  tubular  flowers.  Here  glows  the  Lupine  with  palm- 
shaped  leaves,  and  long  stem,  covered  with  alternate  blossoms 
of  a  vivid  blue.  A  delicious  breath  of  perfume  indicates 
the  presence  of  Shin  Leaf,  so-called  from  the  custom  of  apply- 
ing the  leaves  to  bruises,  or  wounds. 

Down  in  damp  places,  we  find  strange  parasitic  plants: 
Indian  Pipe,  colorless,  cold  and  clammy;  One  Flowered  Cancer 
Root  with  brownish  stem  and  yellow  flower;  Coral  Root,  its 
root  stalk  branched  like  coral  and  raceme  of  small  red  and 
yellow  flowers;  Pine  Sap  resembling  Indian  Pipe  but  flowers 
clustered  in  a  raceme;  Beech  Drops  desiring  nourishment  from 
the  roots  of  beech  trees. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  these  ghostly  plants  glows  the  Painted 
Cup,  and  all  over  the  pastures  and  bleak  hillsides  Mountain 
Laurel  beautifies  every  dark  recess  with  her  dainty  clusters 
of  bloom;  and  her  near  of  kin,  Sheep  Laurel,  with  narrow 
evergreen  leaves  and  crimson  pink  flowers  is  a  feast  of  beauty 
to  the  flower  lover.  Here,  too,  we  find  Casydolis  with  leaves 
like  little  ferns,  and  dainty  heart-shaped  pink  and  yellow 
blossoms,  and  in  cool  shady  nooks  gather  clusters  of  White 
Baneberry  and  the  Golden  Ragwort  which  resembles  small 
yellow  daisies,  and  admire  the  fragrant  white  flowers  of 
Prince's  Pine,  and  its  twin  sister  Spotted  Pipsissewa  and  we 
may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  espy  a  spike  of  Purple  Fringed 
Orchid  or  the  Green  Orchid  found  in  evergreen  woods.  We 
closely  examine  the  small  elegant  flowers  of  the  Spreading 
Dogbane  close  by.  Rabinesque  states  that  from  the  stem 
of  this  plant  may  be  obtained  a  thread  similar  to  hemp, 
from  the  pods,  cotton;  from  the  blossoms,  sugar.  A  strange 
odor  causes  us  to  glance  at  the  Carrion  Flower  twining  over 
the  rocks  near  by,  while  the  Wild  Roses  greet  us  on  every 
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side  over-shadowing  the  tiny  Rabbit's  Foot  Clover  clustering 
in  every  open  space. 

In  the  meadow  near  by  we  observe  the  purplish  pink  sprays 
of  Rhododendron  Rhodora  resembling  the  Azalea,  and  admire 
the  Blue  Flag,  or  Iris.  Common  in  the  wood,  attractive 
also  with  its  marginal  flat-topped  clusters  of  cream  white 
flowers,  blooms  Hobble  Bush  or  Wayfaring  Tree.  Dainty 
and  pure  from  the  wet  meadow  bogs  gleam  the  upright  little 
spathes  of  Wild  Colla,  and  everywhere  the  Common  Thistle 
is  in  evidence  with  rough  stem,  purplish  crimson  tubular 
flowers. 

Passing  into  the  marshes  we  find  the  deadly  Water  Hem- 
lock, whose  roots  contain  the  most  deadly  vegetable  poison 
native  to  our  country.  Water  Avens  also  sways  her  purple 
bells  of  evenings  here.  Here  is  found  the  greenish  flower 
stalks  of  Thimbleweed,  and  the  tall  purple  stems  and  white 
racemes  of  Garget  or  Pokeweed. 

Among  the  bogs  of  early  summer  the  radiant  orchid  Calo- 
pogon  rises  from  its  dewy  bed,  while  the  Monkey  Flower 
grins  from  a  hummock  near  by,  and  in  moist  shady  places 
appears  Common  Milkwort,  looking  like  tiny  pink  clover 
heads. 

As  the  showers  and  sunshine  of  May  usher  in  summer 
heat  and  growth,  we  look  for  the  hardier  belles  of  summer. 
Into  the  fields  and  beside  the  beaten  paths  we  wander.  Here 
we  find  the  Buttercups  of  golden  hue;  Shakespeare  tells  us 
"they  do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight."  The  Daisies  or 
"Eye  of  the  day"  as  Chaucer  said  500  years  ago.  The 
Strawberry  Blossom,  of  whose  fruit  it  has  been  said  "  Doubtless 
God  could  have  made  a  better  berry,  but  doubtless  God 
never  did."  And  in  hot  sunny  fields,  Black-eyed  Susan 
whose  flower-heads  are  composed  of  from  to  to  20  orange 
yellow  rays  around  a  conical  purple  brown  disk,  while  the 
yellow  Star  Grass  and  Blue  eyed  Grass,  "little  sister  of  the 
stately  Blue  Flag,"  nod  and  wave  to  us  as  we  pass. 

On  our  way  we  notice  the  Skull  Cap  or  Helmet  Flower, 
attracted  by  its  curious  shape.  As  near  a  brookside  as 
possible,  we  find  the  Turtle  Head  with  white  or  pinkish  flowers. 
It  has  been  called  "The  closed  white  Gentian."  Where 
land  has  been  newly  burned  over  Fire  Weed  or  Great  Willow 
Herb  masses  its  purplish,  pink-hued  blossoms,  vying  with 
the  golden  clusters  of  Loosestrife  blooming  by  its  side.  The 
tall  Sumachs  beside  the  way,  hold  aloft  their  emerald  plumes, 
protecting  the  lowly  blue  spikes  of  Lobelia  or  Indian  Tobacco, 
and  the  yellow-eyed  Primrose  whose  dainty  breath  is  the 
perfection  of  fragrance.    Brightening  the  open  woods  and 
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roadsides  blooms  the  pale  purple  flower  of  Wild  Geranium 
or  Cranesbill,  and  the  graceful  Columbine,  loYed  by  Emerson, 
attracts  attention,  each  tiny  gold-lined,  red-cupped  chalice 
holding  a  drop    of  nectar. 

Everywhere  we  encounter  a  bushy,  bright  yellow-flowered 
plant,  found  in  nearly  every  State — Wild  Indigo,  so-named 
because  yielding  a  substitute  for  Indigo. 

Bordering  lanes  and  streams,  with  its  spreading  white 
flower-clusters  in  summer  and  dark  berries  in  autumn  Common 
Elder  is  everywhere  noticeable;  and  naming  with  tropical 
coloring  masses  of  Butterfly  Weed  light  up  the  landscape. 
While  Horse  Balm  scents  the  air  with  lemon  fragrance,  min- 
gling with  the  patches  of  Blue  Vetch  and  Common  Tare  climb- 
ing over  the  wall,  almost  covering  the  yellow  spikes  of  the 
little  plant  called  Butter -and- Eggs  or  Toad  Flax.  Brighten- 
ing many  shady  nooks  the  bushy  Steironema  Ciliatum  puts 
forth  bright  yellow  wheel-shaped  blossoms,  contrasting  with 
the  white  feathery  clusters  of  New  Jersey  Tea.  During  the 
Revolution  the  leaves  of  this  plant  were  used  for  tea.  Near 
by  Purple  Gerardice  gleams  with  a  purple  mass  of  color, 
While  Wild  Mint  calls  attention  by  its  fragrance,  and  the 
tall  Joe  Pye  Weed  tinges  with  crushed  strawberry  tint  the 
lowlands,  while  throughout  the  country,  Self  Heals1  short, 
close,  purple  spikes  can  be  found  along  the  roadside. 

We  pause  to  examine  Indian  Cucumber  Root  with  greenish 
yellow  floweret  and  cucumber-shaped  root.  On  the  grassy 
banks  by  the  roadside,  tiny  flowerets  bloom  and  fade.  The 
meek  little  blue-tinted  Bluets  or  Quaker  Ladies,  Red  Beaded 
Sorrel  and  Ladies  Sorrel,  with  acid  cloYer-like  leaflets  which 
"sleep"  at  night.  Catnip  with  spikes  of  pale  purple  flowers 
and  aromatic  odor,  Yellow  Hop  Clover  recognized  in  Ireland 
as  the  true  shamrock,  Red  and  White  Clover  beloved  by  bees 
and  butterflies,  feathery  Robin's  Plantain,  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  composite  family,  Caraway  with  fine  dust- 
like flowers  and  spicy  seeds,  Thoroughwort  with  closely  clus- 
tered corymb  of  white  flowerets,  Hardhack  with  bright  spires 
of  pink  bloom.  In  the  swamp  near  by  shines  the  Grass  of 
Parnassus  like  a  fairy  star.  Here  Virginia  Creeper,  one  of 
our  most  beautiful  natiYe  vines,  festoons  brush  and  trees 
with  its  graceful  tendrils,  often  being  confused  with  Poison 
Ivy  which  it  resembles,  except  that  the  leaves  of  Poison  Ivy 
are  divided  into  three  leaflets.  Virginia  Creeper  leaves  being 
five  divided.  Along  the  paths  twist  and  twine  the  slender 
stems,  set  with  delicate  lilac  blossoms  of  the  ill-named  Hog 
Peanut  mingling  with  the  three-forked  tendrils  and  greenish 
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white  blossoms  of  the  Wild  Balsam  Apple,  and  the  dark  purple 
fragrant  flowers  of  the  Wild  Bean  or  Ground  Nut.  Over  the 
walls  twines  the  Wild  Clematis  wearing  white  bouquets  in 
summer  and  feathery  plumes  in  autumn,  mingling  with  the 
Bitter  sweet' s  greenish  white  blossoms,  while,  gracefully  climbs 
the  Wild  Grape  Vine  with  yellowish  white  umbels  of  pene- 
trating sweetness,  and  the  dainty  Coronilla  of  English  birth, 
with  vetch-like  leaves. 

Beside  the  woodland  path  nods  the  wax-like  flowers  and 
shining  leaves  of  the  aromatic  Wintergreen.  Here,  too,  the 
Wild  Hyacinth  of  New  England,  or  Ladies  Tresses,  perfumes 
the  air  with  its  slender  fragrant  white  spikes.  Noticeable 
in  the  fields  near  by  is  seen  St.  Johnswort  with  bright  yellow 
flowers  and  branching  stems,  of  this  plant  twenty-six  species 
are  recorded. 

The  margins  of  the  brooklet  are  dotted  with  the  fragile 
blossoms  and  arrow-shaped  leaves  of  the  Arrow  Head,  and 
in  the  still  pools  the  blue,  closely  spiked  flowers  of  Pickerel 
Weed  are  found;  here,  also,  the  queen  of  lilies — White  Pond 
Lily,  raises  her  pure  snowy  petals. 

On  firmer  ground  we  pluck  the  Tansy,  called  Bitter  Buttons, 
with  deep  yellow,  flat-topped  flower  clusters,  and  scented, 
toothed  leaflets.  Here  thrives  Milkweed  with  tiny  crowded 
pink  blossoms,  and  the  beautiful  Purple  Raspberry  resembling 
a  wild  rose  in  color  and  shape.  Near  cultivated  regions,  is 
found  a  pretty  cherry  plant  emigrating  from  England,  called 
Bouncing  Bet,  while  Wild  Turnip,  though  often  termed  a 
troublesome  weed,  possesses  a  delicate  beauty  in  its  golden 
racemes. 

As  September,  the  royal  month,  dawns  upon  us  "The 
Purple  A^sters  bloom  in  clouds  in  every  sunny  nook"  and 
along  the  roadsides  droops  the  Golden  Rod.  Of  this  regal 
child  of  Nature  there  are  eighty  species  native  to  the  United 
vStates.  Among  the  autumn  flowers  the  stout  leafy  stems 
and  purple  blossoms  of  Blazing  Star  are  noticeable.  The 
Wood  Lily  and  Meadow  Lily  gleam  and  glow  in  the  fields 
near  by,  while  massed  along  the  path  appears  the  pretty 
daisy-like  blossoms  of  a  strong-scented  plant,  called  May 
Weed.  Here,  too,  grows  Canadian  Burnet,  its  wavy,  white 
spikes  towering  above  Vipers  Bugloss  or  Blue  Weed  from 
across  the  sea;  this  coarse,  bristly  plant  produces  beautiful, 
pinkish  buds  and  bright-hued  blossoms.  Here,  too,  the  deli- 
cate white  umbels  of  Wild  Carrot,  called  "Queen  Anne's 
lace,"  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  field. 

In  the  wet  meadows  Iron  Weed  adds  its  deep  purple  hue 
to  the  picture  on  Nature's  canvas,  and  everywhere  in  the 
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open  thicket  is  seen  Wild  Lettuce,  whose  unusual  height  and 
lobed  leaves  render  it  conspicuous,  as  it  shades  the  slender 
purple  spikes  of  Blue  Vermin  at  its  foot.  Near  by  Yarrow 
confronts  us  with  feathery  leaf  and  terminal  clusters  of  pink 
or  white  blossoms.  Beside  this  famous  plant  Golden  Alex- 
ander rears  her  golden  crown,  and  Wild  Sunflower  lifts  its 
bright  head  sunward.  Near  Sweet  Pepper  Bush,  so-called 
from  the  seed-pods  resembling  pepper  corns,  permeates  the 
thicket,  with  sweet  perfume,  while  Pink  Knot  Weed  directs 
attention  to  some  neglected  nook,  and  spikes  of  Silver  Rod 
light  up  the  dark  woods,  together  with  the  panicled  Hawk 
Weed,  and  the  globular  heads  of  Button  Bush,  whose  flower 
heads  have  a  jasmine-like  fragrance,  while  Pearly  Everlasting 
and  Fragrant  Everlasting  dot  the  waysides,  all  proving  that 
summer  is  swiftly  passing.  Later,  when  the  glory  of  the 
summer  has  nearly  faded  away,  the  Cardinal  Flower  lights 
up  the  brookside  with  a  fiery  glow;  side  by  side  it  stands 
with  Jewel  Plant,  whose  each  golden  floweret  droops  like  a 
tiny  ear-drop,  overshadowing  the  Fringed  Gentian  and  Closed 
Gentian,  twin  sisters  of  Heaven's  own  blue. 

Early  in  November  the  slightly  fragrant  yellow  blossoms 
of  Witch  Hazel  can  be  seen. 


Thursday,  January  31,  1907. 

HORTICULTURAL  ACCESSORIES. 
Edward  O.  Orpet, 

Superintendent  for  Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer,  South  Lancaster. 

Edward  W.  Breed,  Landscape  Gardener,  Clinton. 

William  N.  Craig,  North  Eastern,  was  to  have  been  the 
speaker  but  owing  to  sudden  illness  was  unable  to  be  present 
and  the  above  addressed  the  audience. 

Mr.  Orpet  explained  many  of  the  niceties  in  growing 
orchids,  violets,  grapes,  apricots,  peaches  and  melons,  also 
strawberries,  beans  and  other  vegetables,  during  the  winter 
under  glass — the  trouble  with  the  greenhouse  and  the  success 
with  ivory  soap  in  spraying — as  a  professional  gardener  I 
know  of  nothing  so  successful  with  all  insects  taken  in  season. 

Mr.  Breed  gave  many  points  on  attractive  grounds,  foun- 
tains, and  water  courses,  sun  dials,  vases  and  seats,  description 
of  Italian  gardens.  President  Hadwen,  Secretary  Hixon  and 
several  members  continued  the  discussion.  Adjourned  with 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Orpet  and  Mr.  Breed. 


Thursday,  February  7,  1907. 

FLOWERS  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT. 
Mrs.  Edward  Warren,  Leicester. 

Annuals  are  the  rank  and  file  of  the  flowering  kingdom. 
They  will  always  do  more  for  you  than  you  do  for  them. 
Very  quick  to  respond  to  extra  care. 

One  person's  pleasure  consists  of  looking  over  the  straight 
and  regular  rows  of  color;  they  are  methodical — everything 
must  be  exact.  Another  delights  in  groups  and  masses  with 
a  background  of  green.  Then  others  like  to  see  what  nature 
can  do;  they  fertilize  and  prune  for  size  and  perfection  of 
color.  I  think  one  of  our  greatest  troubles  is  in  the  scarcity 
of  plants  and  absence  of  flowers.  It  would  be  well  to  study 
climate  and  soil  conditions  that  we  may  get  the  largest  returns. 

Our  first  mistake  is  in  the  selection  of  seed.  We  are  gov- 
erned by  the  gorgeous  catalogues  and  description  therein. 
After  planting  I  watch  for  days  and  days.  Some  come  up 
and  others  that  I  expected  grand  results  from,  fail  to  appear. 
When  we  buy,  it  is  better  to  keep  near  good,  honest  forms, 
but  not  to  believe  nature  has  produced  all  novelties  since 
last  season.  I  prefer  to  buy  seed  to  raising  my  own.  We 
are  not  all  Luther  Burbanks.  If  you  don't  believe  it  save 
some  of  your  best  and  select  from  some  reliable  seedsman  and 
you  will  understand  that  seed  growing  is  a  science. 

Sowing  the  seed  in  the  house,  use  shallow  boxes,  coarse 
material  in  the  bottom  for  drainage;  sift  the  top  soil  and  firm 
it  around  the  edges  and  corners  before  planting.  I  sometimes 
cover  with  glass,  cloth  or  paper  until  the  seed  breaks  the 
ground,  then  shade  the  ground  part  of  the  day.  When  they 
get  their  second  leaves  or  are  ready  to  transplant  I  find  the 
most  trying  time.  Some  will  damp  off,  but  you  will  be 
successful  with  a  fair  percentage. 

Last  spring  it  was  my  fortune  to  see  a  professional  planting 
from  greenhouse  flats.  I  went  home  disgusted  with  my  ways 
of  doing  but  I  must  admit  that  I  learned  something.  There 
were  some  that  wouldn't  transplant  but  must  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  remain— pansies,  mignonette,  etc.  Many 
seeds  do  as  well  planted  outside,  they  grow  so  rapidly, — zinnias, 
marigolds,  nasturtiums.    One  of  the  greatest  faults  is  the 
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planting  or  leaving  plants  too  near  together.  One  of  the 
greatest  profits  growing  flowers  is  an  understanding  that 
luck  does  n't  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

The  neglect  of  home  and  children  can  never  be  brought 
against  gardening;  they  are  not  left  to  the  mercy  of  maids 
or  the  doubtful  amusement  of  the  sidewalk.  The  sequence 
of  an  hour  spent  among  flowers  and  in  God's  pure  air  is 
strength  of  body,  clear  brains  and  the  absence  of  nervous 
affliction.  Every  one  hasn't  a  lawn  or  back  yard  but  those 
that  have  can  utilize  them. 

Looking  over  statistics  regarding  nervous  diseases,  it  seems 
of  little  wonder  that  a  prominent  specialist  has  established 
a  co-operative  market  garden  for  women.  Every  one  is  not 
adapted  or  likes  the  work,  but  I  notice  they  accept  flowers, 
if  they  require  no  work.  I  sometimes  wonder  when  I  come 
in  tired  and  bedraggled  what  real  enjoyment  the  owners  of 
these  artistic  gardens  get  from  them  with  their  trim  walks — 
immaculate  white  and  to  order  such  and  such  flowers  for  the 
house.  O  I'd  like  to  have  these  same  good  gardeners  work 
in  mine — one  who  never  makes  mistakes  and  whose  flowers 
are  models.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  wonderful  bed  of  snap- 
dragon; tall  spikes,  fine  flowers.  I  was  proud  of  them;  I 
thought  I  knew  all  about  them  and  how  to  grow  them.  The 
next  year  another  of  our  family  kept  bees;  the  snapdragons 
grew  tall,  fine  foliage,  no  length  of  flower  stem.  Heliotrope 
and  all  such  flowers  produced  seeds  but  no  nice  spikes  or 
heads  of  bloom.  To  be  successful  at  exhibitions  there  should 
not  be  a  hive  within  five  miles  or  more. 

All  of  my  early  years  I  lacked  flowers  because  I  was  n't 
aware  how  easy  it  was  to  grow  perennials,  favorites  of  grand- 
mother's time,  their  hardiness,  ease  of  division,  and  propa- 
gation. Seeds  of  perennials  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 
I  sometimes  plant  the  seed  of  perennials  in  hot  beds  or  cold 
frames  after  taking  out  verbenas,  or  asters.  In  the  sunny 
days  keep  them  damp  by  covering  with  mats  or  carpets. 
The  next  spring  you  will  have  nice  hardy  plants  to  set  in 
the  border. 

One  of  the  best  and  stateliest  perennials  is  the  delphinium. 
A  package  of  Kelway's  Hybrids  will  produce  a  fine  lot  of 
plants.  If  you  cut  the  first  blooming  you  will  have  another 
lot  of  blooms  later.  It  is  strange  to  me  that  aguilegia  is  not 
more  commonly  grown.  The  more  you  have  of  them  the 
more  you  will  want.  Some  have  suggested  it  as  the  national 
flower. 

In  my  childhood  I  lived  in  Illinois  and  the  wild  phlox  were 
everywhere,  way  through  to  Minnesota,  making  the  prairies 
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flower  gardens ;  not  the  stately  kinds  we  are  accustomed  to  but 
the  parent  stock  that  has  been  improved. 

Kelways,  of  England,  are  noted  for  their  improvements  of 
the  phlox,  delphiniums,  pseonias;  their  paeonias  are  as  hardy 
as  a  Scotch  thistle;  will  grow  anywhere — while  in  bloom  until 
frost  comes;  it  is  neat  and  trim.  Some  are  very  fragrant 
while  in  bloom,  rivalling  the  rose.  They  can  be  raised  from 
seed  but  the  per  cent,  of  satisfaction  is  small.  For  support, 
a  barrel  hoop  nailed  to  three  stakes  is  very  satisfactory. 

If  you  want  flowers  without  work,  put  out  shrubs — forsythia, 
lilacs,  spireas,  deutzia,  smokebush,  hydrangea,  and  some  of 
our  native  ones,  and  from  April  to  frost  you  will  have  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers.  I  might  spend  a  long  time  in  explaining 
artistic  arrangement,  expatiating  on  color  schemes  and  com- 
binations,— formal  gardens,  wild  gardens;  advise  how  to  plant 
rock  gardens  or  the  foreign  fad,  Japanese  gardens,  but  after 
I  had  taken  your  time  what  would  it  amount  to.  Individual 
taste,  sense  and  means  will  govern  any  plans  that  may  be 
laid  out.  Natural  conditions  govern  the  placing  properly 
a  fountain  or  sundial. 

Curious  and  grotesque  effects  are  not  expression  of  art. 
Just  imagine  groups  of  statuary,  old  stoves  filled  with  plants, 
tripods  with  kettles  painted  red.  Good  sense  and  experience 
will  help  to  make  the  fitness  of  all  things.  The  question  of 
profit  I  have  purposely  left  open,  for  each  one  knows  how 
much  he  gets  out  of  it. 


Thursday,  February  14,  1907. 


SHADE  TREE  PROBLEMS. 

By  George  E.  Stone,  Botanist,  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Illustrated  by  Stereopticon. 

In  touching  upon  the  subject  of  shade  trees  a  few  words 
might  first  be  said  in  regard  to  their  general  value. 

There  is  nothing  which  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  a 
town  or  city  as  shade  trees,  and  persons  of  good  taste  appre- 
ciate this  fact.  One  will  notice  in  travelling  through  any 
portion  of  the  country  that  the  villages  adorned  with  a  large 
number  of  beautiful  shade  trees  are  those  in  which  have 
existed  for  some  time  considerable  public  spirit,  refinement 
and  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  mill  towns  whose  inhabitants 
have  no  permanent  homes,  are  usually  notable  for  their 
lack  of  trees  and  embellishments  in  general.  Many  people, 
however,  appreciate  fully  the  value  and  beauty  of  shade 
trees  and  no  argument  is  necessary  to  convince  them  that 
they  are  a  great  addition  to  any  community. 

Shade  trees,  however,  possess  another  value, — that  of 
utility,  and  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  this  feature  because 
it  is  not  generally  appreciated  and  furthermore,  because  it 
will  appeal  to  the  practical  man  who  is  little  in  sympathy 
with  the  beautiful  in  any  form.  The  decisions  of  courts 
in  this  country  have  in  more  than  one  instance  proved  that 
trees  possess  a  property  value,  and  in  many  cases  from  $50 
to  $200  or  more  have  been  awarded  to  the  abutter  for  the 
destruction  of  a  single  tree.  It  makes  little  difference  whether 
a  tree  is  located  on  the  street  or  on  private  land  or  whether 
it  is  set  out  by  the  town  or  city,  or  by  the  abutter,  since  a 
tree  in  front  of  a  piece  of  property  adds  value  to  it  and  the 
abutter  can  claim  damages  for  the  destruction  of  such  a 
tree.  An  elm  tree  18  to  20  inches  in  diameter,  for  example, 
may  be  worth  $100  to  $300,  and  one  would  experience  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  recompense  for  the  destruction  of  such 
a  tree.  If  a  gas  leak  occurs  in  front  of  a  certain  property  and 
a  tree  is  killed  by  gas,  the  owner  can  take  the  case  before 
a  court  and  obtain  damages,  the  amount  to  be  based  upon 
the  deterioration  of  the  property  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  said  tree. 
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There  appears  to  be  no  legitimate  reason  why  a  city  or 
town  should  not  appropriate  money  for  the  setting  out  of 
trees  along  streets  and  highways,  although  of  course,  the 
tax  payer  bears  the  burden  of  expense.  It  is  recognized 
that  a  sidewalk  or  curb  put  in  front  of  an  estate  is  an  im- 
provement to  it,  the  abutter  being  taxed  for  such  improve- 
ments, and  since  a  tree  is  an  improvement  to  an  estate  and 
has  a  property  value  there  is  no  reason  why  the  community 
as  a  whole  cannot  be  taxed  for  such  improvements.  Moreover, 
the  value  of  a  tree  is  continually  increasing,  since  a  tree 
which  costs  §2. 00  or  $3.00  to  plant  should  be  worth  $100  to 
$200  or  more  in  the  course  of  50  years.  This  aspect  of  the 
problem  should  undoubtedly  be  emphasized  at  the  present 
time,  as  many  individuals  regard  trees  as  merely  ornamental 
and  of  no  utilitarian  value. 

The  matter  of  selecting  trees  is  important  from  the  point 
of  view  of  susceptibility  to  disease  as  well  as  from  the  aesthetic 
and  utilitarian  aspect,  and  the  following  list,  prepared  by 
Col.  W.  F.  Fox,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Forest,  N.  Y., 
is  quite  complete. 

Wide  Streets.  Narrow  Streets 

American  or  White  Elm,  Norway  Maple, 

Hard  or  Sugar  Maple,  White  or  Silver  Maple, 

Tulip  Tree,  Red  Maple, 

Basswood  (Linden),  Ailanthus, 

Horse-chestnut,  Cucumber  Tree, 

Sweet  Gum,  Ginkgo, 

Sycamore  (Buttonball),  Bay  Willow, 

White  Ash,  Pin  Oak, 

Scarlet  Oak,  Red  Flowering  Horsechestnut, 

White  Oak,  Black  or  Yellow  Locust, 

Red  Oak,  Hackberry, 

Honey-Locust,  Hardy  Catalpa, 

American  Chestnut,  Lornbardy  Poplar, 

Sycamore  Maple,  Carolina  Poplar, 

Italian  Poplar.  Cottonwood. 

Of  this  list  we  are  all  familar  with  the  sugar  maple  and  elm, 
as  they  have  been  extensively  planted  in  this  region  for  years 
and  they  are  undoubtedly  the  best  trees  for  this  region. 
There  are  many  other  trees  which  might  be  employed  to 
good  advantage  in  street  planting,  although  some  of  those 
in  the  list  are  not  best  suited  to  our  conditions.  We  occa- 
sionally find  the  sycamore,  maple,  horse-chestnut,  tulip  tree 
and  white  ash  planted  on  streets.  The  horse-chestnut  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  rather  dirty  tree  and  is  not  very 
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long-lived.  The  sycamore  is  not  planted  to  any  extent 
with  ns,  although  it  is  a  native  tree  and  more  or  less  abundant 
in  our  river  valleys.  In  Europe  it  is  used  quite  largely  in 
a  conventional  form  and  in  this  way  may  be  made  adaptable 
even  to  business  streets,  provided  there  is  a  space  two  or 
three  feet  wide  between  the  curbing  and  the  sidewalk  filled 
with  good  loam.  This  would  afford  sufficient  soil  for  the 
growth  of  conventional  trees,  as  the  crown  may  be  modified 
to  any  desired  site  by  pruning. 

The  native  basswood  when  young  is  a  well-shaped  tree, 
but  those  we  have  seen  growing  on  streets  are  inclined  to 
be  tall  and  slender  and  are  not  altogether  satisfactory,  al- 
though their  shape  might  be  modified  by  pollarding. 

The  various  species  of  oaks  are  hardy,  well-proportioned 
trees,  although  they  grow  rather  slowly,  but  if  planted  a 
good,  distance  apart  and  filled  in  with  some  quickly  growing 
tree,  like  the  Carolina  poplar,  they  make  excellent  trees 
for  roadsides  and  when  the  oaks  have  attained  a  fairly  good 
size  the  poplars  may  be  sacrificed.  Various  combinations 
of  trees  may  be  employed,  an  especially  effective  one  being 
maples  and  Norway  spruces,  planted  alternately. 

To  obtain  the  desired  effect  quickly  the  various  kinds  of 
poplars  are  frequently  planted,  the  most  highly  prized  at 
the  present  time  being  the  Carolina  poplar,  which-  in  our 
State  grows  wild  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  Italian 
poplar  grows  the  most  rapidly,  attaining  a  diameter  in  some 
instances  of  26  inches  in  20  years. 

The  silver  maple  is  a  symmetrical  tree  of  rapid  growth 
but  is  easily  injured  by  ice. 

The  red  maple  is  not  a  desirable  tree  for  planting,  and 
about  eighty  per  cent,  of  them  in  the  State  to-day  are  in  a 
diseased  condition.  One  of  the  mistakes  often  made  in 
planting  the  red,  Norway  and  sycamore  maples  on  streets 
is  neglecting  to  prune  them  high  enough.  These  species 
form  large  branches  very  low,  the  large  limbs  frequently 
obstructing  traffic,  and  when  mature  it  is  not  desirable  to 
prune  them. 

The  Ginkgo,  a  native  of  Japan,  has  been  recommended 
very  highly  in  recent  years  as  a  shade  tree,  and  excellent 
specimens  of  this  tree  may  be  found  growing  further  south. 
It  does  particularly  well  in  Washington,  where  there  is  a 
fine  avenue  of  them  on  the  Agricultural  grounds.  It  grows 
very  slowly  here,  however,  as  we  seem  to  be  out  of  range 
for  its  best  development. 

Most  of  our  street  trees  have  their  enemies,  both  insect 
and  fungus.    The  elm  suffers  chiefly  from  the  beetle  and 
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the  sugar  maple  from  borers,  which  may  usually  be  found 
on  trees  injured  from  some  other  cause  however.  The 
tulip  tree  is  almost  always  disfigured  by  some  insects,  and 
the  horse-chestnut  and  sycamore  are  subject  to  a  leaf  fungus. 
The  Italian  poplar  is  often  affected  by  rust,  the  Carolina 
poplar  is  subject  to  borers;  and  many  other  trees,  especially 
the  maples,  suffer  each  year  from  sunscorch  to  some  extent. 

Most  of  the  injury  caused  by  fungi,  however,  is  the  result 
of  poor  pruning  or  mechanical  injuries,  particularly  when 
antiseptic  methods  have  not  been  employed  in  caring  for 
the  wounds.  There  are  various  wound  fungi  which  testify 
to  the  results  of  poor  pruning  and  lack  of  proper  antiseptic 
treatment.  Some  fungi, — for  example,  Nectria — are  the 
result  of  winter  killing,  and  occasional  injury  is  caused  by 
slight  discharges  of  lightning  and  frost  cracks  which  cause 
wounds  favoring  the  development  of  fungi. 

Various  root  injuries  occur  from  changing  the  grade  of 
streets,  putting  in  curbstones,  digging  manholes,  etc.,  and 
a  too  common  source  of  injury  may  be  traced  directly  to 
horses'  teeth,  the  injudicious  use  of  lawn-mowers,  etc. 
To  prevent  injury  from  lawn-mowers  the  sod  should  be  re- 
moved from  around  the  tree  for  a  distance  of  a  foot  or  more, 
and  with  the  large  number  of  tree  guards  now  on  the  market 
at  reasonable  prices  much  of  the  injury  from  horses'  teeth 
may  be  obviated.  Of  the  various  types  of  tree-guards  in 
use,  one  of  the  most  practical  and  cheapest  is  that  used  by 
City  Forester  Greenwood,  of  Worcester,  which  is  made  out 
of  No.  15  Clinton  wire,  with  a  %  in.  mesh,  cut  in  strips  about 
seven  feet  long  and  wound  about  the  tree. 

The  practice  of  placing  signs  on  trees  should  be  condemned 
since  ugly  scars  are  often  caused  by  the  trees  over-growing 
the  sign. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  trees  have  to 
contend  is  the  wire  problem.  The  rights  of  trees  in  the  street 
are  at  least  equal  to  those  of  wires,  but  it  often  becomes 
a  difficult  matter  to  string  wires  through  a  street  without 
interfering  with  trees.  Among  the  different  ways  of  dealing 
with  wires  may  be  mentioned  burying  them,  which  is  too 
costly  in  some  cases;  using  the  ring  or  cable  construction 
in  the  case  of  telephone  wires,  or  placing  the  wires  on  private 
property  in  the  rear  of  buildings.  In  the  case  of  trolley  and 
electric  wires,  the  ring  construction  method  is  out  of  the 
qusetion,  and  in  some  cases  placing  them  on  private  property 
is  not  practicable.  Many  poles  are  attached  to  trees  by 
means  of  guy  wires,  and  in  our  estimation  there  is  very  little 
harm  in  this  practice^  providing  it  is  properly  done.  We 
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do  not  believe  the  lagbolt  system  is  a  good  one,  but  passing 
a  loop  around  a  tree  and  using  blocks  to  prevent  contact 
of  the  wire  with  the  tree  is  better  than  resorting  to  the  use 
of  duplicate  poles  and  props.  In  many  cases  it  is  unnecessary 
to  attach  guy  wires  from  poles  to  trees  since  the  poles  can 
be  imbedded  in  Portland  cement  and  held  -firmly  in  place, 
which  would  prevent  much  injury  to  trees.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  there  is  always  a  risk  in  attaching 
wires  in  any  way  to  trees,  as  lightning  discharges  are  likely 
to  pass  from  the  guy  wires  to  the  trees  and  damage  them, 
and  a  great  deal  of  disfiguration  is  caused  by  live  wires  coming 
into  contact  with  dead  ones. 

No  authentic  cases  are  known  of  an  alternating  current, 
of  whatever  potential,  killing  trees,  and  the  injuries  from 
this  current  are  restricted  to  burning  and  disfiguration. 
High  tension  currents  are  more  dangerous  than  those  of 
low  tension,  consequently  more  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  matter  of  insulation.  There  are  authentic  cases  of 
a  direct  current,  however,  such  as  is  employed  by  electric 
railways,  killing  trees,  and  there  is  evidence  to  support  the 
idea  that  trees  may  be  injured  or  killed  by  being  connected 
by  §uv  wires  with  this  system. 

Many  more  trees  are  injured  by  gas  than  formerly,  which  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  gas  is  used  much  more  extensively,  is 
conveyed  in  larger  pipes  and  the  system  of  calking  the  joints 
is  quite  different  from  that  formerly  employed.  A  very 
large  percentage  of  gas  escapes  into  the  soil  annually,  and 
many  shade  trees  are  killed  each  year  in  this  way.  Gas 
poisoning  is  a  distinct  type  of  poisoning,  and  may  usually 
be  readily  distinguished  by  one  familiar  with  the  diagnosis 
of  such  trees.  Trees  poisoned  by  gas  are  subject  to  extremely 
rapid  disintegration;  the  bark  falls  off  soon  after  they  have 
been  killed,  the  wood  becomes  very  brittle  and  the  tree  is 
in  a  dangerous  condition. 

Occasional  injury  is  brought  about  by  atmospheric  gases, 
— the  result  of  the  combustion  of  coal.  This  is  more  likely 
to  occur  in  places  where  large  amounts  of  soft  coal  are  burned. 
Evergreens  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  gas  poisoning,  and 
often  die  from  its  effects. 

Injury  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  use  of  crude  petroleum 
or  kerosene.  These  are  frequently  employed  for  spraying 
the  trunks  of  trees  for  the  woolly  aphis  and  other  insects, 
but  it  is  never  safe  to  apply  them  even  when  mixed  with 
water,  and  many  of  the  banding  substances  which  have  been 
used  in  connection  with  the  suppression  of  the  gypsy  moth 
are  extremely  injurious  to  trees. 
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Much  attention  has  been  given  to  filling  trees  in  recent 
years,  and  by  this  practice  the  life  of  a  tree  is  undoubtedly 
prolonged.  There  are  two  methods  of  treatment,  one  con- 
sisting in  cleaning  the  cavities  thoroughly,  removing  all 
decayed  tissue  and  treating  the  interior  with  tar  and  paint. 
The  orifice  of  the  cavity  is  then  covered  with  tin  and  painted. 
In  the  other  method  the  tree  is  filled  with  Portland  cement 
after  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected,  using 
the  same  proportions  as  are  ordinarily  employed  in  con- 
struction work.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  use  of  Port- 
land cement  for  this  work  is  the  cracking  of  the  cement 
in  large  cavities  when  the  tree  sways,  which  allows  fungi 
to  enter  in  and  reinfect  the  tree.  Much  more  attention  is 
given  to  the  care  of  trees  than  formerly;  and  there  are  several 
reliable  firms  which  are  doing  excellent  work  at  the  present 
time. 

This  lecture  was  illustrated  with  abouL.  eighty  lantern 
slides  touching  upon  injuries  to  trees,  fungi,  winter  killing, 
frost  cracks,  spraying,  effects  of  various  mechanical  injuries, 
tree-guards,  electric  wires,  gas,  proper  methods  of  chaining, 
bolting  and  filling  trees,  pruning,  tree  movers,  etc.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  specimens 
of  trees,  and  types  of  roadsides  and  avenues. 
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COMBINATIONS  IN  VEGETABLE  GARDENING. 
By  H.  M.  Howard,  West  Newton. 

There  are  several  important  factors  to  be  considered  in 
vegetable  gardening.  The  chief  of  these  are  land,  labor,  and 
capital,  manure,  tillage,  heat,  light  and  moisture.  The  land 
you  use  will  be  what  you  have  or  what  you  acquire.  Each 
one  will  have  to  study  what  he  can  use  on  it  to  advantage 
to  produce  the  vegetables  he  wants  to  produce,  and  each 
will  have  to  know  how  to  treat  it  in  matters  of  tillage  and 
every  one  of  the  other  factors. 

The  labor  problem  is  the  great  question  of  the  day.  All 
kinds  of  tools  and  machinery  have  been  and  are  being  invented 
to  save  labor,  but  most  of  the  tools  and  machines  used  in 
vegetable  gardening  are  simple  and  inexpensive,  easily  kept 
in  condition,  because  simple.  I  have  learned  some  things 
about  the  labor  question.  I  have  found  you  can  use  four 
men  very  differently  from  ten,  giving  and  receiving  favors. 
In  using  twenty  or  more  men  less  favors  can  be  given  and  we 
get  to  look  for  more  in  return,  but  require  each  to  give  us 
just  what  he  is  paid  for.  The  harder  you  work  your  gang, 
the  less  time  they  will  have  to  find  fault  with  their  circum- 
stances and  the  better  they  will  like  you.  It  is  usually  better 
to  have  more  than  enough  laborers,  and  only  a  few  high- 
priced  men.  The  men  getting  big  wages  can  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  some  part  of  the  business.  The  capital  employed 
should  embrace  knowledge  of  the  business  and  its  require- 
ments, and  "sufficient  cash."  No  one  can  do  much  business 
at  vegetable  gardening  unless  he  can  work  this  combination 
of  knowledge  and  cash.  Manure,  water  and  tillage  are  three 
important  factors  which  must  be  properly  combined  in  efforts 
to  get  maximum  returns.  You  have  heard  the  doctrine  that 
plants  are  no  aristocrats,  and  will  use  available  plant  food 
from  any  source.  That  is  undoubtedly  true.  For  me,  the 
principal  source  of  available  plant  food  for  my  vegetable 
gardening  must  be  stable  manure.  Manure  at  $5.00  a  cord 
on  the  land  is  cheap  when  we  consider  what  it  will  do.  Water 
must  be  had  to  make  plant  food  available.  The  surface  of 
the  earth  and  the  top  soil  are  supplied  with  thousands  of 
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bacteria,  of  which  we  know  little  and  care  less,  until  some 
of  them  are  found  to  be  helping  or  harming  us.  All  these 
bacteria  need  moisture.  Water  is  often  applied  to  the  manure 
pile  to  govern  the  fermentation  when  too  hot  or  too  cold. 
Water  should  be  applied  to  the  garden  before  the  plants  show 
signs  of  needing  it.  Water  which  comes  as  rain  should  be 
conserved  by  proper  tillage,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
water  applied  from  the  hose.  Freshly  stirred  soil  will  admit 
water  much  faster  than  a  firmer  surface.  We  know  that  a 
little  water  put  on  with  a  hose  is  worse  than  none  and  will 
surely  injure  the  crop.  In  order  to  be  of  benefit  the  water 
applied  must  penetrate  the  soil.  The  surface  must  be  stirred 
at  least  two  inches  deep  and  stirred  often  to  preserve  the  soil 
moistening. 

Tillage  is  an  important  factor.  It  is  necessary  to  let  air 
into  the  soil  to  preserve  the  soil  moisture,  to  kill  weeds,  to 
prepare  the  surface  of  the  land  for  manuring,  and  to  mix 
the  manure  with  the  soil. 

The  six  important  factors  already  mentioned  are  largely 
under  the  control  of  man  doing  the  business.  But  heat  and 
light,  and  moisture  from  above  are  just  as  important  factors 
in  production  and  they  are  uncontrollable.  By  careful 
and  proper  tillage  we  can  work  to  direct  and  promote  their 
beneficial  action.  Moulding  soil  about  plants  helps  in  ac- 
cumulation of  heat  and  offers  more  surface  for  action  of 
light,  for  example,  on  the  tomato  crop.  Heat  and  moisture 
without  light  enough  make  poor,  soft  vegetables.  Heat  and 
light  without  moisture  make  tough,  hard  stringy  ones.  Light 
and  moisture  alone  will  not  make  vegetables.  Spinach  will 
grow  large  enough  to  cut  and  sell  in  28  days.  Radishes  will 
mature  in  18  to  40  days.  Lettuce  will  head  from  seed  in  40 
to  60  days.  Beans  have  been  grown  for  snap  beans  in  37 
days.  Sweet  corn  has  been  harvested  in  60  days  from  sowing 
seed.  Now,  how  can  we  combine  these  and  other  slower 
growing  crops  so  as  to  get  the  most  dollars'  worth  of  stuff 
from  limited  area? 

Corn  and  beans  in  alternate  rows  three  feet  apart  is  first 
rate.  The  beans  mature  earlier  because  the  corn  shelters 
them.  Beans  will  do  well  in  an  orchard  where  the  shade 
is  not  too  dense.  The  corn  matures  very  early  because  the 
rows  are  so  far  apart,  six  feet.  The  first  crop  of  beans  may 
be  pulled  and  two  rows  of  beans  sown  where  one  was  before. 
The  corn  will  mature  before  the  beans  need  the  land  and  as 
soon  as  the  corn  is  harvested  and  fodder  sold,  the  beans  of 
second  crop  wilt  come  on  and  fill  the  ground. 

This  crop  of  beans  will  be  out  of  the  way  in  time  to  sow 
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color  of  the  human  race.  I  remember  once  of  hearing  a 
negro,  when  spoken  of  as  a  "  colored  man,"  reply,  "  I  am  not 
colored;  I  was  born  so."  And  while  it  was  true  that  he  was 
born  of  black  parents,  it  is  also  true  his  color,  like  that  of 
all  nations,  primarily,  is  largely  dominated  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  It  is  almost  enough  to  compare  those  who  pass  a 
great  portion  of  their  lives  in  open  air  and  sunshine,  with 
those  who  live  in  obscure  dwellings,  in  narrow  streets  and 
densely  peopled  cities,  in  dwellings  which  are  badly  lighted  and 
are  cold  and  damp,  ill-ventilated  and  unhealthy  from  the 
mere  fact  that  they  are  not  vivified  by  the  renovating,  sanitary 
rays  of  the  sunshine. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  farmer's  neglect  of  his  cattle,  of  the 
builder's  thoughtlessness  in  the  location  of  his  building,  and 
now  I  am  afforded  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  part 
woman  plays  in  this  great  tragedy  of  life. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  look  into  the  homes  of  a  goodly 
number  of  our  people.  The  head  of  the  family  has  paid 
quite  a  little  attention  to  the  building  of  a  model  house; 
plenty  of  windows,  and  spacious  grounds  about;  unavoidable 
as  it  seems,  one-third  of  daylight  and  most  of  the  sunlight 
is  shut  out  of  the  house  by  the  glass  windows.  Outside  is  a 
wire  screen  that  still  further  serves  to  shut  out  the  sunshine. 
Then  at  the  top  of  the  window,  under  the  direction  of  the 
housewife  and  mother,  a  green  curtain  is  affixed  which  invari- 
ably, during  the  hours  of  sunshine,  is  drawn  half  way,  if 
not  entirely  down,  and  inside  this  is  a  Holland  shade,  that 
is  used  after  the  same  manner;  upon  a  horizontal  pole  at 
the  top  of  the  window  casing,  hang  a  lovely  pair  of  lace 
curtains  that  drop  to  the  floor,  and  over  all  is  draped  a  pair 
of  costly  silk  velour  draperies,  and,  as  if  bent  upon  shutting 
out  the  one  ray  of  sunshine  that  may  possibly  steal  its  way 
through  this  mass,  a  pair  of  what  are  denominated,  ' '  modesty 
curtains"  are  tastefully  adjusted  to  cover  the  entire  lower 
sash.  Mrs.  A.  puts  on  her  richest  attire,  takes  her  card 
case  and  goes  over  to  Mrs.  B.'s  to  make  a  call  and  see  if  Mrs. 
B.  has  discovered  some  additional  and  new-fashioned  way 
of  shutting  out  the  sunshine. 

"Aggregation  of  Loveliness,"  I  said,  yes,  and  more.  Ob- 
struction of  sunshine,  a  menace  to  health,  source  of  discord, 
bone  of  contention,  depositories  of  dirt,  and  asylums  of 
microbes.  Oh,  ladies,  this  is  your  folly.  Go  home,  I  entreat 
you.  Pull  down  everything  that  shuts  sunshine  out  of  your 
house,  and  let  its  rays  pour  into  every  nook  and  corner  of 
your  home.    Those  about  you  will  live  longer  and  happier; 
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or  as  the  Irishman  expressed  it,  "You  will  live  forever  and 
die  happy." 

In  England,,  and  some  of  our  foreign  countries,  they  recog- 
nize every  man's  need  and  right  to  sunshine,  and  propertv- 
owners  have  an  easement  of  light  that  another  cannot  deprive 
them  of. 

An  artist  who  has  a  studio  in  a  low  building  near  a  silk 
factory  recently  secured  of  the  court  an  injunction  restraining 
the  manufacturers  from  putting  an  additional  story  upon 
his  mill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  obstruct  his  (the  artist's) 
sunlight. 

Men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  rays  of  sun- 
light through  the  windows  of  their  homes  or  factories  are 
protected,  but  with  us  in  America,  how  different.  You  take 
a  vacation  of  four  weeks  and  upon  your  return  you  find  . 
the  whole  side  of  your  house,  office  or  store  obstructed  by 
a  solid  brick  wall.  Streets  in  our  cities  are  often  less  than 
thirty  feet  wide,  with  buildings  of  a  solid  line  each  side  from 
60  to  100  feet  high.  If  such  a  street  is  laid  out  east  and  west, 
one  can  imagine  how  much  sunshine  the  residents  enjoy. 

It  is  reported  of  a  place  in  Belguim  where  live,  with  their 
families,  some  3,000  men.  One-half  of  this  number  are  field 
laborers  and  the  other  half  miners;  the  field  laborers  are. 
entirely  depended  upon  to  recruit  the  army.  A  recent  ex- 
amination revealed  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  miners  was 
sufficiently  able-bodied.  These  conditions,  then,  suggest  to 
us  many  growing  evils,  and  among  them  the  most  absolute 
indifference  of  mankind  relative  to  the  laying  out  of  streets, 
the  construction,  location,  and  ornamentation  of  our  buildings. 
I  declare  it,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  of  the  day.  It  is  a  menace  to  public  morals,  to 
permanent  prosperity.  The  high  buildings  popularly  denomi- 
nated sky  scrapers,  that  are  being  erected  in  the  great  metro- 
politan centres  are  alike  monuments  of  man's  genius  and 
man's  folly;  nine-tenths  of  the  lives  spent  therein  are  greatly 
shortened,  the  morals  of  many  depreciated,  and  many  others 
living  adjacent  thereto  are  injured  in  person  and  property 
by  the  deprivation  or  obstruction  of  sunshine. 

Sunshine  is  the  state  of  being  cheered  by  an  influence  acting 
like  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Anything  having  a  genial  and 
beneficial  influence:  brightness  and  cheerfulness.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  appropriate  conclusion  than  to  express  the 
hope  I  may  have  awakened  in  your  minds  some  practical 
thoughts  that  will  crystallize  in  a  practical  "application  of 
Sunshine,"  and  that  its  symbolic  brightness  and  cheerfulness 
genial  and  beneficial  influence  will  more  radiantly  shine  in 
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your  homes  and  hearts,  till  it  banish  all  shadow  in  your 
pathway,  destroy  all  morbid,  mental  conditions,  and  shed 
a  light  of  love  and  good  nature  upon  all  about  you;  that  it 
may  be  realized  and  appreciated,  that  from  every  standpoint 
we  are  children  of  Sunshine. 


Wednesday,  March  13,  1907. 


ANNUAL  REUNION  AND  BANQUET. 

From  5.30  to  6.30  the  usual  reception  was  held  in  the 
Library.  Over  400  adjourned  to  the  Banquet  Hall.  Rev. 
Charles  Brown  Elder  saying  Grace;  Charles  W.  Wood  serv- 
ing as  Toastmaster  who  called  on  J.  W.  Clark,  vice-president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association,  Prof.  F. 
W.  Card,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural  College,  Dr. 
George  M.  Twitchell,  of  Auburn,  Me.,  T.  L.  Kenney,  of  the 
Vermont  Horticultural  Society,  Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd,  of  Stur- 
bridge,  Joseph  K.  Greene,  Carleton  D.  Richardson,  Master 
of  the  State  Grange,  Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  of  Gilmanton,  N.  H., 
H.  S.  Adams,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  children's  gardens 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

During  the  programme  high  tributes  were  paid  to  James 
Draper  and  a  silent  invocation  offered  by  the  entire  assembly. 

The  presentation  of  a  copper  plaque  to  President  O.  B. 
Hadwen  on  the  65th  annual  reunion  of  the  society  was  one 
of  the  principal  events.  The  presentation  was  made  at  the 
banquet  by  Hon.  Charles  W.  Wood.  The  plaque  was  de- 
signed by  Bruce  and  Chapin  and  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter. 
At  the  top  is  a  cut  of  the  shelter  at  Hadwen  Park,  presented 
to  the  city  by  Mr.  Hadwen,  at  the  bottom  a  cut  of  Horti- 
cultural hall  and  in  the  centre  the  Society  seal.  On  either 
side  are  floral  emblems  among  them  being  President  Hadwen's 
favorite  flowers.  On  either  side  of  the  seal  was  the  inscrip- 
tion "As  a  slight  token  of  the  love  and  esteem  of  its  members 
and  to  assure  him  that  he  is  first  in  the  heart  as  he  is  alway 
first  in  the  art  of  horticulture." 

The  plaque  also  bore  the  names  of  the  winter  meeting 
committee  including  Arthur  J.  Marble,  James  Draper,  Ed- 
ward W.  Breed,  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Charles  W.  Wood  and 
Adin  A.  Hixon. 

At  9.15  o'clock  the  meeting  up  stairs  was  adjourned  to  the 
main  hall  where  the  Light  Infantry  Orchestra  played  for 
dancing  until  12  o'clock.  President  Hadwen  led  the  grand 
march  with  Mrs  Ladd.  The  stage  was  handsomely  decorated 
with  green  and  white  by  Lange. 

Arthur  J.  Marble  was  floor  director  and  had  as  assistants, 
A.  M.  Powell,  W.  K.  Stanley,  Edward  A.  Bartlett  and  Arthur 
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A.  Bellows.  The  aids  were  Fred  H.  Hammond,* Myron  E. 
Converse,  Robert  B.  Rich,  Allyne  W.  Hixon,  and  Burt  W. 
Greenwood. 

The  guests  at  the  head  table  were,  President  Hadwen, 
Mrs.  Phila  P.  Holmes,  Joseph  K.  Greene,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  S.  Ladd,  of  Sturbridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wood, 
Mayor  John  T.  Duggan,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brown  Elder, 
William  P.  Reid,  Henry  Saxton  Adams,  G.  E.  Adams,  Frederic 
W.  Card,  Providence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Richardson,  Dr. 
George  M.  Twitchell,  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  T.  L.  Kinney, 
Arthur  J.  Marble,  E.  Cyrus  Miller,  J.  W.  Clark,  J.  W.  Porter, 
Charles  P.  Smith,  E.  E.  Armington,  Secretary  A.  A.  and 
Mrs.  Hixon. 


Thursday,  March  14,  1907. 


HORTICULTURE  IN  RURAL  ECONOMICS. 
By  Frank  William  RanE,  State  Forester,  Boston. 

Although  a  comparatively  new  vocation  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  being  considered  as  such  among  other  professional 
industries,  horticulture  and  its  associations  have  a  very  marked 
influence  toward  molding  a  nation. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  discuss  the  great  possibilities  of 
commercial  horticulture  at  this  convention  as  many  speakers 
have  already  touched  this  phase  and  it  is  only  too  well  known 
that  commercial  horticulture  in  so  many  directions  offers 
great  opportunities  for  men  who  will  give  their  attention 
and  study  to  it. 

Specialization  and  concentration  seem  to  be  the  successful 
issues  and  interests  of  the  times.  The  same  spirit  that  per- 
vades over  other  industries  is  no  less  lacking  in  commercial 
horticulture  endeavor.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to 
touch  so  much  upon  this  phase  of  horticulture  at  this  time 
as  to  emphasize  its  importance,  general,  rural,  and  particu- 
larly its  effectiveness  in  the  farm  home.  As  a  country  grows 
older  it  naturally  follows  that  the  wasteful  methods  earlier 
practised  are  greatly  lessened.  The  tendency  is  to  utilize 
everything  more  economically.  Xot  only  that  but  adaptation 
and  a  more  definite  purpose  are  necessary  in  getting  satis- 
factory results. 

Horticulture  comes  along  with  the  desire  for  a  more  refining 
influence  and  greater  development  of  agricultural  possi- 
bilities. It  gives  a  tone  to  rural  life  and  its  results  on  the 
home  are  decidedly  elevating  and  wholesome. 

The  ideal  vocation  is  not  only  wherein  one  makes  a  commer- 
cial success,  as  much  as  we  Americans  covet  financial  success, 
but  that  it  combines  with  it  business  which  appeals  to  his 
tastes.  Take  Xew  England,  for  example.  Was  there  ever 
a  better  and  more  highly  respected  and  finer  type  of  citizen- 
ship than  was  developed  here  under  earlier  days?  Xot  only 
had  they  these  particular  personal  qualities  but  their  home 
and  general  environment  showed  contentment.  The  earlier 
Xew  England  farm  home  is  emblematic  of  what  farm  life 
can  develop. 
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The  fine  old  mansions  and  rural  estates  of  earlier  days 
are  certainly  landmarks  of  a  successful  and  happy  people. 
Had  we  not  so  many  enticing  free  gifts  of  western  lands, 
mining  enterprises  that  allure  and  disquiet  the  young  who 
knows  but  that  agriculture  in  New  England  might  be  far 
advanced  of  its  present  standard?  The  natural  and  rapid 
development  of  the  west  and  south  has  gone  on  until  to-day 
we  are  at  an  interesting  stage,  agriculturally  speaking.  A 
man  cannot  get  rich  in  a  day  in  taking  up  valuable  western 
lands  and  mines  as  formerly  and  it  is  believed  that  the  tide 
has  changed  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  New  Eng- 
land will  come  into  her  own. 

Already  many  people  of  means  are  coming  to  New  England 
and  purchasing  farm  homes  thus  showing  that  when  wealth 
is  once  acquired  and  the  possessor  desires  to  enjoy  the  greatest 
of  life's  blessings  that  money  can  afford,  he  returns  to  farm 
life  and  gets  close  to  nature. 

Modern  education  as  well,  points  in  this  direction.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  the  land  grant  for  agricultural  college  was 
looked  upon  as  of  little  value  and  received  relatively  small 
recognition  in  the  various  states ;  but  their  power  and  influence 
is  now  growing  so  rapidly  that  they  rival  in  point  of  efficiency 
many  older  and  more  renowned  institutions  of  learning. 
With  the  new  adjustment  will  come,  as  signs  of  the  times 
would  indicate,  a  higher  ideal  of  country  life  and  greater 
enjoyment  therefrom. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  impossible  for  a  high  class 
agricultural  paper,  such  as  "Country  Life  in  America"  and 
similar  publications  to  exist.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
true  fondness  for  rural  life  but  to-day  we  are  told  that  few 
magazines  have  had  a  greater  demand  and  sale  than  these. 

Until  recently  the  occupations  of  gardeners  of  estates, 
park  superintendents,  florists,  foresters,  landscape  gardeners, 
etc.,  were  filled  by  foreigners  who  had  been  apprentices 
before  coming  here,  while  to-day  our  young  men  are  preparing 
themselves  to  become  proficient  in  these  various  industries, 
and  rapidly  going  to  the  foremost  mark  in  their  profession. 
All  of  this  gives  a  life  and  setting  to  agricultural  and  rural 
progress.  With  a  deeper  and  rational  study  of  rural  affairs 
we  will  systematize  our  efforts  and  get  all  the  good  qualities 
and  rounded  out  basis  of  our  agricultural  structure  in  New 
England  upon  which  we  can  build  for  all  time. 

There  are  ups  and  downs  in  all  professions  and  experience 
is  a  wise  teacher.  History  repeats  itself,  and  although  we 
ought  to  know  better  when  we  make  many  of  our  mistakes, 
nevertheless  they  do  not  impress  use  with  their  importance 
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until  their  ill  effects  are  shown.  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  all 
country-loving  people  and  public- spirited  people  study  more 
carefully  than  ever  our  great  economic  problems,  especially 
rural  economics,  as,  after  all,  the  foundation  of  the  nations' 
life  and  prosperity  is  in  its  agriculture. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  in  recent  years  it  is  that 
system,  comprehension  and  definite  purpose  in  agriculture 
are  what  make  it  successful.  Education  and  example,  here 
as  elsewhere,  are  our  tools  to  work  with.  If  each  of  our 
farmers  were  to  make  an  inventory  of  his  farm  and  determine 
which  lands  are  adapted  to  cultivation  and  which  are  not 
and  then  determine  upon  methods  of  rotation  upon  each 
kind  with  adaptable  crops  in  order  to  get  maximum  returns, 
we  would  be  started  in  the  right  direction.  With  the  possi- 
bilities for  commercial  success  reasonably  assured  from  this 
method  of  procedure  I  now  wish  to  show  the  importance 
of  horticulture  in  rural  economics. 

Horticulture  gives  tone  to  the  home  environment.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  a  good  garden  or  orchard,  shade  trees, 
planting  of  shrubbery,  or  flower  beds  goes  very  far  toward 
determining  whether  agriculture  or  farming  is  a  success  or 
failure.  It  gives  a  settling  to  progressive  agriculture,  edu- 
cates the  young  for  the  love  of  rural  life  and  offers  great 
commercial  possibilities  and  a  broad  field  of  endeavor. 
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^all  spinach.  Spinach  and  corn  are  good  for  a  combination. 
The  spinach  should  be  sown  six  rows,  six  inches  apart.  Then 
leave  a  space  of  12  inches  in  which  to  plant  corn.  The 
spinach  must  be  off  by  June  1,  and  the  corn  thoroughly  tilled 
at  once,  else  it  will  suffer  for  lack  of  water  and  nitrogen. 
Tillage  conserves  the  water  and  develops  the  nitrates. 

Radishes  and  corn  are  a  good  combination.  The  radish 
seems  to  be  less  injurious  to  the  corn  than  spinach.  The 
time  of  harvesting  is  about  the  same,  May  12  to  14,  and  the 
crop  will  be  off  in  two  weeks.  Spinach  and  beets  are  a  dan- 
gerous combination.  Spinach  and  onions  from  sets  or  seed 
have  been  a  good  combination  with  me.  The  spinach  is 
sown  first  in  rows  14  inches  apart,  and  then  the  onion  sets 
put  in  between  these  rows. 

Spinach  and  carrots  are  a  fine  combination.  Spinach  or 
radishes  may  be  combined  with  peas,  beans  or  strawberries 
in  a  new  bed.  Spinach  and  parsley  are  a  good  combination-. 
Have  the  rows  of  parsley  12  inches  and  one  row  of  spinach 
between  each  two  of  parsley.  Spinach  or  radishes  are  usually 
sown  on  land  which  will  be  wanted  for  summer  squash.  Six 
or  eight  rows  of  either  one  sown  six  inches  apart  and  a  space 
left  for  the  squash.  The  squashes  are  started  in  pots  in  the 
hot  bed  near  by  and  transplanted  May  1  to  10.  The  spinach 
or  radish  is  out  by  the  last  of  May  and  the  plow  and  cultiva- 
-  tor  are  used  often  on  the  squash  so  as  to  get  them  as  we 
usually  do  by  June  17  to  24.  Spinach,  lettuce  and  tomatoes 
are  a  first-class  combination. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  combinations  is  set  lettuce  and 
sowed  beets.  Have  the  beds  for  beets  plowed  up  3  3^2  feet 
wide.  Sow  the  beets  14  inches  apart  and  set  lettuce  between, 
10  inches  apart.  In  raking  off  the  beds  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  shoulder  straight  and  path  between  beds  narrow. 
Celery  and  onions  are  two  slow  growing  crops  which  occupy 
the  land  to  good  advantage,  the  onions  maturing  before 
the  soil  is  needed  for  banking  the  celery. 

Beans  or  peas  and  celery  go  well  together  and  also  in  suc- 
cession. Beans  or  peas  may  be  sown  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
in  lots  of  three  rows  each;  leave  one  row  for  squash,  and  sow 
the  next  three  rows  to  peas  or  beans  again  and  so  on. 

Beans  or  peas  with  tomatoes  are  crops  that  go  well  to- 
gether on  light  soils,  and  mature  so  as  not  to  be  in  each  other's 
way.  Late  celery  is  often  filled  in  with  lettuce,  spinach  or 
radishes  to  good  advantage.  Sometimes  we  get  a  crop  of 
lettuce  between  celery  which  will  bring  more  money  than  the 
celery.  The  fillers  usually  pay  well  and  lessen  the  cost  of 
cultivation  of  the  later  crop. 


February  28,  1907. 


A  DAY  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  AND  TOWER  OF 

LONDON. 

By  Albert  M.  Powell,  Worcester. 

Illustrated  by  Stereopticon. 

Being  a  very  elaborate  description  of  his  visit  there  the 
year  previous.  Illustrated  by  stereopticon  with  some  of  the 
finest  and  clearest  views  that  it  was  our  opportunity  to  see. 

Mr.  Powell  is  a  member  of  this  Society. 

{Secretary.) 


Thursday,  March  7,  1907. 


SUNSHINE. 

By  Charles  W.  Wood,  Shrewsbury. 

I  will  begin  my  address  this  afternoon  by  telling  a  story 
that  will  illustrate  my  position:  A  friend  of  mine  was  re- 
cently crossing  a  field  belonging  to  one  of  our  members 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  bellowing  of  some 
animal  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  Looking  backward,  he 
discovered  he  was  being  set  upon  by  one  of  those  creatures, 
often  vicious,  known  in  familiar  farm  parlance  as  a  Short- 
horn. Knowing  how  dangerous  delay  would  be,  and  that 
the  better  part  of  valor  was  flight,  he  looked  for  refuge. 
Espying  a  large  haystack,  he  ran  as  fast  as  possible  for  the 
stack,  closely  pursued,  and  around  the  stack  each  ran.  My 
friend's  speed  being  greatly  accelerated  by  his  fright,  soon 
overtook  the  animal,  and  at  the  same  time  became  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  revenge,  whereupon  he  seized  him  by  the  tail 
and  began  administering  a  severe  castigation  with  a  heavy 
club  he  had  been  using  as  a  staff.  The  animal  in  turn  began 
to  cry  out  with  pain,  being  unable  to  dislodge  his  antagonist, 

when  my  friend  yelled  out:  "Bellow  d  you,  I'll  pound 

you  till  I  am  sick  of  it.  Just  remember  I  didn't  commence 
this  fuss." 

The  subject  of  Sunshine  is  as  old  as  creation.  Sunshine 
is  the  sun  in  action;  it  means  light,  heat,  power  and  life. 
Its  influence  upon  the  earth  keeping  the  vast  machinery  in 
motion  drinks  up  the  ponds,  discharges  from  the  clouds  the 
moisture  back  to  earth  in  showers  and  melts  the  snow — 
makes  the  streams  that  flow  on  to  the  seas,  making  it  possible 
for  commerce.  The  sun  dominates  our  seasons.  Scholars 
for  years  have  persisted  that  in  millions  of  years  it  may 
cease  to  shine,  then  we  may  freeze.  Others,  that  it  will 
melt  the  earth. 

Sunshine's  influence  upon  vegetation  is  a  study  of  a  life- 
time; it  controls  the  quantity  and  quality,  size,  color  and 
flavor  and  perfume  of  everything.  The  influence  of  sunshine 
upon  the  animal  creation  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated — 
size  they  grow,  coats  they  wear,  food  they  seek,  plumage  of 
birds,  habits,  strength  and  voices,  even  their  existence  de- 
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pends  upon  sunshine.  This  is  true  of  our  domestic  animals. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  life  in  the  country  and  daily  walks 
in  the  green  woods  are  so  essential  to  perfect  health. 

In  animals  I  have  often  thought  (as  I  have  seen  cattle 
turned  out  on  the  north  side  of  a  barn,  subject  to  the  bleak 
winds  of  a  winter  day,  wholly  unprotected,  and  I  have  seen 
that  same  farmer's  dog  stretching  himself  in  the  bright 
sunshine  on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  protected  from 
the  sharp  winds  by  some  few  boards  or  shed)  what  profit 
would  accrue  to  the  farmer  and  what  comfort  would  be 
afforded  his  beasts  if  he,  the  farmer,  would  only  learn  wisdom 
and  mercy  of  his  dog. 

I  want  to  present  to  you  a  practical  lesson  brought  to  my 
attention.  A  farmer,  whose  cattle  have  been  kept  on  the 
north  side  of  the  barn,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  had  occas- 
sion  to  enlarge  his  stable,  building  the  extension  with  a 
southern  exposure.  He  discovered  by  accident  that  the 
same  creatures  in  the  sunlight  took  on  flesh  more  readily, 
ate  less  and  produced  more.  He  proved  conclusively  that 
creatures  suffering  with  various  diseases,  or  reduced  physical 
condition,  recovered  more  readily  when  afforded  the  influence 
of  sunshine.  If  there  be  one  among  you  to-day  who  has 
control  over  a  single  living  creature,  see  that  they  have  all 
the  sunshine  they  need. 

The  necessity  of  sunshine  for  young  children  is  not  half 
appreciated.  Many  of  the  affections  of  children  and  nearly  all 
the  cadaverous  looks  of  those  brought  up  in  great  cities  are 
ascribed  to  their  deficiency  of  light  or  sunshine  and  air. 
If  mothers  knew  the  value  of  sunshine  to  the  skin  in  children, 
especially  to  children  of  a  scrofulous  tendency,  we  should 
have  plenty  of  glasshouse  nurseries,  where  children  could 
run  about  in  a  proper  temperature,  free  of  much  of  that 
clothing  which  at  present  seals  up  the  skin  to  sunshine  and 
oxygen. 

Glass  house  nurseries,  lifted  up  to  the  topmost  story, 
would  save  many  a  weakly  child  that  now  perishes.  Not 
only  the  exterior  walls,  but  the  ground  surface  around  them 
should  have  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  as  long  as  possible 
each  day.  Second  only  to  air  is  light  and  sunshine  essential 
to  growth  and  health.  It  is  one  of  nature's  most  powerful 
assistants  in  enabling  the  body  to  throw  off  those  conditions 
we  call  disease.  Not  only  daylight  but  sunshine.  Indeed, 
fresh  air  must  be  sun-warmed — sun-penetrated  air.  The 
sunshine  of  a  December  day. 

Sunshine  regulates  not  only  the  size  and  color  of  the  plants 
and  trees,  it  controls  largely  the  stature,  disposition  and 
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GENERAL  RULES  FOR  ALL  EXHIBITIONS. 


A.  Strict  conformity  to  the  Regulations  and  Rules  will  be 
expected  and  required,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  exhibitors  as 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 

B.  Correct  and  legible  names  must  be  attached  to  each  and 
every  Flower  or  Plant  entered  in  a  class  of  named  varieties. 

C.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  remain  within  the 
Hall  throughout  the  hours  of  Exhibition,  unless  special  permis- 
sion for  their  removal  shall  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Exhibitions,  etc. 

D.  All  Small  Fruits  must  be  entered  in  quart  boxes  or 
baskets  (except  in  the  case  of  Strawberries  or  Currants,  which 
are  to  be  shown  "flat")  ;  but  they  may  be  displayed  subse- 
quently in  plates  or  dishes,  at  the  taste  of  the  exhibitor. 

E.  No  person  shall  take  more  than  one  premium  under  the 
same  number. 

F.  The  Judges  may  correct,  before  the  close  of  any  Exhi- 
bition, awards  made  by  them,  if  satisfied  that  such  were 
erroneous. 

G.  The  cards  of  exhibitors  competing  for  premiums  shall 
be  reversed,  until  after  prizes  are  awarded. 

H.  Competitors  are  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
conditions  under  which  articles  are  invited.  Evasion  or  viola- 
tion of  them  may  be  reported  to  the  Trustees  for  future  dis- 
qualification of  the  offender. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


1.  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  7,  14, 
April  4,  and  May  9,  23.  Commencing  June  6  there  will  be 
Exhibitions  every  Thursday  (excepting  the  first  one  in  July, 
which  will  be  Wednesday,  July  3,  instead  of  Thursday,  July 
4)  until  and  including  September  26  and  October  10  and  No- 
vember 7,  1907.    The  hours  of  Exhibition  will  be  between  3 
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and  4.30  o'clock,  except  March  14,  June  27,  October  10  and 
November  7,  for  which  see  days  of  Exhibition.  Articles 
offered  for  premiums  must  be  in  the  Hall  by  2.15  o'clock  p.  m. 
of  the  days  of  Exhibition  except  those  noted  above.  Between 
2.15  and  3  o'clock  the  Hall  will  be  in  exclusive  charge  of  the 
Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Exhibitions,  who  will  allow 
no  one  else  to  be  present. 

2.  Competition  for  premiums  is  open  to  all  residents  of 
Worcester  County,  but  a  discount  of  one-third  of  the  amount 
will  be  made  from  awards  to  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Society;  and  it  is  strictly  required  that  all  specimens  offered 
for  premium  shall  have  been  grown  by  the  competitors,  on 
their  own  premises,  for  at  least  two  (2)  months  previous  to 
the  date  of  exhibition. 

3.  After  the  articles  are  arranged  they  will  be  under  the 
exclusive  charge  of  the  Judges,  and  not  even  the  owners  will 
have  liberty  to  remove  them  until  the  exhibition  is  closed ; 
when  they  will  be  delivered  as  the  contributors  may  direct. 

4.  No  cards  of  a  business  nature  will  be  allowed  on  any 
exhibit  competing  for  a  premium. 

5.  Where  a  certain  number  or  quantity  of  Plants,  Flowers, 
Fruits  or  Vegetables  is  designated  in  the  schedule,  there  must 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  number  or  quantity  of  speci- 
mens shown  ;  and  in  no  case  can  other  varieties  than  those 
named  in  the  schedule  be  substituted. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  com- 
petition all  inferior  specimens, 

7.  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  have  power  to  change 
the  time  of  exhibition  for  any  article,  if  an  earlier  or  later  season 
renders  such  change  necessary;  and  the  Secretary  is  requested 
to  give  notice  of  one  week,  in  some  daily  paper,  and  also  at  the 
preceding  exhibition,  when  a  change  in  the  schedule  is  proposed. 

8 .  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  be  correctly  named . 
Indefinite  appellations  such  as  "Pippin,"  "Sweeting,"  "Green- 
ing,' 9  etc.,  will  not  be  considered  as  names.     Any  person  ex- 
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hibiting  the  same  variet}'  of  Fruit  or  Vegetable,  under  differ- 
ent names,  or  exhibiting  as  grown  by  himself,  Flowers,  Fruit 
or  Vegetables  grown  by  another,  thereby  violating  the  objects 
and  rules  of  the  Society,  shall  be  debarred  from  competing 
for  the  Society's  premiums  until  reinstated. 

9.  No  Flowers,  Plants,  Fruits  or  Vegetables  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  premium  or  gratuity  unless  they  possess  points  of 
superiority;  and  the  Judges  are  strictly  required  to  withhold 
awards  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  articles  exhibited  do  not  merit 
them  ;  nor  shall  any  specimen  for  which  a  premium  has  been 
once  awarded,  receive  another  during  the  season. 

10.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  furnish  information  as 
to  their  mode  of  cultivation,  and  to  present  specimens,  for 
trial  and  examination,  if  requested. 

11.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Cut  Flowers,  for  competition,  the 
use  of  foliage  must  be  restricted  to  that  of  the  varieties  shown  ; 
and  not  more  than  five  blooms,  clusters,  sprays  or  spikes,  all 
of  which  shall  be  of  one  color,  and  of  one  variety,  shall  be 
allowed  in  the  same  bottle,  or  vase,  except  when  otherwise 
specified  in  the  schedule.  The  Judge  may  correct  any  error 
that  he  thinks  was  without  deliberate  purpose. 

12.  No  Judge  shall  award  a  premium  or  gratuity  in  any 
case  wherein  he  is  a  competitor,  or  has  an  actual  or  resultant 
interest ;  in  any  such  case  the  judgment  shall  be  rendered  by 
any  three  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
whom  the  Judge  shall  invite. 

The  Judges  are  authorized  by  the  Trustees  to  invite  the 
assistance  of  competent  and  discreet  persons  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

13.  No  Judge  shall  require  anything  of  competitors,  re- 
specting their  exhibits,  which  is  not  distinctly  specified  in  the 
schedule. 

14.  The  standard  number  required  for  an  exhibit,  whether 
of  Fruits  or  Vegetables,  will  be  twelve  (12)  ;  unless  otherwise 
specifically  declared.  The  usual  limit  of  measure,  save  for 
Small  Fruits,  will  be  a  half -peck. 
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15.  All  premiums  that  are  not  claimed  within  three  months 
after  the  close  of  the  official  year  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
Society. 

16.  The  awards  will  be  made  known  as  soon  as  the  cards 
can  be  filled  out  and  placed  upon  the  tables. 

17.  ' 'Downing's  Fruits  of  America,"  revised  edition,  will 
guide  the  Judge  of  Fruits  in  his  decisions  upon  matters  at 
issue. 


FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  FRUITS,  AND  VEGETABLES. 

A.  D.  1907. 


(fr^35  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
would  direct  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Judges  to  Rule  6. 

6 .  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  compe- 
tition all  inferior  specimens. 

SPECIAL  RULES. 

1.  Exhibitors  will  add  value  to  their  exhibits  by  having  all 
specimens  correctly  and  legibly  named,  and  the  number  of  va- 
rieties written  on  the  entry  cards.  Notice  of  which  will  be  taken 
by  the  Judges  in  awarding  the  premiums. 

2.  The  Judges  shall  not  award  gratuities  for  flowers  that  are 
covered  by  the  call  of  the  day. 

3.  While  it  is  expected  that  Exhibitors  will  take  pains  to  cor- 
rectly name  their  exhibits,  the  Judges  will  not  exclude  an  ex- 
hibit for  mistake  in  nomenclature. 

4.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Lilies  the  pollen  may  be  removed. 


By  vote  of  the  Trustees,  all  entries  must  be  made 
to  the  Secretary,  and  all  cards  made  out  by  him 
or  his  assistants. 


Thursday,  March  7 

(ftf3  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
ivill  meet  at  3i  o'clock  P.  M. ,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals, 
and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  1.    Not  to  exceed  20  blooms, 
clusters,  sprays  or  spikes 

in  vases,  four  premiums,    $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
CARNATIONS,  display  in  vases.— 
No.  2.    Four  premiums,  5  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

ORCHIDS,  NOT  TO  EXCEED  20  VASES.  

No.  3.    Four  premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 
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AZALEA  INDICA,  in  bloom.— 


No.  4.    One  plant,  three  premiums, 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

No.  5.    Three  plants, four  premiums  5  00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

BEGONIA-GLORIE  DE  LORRAINE,  one  plant, 

IN  BLOOM. 

No.  6.    Three  premiums, 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

CINERARIA,  in  bloom.  

No.  7.    Four  plants,  distinct  in 

color,  four  premiums,  3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

CYCLAMEN,  in  bloom.  

No.  8.    Four  plants,  distinct  in 

color  four  premiums  3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

No.  9.    One  plant,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

HYACINTH,  in  bloom.— 

No.  10      Six  plants  four  premiums  3 

*  v/  •       J.  V/  •                    XJ~%-    t  f  i  t  V  1  A  *JhD  *    J-  V/  U.1     yj  A.  Y_'  ill  X  LA  LULU  * 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

ORCHIDS,  in  bloom.— 

No.  11.    One  plant,  three  premiums, 

4 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

"XT         -t  c\          mi                 l        i          i  •    i  •        j  • 

No.  12.     lnree  plants,  distinct  m 

color,  three  premiums, 

5 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  in  bloom.- 

No.  13.    Four  plants,  four  premi- 

ums, 3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

PRIMULA,  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY  IN 

BLOOM. 

No.  14.    Four  plants,  four  pre- 

miums, 2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Thursday,  March  14 

Held  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers1 
Convention. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 
for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  10.30  a.  m. 

APPLES.— (12  SPECIMENS). 
No.  15.    Baldwin,  four  premiums,     $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  16.    Sutton,  four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  17.    Northern  Spy,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  18.  Palmer,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  19.    Roxburj^  Russet,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  20.    For  other  varieties  fifteen  dollars  may  be  used  for 

prizes. 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  21.    Any  variety,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

BEET.  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  22.    Turnip,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE. — 
No.  23.    Red,  three  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
No.  24.    Savoy,  three  premiums,                  1  50    1  00  50 
No.  25.    Any  other  variety  named,  three  pre- 
miums,                                   1  50    1  00  50 
PARSLEY. — 

No.  26.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums,        1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  27.    Intermediate,  three  premiums,        1  50    1  00  50 
CELERY.— 

No.  28.    Six  specimens,  three  premiums,      1  50    1  00  50 
LETTUCE.— 

No.  29.    Six  heads,  four  premiums,   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM.— 
No.  30.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  31.    Hubbard,  three  specimens,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  32.    Any  other  variety,  three  speci- 
mens, three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
TURNIP.— 
No.  33.    Swede,  Yellow,  six  specimens, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  34.    Swede,  White,  six  specimens, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  35.    White  Egg,  twelve  specimens, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  April  4 

Jj^35  The  Committee  ox  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3  J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLO  WEES,  not  to  exceed  20  vases.— 
No.  36.    Four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  37.    Basket,  no  restrictions,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

NARCISSUS,  NOT  TO  EXCEED  20  vases.  

No.  38.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH,  in  bloom.— 
No.  39.    Six  plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP.— 
Xo.  40.    Four  pots  or  pans,  not  to  ex- 
ceed twelve  bulbs  in  each, 
not  less  than  three  varieties, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DANDELION.— 
No.  41.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums,      1  50    1  00  50 

HORSE  RADISH.— 
No.  42.    Twelve  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
LETTUCE.— 

No.  43.    Six  heads,  four  premiums,  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PARSNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  44.  Hollow  Crown,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  45.    Other  varieties,  three  premiums,     1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 
No.  46.    Globe,  two  bunches  (6  in  each 

bunch),  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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SALSIFY,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  47.    Three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH. — 

No.  48.    One-half  peek,  three  premiums,      1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  May  9 

The  COMMIITTEE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS 

will  meet  at  3i  6* clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLO  WEES. — 
No.  49.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  50.    Basket,  no  restriction,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH,  open  culture.— 
No.  51.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  each,  four  prem- 
iums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP,  OPEN  CULTURE.  

No.  52.    Display  not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PELARGONIUM  (fancy  and  show)  ,  in  bloom. — 
No.  53.    Four  plants  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DANDELION, 

No.  54.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums,       1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH. — 
No.  55.    Globe,  two  bunches,  six  in  each 

bunch,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

BEET.— 

No.  56.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  57.    Linnaeus,  four  premiums,    $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  May  23 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  58.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

AZALEA,  mollis. — 
No.  59.    Best  display  in  vases,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PANSY. — 
No.  60.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
stem  in  a  vase,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
TREE  P^EONIA.— 
No.  61.    Display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
ZONALE  GERANIUM,  in  bloom.— 
No.  62.    Four    plants,    distinct  in 

color,  four  premiums,       3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


ASPARAGUS.— 
No.  63.    Two  bunches,  twelve  speci- 
mens each,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
BEET.— 
No.  64.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each 

bunch,  four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
ONION.— 

No.  65.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 
No.  66.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH.— 

No.  67.    Half -peck,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  68.    Victoria,  four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  June  6 

Ift&The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3 J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  69.    One  vase.    The  specimens 
not  to  be  tied  or  wired, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  70.    From    hardy    plants  and 
shrubs,  not  to  exceed  20 

vases,  four  premiums,       3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
NATIVE  FLOWERS,  not  to  exceed  forty  vases. — 
No.  71.    No  duplicates, 
six  premi- 
ums, 3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

AZALEA,  GHENT. — 

No.  72.    Display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

IRIS,  GERMAN.  

No.  73.    Not  to  exceed  ten  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

RHODODENDRON.— 
No.  74.    Display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
PiEONIA. — 
No.  75.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  five 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BEGONIA,  in  bloom.— 
No.  76.    One  plant,  four  premiums,   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


ASPARAGUS .  — 
No.  77.    Two  bunches,  twelve  speci- 
mens each,  four  premiums,  2  00 


1  50    1  00  50 
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CUCUMBER. — 
No.  78.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
SPINACH.— 

No.  79.    Half-peck,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,  MONARCH,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  80.    Four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  13 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  81.    Not  to  exceed   20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET,  NO  RESTRICTIONS.  

No.  82.    Amateur,  four  premiums,    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

P^ONIA.— 
No.  83.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  five 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

STRAWBERRY.— 
No.  84.    Any   variety,  named,  24 

berries,  four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


BEET.— 

No.  85.    Twelve  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  86.    One-half    peck,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
LETTUCE.— 

No.  87.    Six  heads,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  20 

CUT  FLOWERS,  amateurs  only.— 
No.  88.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases  (no 
duplicates),  four  premi- 
ums, $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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H.  P.  ROSES.— 
No.  89.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
bloom  or  cluster  in  each, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

P^ONIA.— 
No.  90.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  flower  in  each, 

five  premiums,       4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
DELPHINIUM.— 
No.  91.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
FUCHSIA. — 
No.  92.    Fuchsia — in  bloom.  Four 
plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


CHERRY. — 

No.  93.    May  Duke,  one  quart,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

STRAWBERRY. — 

No.  94.    Bubach,   24  berries,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  95.    Meade,  four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  96.    Sample,  four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  97.    Downing 's  Bride,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  98.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 


PEA.— 

No.  99.    Any  variety,  named,  one- 
half  peck,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
ONION.— 
No.  100.    Two  bunches,  six  each, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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TURNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  101.    An j  variety,  three  premiums,         1  50    100  50 


Thursday,  June  27 

This  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  3  until  9  p.  m. 


ROSE. 
No.  102. 


No.  103. 


No.  104. 


No.  105. 


No.  106, 


Twelve  blooms  of  distinct 
named  varieties  of  H.  P. 
roses,    outdoor  culture, 

four  premiums,         $4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 
Six   blooms    of  distinct 
named  varieties  of  H.  P. 
roses,  outdoor  culture, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

Not  to  exceed  20 
vases  of  H.  P. 
roses,  named,  one 
bloom  in  each,  five 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

Vase,  H.  P.  roses,  shades  of 

one  color,  not  to  exceed  10 

blooms,  three  premiums,  3  00  2  00  1  00 
Vase,  H.  P.  roses,  mixed  colors, 

not  to  exceed  10  blooms,  three 


premiums, 


3  00    2  00    1  00 


CAMPANULA  MEDIA  (canterbury  bell)  .— 
No.  107.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

one  spike  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00 

DIANTHUS  BARBATUS  (sweet  william).— 
No.  108.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

one  truss  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00 


1  00  50 


1  00  50 
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FOXGLOVE. — 
No.  109.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  spike  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

STRAWBERRY .  — 
No.  110.    M.  A.  C,  24  berries,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  111.    Glen  Mary,four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  112.    Collection,  not  more 
than  five  varieties, 
six  premiums, 

4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  113.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  ten  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes.  Preference  given  to  worthy  vari- 
eties of  recent  introduction. 
CHERRY. — 
No  114.    Coe's  Transparent,  one  quart, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  115.    Elton,  four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  116.    Black  Tartarian,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  117.    Gov.    Wood,    four  pre- 
miums,                        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  118.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 


BEET,  OPEN  CULTURE.  

No.  119.    Turnip  rooted,  12  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT.— 
No.  120.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  121.    Gradus,  one-half  peck,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  122.    Notts  Excelsior,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Wednesday,  July  3 

The  Committee  ox  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
well  meet  at  3J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  proper* ly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties.— 
No.  123.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZONALE  GERANIUM. — 
No.  124.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
truss  in  a  vase,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
LILIUM  CANDIDUM,  twelve  vases,  one  spike  in  each. — 
No.  125.    Four  premiums,             3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

GLOXINIA. — 
No.  126.    Twenty  vases,  one  bloom 
in  each,  any  green  al- 
lowable, four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


RASPBERRY,  blackcap,  one  quart. — 
No.  127.    Named  varieties,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
CHERRY.— 
No.  128.    Black  Eagle,  one  quart, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  129.    For  varieties,  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 
STRAWBERRY.— 
No.  130.    Best  collection,  one  quart 
of    each,    four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 
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PEA.— 

No.  131.    Varieties,  not  scheduled, 
one-half    peck,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 
No;  132.    Any  named  variety,  three 
specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  1 1 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  133.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  134.    Basket,  no  restrictions, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

petunia- 
No.  135.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  flower  in  each  vase, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYDRANGEA,  one  plant  in  bloom. — 
No.  136.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CHERRY.— 
No.  137.    Downer's  Late  Red,  one 

quart,  four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  138.    Montmorency,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
No.  139.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 


CURRANT,  TWENTY-FOUR  BUNCHES.  

No.  140.    Red,  Dutch,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  141.    White,  Grape,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  142.    Versaillaise,  four  pre- 
miums,                          2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
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No.  143.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 

prizes. 
RASPBERRY.— 
No.  144.    Cuthbert,  one  quart,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  145.  Golden  Queen,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  146.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 

for  prizes. 


BEAN,   SNAP,   ONE  HALF-PECK.  

No.  147.  Wax,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  148.    Green  pod,  four  "  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  148  J^.  Admiral  Dewey,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  149.    Telephone,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  150.    Varieties,  not  scheduled, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE,   THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  151.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

POTATO.— 
No.  152.    Any  named  variety,  twelve 

specimens,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
MUSHROOM,  native.— 
No.  153.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


Thursday,  July  18 

CUT  FLOWERS .  — not  to  exceed  20  vases. 
No.  154.    Amateur,  four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  155.    Florist,  four  premiums,      3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HOLLYHOCK.— 
No.  156.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
bloom  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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PHLOX  DRUMMONDII .  — 
No.  157.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SWEET  PEAS. — 
No.  158.    Not  to  exceed  40  vases ,  not 
more  than  10  flower  stems 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums,    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
GOOSEBERRY. — 
No.  159.    One  quart,  any  named  va- 
riety, four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CURRANT,  ANY  VARIETY.  

No.  160.    Twenty-four  bunches,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


POTATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  161.    Hebron,  four  premiums,     2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  162.    Polaris,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  163.  Rose,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  164.    Varieties,  not  scheduled, 

four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

SQUASH,  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  165.    Summer  Crookneck,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  166.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  25 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties.— 
No.  167.    Twenty  blooms,  clusters, 
sprays,  stems  or  spikes, 

in  vases,  four  premiums,    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
BASKET,  no  restrictions  (amateurs  only). — 
No.  168.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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CLEMATIS. — 
No.  169.    Display,  in  vases,  three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

NATIVE  FLOWERS. — 
No.  170.    Not  to  exceed 
40  vases,  no 
duplicates, 
six  premi- 
ums,        3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
SWEET  PEA.— 
No.  171.    Not  to  exceed  40  vases,  not 
more  than  10  flower  stems 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
BEGONIA,  TUBEROUS  rooted. — 
No.  172.    Not  to  exceed 
20  vases,  five 

premiums,        4  00    3  00    2  50    2  00    1  00 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  173.    Sweet  Bough,  three  premiums,      1  50    1  00  50 

No.  174.    Yellow  Transparent,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

No.  175.    For  varieties,  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEAR. — 

No.  176.    Any  variety,  named,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 
BLACKBERRY.— 
No.  177.    Agawam,  one  quart,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
No.  178.    Early  Harvest,  three  premiums,    1  50    1  00  50 


CORN,  TWELVE  EARS.  

No.  179.    Sweet,  any  variety,  named, 

four  premiums,  2  00 


1  50 


1  00  50 
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CUCUMBER. — 
No.  180.    Three  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  181.    Any  variety,  named,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  1 

JJ^31  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3i  o 1  clock  P.  M. ,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  amateurs  only.— 
No.  182.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ANTIRRHINUM,  snap  dragon.— 
No.  183.    Twenty  vases,  not  to  exceed 
three  branches  in  a  vase, 

four  premiums,  3  00    200    1  00  50 

GERMAN  STOCKS. — 
No.  184.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not 
to  exceed  three  branches 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
CHINA  PINK.— 
No.  185.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  186.    Astrachan,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 
No.  187.    Any  variety,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
BLACKBERRY.— 
No.  188.    Wachusett,  one  quart, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


ursctaxf  &2  1907 
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No.  189.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 
BEAN,  shell. — 

No.  190.    Any  variety,  named,  half- 
peck,  four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
SQUASH. — 

No.  191.    Marrow,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  192.  Summer  Crookneck,  three 
specimens,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,  OPEN  CULTURE.  TWELVE  SPECIMEN'S.  

No.  193.    Any  variety,  named,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN.— 
No.  194.    Twelve  ears,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  8 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  195.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS . — 
No.  196    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in 

each,  four  premiums,      3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
SALPIGLOSSIS.— 
No.  197.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PHLOX,  PERENNIAL.  

No.  198.    Twenty  vases,  one  head  in 

each,  four  premiums,       3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  199.    Astrachan,  four  premiums,  2  00 


1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  200.    Oldenburg,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  201.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  202.    Giffard,  four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  203.    Alexander,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  204.    For  any  other  variety,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 


BEAN,  shell. — 

No.  205.  Goddard,  half-peck,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

No.  206.  Dwarf  Horticultural,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN,  TWELVE  EARS,  NOT  LESS  THAN  TWELVE  ROWS.  

No.  207.    Four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 

No.  208.  Any  variety,  named,  three 
specimens,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  209.    Beauty,  four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  15 

ASTER.— 

No.  210.  Comet,  20  vases,  one 
bloom  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  211.  Pompon,  20  vases,  five 
flowers  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  212.  Any  other  variety,  20 
vases,  one  bloom  in  each, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  213.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLOXINIA,  ANY  GREEX  ALLOWABLE .  

No.  214.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  215.    Williams,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  216.    Golden  Sweet,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

PEAE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  217.    Clapp's  Favorite, 

five  premiums,      3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  218.    Waddell,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  218£.  Any  variet}'  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 


BEAN,  SHELL,  ONE-HALF  PECK.  

No.  219.    Pole,    any    variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE,  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  220.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN,  CROSBY. — 

No.  221.    Twelve    ears,    four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  222.    Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  22 

CUT  FLOWERS,  large  vase,  best  arranged. — 
No.  223.    Amateur,  four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  224.    Florist,  four  premiums,      3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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GLADIOLUS. — 
No.  225.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  spike  in  each,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PHLOX,  PERENNIAL.  

No.  226.    Twenty  vases,  one  head 

in  each,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
LILIUM   SPECIOSUM,  twelve  vases,  one   spike  in 

EACH.  

No.  227.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZINNIA.— 
No.  228.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  flower  in  each,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  229.    Somerset,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  230.    Sour  Bough,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

No.  231.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 
Crab,  not  scheduled. — 

No.  232.    24  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  233.    Assomption,   three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
No.  234.    Petite  Marguerite,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  235.    Rostiezer,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  236.    Tyson,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  237.    Carmen,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  238.    Cooledge,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  239.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 
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PLUM. — 

No.  240.    Japanese  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 
BEAN,  half  peck. — 
No.  241.    Worcester   Pole,  shell, 

four  premiums,  1  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  242.    Pole,    string,    four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  243.    Varieties,  not  scheduled, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  244.    Any     variety,  named, 
three  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM,  native.— 
No.  245.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


Thursday,  August  29 

NASTURTIUM  OR  TROP^OLUM.— 
No.  246.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
not    more    than  six 
blooms  in  each  vase, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

VERBENA. — 
No.  247.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CANNA.— 
No.  248.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  spike  in  each,  four 

premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASTER,  LARGE  FLOWERED,  LONG  STEMS.  

No.  249.    Vase  of  20  blooms,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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GLADIOLUS. — 
No.  250.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

WATER  LILIES  AND  OTHER  AQUATICS. — 
No.  251.    Fifteen  dollars  may  be  used  for  prizes. 

Persons  competing  for  these  prizes  must  notify  the  Secretary 
previous  to  6  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  August  27,  that  space  and  tubs 
may  be  arranged  for  their  exhibits. 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  252.  Williams,  four  premiums,  $2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  253.    Worcester    Spy,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  254.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 

used  for  prizes. 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  255.    St.  Ghislain,  three  premiums,        1  50    1  00  50 
No.  256.    For  varieties  not  scheduled  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. 


No.  257. 

Champion,  three  prizes, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  258. 

Foster,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PLUM,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  259. 

Moore's  Arctic,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  260. 

Bradshaw,  five  pre- 

miums,              3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  261. 

McLaughlin,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  262. 

Washington,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  263. 

Gen.  Hand,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  264. 

Imperial  Gage,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  265. 

Jefferson,  four  premiums,  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  266. 

\Burbank,  four  premiums,    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  267. 

For  other  Japanese  varieties,  five  dollars 

may 

be 

used  for  prizes. 
CUCUMBER,  FOR  PICKLES.— 
No.  268.    Half  peck,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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CORN,  SWEET,  VARIETIES  XOT  SCHEDULED.  

No.  269.    Twelve  ears,  of  not  less 
than  12  rows,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
PEPPER.— 

No.  270.    Squash,    12    specimens,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  271.    Any  other  variety,  12  speci- 
mens, three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  5 

Jtf3  The  Committee  ox  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
wUl  meet  at  3i  o'clock  P.  31.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties.— 
No.  272.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
Xo.  273.    20  vases,  one  spike  in 

each,  four  premiums,      3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BEGOXIA,  TUBEROUS  ROOTED.  

Xo.  274.  Xot  to  exceed  20 
vases,  five  pre- 
miums, 4  00    3  00    2  50    2  00    1  00 

PHLOX,  PEREXNIAL.  

Xo.  275.    Twenty  vases,  one  head 

in  each,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMEXS.  

No.  27(3.    Foundling,     four  pre- 
miums,                       $2  00    1  50  1  00  50 
No.  277.    Holden,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  278.    Wealthy,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50  1  00  50 
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PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  279.    Lucrative,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  280.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PLUM,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  281.  Lombard,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  282.  Quackenboss,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  283.    For  Japanese  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars 

may  be  used  for  prizes, 
No.  284     Other  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 

used  for  prizes. 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  285.    Crawford    (Early),  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  286.    Other  varieties,  five  dollars  maybe  used  for  prizes. 


CABBAGE,  ANY  NAMED  VARIETY.  

No.  287.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY,  BLANCHED.  

No.  288.    Six  specimens,  any  variety, 

named,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN,  LARGE  LIMA,  HALF  PECK.  

No.  289.    Four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  12 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  290.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

(Basket),  no  restrictions. 
No.  291.    Amateur,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  292.    Florist,  four  premiums,     3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


1 
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dahlia- 
Large  Flowered. 
No.  293.    Not  to  exceed  20 
vases,  one  flower 
in  each,  five  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
Pompon. 

No.  294.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
not    to   exceed  three 
flowers  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASTER,  LARGE  FLOAVERED.  

No.  295.    Twenty  vases,  three  blooms 

in  each,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
CANNA.— 
No.  296.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  spike  in  each,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  297.    Gravenstein,  five 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  298.    Maiden's  Blush,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  299.    Porter,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  300.    Washington  Strawberry, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

APPLE,  CRAB.— 

No.  301.    Hyslop,  24  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  302.    Bartlett,  five  premi- 
ums, 3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  303.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 
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PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  304.  Oldmixon,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  305.  Elberta,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  306.    Seedlings,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  307.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PLUM,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  308.    Coe's  Golden  Drop,  three  premi- 
ums, 1  50    1  00  50 
GRAPE. — 
No.  309.    Green    Mountain,  three 

clusters,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  310.    Moore's,  three  premiums,  150    100  50 

MELON.—  ' 
No.  311.    Green  Flesh,  three  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  312.    Yellow  Flesh,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  313.    Water,  three  specimens, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  314.    Any  variety,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
EGG  PLANT.— 
No.  315.    Three  specimens,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  316.    Red,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  317.    Savoy,  four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  318.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
MUSHROOM,  native.— 
No.  319.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 
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Thursday,  September  19 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
Xo.  320.    Xot  to  exceed  20  vases. 

four  premiums.  S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

Xo.  321.    Basket,  four  premiums,      3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

MAE  I  GOLD. — 
No.  322.    Xot  to  exceed  20  vases, 
not  to  exceed  three  flow- 
ers in  a  vase,  four  pre- 


mi  urns. 

3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

SCABIOSA.— 

Xo.  323.    Xot  to  exceed  20  vases, 

not  to  exceed  six  flowers 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums, 

3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

DAHLIA. — 

Xo.  324.    Xot  to  exceed  50  vases. 

one  flower  in  each,  four 

premiiuns, 

3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECLNLEXS.  

Xo.  325.    American  Beauty,  three 

premi- 

urns. 

1 

-  a 

ou 

l 

uu 

-  A 

OU 

Xo.  326.    Lvscom,  three  premiums. 

i 

i 

uu 

K  A 

ou 

Xo.  327.    Mother,  three  premiums. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo.  328.    Twenty-ounce,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEAE.  TWELVE  SPECLMEXS.  

Xo.  329.    Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey 

,  three 

premiums. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  330.    Superfin,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo.  331.    Urbaniste,  three  premiums 

9 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECLMEXS.  

Xo.  332.    Crosby,  four  premiums. 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo.  333.    Crawford  (late),  four  pre- 

mium-. 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo.  334.    Stump  the  World,  three 

premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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GRAPE.— 
No.  335.    Brighton,  three   clusters,  three 

premiums,  150  100  50 

No.  336.    Lindley,  three  premiums,  150  100  50 

No.  337.    Massasoit,  three  premiums,  150  100  50 

No.  338.    Worden,  four  premiums,    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

PLUM,  TAVELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  339.  Satsuma,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  340.    Pond's  Seedling,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

VEGETABLE. — 
No.  341.    Collection,  not  to  exceed 
25  varieties,  four  premi- 
ums, 10  00    8  00    6  00    4  00 


Thursday,  September  26 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 

No.  342.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  343.  Native  flow- 
ers, not  to 
exceed  40 
vases,  no 
duplicates, 
six  premi- 
ums, 3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  344.    Celosia,  in  bloom,  distinct 
in  color.     Four  plants, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  345.    Coggswell,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  346.  Hubbardston,  four  "  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  347.    Sheppard's  Sweet,  three 

premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
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No.  348.    For  other  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may 
be  used  for  prizes. 

PEAR,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  349.    Seckel,    five  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  50    100  50 

No.  350.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

GRAPE,   THREE  CLUSTERS.  

No.  351.    Concord,  four  premiums,    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  352.    Delaware,  three  premiums,  150  100  50 

No.  353.    Niagara,  four  premiums,     2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  354.    Pocklington,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  355.    Moore's  Diamond,  three  prems.,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  356.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 

QUINCE,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  357.    Champion,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  358.    Orange,  four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  359.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 


POTATO.— 
No.  360.  Six  varieties, 
(named)  12 
specimens  o  f 
each,  five  pre- 
miums, 4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

SQUASH,  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  361.    Essex-Hybrid,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  362.    Warren,  four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  363.    Golden   Hubbard,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  364.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 
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CELERY,   BLANCHED,   SIX  SPECIMENS.  

No.  365.  Paris  Golden,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  366.  Other  varieties,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE,   THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  367.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  October  10 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3i  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine 
appeals,  and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

This  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  12.30  until 
9  p.  m. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 
for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  11  o'clock  a.  m.  Dinner 
will  be  served  in  the  Banquet  Hall  at  12.30.  Tickets  50  cents. 
Followed  by  short  addresses. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  368.    In  any  form,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


APPLE,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  369.  Baldwin, 
six  pre- 
miums,     $4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  370.    Belleflower,  four  premiums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  371.    Leicester  Sweet,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  372.    Sutton  Beauty,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  373.    Tompkins  King,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  374.    Fallawater,  four  premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  375.    Peck,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  376.    Pound  Sweet,  three  premiums,      1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  377.    R.  I.  Greening-. 

five  premium-,        3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  378.    Mcintosh,  six 

premiums,   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  379.    Northern  Spy.  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  380.    Palmer,    five  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  381.    Roxburv  Russet, 

five  premiums,       3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  382.    Canada  Red.  four  pre- 
miums. 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  383.    Collection,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  varieties, 

five  premiums,  5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 
Xo.  384.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  ten  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEAR.  TWELVE  >PECTMEXS.  


No. 

385. 

Angouleme,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

38ii. 

Clairgeau.  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

387. 

Dana's  Hover,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

388. 

Langelier,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

389. 

Lawrence,  five 

premiums,            3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

390. 

Winter  Xelis.  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

391. 

Anjou,  six 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

392. 

Cornice,  six 

premiums.  4  00    3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo.  393. 

Onondaga,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

394. 

Bosc,  six 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo. 

395. 

Sheldon,  six 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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No.  396.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  ten  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

GRAPE,  OPEN  CULTURE.  

No.  397.  Collection  of 
not  less  than 
five  varieties 
three  clus- 
ters each,  six 

premiums,  3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  398.    For  any  variety,  six  clusters,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEACH  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. 

No.  399.    Any  variety,  named,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. — 
No.  400.    Half  peck,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  401.    Three  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  402.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY,  BLANCHED,  SIX  SPECIMENS.  

No.  403.    Boston  market,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  404.    Giant  Pascal,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  405.    Golden,  four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  406.    Any  varieties,  not  sched- 
uled, four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
ENDIVE.— 

No.  407.    Six  specimens,  three  premiums,    1  50    1  00  50 

LEEKS,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  408.    Three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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ONION,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  409.  Red  Globe,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  410.    Yellow  Globe,  Danvers, 

four  premiums,              2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  411.    White,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

PARSNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  412.    Hollow  Crown,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  413.    Any  other  variety,  three 

premiums,  150    100  50 

PARSLEY. — 

No.  414.    Half  peck,  three  premiums,  150    100  50 

PUMPKIN.— 
No.  415.    Sweet,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SALSIFY.— 
No.  416.    Twelve  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
SQUASH. — 
No.  417.    Hubbard,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  418.    Bay  State,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  419.    Purple  Top  Globe,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  420.    White  Egg,  four  pre- 
miums," 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  421.    White  Swede,  six  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  422.    Yellow  Swede,  six  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN.— 
No.  423.    Field  Corn,  trace  of  25 

ears,  four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  November  14 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and 
ready  for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  12  o'clock.  Open  to 
the  public  from  1  until  9  P.  m. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS .  — 

No.  424.  Twelve  blooms,  named, 
in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, $10  00    8  00    6  00    4  00 

No.  425.    Six  blooms,  named,  in 

vases,  four  premiums,  5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  426.  Best  bloom,  three  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00  100 

No.  427.  Yase  of  10 blooms,  long 
stems,  white,  of  one 
named  variety,  four 

premiums,  8  00    6  00    4  00    2  00 

No.  428.  Yase  of  10  blooms,  long 
stems,  pink,  of  one 
named   variety,  four 

premiums,  8  00    6  00    4  00    2  00 

No.  429.  Yase  of  10  blooms,  long 
stems,  yellow,  of  one 
named   variety,  four 

premiums,  8  00    6  00    4  00    2  00 

No.  430.    Yase  of  six  blooms,  long  stems, 

pink,  of  one  named  variety, 

three  premiums,  5  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  431.    Yase  of  six  blooms,  long  stems, 

red,  of  one  named  variety, 

three  premiums,  5  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  432.    Yase  of  six  blooms,  long  stems, 

yellow,  of  one  named  variety, 

three  premiums,  5  00    3  00    2  00 
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No.  433.  Vase  of  six  blooms,  long  stems, 
white,  of  one  named  variety, 

three  premiums,  5  00    4  00    2  00 

No.  434.  Vase  of  six  blooms,  long  stems, 
any  other  color,  of  one  named 
variety,  three  premiums,        5  00    3  00  ,  2  00 

No.  435.    Vase  of  25  blooms,  mixed 
colors,  four  premi- 
ums, 15  00    12  00    9  00    6  00 

No.  436.  Pompons,  distinct  varieties,  12 
vases,  one  spray  in  each, 
three  premiums,  5  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  437.    Hardy  varieties, 
outdoor  cul- 
ture, display 
in  vases,  five 

premiums,        5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 
No.  438.    Single   varieties,    display  in 

vases,  three  premiums,  5  00    300  200 

PALMS. — 
No.  439.    Display,  prizes. 
FERNS. — 

No.  440.    Six  pots,  four  premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

PLANTS,  DECORATIVE,  OTHER  THAN  PALMS  OR  FERNS.  

No.  441.    Eight  pots,  four  pre- 
miums, 5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00 
Persons  competing  for  these  prizes  must  notify  the  Secretary 
previous  to  6  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  Nov.  12. 
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SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  OF  APPLES, 
WILLIAM  EAMES  FUND. 

j  A.    BALDWIN,  best  twelve. 

Three  premiums,  $2  00    1  00  50 

B.  KING. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

C.  PALMER. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

D.  RHODE  ISLAND  GREENING. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

E.  ROXBURY  RUSSETS. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

/  F.  SUTTON. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

G.  McINTOSH. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

H.  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 


Annual  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  6,  1907. 

Premiums  payable  on  and  after  Monday,  December 

16,  1907. 


Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society. 


SCHEDULE  OF  PRIZES  * 
OFFERED  TO  CHILDREN 
OF  WORCESTER  COUNTY 
UNDER    14  YEARS  OLD. 


Exhibitions  to  be  held  Saturdays,  July  27  and  August  24, 
1907,  in  Horticultural  Hall,  18  Front  Street,  Worcester. 


Worcester,  J^lass. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  PRESS. 
1907  . 
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Saturday,  July  27 

Display  or  Flowers  Grown  from  Seed,  not  to  Exceed  30 

VASES. 

Six  prizes,  $2  00    1  50    1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  Drummond  Phlox,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  Sweet  Peas,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  China  Pinks,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  flowers  grown  from  seeds, 
prizes  will  be  given. 


Collection  of  Vegetables. 


Six  prizes, 

2  00    1  50    1  00 

75 

50 

25 

Beets,  six. 

Four  prizes, 

1  00 

75 

50 

25 

Summer  Squash,  two. 

Four  prizes, 

1  00 

75 

50 

25 

Beans,  two  quarts. 

Four  prizes, 

1  00 

75 

50 

25 

Peas,  tavo  quarts. 

Four  prizes, 

1  00 

75 

50 

25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  vegetables, 

prizes 

will 

be 

given. 

Saturday,  August  24 

Display  of  Flowers  Grown  from  Seed,  not  to  Exceed  30 


VASES. 

Six  prizes,  $2 

00    1  50    1  00 

75 

50 

25 

Display  of  Asters,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes, 

1  00 

75 

50 

25 

Display  of  Nasturtiums,  not 

to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes, 

1  00 

75 

50 

25 

Display  of  Petunias,  not  to 

Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes, 

1  00 

75 

50 

25 
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For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  flowers  grown  from  seeds, 
prizes  will  be  given. 
Collection  of  Vegetables. 


Six  prizes, 

$2  00    1  50  1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Beans,  two  quarts. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Beets,  six. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Carrots,  six. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Corn,  six  ears. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Tomato,  six. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Squash,  two. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  vegetables,  prizes  will  be 
given. 

Competition  is  open  to  all  children  of  Worcester  County 
under  fourteen  years  old. 


Only  one  child  in  a  family  can  compete  for  the  same  prize. 


The  exhibits  must  be  the  results  of  individual  labor  of  the 
child  in  every  way  from  the  time  of  planting  the  seed  to  the 
gathering  of  the  crop. 

All  exhibits  must  be  in  the  Hall  ready  for  inspection  by 
the  Judges  by  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.  Exhibitions  will  close  at 
4.30  p.  m. 

Prizes  will  be  paid  at  the  close  of  each  exhibition. 

Vases,  plates  and  everything  necessary  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  flowers  and  vegetables  will  be  furnished  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  Secretary, 
HORTICULTURAL  HALL. 


OFFICERS   AND  COMMITTEES 


WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICOLTDRAL  SOCIETY, 

FOR   THE  YEAR  1906-J907. 

President  : 
O.  B.  HAD  WEN,  of  Worcester. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  : 

GEORGE  CALVIN  RICE,  of  Worcester;         JAMES  DRAPER,  of  Worcester: 
ARTHUR  J.  MARBLE,  of  Worcester. 

SECRETARY : 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  of  Worcester, 
Horticultural  Hall,  18  Front  St. 

TREASURER : 

CHARLES  S.  BACON,  of  Worcester. 

LIBRARIAN  : 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  of  Worcester. 


George  Cruikshanks, 
O.  B.  Wyman, 
Herbert  A.  Cook, 
William  McAllister, 
Joseph  A.  Allen, 
David  L.  Fiske, 
Henry  B.  Watts, 
Henry  L.  Parker, 
John  B.  Bowker, 
B.  W.  Potter, 
Frank  J.  Kinney, 
Alden  Rice, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
George  E.  Francis, 
Walter  D.  Ross, 
Louis  J.  Kendall, 
Charles  Greenwood, 
Samuel  Flagg, 
Edward  Hall, 
H.  F.  A.  Lange, 
Fred  H.  Chamberlain, 
Robert  B.  Rich, 
Millard  F.  Kelsey, 
Charles  W.  Wood, 


Nathaniel  Paine,  1907. 
Adin  A.  Hixon, 


TRUSTEES  (BY  ELECTION)  : 

Lunenberg.       W.  U.  Maynard, 
Shrewsbury.       Edward  A.  Bartlett, 
James  W.  Stockwell, 
Whitinsville.       E.  M.  Bruce, 

Auburn.       George  McWilliam, 
Grafton.       Edward  W.  Breed, 
Leicester.       Edward  L.  Davis, 
Worcester.       Henry  Reed, 
Nath.  Paine, 
H.  Ward  Moore, 
Frederic  G.  Stiles, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney, 
Stillman  H.  Record, 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
O.  Willis  Rugg, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
Leonard  C.  Midgley, 
Miss  Ida  F.  Henderson, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Underwood, 
Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson, 
Mrs.  Percy  G.  Forbes, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Hartshorn, 
Mrs.  J.  Frank  Record, 


Shrewsbury. 

Sutton. 
Leominster. 
Whitinsville. 
Clinton. 
Worcester. 


West  Boylston. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

on  finance: 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  1908. 
on  library  and  publication 
Arthur  J.  Marble. 
on  nomenclature: 


Fred  H.  Chamberlain,  1909. 


O.  B.  Had  wen, 
James  Draper, 


Henry  E.  Kfhney, 
George  McWilliam, 


Albert  H.  Lange, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney, 


Edward  W.  Breed. 


Arthur  J.  Marble. 
Charles  Greenwood. 


Albert  H.  Lange, 
George  McWilliam, 
Leonard  C.  Midgley, 
H.  Ward  Moore, 
Arthur  J.  Marble, 


ON  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS  : 

Charles  Greenwood,  Chairman. 

George  C.  Rice,  James  Draper, 

Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifield, 

Edward  W.  Breed,  Mrs.  G.  McWilliam, 

William  J.  Wheeler.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hartshorn, 

Simon  E.  Fisher,  Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney, 
'President  Hadwen,  and  Secretary  Hixon. 

AUDITORS. 

Benjamin  C.  Jaques. 
JUDGES. 

On  Flowers,  Plants,  etc.:  George  McWilliam,  Whitinsville. 

On  Fruits,  etc.,  James  Draper. 

Vegetables  :  Charles  Greenwood. 

COMMITTEE  ON  WINTER  MEETINGS. 

•James  Draper,  Edward  W.  "Breed 


H.  Ward  Moore, 


Arthur  J.  Marble, 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 


Charles  W.  Wood, 
President  Hadwen,  and  Secretary  Hixon. 


TRANSACTIONS 


OF  THE 

WORCESTER  COUNTY 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

REPORTS  OF  THE  OFFICERS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  1,  1908 

Part  I 


Wnrtt&ttr,  Mzbb. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  PRESS 
50  Foster  Street 
1909 


OFFICERS   AND  COMMITTEES 

OF  THE 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

FOR   THE   YEAR  19074908. 


President  : 
GEORGE  CALVIN  RICE,  of  Worcester. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  : 

ARTHUR  J.  MARBLE,  of  Worcester;  CHARLES  GREENWOOD,  of  Worcester 

EDWARD  W.  BREED,  of  Clinton. 

SECRETARY  : 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  of  Worcester, 
Horticultural  Hall,  18  Front  St. 

TREASURER \ 

CHARLES  S.  BACON,  of  Worcester. 

LIBRARIAN  : 


ADIN  A.  HIXON,  of  Worcester. 

TRUSTEES  (BY  ELECTION)  : 


George  Cruikshanks, 
Edward  O.  Orpet, 
Herbert  A.  Cook, 
William  McAllister, 
Joseph  A.  Allen, 
David  L.  Fiske, 
Henry  B.  Watts, 
Henry  L.  Parker, 
John  B.  Bovvker, 
B.  W.  Potter, 
Frank  J.  Kinney, 
Aldeu  Rice, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
George  E.  Francis, 
Walter  D.  Ross, 
Louis  J.  Kendall, 
Elliott  Moore, 
Samuel  Flagg, 
Edward  Hall, 
H.  F.  A.  Lange, 
Fred  H.  Chamberlain, 
Robert  B.  Rich, 
Millard  F.  Kelsey, 
Charles  W.  Wood, 


Nathaniel  Paine,  1910. 
Adin  A.  Hixon, 


Lunenberg. 
So.  Lancaster. 
Shrewsbury. 
Whitinsville. 
Auburn. 
Grafton. 
Leicester. 
Worcester. 


W.  U.  Maynard, 
Edward  A.  Bartlett, 
James  W.  Stockwell, 
E.  M.  Bruce. 
George  McWilliam, 
J.  K.  Greene, 
Edward  L.  Davis, 
Heury  Reed, 
Nath.  Paine, 
H.  Ward  Moore, 
Frederic  G.  Stiles, 
Herbert  R.  Kiuuey, 
Stillmau  H.  Record, 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
O.  Willis  Rugg, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
Leonard  C.  Midgley, 
Miss  Ida  F.  Henderson 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Underwood, 
Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson, 
Mrs.  Percy  G.  Forbes, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Hartshorn, 
Mrs.  J.  Frank  Record, 


Shrewsbury, 

Sutton. 
Leominster. 
Whitinsville. 
Worcester, 


West  Boylston. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

ON  FINANCE: 

Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  1911 

ON  LIBRARY  AND  PUBLICATION: 

Arthur  J.  Marble. 

ON  NOMENCLATURE: 


Fred  H.  Chamberlain,  1909. 

Edward  W.  Breed. 


George  Calvin  Rice,       Henry  E.  Kinney,       Albert  H.  Lange,       Arthur  J.  Marble, 
Herbert  A.  Cook,  George  McWilliam,     Herbert  R.  Kinney,    Charles  Greenwood. 


ON  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS  : 


Albert  H.  Lange, 
George  McWilliam, 
Leonard  C.  Midgley, 
H.  Ward  Moore, 
Arthur  J.  Marble, 
Henry  B.  Watts, 


Charles  Greenwood,  Chairman. 
George  C.  Rice, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
Edward  W.  Breed, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney, 
President  Rice,  and  Secretary  Hixon. 


Herbert  A.  Cook, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifield, 
Mrs.  G.  McWilliam, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Hartshorn, 
Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson, 


H.  Ward  Moore, 


AUDITORS. 


Benjamin  C.  Jaques. 


JUDGES. 

On  Flowers,  Plants,  etc.:  George  McWilliam,  Whitinsville. 

On  Fruits,  etc.:  Herbert  A.  Cook,  Shrewsbury, 

Vegetables:  Charles  Greenwood. 


Arthur  J.  Marble, 


Charles  Greenwood, 


COMMITTEE  ON  WINTER  MEETINGS. 

Edward  W.  Breed,        Charles  W  Wood, 
President  Rice,  and  Secretary  Hixon. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE  COMMISSION. 

Arthur  J.  Marble, 


J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 


Walter  D.  Ross, 


Secretary  Hixon. 


Herbert  A.  Cook, 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

For  the  Year  Ending,  Oct.  31,  1908. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


To  the  Members  of  the 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society  : 

It  is  my  privilege  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  close  of 
another  successful  year,  on  the  whole  it  has  been  satisfactory 
as  far  as  crops  go. 

The  bloom  and  foliage  were  unusually  heavy,  but  the  pollen- 
ization  of  the  apple  and  pear  trees  was  unusually  poor.  Vege- 
tables were  very  good,  cucumbers,  squash,  tomatoes  and  melons, 
particularly  so. 

I  noticed  a  disposition  of  many  of  our  farmers  to  return  to 
the  growing  of  yellow  corn,  if  more  would  do  so  it  might  solve 
the  milk  question. 

In  all  of  my  talks,  I  advise  at  least  an  acre  to  every  two  head 
of  stock,  it  is  my  practice.  There  are  some  conditions  that  I 
do  not  quite  understand  and  have  been  asked  so  many  times 
during  the  year,  Why  is  it  that  dahlias  have  done  so  poorly? 
While  asters  have  done  so  well.  For  a  preventive  spraying 
early  in  the  season  before  the  insects  injure  the  buds,  seems  to 
be  a  preventive,  but  it  must  be  done  early  iu  the  season. 

It  has  been  a  very  favorable  year  for  the  development  of 
plant  lice,  it  is  the  weather  conditions  that  is  responsible  for  the 
most  of  it,  a  change  in  conditions  and  they  disappear. 
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The  inquiries  made  indicate  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  these  matters.  San  Jose  Scale  is  an  old  subject  with 
me,  but  it  is  with  us  and  J  want  to  say  that  because  you  sprayed 
this  year  you  must  not  think  that  that  is  the  end  of  it,  if  you 
have  neighbors  that  have  it  you  will  hardly  keep  it  down  with 
one  spraying. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  advance  Horticulture  in  the 
County.  I  have  been  pleased  with  the  number  of  young  men 
hlling  positions  in  stores,  banks  and  offices  that  have  taken  an 
interest  in  something  that  grows.  Let  me  give  you  an  illus- 
tration :  A  young  man  in  an  office — his  father  dying  leaving  a 
house,  barn,  and  garden  of  half  acre,  was  in  early  in  the  spring 
to  see  what  I  would  recommend  doing  with  his  land.  My  ad- 
vice was  to  continue;  at  first  he  Avas  afraid  that  he  wouldn't 
succeed.  I  offered  to  advise  and  loan  him  books,  and  every 
week  he  was  a  visitor  at  noontime  here  at  the  library.  Most  of 
his  crops  were  satisfactory  and  he  was  very  much  pleased.  I 
have  another  in  view  interested  in  Forestry;  I  could  mention 
many.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  fulfilling  the  objects  of  the 
Society. 

Children's  gardens  and  exhibitions  have  been  encouraged  and 
helped  to  please  the  most  enthusiastic. 

Aug.  1  was  the  first  of  the  societies.  We  had  44  exhibitois 
lilling  the  hall  and  127  exhibitors  of  22  nationalities  from  South 
Worcester  Social  Settlement  Gardens. 

Aug.  28,  our  second  exhibition.  48  exhibitors — with  an  ex- 
hibit covering  8  ft.  square  of  vegetables  from  the  South  Wor- 
cester children,  later  in  the  day  200  children  marched  in  to  see 
the  exhibition. 

Sept.  19,  the  Public  School  children,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Edna  R.  Thayer,  held  an  exhibition,  afternoon  an  evening, 
to  exhibit  the  products  raised  from  seed  sold  to  the  children 
at  one  cent  a  packet.    It  was  a  very  successful  affair. 

Saturday,  Sept.  26,  we  donated  the  use  of  the  hall  to  the 
South  Worcester  settlement;  250  children  listened  to  Dr.  C. 
Stanley  Hall,  the  Mayor,  Mrs.  Graton,  Rev.  Mr.  Floody  and 
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others.  The  South  High  School  Orchestra  furnished  music  for 
the  afternoon  under  the  direction  of  Miss  E.  C.  Woodman, 
and  the  children  were  awarded  prizes  for  the  best  kept  gardens. 
Your  secretary  devoting  many  hours  to  this  work. 

July  8,  the  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society  and  friends 
were  entertained  at  Maple  Shades  by  your  Secretary  and  Mrs. 
Hixon  assisted  by  some  of  the  ladies.  Luncheon  was  served 
under  the  trees  and  250  were  present.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
extended  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hixon. 

Mass.  Fruit  Growers  Association,  Worcester  Agricultural 
Society,  Worcester  County  Bee  Keepers  Association,  Market 
Gardeners  have  received  the  usual  courtesies  and  have  tendered 
thanks. 

Oct.  10,  our  usual  harvest  exhibition  proved  very  successful. 
One  of  the  features  was  47  plates  of  Baldwins  which  was  an 
indication  of  the  whole  exhibition. 

We  were  indebted  to  Geo.  McWilliam,  gardener  for  G.  Mars- 
ton  Whitin,  Whitinsville,  who  exhibited  five  varieties  of  hot- 
house grapes,  also  to  David  L.  Fiske  for  several  varieties  of 
cultivated  chestnuts,  and  Walter  J.  Nichols  for  sweet  potatoes 
grown  in  Sturbridge,  also  Delaware  potatoes  weighing  nearly 
two  pounds  apiece. 

We  had  our  usual  dinner,  at  which  President  Geo.  C.  Rice  pre- 
sided. President  E.  H.  Burlingame,  Secretary  C.  W.  Smith, 
Assistant  Secretaries  Miss  L.  M.  Mullen  and  Miss  Minnie  Ma- 
son, Treasurer  A.  M.  Bo  wen  and  sister,  and  Miss  A.  T.  Hol- 
land, president  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary,  all  of  Providence,  were 
present  as  our  guests. 

Addresses  by  the  visitors  and  Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Ladd,  of  Stur- 
bridge, Chas.  W.  Wood,  J.  K.  Greene,  and  Secretary  J.  Lewis 
Ellsworth. 

The  Chrysanthemum  show  was  held  November  14  which  was 
satisfactory  to  the  members  and  public. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  Wednesday, 
November  6,  1907. 
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Called  to  order  by  Vice-President  Rice  at  10.10  A.  M.  Rec- 
ords of  the  last  meeting  read  and  approved. 

Charles  S.  Bacon,  Treasurer,  read  his  report. 

A  din  A.  Hixon,  Secretary,  read  his  report,  both  of  which 
were  accepted  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

A  motion  was  made  to  proceed  with  the  election  of  officers. 
Carried . 

Charles  W.  Wood  nominated  for  President  Aithur  J.  Marble. 

W.  H.  Blodget  nominated  Charles  Greenwood. 

John  B.  Bowker  nominated  George  Calvin  Rice. 

Mr.  Marble  withdrew  his  nomination  and  seconded,  and 
moved  that  the  Secretary  cast  an  aye  ballot  for  Mr.  Rice,  which 
was  carried. 

Chailes  W.  Wood  moved  that  the  Treasurer  cast  an  aye  bal- 
lot for  A.  A.  Hixon  for  Secretary. 

H.  B.  Watts  moved  that  the  Treasurer  cast  an  aye  ballot  for 
A.  A.  Hixon  for  Librarian. 

Nath.  Paine  moved  that  the  Secretary  cast  an  aye  ballot  for 
Charles  S.  Bacon  for  Treasurer,  all  of  which  were  carried. 

Elliott  Moore  moved  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
bring  in  a  list  of  three  Vice-Presidents  and  forty-eight  Trustees. 
The  chair  appointed  Elliott  Moore,  Chailes  W.  Wood,  Edward 
W.  Breed,  H.  B.  Watts,  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  who  brought  in  Ar- 
thur J.  Marble,  Worcester,  Charles  Greenwood,  Worcester,  Ed- 
ward W.  Breed,  Clinton,  and  forty-eight  Trustees,  a  list  of 
which  appears  on  the  schedules. 

Motion  made  and  carried  that  Nath.  Paine  succeed  himself 
as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Under  the  head  of  new  business  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
legality  of  holding  the  Trustees'  meeting  without  further  notice. 

Motion  made  and  carried  to  postpone  until  Monday,  Nov.  11. 

Motion  to  dissolve. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  Monday,  Nov.  11, 
1907. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  10.00  A.  m.,  President  Rice  in  the 
chair.    Records  of  last  meeting  read  and  approved. 
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Oil 


Library  and  Publica- 


Motions  made  that  the  Committee 
tion  remain  the  same  as  last  year. 

Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Exhibitions  the  same  with 
the  addition  of  Herbert  A.  Cook,  Shrewsbury,  and  Henry  B. 
Watts,  Leicester. 

Committee  on  Nomenclature  and  Winter  Meetings  the  same. 

Motion  that  the  Auditors  succeed  themselves.  Carried. 

H.  Ward  Moore,  Benjamin  C.  Jaques,  San  Jose  Commission, 
the  same  as  last  year  with  the  addition  of  Walter  D.  Ross. 

Judges  re-elected. 

Appropriations  voted  : 

Flowers  and  Plants,      ....  $1,000.00 


850.00 
650.00 
100.00 
300.00 
300.00 

Arrangements  and  Exhibi- 


Fruits, 
Vegetables, 

Children's  Exhibitions, 

Library  and  Publications, 

Winter  Meetings, 
The  action  of  the  Committee  on 
tion  of  Oct.  10,  debarring  Eslie  A.  Weeks  from  exhibiting  was 
endorsed . 

May  19  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Mr. 
George  Mc William  desired  to  be  released  as  judge  of  flowers, 
so  as  to  make  a  trip  to  Europe.  Mr.  William  McAllister  was 
elected  a  substitute  for  three  months. 

During  the  year  the  following  additions  have  been  made  to 
our  membership. 

Charles  H.  Ellsworth, 
George  H.  Keyes, 


Walter  J.  Stone, 
Florence  Stone, 
Minnie  E.  Ellam, 
J.  L.  Moore, 
Addison  L.  Be  mis, 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Ball, 
Daniel  O'Connell, 
J.  Frank  Record, 
Mrs.  Frances  A.  Kinnicatt, 
Miss  Isabel  Crompton, 


Scott  T.  Pierce, 
Charles  S.  Thayer, 
Mrs.  William  Peters, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Metcalf, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Pollard, 
Morris  E.  Cook, 
W.  S.  Whitmore, 
Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Wheeler, 
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Mis.  Clara  J.  Middleman 
Charles  Herbert  Tracy. 
E.  Baxter  Johnson 
Mrs.  Ellen  E.  Johnson, 
George  W.  Hiscox. 
Mis.  Louis  M.  Webb, 
C  harles  F.  Allen. 


George  S.  Hatch. 


Estes  E.  W 


Yin  an 


George  S.  Graham. 
Jonathan  W.  Fay, 
Wallace  A.  Kendall. 
\V.  L.  A.  Bazeley. 
George  C.  Butler. 
Alden  Derby. 
George  A.  Jaqnes, 
Mrs.  George  A.  Brown. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

ADIN  A .  HIXON 


»ecretaiy. 


October,  31.  1908, 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WINTER  MEETINGS. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1908. 
Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society  : 

Yum  Committee  on  Winter  Meetings  would  report  that  the 
usual  twelve  meetings  were  held  in  the  winter  season  1907-08 
and  were  well  attended  and  much  enjoyed  by  those  present.  We 
will  not  at  this  time  speak  of  all  the  meetings  in  detail,  but 
will  say  that  the  Ladies'  Day  which  we  held  for  the  first  time 
in  these  meetings  was  a  great  success  and  the  Committee  is 
pleased  at  this  opportunity,  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  to  express 
its  thanks  to  Mrs.  Geoige  S.  Ladd,  Mrs.  David  L.  Fiske  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Brown  for  the  very  good  work  they  did  on  the 
programme  that  day.  Your  Committee  was  also  very  fortunate 
in  the  response  made  to  the  call  for  music  to  help  out  our  pro- 
gramme and  make  it  more  interesting.  Our  thanks  are  clue  and 
are  hereby  expressed  to  the  members  of  our  Midgley  family 
and  their  friends  for  their  contributions  of  several  musical  pro- 
grammes. The  Fruit  Growers  Convention  was  held  in  connec- 
tion with  our  society  as  usual  and  was  well  attended  and  full  of 
interest,  followed  by  the  usual  annual  dinner  and  social  of  the 
Society,  March  11,  1908,  at  which  the  attendance  reached  the 
limit  and  interest  unabated. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

ARTHUR  J.  MARBLE,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


T<>  the  Members  of  the  Society  : 

A  Report  of  the  Librarian  is  so  much  interwoven  with  the 
duties  of  the  Secretary  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  As 
a  reference  and  for  special  information  we  are  increasing  fast ; 
most  of  the  inquiries  are  for  information  but  they  don't  want 
to  devote  the  time  to  look  it  up.  Very  few  care  to  read  special 
works — in  fact,  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  magazines  and 
papers  then  published  in  book  form. 

We  have  Bulletins  from  many  of  the  Agricultural  and  Ex- 
perimental Colleges  and  Stations  that  are  never  looked  at.  One 
reason  is  that  the  Agricultural  Press  puts  the  best  of  it  before 
the  interested  ones  almost  as  quickly  as  they  are  published. 

The  following  books,  periodicals  and  papers  have  been  added 
to  the  Library  : 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Report  of  the 
Secretary,  1907. 

Accessions  to  the  Department  Library.  July  1,  1907.  July 
1,  1908. 

Proceedings  of  the  11th  Meeting  of  the  Fanners  Institute 
Workers.    Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Nov.  12-11,  1906. 

12th  Meeting.    Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  23,  21,  1907. 

History  of  the  Farmers  Institutes  in  the  L'nited  States.  John 
Hamilton.  1906. 

List  of  State  Directors  and  Farmers  Institute  Workers.  Nov. 
1,  1907. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachian and  White  Mountain  Water  Shed.  1908. 

Michigan  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins,  250, 
251.  252. 

Circular  Xo.  3. 
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Purdue  University  Experimental  Station.  Indiana.  Bulle- 
tins 125,  126. 

Circulars  No.  12,  14. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Bulletins 
288-303  inclusive. 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Bulletins  183—195 
inclusive. 

Circulars  78,  79,  81,  83. 

Cornell  University  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins  249—255 
inclusive. 

Iowa  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.     Bulletins  95-100. 

West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins 
109-117  inclusive. 

Nebraska  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins  101, 
104,  105,  106. 

Press  Bulletins  28,  29. 

Arkansas  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins  96, 99. 
Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society.  Report,  Vol.  10,  1907. 
Missouri  State  Board  of  Horticulture.     1st  Annual  Report, 
1907. 

New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  33rd 
session,  Jan.  7,  8,  1908. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  Transactions.  Part  2, 
1907. 

American  Pomological  Society.    Proceedings  for  1907. 

Maryland  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins  120- 
130  inclusive.  College  Quarterly,  Nos.  38,  39,  40,  41.  1907, 
1908. 

Maine  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins  145- 
157  inclusive. 

Kansas  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins  148- 
155  inclusive.     20th  Annual  Report.    1906,  1907. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins 
118-123  inclusive.  Crops  Reports  for  1907-08.  55th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary,  1907;  20  copies  for  distribution.  Na- 
ture's Leaflets,  Nos.  34-40  inclusive. 
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Experimental  Station  Record.    Vols.  19  and  20. 
Monthly  List  of  Publications,  Crop  Reporter.    Vol.  9,  1907. 
Various  Reports  and  Bulletins  through  the  courtesy  of  Hon. 
Charles  G.  Washburn,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Field's  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Publication  126.    Vol.  II,  No.  6. 
Publication  128.    Vol.  Ill,  Xo.  2. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  to  the  Trustees.  1907. 
Worcester  Public  Library,  48th  Annual  Report.  1906-07. 
Inaugural  Address  of  Mayor  James  Logan.    Jan.  6,  1908. 
Worcester  Agricultural  Society  Transactions.  1907. 
Worcester  Paiks  Commission.    Report,  Nov.  30,  1907. 
The  Improvements  of  Towns  and  Cities.    Robinson.  1906. 
The  New  Earth.    Harwood.  1906. 
Three  Acres  and  Liberty.     Bolton  Hall.  1907. 
The  Rural  Cook  Book. 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

American  Agricultural  Year  Book.  1908. 

Worcester  City  Directory. 

Woicester  House  Directory. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens. 

American  Florist. 

Bird  Lore. 

Country  Gentleman. 

Country  Life  in  America. 

Florist  Exchange. 

Farm  Journal. 

Gardening. 

Garden  Magazine. 

Guide  to  Nature. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Horticulture. 

New  England  Homestead. 
New  England  Farmer. 
National  Grange. 
Rhodora. 
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Suburban  Life. 
The  Forester. 
Worcester  Telegram. 
Worcester  Post. 
Worcester  Weekly  Guide. 
English  Papers. 
Agricultural  Gazette. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
Garden. 
Gardening. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  Librar 


Horticultural  Hall,  Oct.  31,  1908. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


Financial  statement  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1908. 

Charles  S.  Bacon,  Treasurer,  in  account  with 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

DEBIT. 

Cash  Balances,  Nov.  1,  1907. 

In  Worcester  County  Institution  for 

Savings,   $1,036.84 

In  Worcester  Mechanics  Savings  Bank.  500.00 

In  Clinton  Savings  Bank,    .        .        .  523.45 

In  Worcester  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  1,000.00 

In  Worcester  Trust  Company,     .        .  1,055.76 

 .1*4,116.05 


Income,  1907-1908. 

Rent  of  stores,   $7,083.35 

Bent  of  hall   3,324.50 

Interest,   138.58 

Xew  members,  15  (a  5.00  and  5  (a  3.00,  90.00 

Tickets  for  annual  banquet,  266  fa  .75.  199.50 

Eames  Fund,  for  premiums  on  apples,  28.00 

Dewey  Fund,  for  books,      .        .        .  5.18 

Estate  of  Frederick  A.  Blake,     .        .  1,000.00 

Estate  of  O.  B.  Hadwen,   .        .        .  1,000.00 


 $12,869.11 


816,985.16 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Salaries. 

Adin  A.  Hixon,  secretary,  .  .  .  $400.00 
Adin  A.  Hixon,  librarian,  .        .        .  1,000.00 
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Charles  S.  Bacon,  treasurer,       .       .  #150.00 

W.  A.  Putnam,  janitor,      .        .        .  600.00 

Premiums. 

Premiums  for  fruit,     ....  $728.75 

Premiums  for  flowers,         .        .        .  1,139.00 

Premiums  Vegetables,        .        .        .  555.25 

Premiums  foi  children's  exhibitions,     .  113.85 

Annual  Banquet. 
Caterer,  246.00;  Orchestra,  19.00,     .  $265.00 
Cheeking  clothing,  1.50;  pinks,  8.00,  12.50 
Entertaining  guests,  5.25;  badges,  4.75,  10.00 
Menus  and  dance  orders,  16.75;  post- 
als, 6.50,   23.25 

Invitations,  2.75;  tickets,  2.25,          .  5.00 

Kent  of  piano,   .        .        .        .        .  3.00 

Lighting. 

Worcester  Electric  Light  Company,      .  #526.47 

Worcester  Gas  Light  Company,   .        .  80.95 

Insurance. 

Premium  on  treasurer's  bond,      .        .  #20.00 

Premium  for  plate  glass  insurance,       .  30.81 


Repairs  to  Building. 


New  floor  in  stores,  .... 

.$482.81 

New  stairs  in  store,  .... 

26.56 

New  floor  in  main  hall, 

436.48 

New  floor  in  elevator  room  and  stage,  . 

20.45 

Ncav  floor  at  entrance, 

112.50 

New  floor  at  upper  hallway, 

21.80 

Repairing  elevator  door, 

5.75 

Labor  and  materials  repaiiing  roof ,  sash, 

ventilators  and  light  shaft, 

156.76 

Roofing,  skylight  and  wall  capping, 

1,000.00 

$2,150.00 


12,536.85 


#318.75 


1607.42 
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Repairs  to  elevator,  47.10;  plumbing, 

19.24,  .  

liepaijs  on  stained  glass, 
Carpentering,  bronzing  and  materials.  . 
Repairs,  mason  work  and  materials, 

Winter  Meetings. 

Programmes,  12.50;  stereoptieon,  16.00, 

Expense,  secretary  to  Boston, 

Express  on  apples,  .35;  Express  pack- 
age to  Boston,  .28, 

Entertaining  lecturers, 

Dr.  L.A.Clinton,  16.00:   John  Far 
quhar,  5.00, 

Prof.  H.  F.  Hall,  15.00;  O.  A.  Mor- 
ton, 10.00,  ..... 

J.  A  .  Pettigrevs , 

Woman's  Day 
Mrs.  Ladd,  5.00;  Mrs.  Fiske,  5.00,  , 
Mrs.  Brown,  5.00;  Luncheon,  9.00, 
Joseph  K.Greene,  10.00;  Robert  Cam- 
eron, 18.00,  

Kenyon  Butterfield,  18.00  ;  F.  C.  Sears. 

15.00,  

Philip  XV.  Ayers, 

J  UDGrES. 

II.  A.  Gook,  fruit,  . 
Charles  Greenwood,  vegetables,  . 
George  Mc William,  flowers, 
George  Mc  William,  transportation, 


Watee 


#66.34 
11.75 
10.95 
14.50 


¥28.50 
1.55 

.63 
20.25 

21.00 

25.00 
15.n0 

10.00 
14.00 

23.00 

28.00 
14.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
20.00 


$2, 366.65 


#200.93 


For  the  building, 
For  elevator, 


35.65 
81.13 


#170.00 


#116.78 
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Incidentals. 
Evergreen    decoration,    15.00;  police, 
2.75;  floor  wax,  2.00;  meal  and  oil, 
.95;  matches,  .29;  typewriting  leases, 

I.  00;  drapery  pins,  .20;  soap  and  soap 
powder,  1.00;  carting  seeds,  .25;  clean- 
ing hall,  10.80;  toilet  paper,  .50;  mem- 
bership in  American  Civic  Association, 
3.00;  vases  and  bottles,  40.87;  brooms, 
2.10;  floor  brushes  and  feather  dust- 
ers, 7.85;  laundry,  9.00;  mop  and 
stick,  .33;  ice,  11.00:  moving  ashes, 

II.  52;  1/4  gross  baskets,  5.75;  city 
and  house  directories,  6.00;  curtains, 
14.23;  envelopes  and  twine,  .25;  ex- 
tra labor,  4.00;  cards  for  door,  1.25; 
cleaning  back  alley,  5.70;  towels,  .50; 
entertaining  guests  October  8,  6.00; 
electric  repairs,  2.00;  advertising:  so- 
ciety meeting,  3.90;  annual  meeting, 

9.10,   #179.09 

Printing. 
12  placards,  1.25;  schedule  of  premiums 
82.50;  circulars,  first  exhibition,  2.75, 
children's  prizes  and  chrysanthemums, 
6.25;  exhibition  programmes,  8.25; 
5,000  cards,  5.50;  postals,  A.  A. 
Hixon,  invitations,  5.75;  postals  for 
annual  meeting,  6.00;  annual  report, 
part  i,  37.40;  books  for  judges'  pre- 
mium awards,  4.50;  prize  cards,  9.50; 

premium  cards,  5.25,       .        .        .  $174.90 

Stationery  and  Postage. 
New  check  book,  1.70;  diary  and  paper  1.90,  $3.60 
Postal  cards,  paper  wrappers  and  stamps,  29.63 

 ■  $33.23 
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Miscellaneous. 

Taxes,  846.60;  street  watering,  4.56,  $851.16 

Telephone,  72.68;  rent  of  piano,  30.00,  102.68 

Periodicals,  papers  and  magazines.        .  44.21 

Coal,  228.42;  books,  5.18,          .        .  233.60 
Frederick  A.  Blake  fund,  deposited  in 

Fitehbnrg  Savings  Bank,         .        .  1,000.00  $2,231.65 


$11,137.06 

(  ash  Balances,  Octobeb  31,  1908. 
In   Worcester  County   Institution  for 

Savings,  $1,073.34 

In  Worcester  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  1,015.06 
In  People's  Savings  Bank,  .  .  .  1,000.00 
In  Clinton  Savings  Bank,  .  .  .  1.049.57 
In  Marlborough  Savings  Bank,  .  .  1,000.00 
[n  Worcester  Trust  Company,      .       .      710.13  5,848.10 


*16,985. 16 

PERMANENT  FUNDS. 
Dewey  Fund. 
Balance  October  31,  1907,  .        .  $1,517.07 

Interest  added  during  year  1907-08,    .  60.82 


$1,577.89 

Less  amount  drawn  for  books,     .        .  5.18 

  81,572.71 

Eames  Fund. 
Balance  October  31,  1907,  .        .  #638.80 

Interest  added  during  year  1907-08,     .  25.78 


•1664.58 

I  jess  amount  drawn  for  premium  on  apples,       28. 00 

  *636.58 

Frederick  A.  Blake  Fund. 

Deposited  in  Fitehbnrg  Savings  Bank,  $1,000.00 


Respectfully  submitted,  -3,209.29 
CHARLES  S.  BACON,  Treasurer. 
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Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  2,  1908. 
We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined 
the  accounts  of  Charles  S.  Bacon,  Treasurer  of  the  Worcester 
County  Horticultural  Society,  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1908,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct  with  proper  vouchers, 
and  the  balance  in  Savings  Banks  and  Trust  Company  in  accord- 
ance with  the  within  statement. 

H.  WARD  MOORE, 
BENJ.  C.  JAQUES, 

Auditors. 


REPORT  FOR  1908. 
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MAINTAINING  SOIL  FERTILITY. 
By  Dr.  L.  A.  Clinton,  Connecticut. 

Director  of  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

The  thing  I  am  primarily  interested  in  is  farming;  not  in 
raising  flowers  or  fruit,  but  corn,  hay  and  potatoes,  the 
regular  old-fashioned  farm  crops  and  the  question  of  fertilizing 
that  comes  up  in  relation  to  these  crops. 

Now  no  matter  whether  we  are  particularly  interested 
in  this  problem  or  not,  we  have  got  it  with  us  and  I  don't 
know  how  we  are  going  to  get  away  from  it. 

The  problem  reminds  me  somewhat  of  a  lady's  party:  A 
certain  lady  invited  20  women  in  a  club  to  a  white  elephant 
party;  she  requested  each  one  to  bring  something  she  had  no 
use  for  but  could  not  get  along  without.  Fifteen  of  the  ladies 
brought  their  husbands. 

There  is  no  problem  which  is  more  fundamental,  more 
far-reaching  than  this  one  of  soil  fertility.  No  matter  what 
line  of  agriculture  you  are  interested  in  the  basis  of  success 
has  to  do  with  this  problem  of  soil  fertility.  We  have  got 
it  and  we  have  got  to  meet  it  squarely.  This  problem  of 
soil  fertility  is  one  which  has  to  do  with  many  branches 
of  science.  This  problem  differs  from  others.  An  architect 
in  building  a  high  building  can  figure  the  force  of  wind  the 
building  will  have  to  withstand,  and  build  accordingly.  The 
farmer  may  fertilize  the  soil,  do  all  he  can,  even  pay  attention 
to  the  moon,  but  this  does  not  make  him  certain  as  to  the 
results  of  the  crop  he  has  planted. 

What  is  fertility?  What  is  the  measure  of  fertility?  If 
we  have  a  field  that  is  fertile,  what  character  does  it  possess 
that  makes  it  fertile?  If  not  fertile,  what  does  it  lack?  What 
can  we  do  to  make  it  fertile?  If  we  have  good  soil,  how  are 
we  going  to  keep  it  fertile,  so  that  it  will  be  fertile  for  the  next 
man  and  the  next  man? 

The  problem  of  fertility  the  measure  of  fertility  is  the 
crop-producing  power.  Half  of  the  success  in  life  does  not 
come  of  the  work  you  can  do,  but  of  the  work  you  can  have 
others  do  for  you.  Every  farmer,  gardener,  or  fruit  grower, 
has  a  friend  in  the  bacteria  in  the  manure  pile.    As  a  matter 
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of  fact  not  half  the  farmers  think  about  these  friends,  the 
bacteria  of  the  soil,  who  would  like  to  do  work  for  him  if  they 
were  allowed.  Bacteria  in  the  soil  is  something  new.  Ten 
years  ago  there  was  talk  about  bacteria  in  the  milk,  but 
nothing  of  bacteria  in  the  soil.  Farmers  send  samples  of 
soil  to  experiment  stations,  asking  them  to  analyze  it  and  tell 
them  what  the  soil  needs.  It  is  n't  the  farmer  who  has  toiled 
40  years  that  asks  this  question  but  the  city  man  who  has 
read  literature  such  as  "Wonders  of  Luther  Burbank."  The 
farmers  would  know  that  the  experiment  station  can't  tell 
them  what  their  farm  needs.  Underdraining  a  field  if  necessary 
and  that  he  would  take  chances  of  a  dry  summer  better  with 
the  field  underdrained  than  not  underdrained.  The  soil  does 
not  lose  its  fertility  because  of  the  plant  soil  which  is  removed 
with  the  crop  we  take  from  the  soil. 

All  actual  plant  food  could  be  returned  at  the  expense  of  a 
few  dollars  in  fertilizer.  So  far  as  possible  keep  every  foot 
of  the  farm  covered  with  growing  plants,  all  the  time.  When 
you  take  your  corn  off,  have  something  else  put  right  on  there 
so  it  will  be  a  growing  plant  and  a  covering  on  the  ground 
all  winter  beside  the  snow,  to  keep  the  soluble  plant  food 
and  prevent  its  being  drained  off  by  the  winter  rain.  There 
is  great  damage  done  by  leaving  a  field  exposed  to  the  winter 
rains  when  a  covering  of  rye,  or  any  growing  plant,  even 
weeds  would  protect  it  and  can  be  ploughed  under  and  improve 
the  soil. 

Now,  we  all  know  the  value  of  clover.  Some  people  think 
clover  can  be  grown  in  any  field  to  bring  it  back,  but,  that  is 
not  so.  Clover  grows  well  on  fields  that  have  good  soils,  and 
if  clover  grows  in  a  field  you  can  be  sure  that  that  field  is  in 
good  condition.  One  of  the  best  field  coverings  is  rye.  Sup- 
pose we  find  out  that  we  have  done  all  we  can,  and  still 
something  is  needed.  Then  I  say  use  fertilizers.  In  buying 
plant  food,  I  buy  three  things:  Nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  and  mix  them  in  any  quantity  I  want;  I  don't 
let  somebody  mix  it  for  me.  In  fertilizing  my  fields,  I  bear 
in  mind  the  crop  I  intend  to  grow. 

Regarding  the  use  of  lime:  It  is  good  under  three  con- 
ditions; First,  if  the  field  is  deficient  in  lime  which  isn't  so 
often,  as  not  one  field  in  10,000  is  deficient  in  the  lime  necessary. 
Second,  If  the  ground  is  sour  or  acid,  an  application  of  lime 
would  change  that.  Third;  If  the  soil  is  clayey,  lime  will 
remedy  that. 


Thursday,  January  9,  1908. 


ITALIAN  GARDENS. 
By  John  Farquhar,  Boston. 

Illustrated  by  Stereopticon. 

The  oldest  form  of  Italian  garden  is  undoubtedly  the 
courtyard  garden.  This  garden  consisted  of  a  geometrical 
arrangement  of  the  court  into  formal  beds  and  borders  with 
convenient  paths  laid  in  mosaic  or  paved,  and  embellished 
with  statuary,  sculpture,  sundials,  fountains  and  stationary 
wash-basins  of  marble.  Occasionally  the  statuary  and  foun- 
tains were  of  bronze.  Pompeii  had  numerous  gardens  of 
this  class,  several  of  which  have  been  restored  by  the  Italian 
government,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  attendants  turn 
water  on  the  fountains  through  the  system  of  pyriform  lead 
pipes  which  did  service  2,000  years  ago. 

The  court-yard  garden  is  of  Oriental  idea — enclosed  for 
protection,  surrounded  by  an  arcade  on  three  or  four  sides 
of  its  rectangular  area,  and  furnished  with  benches  and  other 
accessories  to  comfort.  It  was  a  garden  for  the  family  to 
live  in,  serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  small  garden  in  the 
rear  of  the  city  houses  of  Japan,  or  the  high-walled  gardens 
of  China,  and  like  these  existed  for  the  family  rather  than 
for  the  passer-by. 

The  second  step  in  garden  evolution  is  seen  in  the  Hillside 
gardens.  These  occur  chiefly  throughout  central  Italy  and 
mark  a  more  advanced  state  of  civilization,  when  personal 
security  had  become  established,  and  when  a  wall  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  height  afforded  ample  protection  to  the  inmates 
of  the  villa.  The  hillside  villa  was  usually  rectangular,  the 
house  occupying  the  highest  ground  in  the  rear.  The  ground 
was  arranged  in  a  series  of  terraces  which  were  usually  sepa- 
rated by  parapets  frequently  surmounted  by  balustrades. 
The  terrace  arrangement  made  the  sloping  ground  more 
usable.  One  terrace  could  be  arranged  with  arched  recesses 
in  the  retaining  walls,  in  some  of  which  were  erected  statues 
for  ornament  and  in  others  benches  where  one  might  enjoy 
a  sun  bath  quite  protected  from  any  chilling  breeze.  Another 
terrace  would  be  an  extensive  pergula,  affording  a  pleasant, 
shady  promenade  which  the  summer  sun  could  not  pene- 
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trate,  and  where  the  inmate  might  listen  to  the  dripping 
water  from  the  fountains  on  a  terrace  yet  below. 

It  was  in  these  hillside  gardens  that  the  great  possibilities 
of  landscape  effect  dawned  upon  the  designer.  The  im- 
mediate environment,  often  uninviting,  had  to  be  obscured. 
If  the  protecting  wall  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  was  insufficient 
screen,  it  could  be  supplemented  by  a  screen  of  cipresso, 
the  delicate  cypress,  the  fine  foliage  scales  of  which  distin- 
guished it  from  the  pines  and  firs,  and  the  graceful  tapering 
form  of  which  carries  the  gaze  of  the  observer  to  the  distant 
surroundings.  In  these  hillside  gardens  there  were  usually 
two  flights  of  steps,  protected  at  least  on  one  side  with  parapet 
walls  or  balustrades.  The  purpose  of  the  arrangement  was 
if  possible,  to  render  the  hillside  more  habitable  and  make 
it  as  it  were  an  outer  living  room. 

It  must  be  noted  that  through  these  stages  of  development 
the  Italian  garden  remained  strictly  formal,  and  its  lines 
were  made  to  harmonize  with  those  of  the  architecture  to 
which  it.  was  linked.  It  had  three  chief  elements — marble, 
water  and  the  foliage — flowers  were  incidental. 

An  enlargement  of  the  hillside  villa  marked  the  third  stage 
of  evolution,  and  brings  us  to  the  elaborate  garden  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  terrace  was  broadened  into  an  elaborate 
geometrically  arranged  area,  in  which  were  disposed  sculpture, 
statuary,  sundials  and  benches  of  marble.  Flower  beds 
were  arranged  in  elaborate  geometrical  design,  and  numerous 
architectural  features  were  introduced,  such  as  well-heads, 
pergulas,  fountains,  cascades  and  other  ornaments. 

It  is  this  enlarged  garden,'  in  its  great  variety  of  character 
and  feature,  yet  always  rigidly  formal,  that  has  aroused  so 
much  interest  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  many  garden 
lovers  in  this  country  to  reproduce  it  here. 

About  Naples  we  find  the  slopes  of  the  hills  covered  with 
compact  walled  villas  arranged  with  convenient  paths,  a  few 
cypresses  standing  like  sentinels  about  the  house,  here  and 
there  an  olive,  orange  or  lemon  tree,  and  an  abundant  growth 
of  figs  and  grapevines. 

In  Rome,  the  villas  average  larger;  they  are  more  elaborate 
and  contain  a  greater  variety  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants. 
The  celebrated  Villa  Borghese  is  a  beautiful  public  park 
with  fine  drives,  interesting  groves  of  umbrella  pine,  hedges 
of  ilex  and  boxwood,  the  latter  frequently  forming  a  back- 
ground for  statuary.  It  is  well  kept  and  contains  numerous 
elaborate  flower  beds.  Flower  beds  are  frequently  arranged 
with  a  statue  for  a  centrepiece.  Such  a  bed  in  the  Borghese 
has  for  its  centre  an  unknown  statue  found  in  the  Forum; 
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for  its  edging  coral  rock,  inside  of  which  were  planted  rows 
of  white-leaved  gnaphalium,  pink  ivy-leaved  geraniums  and 
white  Paris  daisy,  in  the  order  named;  behind  these  followed 
blue  ageratum,  balsams,  scarlet  salvia,  African  marigolds, 
cannas,  dahlias,  New  Zealand  flax  and  Abyssinian  banana. 
The  only  thing  Italian  in  character  in  such  a  flower  bed  is 
the  statue  in  the  centre;  the  floral  treatment  is  borrowed 
from  western  Europe  and  is  quite  out  of  place.  In  Rome 
there  are  many  beautiful  water  gardens  and  one  is  often 
surprised  at  the  great  effects  produced  with  a  comparatively 
small  flow. 

In  southern  Italy  a  large  portion  of  the  villa  is  generally 
devoted  to  fruit  culture,  especially  figs  and  grapes.  The 
latter  are  supported  on  live  elms  or  poplars  whose  trunks 
and  short  pruned  limbs  serve  as  trellises. 

Florence  undoubtedly  holds  first  place  for  beautiful  inviron- 
ment  and  fine  villas.  The  famous  Boboli  garden  of  the 
Medici  family  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  preserved.  It 
is  entered  through  an  avenue  arched  with  ilex  trees,  leading 
to  a  vast  amphitheatre  at  the  rear  of  the  Pitti  Palace.  It 
contains  many  fine  avenues  which  are  perfectly  straight,  and 
to  me  much  less  interesting  than  the  beautiful  Rampa  farther 
up  the  hill.  The  Rampa  is  a  public  driveway  leading  along 
the  face  of  the  mountain,  lined  on  both  sides  with  charming 
villas  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  its  surround- 
ing mountains.  Its  culminating  point  is  the  Piazza  Michael 
Angelo;  a  magnificent  terrace  affording  a  commanding  view 
of  the  vast  amphitheatre-like  landscape  in  the  city  of  arts 
forms  the  arena. 

In  Florence  and  northwards,  garden  arrangement  has 
suffered  encroachment  of  the  ideas  of  western  Europe,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  more  neglected  gardens  that  the  architectural 
features  of  the  sixteenth  century  remain.  Many  of  the 
older  villas  have  been  occupied  by  foreigners;  and  foreign 
ideas,  chiefly  French  and  English,  have  been  introduced. 
The  architectural  garden,  too,  affords  little  opportunity  for 
elaborate  floral  display,  and  it  has  been  ruthlessly  modified 
to  overcome  this  limitation. 

Whenever  we  find  elaborate  garden  decoration  it  follows 
French  ideals,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  colors  har- 
monize better  and  the  designs  are  more  graceful  in  form  than 
the  French. 

The  grounds  of  the  Milan  Exposition  last  year  were  pro- 
fusely planted  with  formal  flower  beds  and  borders  all  of 
refined  and  tasteful  arrangement,  but  there  was  not  a  single 
example  of  the  old  Italian  style  of  planting.    The  Italian 
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garden  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  virtually  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  is  not  built  in  Italy  now  and  in  but  rare  instances  are 
the  old  ones  kept  up.  Expense  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance seems  to  stand  in  the  way.  There  is  also  a  taste  for 
more  lavish  floral  display  to  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
old  garden  is  not  adapted. 

We  also  find  in  the  north  of  Italy  occasional  fine  examples 
of  natural  gardening.  In  these  the  most  notable  feature 
is  the  skill  with  which  the  gardener  uses  water  in  his  compo- 
sition. In  American  gardens  we  have  hardly  used  water — 
we  use  it  in  our  parks — why  not  in  our  gardens? 

The  best  examples  of  Italian  gardens  in  this  country 
are  much  more  floral  than  perhaps  in  Italy.  There,  the 
flowers  are  a  secondary  consideration,  here  the  garden  exists 
for  them.  A  natural  garden  is  a  much  better  home  for 
flowering  plants  than  an  architectural  one  on  the  Italian 
plan;  yet  there  are  many  features  of  the  Italian  garden  which 
may  be  profitably  introduced  here.  It  will  be  prudent  to 
say,  however,  that  it  should  never  be  attempted  upon  a 
small  scale  or  where  there  is  any  thought  of  economy.  It 
is  expensive  to  build,  expensive  to  plant  and  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  all  gardens  to  maintain.  Yet  there  are  instances 
where  a  modified  Italian  garden  may  be  advantageously 
introduced.  It  may  be  made  a  suitable  setting  for  an  im- 
posing residence,  and  its.  features  may  add  much  to  an  archi- 
tectural design.  The  present  method  of  using  cement, 
where  cut  stone  was  formerly  used,  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
construction.  Almost  any  kind  of  stone  may  be  closely 
imitated  by  mixing  the  stone,  crushed,  with  the  outer  layer 
of  cement.  Even  the  pergula — pillars  and  roof — may  now 
be  reinforced  cement  construction,  which  if  well  done,  should 
last  as  well  or  better  than  stone. 

The  beautiful  cypress  is  not  hardy  in  our  climate,  but 
we  have  a  satisfactory  substitute  in  the  pyramidal  arbor 
vitae,  Thuya  occidentalis  pyramidalis. 

Water  may  be  profitably  introduced  as  an  element  of 
garden  construction.  Water  pipes  and  basins  must,  however, 
be  arranged  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  drained  off  during  winter 
to  avoid  injury  by  frost. 

To  maintain  a  continuous  floral  display  the  plants  must 
be  frequently  renewed.  In  many  of  the  older  gardens  of 
Italy,  we  find  the  floral  collections  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  pots  and  vases.  In  an  old  garden  in  Naples  last 
summer  I  found  growing  in  pots  and  vases — amaryllis,  agave, 
carnations,  chives,  chamaerops,  chrysanthemums,  euonymus, 
lantana,   pheasant-eye   pink,   pelargonium   and  phormium, 
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while  I  found  only  fourteen  kinds  of  flowering  plants  growing 
in  the  grounds,  of  which  only  two — petunia  and  amaranth — 
were  in  bloom. 

The  Italian  garden  as  a  whole  is  not  to  be  recommended 
for  general  adaptation  here.  There  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tional places  like  two  of  our  beautiful  estates  in  Brookline, 
a  new  estate  in  Sharon,  Connecticut,  and  the  vast  estate  of 
Biltmore,  where  it  may  be  appropriately  used. 

American  conditions  differ  from  those  of  any  other  country 
and  no  imported  style  exactly  fits  them.  Each  garden  loca- 
tion calls  for  a  particular  style  of  treatment,  which  will  fit 
its  conditions  and  environment,  and  I  am  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  more  natural  the 
arrangement,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result.  Where 
a  formal  treatment  is  inevitable,  the  English  terrace  garden 
with  a  single  parapet  will  usually  be  found  more  satisfactory 
than  the  elaborate  and  expensive  sixteenth  century  garden, 
which  the  Italians  themselves  no  longer  build. 


Thursday,  January  16,  1908. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  VEGETABLES  BY  SELECTION 
AND  HYBRIDIZATION. 

By  H.  F.  Hall, 

Professor  of  Horticulture,  New  Hampshire  Agricul- 
tural College. 

For  several  years  Professor  Hall  has  experimented  exten- 
sively with  potatoes,  squashes,  peppers,  root  crops  of  various 
kinds  very  successfully.  Professor  Hall  had  a  lot  of  photographs 
of  the  the  college  work  for  inspection,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

At  the  New  Hampshire  college  they  have  worked  more 
especially  in  the  line  of  vegetables  in  the  matter  of  plant 
breeding. 

In  the  first  place  I  want  to  say  plants  are  somewhat  like  men 
because  they  vary  a  whole  lot,  and  that  is  the  keynote  of  one 
of  the  successful  operations  of  plant  breeding.  In  plant  life 
we  get  variations,  and  we  never  know  just  what  to  expect. 
When  we  plant  good  seeds  we  generally  get  plants  like  the 
parents,  but  occasionally  we  get  one  different,  oftentimes 
called  a  sport. 

Plants  when  first  found  were  in  a  wild  state  and  needed 
improvement  and  still  need  improvement.  Wild  vegetables 
when  first  found  were  not  fit  to  use.  The  vegetable  has 
been  developed  through  all  these  ages.  It  has  always  been 
and  always  will  be  the  part  of  nature  to  reproduce,  and 
man's  work  to  develop  and  improve.  Artificial  plant  breed- 
ing will  help  us  a  great  deal  in  improving  vegetables. 

There  are  two  different  lines  of  men  in  this  work.  First,, 
the  class  who  are  trying  to  find  the  whys  and  wherefores; 
then  the  other  class,  who  care  nothing  about  the  law  of  breed- 
ing, but  are  thinking  of  getting  something  definite  of  plant 
character  together.  They  are  looking  for  something  of 
commercial  value.  The  scientific  man  goes  into  the  work 
with  two  wild  species  and  does  n't  care  anything  about  what 
he  gets. 

.The  reason  we  don't  know  more  about  plant  breeding  is 
because  we  don't  have  the  practical  and  scientific  man  to- 
gether. I  believe,  however,  we  are  going  to  accomplish 
something  along  this  line  in  a  few  years. 
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We  have  several  old  theories  upon  which  we  are  to  build 
newer  ones.  First  that  of  Darwin,  where  he  claims  plant 
improvement  is  brought  about  by  gradual  variations.  The 
second  theory,  that  plants  have  .certain  periods  of  mutation. 
Then  we  have  Mendel's  law  of  heredity. 

I  have  said  that  plant  breeding  is  possible  only  so  far  as 
plants  vary.  We  have  got  to  get  variability  in  order  to  get 
anything  better.  In  order  to  increase  that  power  in  the 
plant  we  sometimes  cross  them. 

In  breeding  carnations  the  greatest  problem  I  had  to 
work  on  was  the  pedigree  problem.  Before  we  can  draw 
any  definite  conclusion  we  have  got  to  know  the  pedigree 
of  the  plant  for  several  generations  in  order  to  draw  a  con- 
clusion that  will  stand  us  and  be  of  any  use.  The  plant 
is  made  up  of  various  characters.  These  characters  may 
be  termed  briefly  as  the  growth.  Another  problem  is  the 
correlation  of  character,  that  is  where  there  are  certain  char- 
acters in  the  plant  that  seem  to  be  so  closely  related  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  break  it  up. 

In  studying  our  vegetables  it  might  be  well  first  to  give 
a  little  thought  to  the  methods  employed  in  the  past  to 
improve  them.  How  have  they  been  improved?  Nature 
has  done  practically  everything.  It  has  all  come  about  from 
selection — selecting  in  the  field. 

Professor  Hall  cited  the  cabbage,  which  botanists  believe 
grew  wild,  resembling  a  roset,  and  which  has  been  cultivated 
into  the  different  members  of  the  cabbage  family. 

Nature  has  done  a  great  deal  in  acclimating  plants,  too. 

To  illustrate  this  the  lima  bean,  which  blooms  and  blossoms 
here  twice  as  quick  as  in  the  South,  and  which  in  the  South 
climbs  the  pole  from  right  to  left,  and  here  from  left  to  right, 
following  the  sun. 

That  brings  us  to  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
plant  breeding.  The  tomato  has  been  wonderfully  improved. 
It  was  supposed  at  one  time  to  produce  cancers.  I  have 
met  doctors  recently  who  have  entirely  different  ideas,  and 
who  claim  it  tends  to  ward  off  cancer.  How  was  it  im- 
proved?   Entirely  by  selection. 

Professor  Hall  explained  how  to  select  different  vegetables. 
He  said  in  selecting  potatoes  the  only  way  is  to  select  good 
hills,  and  in  selecting  tomatoes  by  selecting  from  plants. 
A  good  practical  man  can  tell  by  looking  at  plants  two  or 
three  times  a  season  which  the  good  ones  are. 

A  good  many  plants  cannot  be  improved  by  selection:  as 
an  example,  that  of  the  squash,  where  the  best  method  of 
improving  is  by  hand  crossing,  covering  the  females  and 
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males  selected  with  cheesecloth  at  night,  to  prevent  the  bees 
from  getting  at  these  blossoms  early  in  the  morning.  The 
pollen  from  the  male  should  be  deposited  on  the  pistil  of  the 
female  flower,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  cells  on  the 
pistil.  Then  this  should  be  covered  up  and  the  work  is 
done,  all  that  is  necessary  then  is  to  wait  for  results.  For 
covering  blossoms  to  be  crossed,  cheesecloth,  or  mosquito 
netting,  is  the  best.  The  female  flower  is  the  little  flower 
that  has  connected  with  it  a  little  fruit. 


•5 


Thursday,  January  23,  1908. 

THE  EMBELLISHMENT  OF  STREETS  AND  WAY- 
SIDES BY  THE  PLANTING  OF  TREES. 

By  J.  A.  Pettegrew,  Department  of  Parks,  Boston. 

The  planting  of  street  trees  should  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  civic  duties.  It  matters  little  how  im- 
posing the  architecture  of  a  city  is,  unless  its  lines  are  softened 
by  the  foliage  of  trees,  it  seems  devoid  of  artistic  beauty, 
warmth,  and  hospitality.  On  the  contrary,  let  a  street  be  ever 
so  unpretentious  as  to  its  architectural  features,  yet,  if  its 
dwellings  are  banked  in  foliage  an  air  of  homelike  peace  and 
contentment  seems  to  pervade. 

Apart  from  the  artistic  beauty  that  trees  impart  to  the 
streets  of  our  cities,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  plant- 
ing of  street  trees  has  much  merit.  Barren,  shadeless  streets 
are  not  attractive  to  visitors  or  to  home-seekers.  As  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  unplanted  streets  may  fairly  be  classed  with 
dirty  streets,  unsanitary  conditions,  or  with  any  other  form 
of  slovenly  civic  house-keeping. 

The  systematic  planting  of  trees  in  city  streets  adds  greatly 
to  the  value  of  property.  Any  one  who  has  given  the  subject 
thought,  or  has  had  experience  in  property  values,  is  aware  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  construction 
of  parks  has  had  an  enormous  financial  influence  on  adjacent 
property.  The  New  York  Park  Association  published  in 
1882  a  report  which  shows  the  immense  returns  to  the  city 
of  New  York  in  twenty-five  years  from  the  construction  of 
Central  Park.  The  total  amount  spent  to  the  date  of  the 
report,  1882,  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  interest  amounted  to  $43,794,150.  "Large  as 
this  amount  appears,  it  is  insignificant  in  view  of  the  enormous 
benefit  which  resulted  financially  to  the  city  from  the  improve- 
ment. The  amount  collected  in  twenty-five  years  on  the 
property  adjacent,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  increase  on 
the  tax  value  of  real  estate  in  the  rest  of  the  city,  was  $65, 
000,000,  or  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  aggre- 
gate expense  attending  the  establishment  of  the  park  up  to  the 
present  year.  Regarding  the  whole  as  a  real  estate  specula- 
tion the  city  has  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  in  cash  over 
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the  outlay,  and  acquired  land  valued  at  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars. " 

That  the  establishment  of  parks  has  enchanced  the  real  estate 
value  of  contiguous  property  has  been  the  experience  also  of 
other  cities.  The  commissioners  of  the  Boston  Park  Depart- 
ment, in  their  report  for  1890,  published  a  statement  of 
the  increase  in  value  of  the  Back  Bay  lands  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  park.  It  will  be  found  that  the  land  alone 
trebled  in  value  in  thirteen  years,  while  the  valuation  of  land 
in  the  rest  of  the  city  increased  only  eighteen  per  cent.  "  The 
increased  taxes  on  this  land,  without  including  the  buildings 
erected,  aggregated  over  two  million  dollars,  a  sum  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  the.  entire  cost  of  the  improvement  at  that 
time.  The  increased  taxes  on  new  buildings  erected  on  these 
lands  yielded  one  and  one-half  millions  more  of  revenue. 

"The  cost  of  Franklin  Park  land  averaged  about  seven  cents 
per  foot,  and  the  cost  of  improvement  about  an  equal  amount, 
or  a  total  of  fifteen  cents  per  foot,  which  is  a  moderate  valu- 
ation for  this  magnificent  property,  where  land  adjoining  will 
bring  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  per  foot.  The  same  result 
is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  whole  park  system,  the  average 
cost  of  which  to-day  is  only  six  cents  per  foot  for  the  land  and 
about  eight  cents  per  foot  for  improvements." 

Various  motives  governed  the  promoters  of  the  park  move- 
ment, but  the  prevailing  motive  was  primarily  to  introduce 
rural  landscapes  into  cities  and  towns.  The  park  movement, 
therefore,  was  born  of  necessity;  the  physical  well-being,  com- 
fort and  health  of  the  public  demanded  that  open  spaces,  con- 
veniently located,  should  be  provided  for  public  use. 

The  New  York  Art  Commission,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Department  of  the  United  States,  commissioned  to  in- 
vestigate the  progress  of  civic  improvement  in  the  cities  of 
Northern  Europe,  says:  "The  ample  provision  made  by 
many  European  cities  has  turned  many  boulevards  into  con- 
tinuous park  systems."  In  London,  the  fine,  new  thorough- 
fare between  Holborn  and  the  Strand,  and  the  Strand,  too,  in 
its  newly  widened  portions,  have  been  planted  with  trees. 
This  is  quite  an  innovation,  as  the  Strand  was  entirely  tree- 
less, and  probably  had  been  so  since  the  roar  of  traffic  drove 
away  its  aristocratic  residents. 

Paris,  also,  in  its  scheme  of  street  reconstruction  has  been 
mindful  of  the  value  of  trees.  Its  public  trees  now  number 
over  100,000.  vSixty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  is  spent  in  the 
work  of  caring  for  them;  and  this  amount  has  relatively  a 
greater  purchasing  power  in  Paris  than  it  has  here.  The  city 
has  established  nurseries  for  the  growth  of  suitable  trees  for 
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street  planting,  even  to  the  extent  of  growing  a  proportion  of 
them  to  a  large  size,  so  that  gaps  made  by  death  in  the  avenues 
of  trees  may  be  filled  with  trees  of  even  size,  thus  maintaining 
symmetrical  effect. 

The  Puritans  were  mindful  of  the  advantage  to  the  city  of 
street  planting.  The  records  of  Boston,  of  200  years  ago, 
show  this.  Ordinances  were  passed  providing  for  the  planting 
and  the  protection  of  trees  from  vandal  hands,  for  there  were, 
as  there  are  to-day.  mischievous  destroyers,  who  "cut,  hacked 
and  spoiled  trees,"  for  the  detection  and  conviction  of  whom 
one-half  of  the  penalty  imposed  was  paid  to  the  informer. 

In  the  old  records  of  Boston  we  find  that  three  rows  of  trees 
were  planted  on  Tremont  Street  mall,  by  the  selectmen,  or  by 
private  individuals,  between  1725  and  1784;  a  few  of  the  latter 
planting  existed  until  quite  recently.  The  Beacon  Street  mall, 
laid  out  and  planted  in  18 16,  and  the  Charles  Street  mall 
in  1824,  showed  that  our  ancestors  appreciated  the  value 
of  trees.  This  is  further  shown  by  the  number  of  fine  trees 
with  which  New  England  towns  and  waysides  are  endowed. 

Trees  ameliorate  the  heated  conditions  of  summer  tempera- 
tures, not  only  by  the  shade  they  afford,  but  by  the  large 
amount  of  moisture  they  draw  from  the  ground  and  evaporate. 
They  are  also  good  sanitary  agents,  in  that  they  absorb 
stagnant  water  through  their  roots,  and  exhale  through  their 
leaves  life-giving  oxygen.  The  value  of  trees  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  is  endorsed  by  the  action  of  the  New  York  Med- 
ical Society,  which  passed  this  resolution,  "That,  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  for  mitigating  the  intense  heat  of  the 
summer  months  and  diminishing  the  death  rate  among  chil- 
dren, is  cultivation  of  an  adequate  number  of  trees  in  the 
streets."  This  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  bill 
presented  to  the  legislature  of  New  York,  asking  that  the 
street  trees  of  the  City  of  New  York  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  Park  Commissioners,  was  drawn  by  a  physician,  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  was  introduced 
merely  as  a  sanitary  measure. 

Over  forty  years  ago  Worcester  took  up  the  question  of 
planting  its  streets  with  trees.  Of  late  the  work  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  the  park  commissioners.  The  effect 
of  this  effort  to  beautify  the  city  by  planting  trees  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  many  finely-grown  trees  with  which 
Worcester's  streets  are  now  adorned. 

Over  thirty  years  ago  the  United  States  Government 
appointed  a  commission  to  plant  trees  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington. To  this  action,  coupled  with  the  intelligence  and 
energy  of  the  commission,  is  due  the  fact  that  Washington 
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is  one  of  the  most  systematically  planted  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Its  asphalted  roadways  and  paved  sidewalks,  gener- 
ally, are  well  shaded,  ameliorating  the  terrible  heat  conditions 
of  summer;  Washington  without  trees  would  be  almost  unin- 
habitable during  the  heated  term. 

The  statutes  of  Massachusetts  make  it  obligatory  upon 
towns  to  elect  a  tree  warden,  and  vests  in  him  the  entire 
charge  of  public  shade  trees. 

Whether  the  responsibility  for  the  planting  and  care  of 
streets  trees  is  vested  in  a  forester,  a  department  of  the  city 
government,  or  in  a  separate  commission  matters  little  pro- 
vided the  authoritative  head  has  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
ability,  is  clothed  with  sufficient  authority,  and  is  provided 
with  adequate  funds  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  is  further  held 
in  strict  accountability  for  its  performance.  When  these 
requisites  are  lacking,  failures  or  a  half-hearted  execution  of 
the  trust  result. 

The  selection  of  trees  for  the  streets  is  a  matter  of  special 
importance.  Fortunately  we  have  a  wealth  of  material  from 
which  to  choose. 

The  American  elm  (Ulmus  Americana)  is  endeared  to  the 
people  of  New  England  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  em- 
bowered many  of  our  towns  and  waysides  with  its  beautiful 
pendulous  branches;  the  fame  of  New  England's  elms  has 
spread  far  and  wide.  The  American  elm  is  not  suitable  for 
planting  under  hard  conditions  in  city  streets;  it  loves  a  rich, 
moist  soil,  with  plenty  of  room  for  development;  for  wide 
suburban  streets  and  for  waysides  it  is  a  grand  tree. 

The  European  elm  {U/mus  campestris)  is  a  noble  tree. 
It  has  not  the  graceful,  pendulous  habit  of  the  American  elm, 
yet  it  possesses,  in  its  columnar  trunk,  a  stately  grandeur 
hardly  equalled  by  any  other  tree.  It  thrives  well  under  ad- 
verse conditions.  As  a  sidewalk  tree  it  has  many  valuable 
qualities.  It  loves  good  soil,  but  will  adapt  itself  to  poor  fare 
if  necessary. 

The  horse-chestnut  {sEsculus  Hippocasianum}  is  a  tree  from 
Europe.  It  grows  very  freely,  gives  dense  shade,  and  is  a 
popular  favorite  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  in  the 
early  summer.  Its  foliage  ripens  and  falls  early  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  a  suitable  tree  for  city  streets  but  must  have  a  strong 
soil. 

The  soft  maple  {Acer  dasycarpuni)  is  a  fine  tree  for  wide 
streets  or  waysides  where  good  soil  is  abundant.  It  requires 
space  and  sunlight  to  give  the  best  results. 

The  hard  or  sugar  maple  {Acer  saccharinum)  does  not  make 
a  good  city  tree;  it  is  impatient  under  rough  treatment;  side- 
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walks  and  paved  streets  are  fatal  to  it.  It  is,  however,  a 
good  tree  for  suburban  conditions,  or  for  country  waysides. 
This  tree  will  adapt  itself  to  a  thin  soil  and  is  one  of  our  hand- 
somest North  American  trees. 

The  Norway  maple  {Acer  platanoides)  is  an  introduction 
from  Central  Europe.  It  forms  a  rather  wide-spreading, 
handsome  top,  with  a  wealth  of  large  leaves,  and  gives  a  dense 
shade.  It  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  city  conditions  on 
account  of  its  width  of  spread;  it  is  suitable  ouly  for  wide 
streets  and  waysides.  When  young  its  foliage  is  thin  and 
tender,  and,  in  exposed  conditions,  it  is  easily  damaged  by 
storms. 

The  American  ash  (Fraxinus  Americana)  is  an.  adaptable 
tree.  It  grows  fairly  well  in  suburban  districts  as  a  sidewalk 
tree,  but  is  not  so  desirable  as  many  others  on  account  of  the 
late  leafing  out  and  early  ripening  of  its  foliage.  In  rich  soils 
its  growth  is  rapid,  producing  a  picturesque  tree. 

The  buttonwood,  or  sycamore  (Platanus  occiden talis),  is  a 
lofty,  quick-growing  tree,  but  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
planting  in  this  section.  The  oriental  sycamore,  resembles 
it  in  appearance,  although  it  is  more  compact.  This  species 
is  much  valued  in  New  York  and  its  neighborhood  for  street 
planting.  It  quickly  forms  a  large  tree  and  its  foliage  is  clean 
looking  and  handsome.  It  is  largely  used  in  London  as  a 
street  tree,  the  Thames  embankment  being  one  of  the  thor- 
oughfares planted  with  it.  The  ginkgo  bids  fair  to  be  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  our  street  trees. 

The  American  beech  (Fagus  ferruginea)  is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  American  trees,  but,  on  account  of  its  low- 
branching  in  the  open,  and  its  surface-rooting  habit,  it  is  not 
adapted  to  city  planting.  This  tree  loves  too  well  the  soft, 
leafy  mulch  of  its  native  woods,  to  bear  transplanting  to  the 
heated  sidewalks. 

The  silver  poplar  {Populus  alba),  introduced  from  Europe, 
is  one  of  the  best  trees  for  hard  conditions.  In  smoky,  dusty, 
and  thickly  populated  localities,  or  in  poor  soil,  it  will  exist 
and  make  a  brave  show.  By  many  it  is  esteemed  an  ugly 
tree.  The  poplar  trees  planted  in  Cincinnati,  however,  would 
convince  any  one  to  the  contrary;  or,  without  going  further 
than  East  Boston,  one  could  have  found  in  Maverick  Square 
two  fine  specimens  until  three  years  ago,  when  they  were 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  new  tunnel  entrance.  This 
tree  has  a  disagreeable  habit  of  suckering. 

The  American  linden  (Tilia  Americana)  is  a  tree  that  will 
accommodate  itself  fairly  well  to  suburban  life,  provided  it  is 
given  good  soil,  and  is  protected  from  the  tussock  moth,  to 
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which  it  seems  to  be  a  favorite  food  plant.  For  a  wayside 
tree  it  is  well  adapted,  being  of  quick  growth  and  of  handsome 
proportions. 

The  European  linden  ( Tilia  vulgaris),  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  from  Europe,  and  has  a  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  fine 
shade  tree.  Planted  in  good  soil,  it  will  grow  under  very 
crowded  conditions  of  street  life.  In  South  Boston  it  can  be 
found  growing  in  brick-paved  sidewalks,  and  persistently 
putting  forth  leaves  each  spring,  which  are  as  persistently 
eaten  off  by  the  caterpillar  of  the  tussock  moth.  It  forms  a 
tree  of  stately  growth,  holding  its  leaves  well  into  the  fall; 
while,  in  early  summer,  with  its  near  relative  the  American 
linden,  its  flowers  charge  the  air  with  a  delicious  perfume. 

The  tree  of  heaven  (Ailanthus  gland ulosa)  is  a  tree  of  the 
tenements.  No  city  conditions,  be  they  ever  so  hard,  seem 
to  discourage  its  growth  altogether.  It  can  be  found  in  nar- 
row courtyards  on  Beacon  Hill,  throwing  up  its  foliage  to  the 
housetops;  while,  in  other  parts  of  Boston,  it  can  be  seen  in 
corners  by  the  stoop,  thriving  equally  well. 

The  white  willow  (Sa/ix  alba,  variety  ccerulca),  introduced 
from  Europe,  was,  undoubtedly,  a  favorite  with  the  early 
settlers,  as  fine  trees  are  to  be  found  generally  throughout 
the  coast  of  New  England.  The  variety  cceaulea  is  the  one 
best  suited  for  street  planting.  It  is  not  particular  as  to  soil, 
and,  if  a  little  care  is  given  to  the  training  of  a  leader,  it  forms 
a  fine  tree. 

The  tulip  tree  (Liriodendron  lulipifera)  is  another  good 
tree  for  suburban  and  wayside  planting.  It  is  impatient  of 
restraint  or  hard  usage;  but,  under  proper  conditions,  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  trees  of  the  forest.  Boston  is  about  its  northern 
limit  for  free  growth. 

The  red  oak  {Quercus  rubra)  and  the  scarlet  oak  {Quercus 
ccecinca)  are  both  grand  shade  trees  for  the  streets  in  subur- 
ban districts,  or  for  the  wayside.  On  the  Boston  parkways 
the  red  oak  has  been  extensively  planted  for  shade.  The  oak 
will  not  thrive  under  paved  street  and  sidewalk  conditions; 
but  no  better  tree  can  be  planted  for  roadsides,  than  the  red 
and  scarlet  oaks. 

The  pin  oak  {Quercus  pal  us  Iris)  is  a  very  graceful  tree  in 
its  young  state.  Its  lower  branches  drop  with  a  curved  sweep 
to  the  ground,  consequently  it  should  be  planted  only  in  such 
positions  as  will  allow  the  lower  branches  to  be  retained.  It 
loves  moisture  and  can  be  utilized  on  low  grounds. 

The  planting  of  street  trees  requires  as  much  care  as  does 
their  selection.    It  is  not  enough  merely  to  dig  a  hole  and 
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crowd  the  roots  into  it.  Any  expectations  based  on  such 
planting  are  doomed  to  end  in  disappointment. 

If  the  soil  is  good  no  preparation  for  planting  is  necessary, 
other  than  loosening  up  the  ground  for  each  tree  for  a  space 
of  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  depth.  When  the  soil  is  poor  not  less  than  ten  yards 
of  good  soil  should  be  substituted  for  an  equal  amount  of  poor 
soil  excavated  from  the  hole.  The  same  loosening  up  of  the 
ground  should  be  made. 

In  the  planting  of  groups  and  masses  of  trees  on  the  wayside 
for  ornamental  or  woodland  effect,  the  soil  should  be  plowed 
and  subsoil  plowed  several  times.  The  trees  should  be 
planted  thickly,  always  remembering  the  old  motto,  "Plant 
thickly,  but  thin  quickly."  More  trees  are  ruined  by  crowd- 
ing than  from  any  other  cause.  Thick  planting  gives  the 
advantage  of  shelter;  each  tree  helps*  to  protect  the  other; 
and  it  has  also  the  further  advantage  of  giving  a  greater 
number  of  trees  from  which  to  select  the  permanent  ones  at 
thinning  out  time. 

Another  important  point  is  to  give  the  plantation  clean 
cultivation.  The  treatment  in  this  respect  that  will  grow  a 
good  crop  of  corn  will  also  grow  a  plantation  of  trees.  Good 
tilth  is  both  meat  and  drink  to  vegetation,  in  that  it  conserves 
the  moisture,  which  assists  in  the  decomposition  of  the  fertiliz- 
ing elements  that  the  soil  contains. 

Street  trees,  generally,  are  planted  too  closely  together. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  with  the  intention  of  cutting  out 
alternate  ones,  as  the  growth  of  the  trees  requires.  This, 
however,  is  seldom  done,  and  the  trees  grow  up  too  thickly, 
thereby  overcrowding  and  injuring  each  other,  destroying  also 
the  individual  beauty  of  the  trees  and  the  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement that  an  avenue  of  trees  should  have. 

For  sanitary  and  hygienic  reasons,  streets  ought  not  to  be 
too  much  shaded.  The  sun  should  be  permitted  to  shine  on 
the  walks  and  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  in  turn,  as  the  earth 
moves  in  its  course.  Glimpses  of  light  and  shadow,  too,  have 
an  esthetic  value,  which  is  worth  considering. 

In  laying  out  for  street  planting,  let  the  first  stakes  be  set 
at  the  street  crossings.  When  the  abutting  streets  also  are  to 
be  planted,  place  two  stakes  at  each  corner,  about  thirty  feet 
from  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  curb  lines  on  each  street; 
then  space  off  the  intervening  distance,  setting  the  stakes 
equally  distant  apart,  but  not  less  than  sixty-five  feet,  as  the 
shortest  distance.  Sixty-five  feet  is  the  minimum  distance, 
I  think,  at  which  street  trees  should  be  planted.  For  large- 
growing  trees,  as  the  elm  or  the  soft  maple,  seventy-five  feet 
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or  even  one  hundred  feet  apart  would  be  none  too  much  space 
to  allow.  Wayside  or  highway  trees  need  not  be  set  with  the 
same  precision  as  street  trees.  An  irregular  planting,  con- 
forming, in  general,  to  the  surrounding  scenery,  would  be  in 
better  harmony.  In  places  an  accentuation  of  existing  groups 
of  trees  may  be  all  that  is  necessary,  or  simply  a  thinning  out 
of  over-crowding  trees  or  of  poor  trees  that  are  damaging  more 
valuable  ones;  for,  let  it  be  an  axiom  with  the  tree  planter  who 
is  planting  for  ornamental  effect,  never  to  permit  the  growth 
of  one  tree  to  injure  that  of  another. 

An  important  matter  also  in  the  care  of  trees  is  the  pruning 
of  all  broken  or  diseased  limbs  or  branches,  by  cutting  the 
limbs  off  closely  at  the  bole  of  the  tree,  leaving  no  stumps  pro- 
jecting, which  the  bark  cannot  grow  over,  to  carry  rot  into 
the  tree;  cut  off  smooth  and  paint  over  the  wound  with  coal 
tar.  The  subject  is  of  such  importance  as  to  merit  the  earn- 
est attention  of  all. 

The  insect  question  I  have  not  touched  upon.  This,  how- 
ever, is  so  exhaustively  covered  by  our  entomologists  that  no 
one  need  work  in  the  dark  for  want  of  knowledge  of  how  to 
exterminate  insect  pests  or,  at  least,  to  hold  them  in  check. 


Thursday,  January  30,  1908. 


CHILDREN'S  HOME  GARDEN. 

By  O.  A.  Morton,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  audience  the  necessity  for 
closer  relation  between  the  home  and  school.  More  thought 
and  attention  has  been  given  to  educational  matters  in  the 
last  30  or  40  years  than  in  three  or  four  times  that  time  in 
the  past,  but  has  that  borne'  the  best  fruit?  Those  who 
criticise  our  schools  must  admit  that  the  children  who  go  ,to 
our  institutions  carry  more  book  education  than  ever  before 
while  the  friends  must  admit  that  the  development  in  the 
past  has  been  one-sided.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  educators 
themselves.  The  educators  are  responsible  for  the  tendency 
to  draw  away  from  the  home  rather  than  toward  it. 

There  is  n't  the  close  attention  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
to  the  school  that  there  used  to  be.  The  system  has  been 
improved  but  we  have  lost  that  past  element  that  was  bene- 
ficial., the  interest  of  the  parents  in  the  school.  That  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  children 
that  has  been  lost. 

Business  men  say  to  us  that  our  graduates  know  a  lot 
of  things,  that  they  are  able  to  carry  out  what  they  direct 
them  to  do  very  well,  but  they  have  not  the  power  to  see 
the  things  that  ought  to  be  done  or  the  initiative  to  do  them. 
They  wait  for  definite  directions.  That  is  one  of  the  broadest 
criticisms,  the  business  men  make. 

Educators  feel  the  force  of  this  and  are  looking  for  a  remedy. 
Large  numbers  have  turned  to  European  systems  and  coun- 
tries that  have  passed  through  the  same  period  that  we  are 
in.  We  find  the  governments  have  taken  the  matter  in 
hand  and  have  looked  after  the  full  development  of  the 
children  by  establishing  industrial  schools,  agricultural  schools, 
giving  the  children  the  opportunity  they  had  at  home  30  or 
40  years  ago.  There  are  to  be  a  large  number  of  industrial 
schools  established  in  the  next  10  or  15  years.  The  tech- 
nical high  schools,  the  trade  schools,  the  agricultural  high 
school  for  rural  districts,  nothing  will  help  the  children  so 
much. 
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You  must  have  the  school  and  home  work  together  with 
one  object,  the  education  of  the  child.  When  you  are  having 
the  school  working  along  one  line  and  the  home  along  another, 
you  won't  get  the  results  you  would  if  they  worked  together. 

The  schools  have  educated  away  from  instead  of  toward 
honest  labor,  but  now  there  is  a  tendency  toward  encouraging 
honest  labor. 

The  industrial  work  carried  on  in  Marlboro  last  year  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  Marlboro  School  and  Home 
Industrial  Association.  This  Association  is  composed  of  the 
superintendent,  three  members  of  the  school  committee  and 
six  teachers  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  and  was 
organized  to  promote  such  branches  of  industrial  work  as 
was  believed  to  be  educative  and  valuable  to  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  schools. 

The  aims  were  to  furnish  the  children  something  interest- 
ing, practical,  profitable  and  instructive  during  vacation;  to 
bring  them  into  touch  with  nature  and  her  laws  in  a  sensible 
way  ;  to  develop  the  child's  sense  of  ownership  through 
natural  avenues ;  to  emphasize  the  dignity  of  labor ;  to  develop 
the  desire  and  ability  to  make  the  home  more  attractive, 
pleasant  and  inspiring,  and  to  bring  the  home  and  school 
into  more  co-operative  relations  that  the  child  might  be 
benefited  by  their  combined  efforts. 

The  Association  encouraged  not  only  home  gardening,  but 
the  work  was  extended  to  other  industrial  lines,  cooking, 
sewing  and  wood-work. 

The  idea  was  brought  before  the  children  and  out  of  3,100, 
there  were  1,000  who  volunteered  to  take  up  this  work.  The 
children  were  encouraged  in  working  original  designs  and 
when  these  designs  were  brought  to  the  drawing  teacher, 
instead  of  throwing  it  away,  the  child  was  encouraged,  and 
if  the  teacher  could  offer  some  slight  suggestion  without 
changing  the  child's  idea,  it  was  done. 

The  industrial  exhibition,  where  the  children  brought  in 
the  products  of  their  gardens,  and  anything  they  made  them- 
selves. The  parents  are  greatly  interested  in  the  movement. 
They  are  allowed  to  make  suggestions,  give  advice  and  en- 
courage the  children,  but  not  take  any  part  in  the  manual 
work.  In  the  gardens  the  work  is  done  by  the  children, 
after  the  first  preparation  of  plowing  or  spading. 

The  exhibition  aroused  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  Prizes 
were  offered  for  gardens  and  then  for  the  products  of  the 
gardens  and  for  various  articles  made  by  the  children.  Dur- 
ing the  hours  of  the  exhibition,  the  hall  was  crowded  with 
parents  and  friends. 
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The  results  of  this  work  were  that  the  home  and  school 
were  brought  in  closer  touch.  The  teachers  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  parents  and  with  the  children,  and  this  acquaint- 
ance made  teaching  pleasanter  and  easier. 

After  Mr.  Morton's  talk,  little  Winthrop  Thayer  sang 
"Keep  on  the  sunny  side."  He  is  7  years  old,  a  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Thayer.    His  singing  was  warmly  applauded. 

This  was  followed  by  a  recitation  about  a  pigtail  by  Miss 
Phyllis  Thayer..  Little  Mildred  Midgley  sang  "Every  little 
bit,  added  to  what  you've  got,  makes  just  a  little  bit  more." 


Thursday,  February  6,  1908. 


RURAL  LIFE. 
By  Joseph  K.  Greene,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

No  other  kind  of  life  has  done  so  much  for  the  welfare  of  man. 
You  would  naturally  suppose  that  men  and  women  doing 
manual  labor  amid  God-made  environments,  where  a  certain 
degree  of  isolation  gives  room  for  original  development,  and 
the  exigencies  of  life  compel  original  thought,  where  the 
absence  of  the  grosser  forms  of  temptation  enable  one  to 
live  more  easily  a  pure  moral  life,  would  pass  on  to  their 
children  greater  vigor  of  body,  strength  of  mind  and  tendency 
toward  righteousness  than  other  parents.  This  is  not  only 
theoretically  true,  but  if  you  will  take  any  dictionary  of  the 
names  of  men  and  women  who  have  achieved  leadership 
in  all  the  walks  of  life,  you  will  find  a  very  much  larger  per- 
centage, in  proportion  to  population,  are  country  born  and 
country  educated  than  otherwise. 

In  these  days  of  modern  inventions  the  farmer  does  most 
of  his  work  by  machinery.  He  cultivates  his  land,  he  sows 
his  grain,  he  plants  his  corn  and  hoes  his  potatoes,  he  mows 
his  grass  and  loads  and  unloads  his  hay,  he  gathers  his  har- 
vest by  horse  power.  In  my  boyhood  days  in  the  region 
where  I  lived,  our  chief  implements  were  the  ax  and  the  hoe, 
the  scythe  and  the  fork,  wielded  by  our  own  muscular  energy. 

While  modern  machinery  is  necessary  that  the  farmer  of 
to-day  may  compete  as  he  has  to  with  the  whole  world  in 
the  production  of  food  for  man  and  beast,  yet  I  sometimes 
think  the  old  way  brought  man  into  closer  touch  with  nature 
and  gave  him  that  all-round  development  which  has  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  the  tremendous  strain  of  modern  life. 

The  farmer  has  an  infinite  variety  of  duties  for  body  and 
mind,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  every  muscle  gets  its 
necessary  exercise,  and  he  becomes  an  expert  in  many  lines 
of  enterprise.  He  cultivates  the  ground,  he  sows  and  he 
harvests;  to-day  he  is  a  butcher  and  prepares  his  beef  and 
pork  and  mutton  for  his  own  use  and  for  market;  to-morrow 
he  is  a  lumberman  and  draws  timber  to  the  mills  or  wood 
for  his  fireside;  one  hour  he  shears  a  sheep,  the  next  acts  as 
family  physician  for  his  cows  and  horses;  he  builds  stone 
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walls  and  brush  fences;  he  harvests  ice,  makes  butter  and 
cheese  and  gathers  fruit;  he  is  his  own  carpenter  and  builder, 
and  as  a  mechanic  he  mends  and  sometimes  makes  his  tools 
and  implements.  In  the  life  of  the  town  he  is  road  surveyor, 
school  superintendent  and  selectman. 

He  watches  with  a  sick  friend  and  as  undertaker  buries 
a  neighbor,  and  renders  all  sorts  of  social  service,  with  no 
thought  of  asking  or  receiving  compensation. 

One  time  a  neighbor's  boy  came  into  the  field  where  we 
were  digging  stumps,  and  wanted  me  to  cut  his  hair.  He 
brought  with  him  scissors  and  a  comb,  so  we  went  down 
under  a  tree  and  he  sat  on  a  rock  while  I  shortened  his  tresses. 
The  scissors  were  dull,  and  his  hair  was  somewhat  tangled, 
so  I  fancy  he  may  have  thought  that  the  crude  way  the  Indians 
had  for  removing  the  hair  had  some  advantages. 

I  live  to-day  in  that  part  of  the  city  where  I  can  breathe 
country  air  and  look  upon  country  scenery,  but  the  most 
of  my  experiences,  like  yours,  are  connected  with  city  life, 
so  I  know  you  will  pardon  me  if  in  what  I  have  to  say  of 
rural  life,  I  picture  it  in  its  purity,  untainted  by  city  influences. 

In  country  life,  as  we  farmers  know  it,  all  seasons  have 
their  duties  and  their  recreations,  and  all  are  pleasant.  Hard 
as  farm  work  was,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  objected  to 
any  of  it,  except  milking  cows  and  driving  oxen.  I'd  rather 
any  time  build  a  stone  wall  a  half-day  than  milk  three  cows. 

The  commandment  says  ' '  honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land."  I  think  while 
driving  oxen  I  must  have  honored  my  father,  for  the  days 
certainly  were  long.  One  autumn  day  I  was  sent  to  plow 
alone  with  oxen.  As  the  field  was  some  distance  from  the 
house,  it  was  understood  that  mother  would  hang  a  dark 
cloth  from  the  chamber  window  when  dinner  was  ready. 

For  some  time  I  greatly  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the  morning 
and  the  grandure  of  the  scenery;  then  I  began  to  think  of 
the  signal  for  dinner.  After  a  while,  I  forgot  the  scenery, 
and  thought  only  of  the  signal,  but  I  plowed  around  and 
plowed  around  until  my  stomach  felt  as  empty  as  my  head. 
At  last  I  concluded  that  mother  had  forgotten  her  boy,  so 
I  unyoked  the  oxen  and  went  down  to  dinner.  When  I 
reached  the  house  it  was  10  o'clock. 

Our  winters  were  long,  and  we  usually  had  four  months 
or  more  of  continuous  sleighing.  Our  winter  work  was  the 
care  of  the  barn  and  the  stock,  though  as  father  did  most 
of  the  work  and  there  were  five  of  us  boys,  my  share  of  the 
work  of  the  barn  was  not  arduous;  the  breaking  of  the  roads 
after  the  drifting  storms,  when  we  had  to  shovel  paths  before 
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the  oxen  could  wallow  through;  the  getting  up  the  year's 
supply  of  firewood.  What  fun  it  was  going  into  the  woods 
through  the  deep  snow  and  felling  those  old  growth  hard- 
wood trees! 

I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  value  of  the  ungraded  country 
school  in  comparison  with  city  schools.  With  40  or  more 
pupils  in  one  grade  the  brilliant  and  the  dull,  the  sick  and  the 
well,  must  keep  along  together  and  the  amount  of  written 
work  which  seems  necessary  is  a  source  of  drudgery  to  the 
scholar  and  an  infinite  weariness  to  the  teacher  and  the  amount 
of  time  spent  in  marking  the  pupils  and  figuring  out  the  per 
cent,  of  rank  is  worse  than  wasted.  In  the  ungraded  country 
schools  all  ages  are  together  and  the  younger  scholars  are 
always  learning  ahead  and  each  can  go  as  fast  and  as  far  as 
he  will  and  I  notice  that  with  two-thirds  the  time  in  school 
country  boys  and  girls  enter  college  as  young  as  city  children 
and  when  there,  do  as  good  work. 

Another  thing  of  great  value  in  the  country  is  the  neigh- 
borhood lyceum  where  one  evening  each  week  the  fathers 
and  older  boys  debate  the  great  questions  of  the  day  and  the 
mothers  and  daughters  read  essays  and  sing  songs.  Many 
a  statesman  of  commanding  influence  in  shaping  the  destiny 
of  the  nation  has  there  learned  to  think  and  to  express  his 
thoughts  with  power,  many  an  author  of  repute  has  there 
learned  her  power  with  the  pen  and  many  a  singer  of  world- 
wide fame  has  there  learned  that  she  had  a  voice  worth 
training. 

By  and  by  it  is  rumored  that  the  suckers  are  coming  up 
from  the  lake  to  spawn  and  we  split  up  an  old  stump  for 
pitch  pine  to  make  torches  and  after  the  chores  are  done 
we  drive  to  the  largest  brook  and  by  1  he  light  of  our  torches 
we  follow  the  brook  down  to  the  lake  spearing,  or  spearing 
at,  the  swiftly  swimming  suckers,  and  go  home  at  midnight 
with  a  bushel  basket  full  of  the  bony  fish. 

But  spearing  suckers  is  not  a  circumstance  to  trout  fishing. 
That  is  the  supreme  delight  of  the  country  boy.  You  know 
where  the  best  trout  brooks  are  and  every  rod  of  the  brook, 
and  just  where  are  the  pools  where  the  trout  lie  thickest, 
and  the  deep  hole  in  the  swamp  where  the  big  fish  hide. 

With  summer  comes  a  different  line  of  work.  You  work 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  bobolink,  as  swaying  on  a 
branch  near  by  he  pours  out  his  soul  in  melody.  As  you 
mow  and  rake  and  pitch,  you  feel  your  muscles  grow.  You 
come  across  a  bumble  bee's  nest  and  stooping  down,  you 
gently  pat  it  with  your  whetstone  until  the  bumble  bees 
are  asleep,  then  you  have  a  feast  of  honey.    It  was  a  little 
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different  when  you  cut  off  a  low  hanging  bush  with  a  large 
wasp's  nest  on  it. 

I  do  not  claim  that  country  boys  and  girls  are  of  any  better 
material  than  those  of  the  city,  but  I  do  think  that  the  free- 
dom of  conditions,  the  infinite  variety  of  employment  and 
recreation,  the  dependence  upon  self  in  all  the  exigencies  of 
life  bring  about  a  larger  development  of  natural  powers,  an 
ability  to  do  things,  that  give  to  men  and  women  so  trained 
a  leadership  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 


Thursday,  February  13,  1908. 


Ladies  Day — Music. 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HORTICULTURE. 
By  Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd,  Sturbridge. 

It  will  be  possible  in  the  short  time  I  shall  occupy  this 
afternoon  to  speak  of  but  a  few  of  the  many  influences  of 
horticulture.  No  other  industry  seems  so  closely  connected 
with  the  lives  of  the  people,  mentally,  morally  and  physically, 
as  does  horticulture.  No  other  industry  has  increased  in 
influence  and  usefulness  in  the  last  50  years  as  has  horti- 
culture. I  shall  speak  of  it  financially,  agriculturally,  edu- 
cationally, and  its  influence  upon  the  home. 

Agriculture  in  general  is  not  a  financial  success,  and  there- 
fore does  not  have  the  controlling  influence  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  the  great  basic  industry  of  the  country.  Compari- 
sons are  odious,  but  are  necessary  sometimes  to  show  condi- 
tions as  they  really  are. 

The  manufacturer  takes  the  products  of  the  farm,  changes 
their  form,  but  they  are  the  products  still,  and  the  profits 
net  him  an  income,  sufficient  for  him  to  ride  in  his  automo- 
bile, his  wife  to  spend  the  summer  at  the  seashore  or  moun- 
tains and  his  family  to  be  surrounded  with  every  comfort 
that  money  can  buy,  while  the  farmer,  who  is  the.  producer 
of  all  this,  is  called  a  rube  and  a  hayseed,  wears  old  clothes 
and  rides  in  most  any  old  thing  that  has  wheels,  and  is  thank- 
ful if  at  the  of  the  year  he  has  enough  money  left  to  pay  his 
taxes. 

The  farmer's  wife  is  no  different  from  other  women,  she 
likes  pretty  things  in  the  home,  likes  pretty  clothes  and  hats, 
would  enjoy  going  to  the  theatre  now  and  then,  but  she 
sacrifices  most  of  these  that  her  children  may  be  educated, 
may  be  sent  away  to  school,  for  the  schools  of  the  country 
towns  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  larger  places.  However, 
the  farmer  and  his  family  have  health,  strength,  the  simple 
comforts  of  life,  and  peace  of  mind,  and  these  often  bring 
more  happiness  than  wealth. 

Horticulture,  the  cream  of  agriculture,  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
is  exerting  a  great  elevating  influence  over  the  nation,  It  is 
making  better  agriculture,  happier  homes  and  a  more  con- 
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tented  people.  In  his  last  speech  at  Buffalo.  President 
McKinley  said: 

"My  fellow  citizens:  Trade  statistics  indicate  that  this 
country  is  in  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity.  The  figures 
are  almost  appalling. 

"Is  it  not  far  more  appalling  that  in  the  midst  of  such  un- 
paralleled prosperity,  while  the  wealth  of  Croesus  is  being 
added  to  the  wealth  of  those  who  have,  and  the  great  majority 
of  our  workers  are  well  paid,  well  fed  and  well  housed,  that 
there  is  still  a  submerged  tenth  of  our  people  living  in  such 
grinding  poverty  and  unwholesome  want  that  it  blunts  their 
own  intelligence  and  dwarfs  and  cripples  both  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  their  children? 

"The  general  lowering  of  vitality  due  to  the  foul  air,  darkness 
and  filth  of  the  tenement  is  accompanied  by  a  depression 
of  spirits,  a  reduction  of  energy  and  ambition.  The  tene- 
ment dweller  is  not  only  incapacitated  for  work,  but  loses 
interest  in  it,  and  in  the  progress  of  his  family;  resorts  to 
strong  drink  to  stimulate  his  system,  while  this  in  turn  reduces 
his  physical  health  still  further,  and  incites  him  directly  to 
all  kinds  of  vice  and  crime." 

A  visit  to  the  crowded  settlements  of  any  American  city 
will  easily  convince  any  one  that  the  sun,  air  and  earth  will 
do  more  toward  reformation  and  restoration  than  the  cell 
or  solitary  confinment. 

Horticulture  in  these  last  few  years  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  agriculture.  Horticulturists  have  realized  the  necessity 
of  scientific  agriculture.  Their  aim  has  been  to  reach  per- 
fection, and  the  nearer  perfection  they  have  made  their 
products  the  greater  has  been  its  financial  value  and  the 
more  appreciative  have  been  the  people  of  the  possibilities 
along  all  agricultural  lines,  and  if  agriculture  is  to  take  its 
rightful  place  among  the  industries  of  the  country  we  must 
have  our  boys  and  girls  educated  for  it. 

Everybody  would  laugh  at  a  lawyer,  doctor  or  preacher 
who  would  have  the  courage  to  enter  his  profession  without 
any  preparation ;  but  we  expect  our  boys  to  enter  into  and 
make  a  success  of  the  industry  which  furnishes  the  motive 
power  for  the  whole  world  without  any  preparation  except 
such  as  he  has  been  able  to  get  on  the  farm  of  his  father  as 
a  chore  boy. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  have 
received  no  education  in  agriculture  except  such  as  they 
give. 

There  are  certain  men  and  women  who  were  born  to  be 
horticulturists,  for  many  of  them  from  their  early  childhood 
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are  passionately  fond  of  flowers  and  all  forms  of  plant 
life. 

It  is  said  of  Luther  Burbank  that  his  mother  and  sisters 
noticed  that  whenever  he  was  given  a  flower,  while  he  was 
lying  in  his  cradle,  he  held  it  with  a  certain  childish  tender- 
ness, never  crushing  nor  dropping  it,  but  keeping  it,  if  allowed, 
until  its  bloom  was  faded  or  its  fragrance  gone. 

When  a  little  older,  he  chose  plants  for  pets  instead  of 
animals,  and  his  favorite  plaything  was  a  lobster  cactus 
growing  in  a  flower  pot,  which  he  used  to  carry  around  in 
his  arms  hours  at  a  time. 

Some  other  horticulturists  have  exhibited  the  same  fond- 
ness for  fruits.  I  am  told  that  the  secretary  of  the  Worcester 
County  Horticuultural  Society,  a  man  whose  authority  on 
fruits  is  never  questioned,  was  one  of  the  boys  who  could 
not  be  kept  away  from  the  fruit  trees,  and  a  friend  of  his 
says  that  when  only  four  years  old,  the  influence  of  the  birch, 
hickory  and  all  the  apple  tree  sprouts  his  mother  could  find, 
could  not  keep  him  from  eating  green  apples. 

The  value  of  fruit,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  being  realized 
more  and  more,  and  in  its  natural  state  is  delicious  to  taste, 
easily  digested,  and  is  not  adulterated,  although  some  one 
did  tell  me  some  time  ago  that  Mr.  Hixon  was  trying  to  cross 
the  milkweed  and  the  peach,  so  as  to  grow  peaches  and 
cream  on  the  same  tree,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  for  sale  in 
the  markets. 

It  has  been  stated  many  times  that  the  more  refined  and 
cultured  people  become,  the  more  fruit  they  eat  and  the 
more  flowers  they  buy. 

We  all  realize  what  a  difference  a  bouquet  of  flowers  makes 
upon  the  table,  and  many  of  us  know  what  flowers  mean  to 
hospital  patients  when  they  are  too  sick  to  raise  their  heads. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  often  when  dying,  the  patient  will  extend 
a  hand  for  a  flower. 

America  is  just  beginning  to  realize  her  opportunity  in 
the  value  of  the  school  gardens  as  an  educational  force  among 
the  thousands  of  children  in  her  crowded  cities.  The  day  of 
experiment  is  passed — nature  study  and  gardening  have 
become  important  educational  features  and  thinking  men 
and  women  are  devising  means  to  bring  them  within  the  reach 
of  every  child  in  the  public  schools. 

Historically,  gardens  for  instruction  have  been  an  educa- 
tional factor  for  many  centuries.  Nearly  2,500  years  ago 
Persian  boys  received  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture in  gardens  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  Through  the 
middle  ages  gardens  for  educational  purposes  existed  through- 
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out  central  Europe,  but  the  first  definite  movement  toward 
establishing  school  gardens  was  made  in  Austria  in  1869, 
when  a  law  was  passed  instituting  gardens  in  connection 
with  country  districts. 

School  garden  work  should  not  be  considered  a  fad,  for  it 
demands  honest,  exacting  work,  and  it  repays  directly  in 
proportion  to  the  honest  labor  expended  upon  it.  In  these 
days,  is  there  anything  better  that  can  be  taught  the  boy 
or  girl  in  school? 

No  one  single  factor  adds  so  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  home  as  the  planting  of  fruits  and  flowers — they  shed 
the  sentiment  of  home— and  no  homestead  is  complete 
without  them. 

Every  one  admires  a  pretty  home,  and  every  one  would 
rather  have  their  children  pick  flowers  in  their  back  yards 
than  to  rattle  tin  cans,  and  yet  there  are  more  tin  cans  than 
flowers;  more  children  know  better  the  odor  of  garbage 
than  they  do  of  roses;  more  school  yards  are  littered  with 
old  boards  and  papers,  than  are  beautified  with  trees,  plants 
and  shrubs. 

During  vacations  you  would  think  every  mother  would 
rather  their  children  would  learn  the  mysterious  ways  in 
which  the  earth  responds  to  the  labor  of  man,  than  to  be 
working  in  a  factory  or  going  they  know  not  where. 


PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURE. 
By   Mrs.  David  L.  Fiske,  Grafton. 

Horticulture  is  that  department  of  science  of  agriculture, 
which  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  gardens,  including  the 
growing  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers. 

The  practical  strictly  is  pertaining  to,  or  governed  by,  the 
actual  use  and  experience  as  contrasted  with  ideas  and  specu- 
lations adapted  to,  and  dealing  with,  the  common  affairs  of 
life  as  opposed  to  theoretical,  as  practical  sense  trained  by 
experience,  skilled  by  application,  manifested  in  practice. 

We  have  been  urged  to  make  some  suggestions  which  will 
enable  women  in  poor  health  and  can  find  no  effective  remedy 
for  their  relief,  to  apply  themselves  to  some  part  of  the 
practical  in  horticulture. 

Practical  horticulture  can  be  applied  to  any  known  busi- 
ness on  a  smaller  scale  to  help  make  home  the  pleasantest 
place  on  earth.    In  either  case  say  to  yourself,  especially 
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if  it  is  to  be  your  only  business,  "Am  I  right  in  choosing 
horticulture  for  my  business?" 

Can  we  command  capital  and  labor  to  promote  business? 
Are  we  in  the  right  location?  Does  the  analysis  of  the  soil 
warrant  specialties  we  intend  to  produce?  Is  the  tempera- 
ture favorable?  Is  a  market  at  hand?  Are  we  managers,  so 
the  accounts  will  balance  in  our  favor?  Are  we  financiers 
enough  to  invest  profits  to  advantage  in  improvements  so 
that  the  attractiveness  of  the  place  will  find  the  right  cus- 
tomers if  we  wish  to  sell  the  places?  Whether  it  is  better 
to  start  before  being  ready  or  to  be  ready  before  starting, 
we  leave  to  your  individual  necessities. 

We  advocate,  so  far  as  practical,  accurate  accounts,  not 
on  the  barn  door  or  the  sink  shelf,  but  in  books  dated  and 
lined  for  the  purpose. 

While  it  is  creditable  to  broaden  our  minds  in  travel,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  on  the  ground  floor  of  our  business,  if  it  is 
to  be  attended  to  in  a  business  manner.  A  certain  gent  said 
he  had  sold  more  peach  trees  on  recommendation  of  the 
Fiske  orcharding  than  in  any  other  way,  so  we  drove  to  a 
specified  farm  to  see  what  competition  there  was  likely  to  be. 
We  expected  to  see  trees  about  the  size  of  a  dude's  cane, 
and  we  did,  with  the  weeds  fully  as  tall  as  the  canes.  Upon 
investigation  they  proved  to  be  quince  bushes. 

Mrs.  Fiske  then  told  of  some  of  their  experiences  in  growing 
peaches,  and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  gathering  up  the 
fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost.  The  speaker  also  said  that 
what  pleases  the  eye  of  the  public,  is  not  the  most  perfect 
fruit,  always. 

Regarding  children's  exhibits,  she  said:  Children's  exhibits 
should  be  entered  and  premiumed  as  per  the  standard.  You 
talk  baby  talk  to  a  child,  then  cuff  him  when  he  is  older, 
because  he  does  n't  talk  plainly.  In  like  measures,  credit 
undesirable  productions  in  early  life,  and  there  may  be  the 
attempt  to  practice  the  same  kind  of  exhibiting  later. 

If  a  basket  of  flowers  is  to  meet  the  artistic  sense,  look  at 
the  wild  wayside  bush,  have  colors  that  harmonize,  arrange 
in  a  way  that  nature  is  respected. 

The  practical  part  of  exhibiting  is  social  rather  than  finan- 
cial, for  it  often  costs  more  to  exhibit  than  we  get,  but  we 
have  helped  the  cause  along  by  comparison  and  met  our 
neighbors  in  a  pleasant  way. 
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ESTHETIC  HORTICULTURE. 

By  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Brown,  Auburn. 

In  taking  up  the  line  of  thought  which  treats  of  the  aesthetics 
of  horticulture,  it  simply  continues  the  thought  brought  out 
in  the  preceding  papers,  for  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
subjects  which  are  so  intimately  connected,  so  closely  inter- 
woven. 

The  influential  side  cannot  say  to  the  practical,  "I  have 
no  need  of  you,"  or  the  practical  to  the  beautiful,  "I  have  no 
need  of  you,"  for  where  could  there  be  influence  that  would 
not  result  in  beauty,  for  all  influence  along  these  lines  is 
beautiful. 

Beauty  in  itself  is  influential,  and  all  that  is  practical 
becomes  beautiful  through  system  and  application.  Thus 
are  they  so  closely  interwoven  that  they  form  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  web,  while  beauty,  like  a  thread  of  gold,  runs 
through  it  all. 

The  practice  of  horticulture,  whether  by  individuals  or 
organized  societies,  has  largely  contributed  to  refinement 
and  good  taste  in  the  embellishment  of  private  grounds, 
parks  and  roadsides,  indeed  to  the  general  appearance  of 
the  farm  and  country,  as  well  as  the  public  gardens  of  the 
city. 

A  love  for  the  beautiful  depends  on  an  interest  in  the  little 
things.  If  one  man  keeps  his  house  and  grounds  neat  and 
attractive,  his  lawn  clean  shaven,  borders  trimmed,  flowers 
growing  and  brightening  all  with  graceful  vines  to  shade 
and  soften  the  rough  places,  plants  trees  along  the  roadside, 
making  his  surroundings  attractive  and  beautiful,  he  builds 
for  himself  a  monument  and  gives  all  an  example— a  sugges- 
tion which  is  as  sure  to  bear  fruit  as  the  night  is  to  follow 
the  day,  and  all  who  pass  that  way  will  be  cheered  and  im- 
pressed by  the.  thrift  and  energy  that  marks  his  work. 

His  neighbor  who  owns  a  near  or  distant  farm  takes  courage, 
and  his  wife,  with  a  natural  love  of  flowers,  sees  the  possi- 
bility of  making  their  home  a  garden  of  beauty,  and  the  result 
is  the  planting  of  shrubs,  seeds  and  plants,  and  presto,  the 
plain  lawn  and  home  are  changed  into  a  tasteful,  restful 
spot,  a  delight  to  the  eye,  a  blessing  to  the  family,  and  an 
inviting  and  attractive  spot  to  all,  and  so  the  work  goes  on. 
But  this  is  influence. 

To  grow  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  to  strive  to 
reach  the  greatest  possibilities  in  each,  for  the  good  we  may 
receive  and  dispense  through  our  efforts  is  practical,  but 
what  would  our  horticultural  exhibitions  be  if  these  products 
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were  displayed  without  regard  to  kind,  form,  color  or  attrac- 
tiveness? 

All  influence  and  practical  value  would  be  lost  without 
the  tasteful,  artistic  management,  which  brings  order  out  of 
chaos  and  makes  the  plainest  products  of  nature  attractive. 
The  aim  and  object  of  these  societies  is  to  educate  the  taste 
of  the  community  and  the  masses  in  general.  There  is  every 
reason  why  we  should  cultivate  the  aesthetic  view  of  horti- 
culture, and  there  is  something  wanting  in  every  one  who 
has  no  love  or  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Suppose  that  the  earth  knew  no  flowers.  All  of  a  delightful 
sense  would  sleep  forever  at  the  bottom  of  our  harder  and 
more  desert  hearts,  stripped  of  all  that  makes  life  so  joyous. 
The  infinite  world  of  colors  and  shades  would  have  been 
but  incompletely  revealed  to  us,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
beautiful  colors  would  have  been  found  in  a  rift  of  clouds 
that  sometimes  opened  them  to  us.  Consider  also  all  that 
the  voice  of  human  happiness  would  lack. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  a  trio,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hildreth, 
Mrs.  Alice  Forbes,  and  Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Midgley;  and  solos 
by  Mrs.  Midgley  and  Miss  Grace  Barber.  Mrs.  Midgley 
and  Miss  Kate  Brown,  accompanists. 


Thursday,  February  20,  1908. 


A  CAMPAIGN  FOR  RURAL  PROGRESS. 
By  Kenyon  L.  ButterfieivD, 

President  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mast. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  attempt  to  discuss  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  New  England  because  I  have  been 
within  her  borders  but  a  few  years;  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  situation.  But  I  am 
interested  in  the  subject  and  I  suppose  my  interest  is  enchanced 
by  the  fact  of  which  I  am  proud  that  my  ancestors  for  about 
200  years  were  New  England  farmers. 

At  the  outset  we  find  difficulties  in  our  path.  I  don't  mean 
to  enumerate  all  the  ills  that  New  England  is  heir  to;  but 
since  I  have  come  to  New  England  men  have  said  to  me, 
sometimes  by  so  many  words  and  sometimes  by  implication, 
that  New  England  agriculture  is  in  a  bad  way.  Business 
men  living  in  cities  have  said  that  not  only  is  agriculture  on 
a  decline  in  New  England  but  it  has  become  relatively  an 
unimportant  industry  and  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt 
its  regeneration.  Now,  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  we  ought 
not  to  ignore  the  difficulties.  For  instance  we  cannot  deny 
the  presence  of  these  rocks;  they  speak  for  themselves.  We 
can't  deny  that  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  agricultural 
areas  of  the  country  New  England  has  a  stubborn  if  not  de- 
plete soil.  We  know  that  in  the  past  50  or  75  years  the  New 
England  farmer  has  in  many  cases,  been  forced  to  the  wall 
by  his  western  competitors. 

I  did  not  fully  appreciate  until  I  came  into  New  England 
to  what  extent  the  New  England  farmer  had  to  endure  a  con- 
stant competition  from  his  own  sons  who  have  gone  into  the 
rich  and  fertile  west,  there  to  make  their  fortunes  on  that 
splendid  soil.  It  is  difficult  for  the  New  England  farmer  to 
get  farm  labor.  This  crying  need  is  prevalent  all  over  the 
country  but  I  suppose  it  is  peculiarly  present  in  New  England. 
Moreover  the  call  of  the  city,  which  has  been  heard  every- 
where and  has  taken  to  the  cities  some  of  the  strongest  of  our 
country-bred  youth,  has  been  unusually  strong  in  New  Eng- 
land. Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  have  gone  from  the  farms  to  these  cities  and  villages. 
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And  I  suppose  these  things  have  led  to  a  condition  which  the 
presence  of  this  audience  would  disprove,  which  I  am  sure 
does  exist  because  I  have  seen  so  many  instances  of  it:  that 
is  the  spirit  of  discouragement.  I  have  told  the  farmers  of 
Rhode  Island  that  I  believe  the  greatest  difficulty  of  Rhode 
Island  agriculture  is  the  lack  of  faith  in  agriculture  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  themselves.  There  are  so  many  men  who 
are  not  believers  in  rural  progress  because  they  think  it  can- 
not be  brought  about.  They  are  discouraged  and  that  leads 
to  a  still  worse  condition,  a  lack  of  enterprise  a  willingness 
to  follow  the  old  paths,  a  feeling  that  the  the  young  fellow 
out  west  can  do  this  or  that,  or  the  young  man  of  the  college 
can  do  this  or  that,  but  it  is  no  use  for  the  ordinary  farmer  to 
try.  Now  I  know  that  I  am  going  to  touch  a  tender  spot,  but 
we  must  face  the  future  fact  of  the  decadence  and  deteriora- 
tion of  some  New  England  hill  towns.  I  know  that  unwise 
and  hasty  and  unfair  generalization  to  the  general  conditions 
of  New  England  agriculture  have  been  made  from  superficial 
examinations;  but  I  know,  also,  that  there  are  altogether  too 
many  communities  in  New  England  where  the  glory  is  de- 
parted. Not  only  has  the  industry  decayed  but  the  whole 
social  and  moral  atmosphere  has  deteriorated.  But  I  don't 
want  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this  side  of  the  picture,  because 
my  own  point  of  view  is  absolutely  that  of  optimism  and  hope- 
fulness. New  England  agriculture  is  not  in  such  bad  lines 
as  many  people  would  have  us  suppose  and  I  believe  that  the 
tide,  however  far  it  may  have  been  running,  has  turned  and 
that  while  we  have  before  us  a  problem  that  is  difficult,  it  is 
capable  of  solution;  for,  even  if  those  things  are  true,  they 
form  an  argument  for  a  campaign  for  rural  progress. 

To  my  mind  the  first  and  most  important  reason  for  hope- 
fulness is  the  New  England  market.  Nothing  since  I  have 
come  to  New  England  has  so  impressed  me  as  the  fact  of  your 
unsurpassed  markets.  There  is  scarcely  anything  to  equal 
it  in  the  United  States.  You  have  at  your  doors  a  market 
made  up  of  the  very  best  class  of  consumers  who  cannot  get 
the  bulk  of  their  supplies  from  a  long  distance  at  a  reasonable 
figure.  There  are  in  New  England  according  to  census,  three 
and  a  half  million  of  people  living  under  urban  conditions. 
All  of  them  are  practically  non-producers  of  things  that  grow 
from  the  soil.  They  must  be  fed.  Many  of  them  are  well 
to  do  with  a  high  standard  of  living.  You  have  in  the  man- 
ufacturing cities  the  very  best  class  of  consumers  of  your 
products — the  well  paid  artisan.  Another  element  of  hope  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  men  turning  from  the  city  to  the  country. 
I  do  not  refer  so  much  to  the  people  of  the  cities  who  are  going 
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out  to  make  summer  homes,  but  I  have  in  mind  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  young  men  born  and  bred  in  the  cities 
and  small  towns,  who  have  never  farmed,  who  are  tired  of  the 
city  and  who  are  seeking  to  get  into  the  country,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  recreation,  but  for  the  purpose  of  business. 

Another  element  for  hopefulness  will  be  found  in  some  of 
the  statistics.  I  have  made  a  comparison,  based  upon  the 
last  census,  between  the  New  England  territory  as  a  unit  and 
the  state  of  Michigan.  Michigan  is  an  average  agricultural 
state,  ranking  13th  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products.  It 
has  an  area  less  than  that  of  New  England.  It  has  a  large 
amount  of  land  that  has  not  been  brought  into  cutlivation. 
A  comparison  of  New  England  and  Michigan  is  fair  and  I  took 
Michigan  also  because  I  myself  know  something  about  it. 
I  give  here  round  figures:  total  land  area  in  square  miles, 
New  England  62,000,  Michigan  57,500;  farms:  New  England, 
192,000,  Michigan  203,000;  value  of  farms:  New  England, 
$640,000,000,  Michigan,  $690,000,000,000;  value  of  farm  pro- 
ducts: New  England,  $170,000,000,  Michigan  $147,000,000; 
rural  population:  New  England,  1,500,000,  Michigan  1,200, 
000;  value  of  products  per  improved  acre:  New  England,  $20, 
Michigan  $12.  You  will  notice  that  the  area  of  improved 
land  is  considerably  larger  in  Michigan  than  in  New  England. 
When  it  comes  to  value  of  products,  however,  the  tables  are 
turned.  In  the  case  of  the  value  of  the  products  per  acre  of 
improved  land  the  man  who  is  farming  in  New  England  is 
manifestly  better  off  than  the  man  in  Michigan. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  campaign  for  rural  progress,  what  is 
our  ammunition,  what  are  our  weapons?  The  thing  we  must 
do  above  all  things  is  to  reach  the  individual  farmer.  He  is 
the  key  to  the  situation.  But  I  believe,  under  moral  con- 
ditions, that  which  is  to  turn  the  key  is  some  form  of  moral 
institution.  In  the  use  of  these  social  institutions  of  agencies 
there  are  three  great  principles:  the  first  one  is  science,  re- 
search, finding  out  the  truth;  the  second  is  education,  which 
is  disseminating  the  truth;  the  third  is  co-operation,  the  work- 
ing together  of  the  two.  The  agencies  to  work  out  these 
principles  are  four  general  classes:  First  the  state;  second, 
the  schools;  third,  the  voluntary  organizations;  fourth,  the 
church.  The  state  has  the  special  function  which  might  be 
expressed  by  the  word  'control.'  The  schools,  the  colleges 
and  the  universities  are  not  experiments.  They  have  done 
remarkable  work  in  bettering  humanity  and  the  agricultural 
schools  have  to  a  great  degree  helped  the  farmers.  The 
village  improvement  societies,  the  farmers  clubs  and  all  organ- 
izations of  farmers  are  vital  factors  in  rural  progress.  The 
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country  church  is  intimately  related  to  every  element  of  rural 
progress  You  can't  maintain  a.  good  church  if  you  have  a 
decadent  agriculture ;  and  if  you  have  a  prosperous  agriculture 
it  doesn't  follow  that  you  will  have  a  good  church;  the  two 
are  agencies  that  will  work  out  the  principles. 

Make  New  England  a  unit  for  rural  progress.  In  all  of 
your  states  you  have  great  similarity  of  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate.  Your  markets  are  the  same,  you  have  the  same 
history,  much  the  same  traditions,  about  the  same  difficulties 
and  about  the  same  means  of  solution.  It  may  be  that  the 
New  England  farmer  has  been  besieged;  that  he  has  had  to 
contend  with  a  rocky  and  even  depleted  soil;  that  he  has  to 
face  the  competition  of  the  rich  prairies  of  the  West;  that 
he  has  found  it  difficult  to  secure  an  adequate  labor  supply;  but 
the  advancing  forces  of  science,  education  and  co-operation 
are  bringing  the  masses  of  farmers  shoulder  to  shoulder  so  we 
will  all  witness  the  dawn  of  the  golden  age  of  New  England 
agriculture. 


Thursday,  February  27,  1908. 


ANNUALS  AND  BIENNIALS 
By  Robert  Cameron, 

Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge. 

From  a  horticultural  standpoint  an  annual  is  a  showy 
flowering  plant  which  lives  but  one  season,  and,  consequently, 
requires  to  be  raised  from  seed  each  year. 

A  biennial  is  a  showy  flowering  plant  which  is  produced 
from  seed  in  one  year,  and  blooms,  ripens  its  seed  and  dies  the 
year  following. 

These  definitions  do  not  always  hold  good  as  there  are  some 
annuals  that  can  be  kept  longer  than  one  year,  if  they  are 
restrained  from  flowering  and  fruiting. 

Annual  plants  give  more  pleasure  to  a  larger  number  of 
persons,  are  less  expensive,  easier  to  grow,  and  give  quicker 
results  than  any  plants  that  are  grown  in  our  gardens.  They 
are  the  poor  man's  plants  as  well  as  the  rich  man's.  They 
are  not  like  the  orchids,  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the 
wealthy,  in  fact,  they  are  the  real  plants  for  the  masses.  They 
are  so  cheap  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  poorest  people  in 
our  thickly  settled  tenement  districts  to  be  without  plants. 

No  doubt  some  of  you  have  wondered,  as  I  have,  why  nature 
gave  such  a  short  period  of  time  to  these  plants  to  complete 
the  cycle  of  life,  while  to  others  she  has  given  an  almost  in- 
definite time  to  live.  Why  are  they  so  short  lived  and  have 
they  been  always  annuals?  These  are  puzzling  questions  and 
very  little  has  been  written  about  them. 

We  are  told  by  scientists  that  flowering  plants  have  come  to 
us  from  a  remote  period,  from  the  higher  cryptogam,  such  as 
Selaginellas  and  Lycopodiums;  that  the  Gymnosperms  such 
as  the  Ceiferae  and  Cycadacese  were  probably  the  first  plants 
to  produce  seeds;  then  probably  came  the  woody  trees  and 
shrubs  and  after  that  the  herbaceous  plants  and  no  doubt 
after  these  came  the  annuals  and  biennials.  To  answer  the 
question  as  to  why  they  are  so  short  lived :  It  probably  came 
about  in  this  way — at  one  time,  where  these  plants  were  grow- 
ing they  were  about  to  be  driven  out  of  existence  by  some 
agents — probably  by  cold  in  cold  climates  and  by  drought  and 
heat  in  dry  and  hot  climates.    When  a  plant's  life  is  in  danger 
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it  always  tries  to  reproduce  itself.  Therefore  these  plants 
under  those  hard  conditions  flowered  early  and  produced  an 
abundance  of  seeds  which  carried  them  through  the  trying 
seasons  and  they  were  able  to  again  reproduce  themselves 
when  congenial  conditions  prevailed.  Doing  this  same  thing 
for  many  years  they  inherited  this  mode  of  reproducing  them- 
selves annually  from  seed,  and  were  saved  in  this  way  from 
extinction.  This  change  did  not  take  place  all  at  once,  but 
required  a  long  period  of  time.  The  whole  question  is  one 
of  environment  and  inheritance. 

From  a  horticultural  standpoint  this  shortness  of  life  is  not 
such  a  drawback  as  some  people  imagine  it  is;  the  fragile 
flowers  and  transient  beauty  of  the  annuals  make  them  all 
the  dearer  to  those  who  love  a  touch  of  sentiment  in  their 
gardens. 

Should  we  forget  how  important  the  economic  annuals  and 
biennials  are?  Are  not  most  of  our  garden  and  farm  vegeta- 
bles annuals  and  biennials,  and  are  not  nearly  all  of  our  cereals 
annuals?  Just  think  for  a  moment,  if  all  our  annual  vegetable 
and  cereal  crops  were  destroyed  what  would  we  do? 

We  will  consider  the  geographical  distribution  of  certain 
well  known  plants,  and  the  possible  improvement  by  selection 
and  breeding.  Hardly  any  of  us  ever  give  a  thought,  when 
enjoying  our  gardens,  how  our  plants  originated.  How  little 
credit  men  receive  for  what  they  do  in  the  plant  world.  Those 
who  write  poetry  or  novels  are  always  heard  about,  while  men 
who  produce  new  flowers  and  plants  which  give  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  aesthetic  side  of  life  are  hardly  ever  heard  about. 
Those  who  produce  new  or  improve  useful  plants  are  a  boon 
and  a  blessing  to  any  country. 

The  real  merits  of  annual  plants  are  sufficiently  great  to 
render  needless  any  exaggerated  statement  of  their  claims. 
We  are  well  aware  that  to  many  the  hardy  perennials  offer 
superior  attractions,  and  the  lovers  of  these  plants  are  always 
sure  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  great  trouble  of  sowing  annuals 
each  year.  However,  the  true  lover  of  garden  beauty  will 
hardly  attempt  to  estimate  by  any  nice  process  the  compar- 
ative merits  of  the  various  classes  of  ornamental  plants,  but 
on  the  other  hand  should  be  gratefully  thankful  for  the  bounti- 
ful supply  which  has  been  given  him  to  embellish  his  sur- 
roundings. They  possess  many  advantages,  strong  points  in 
their  favor  being  the  short  time  required  to  produce  an  effect 
and  the  small  cost  at  which  a  display  of  flowers  may  be  main- 
tained from  early  summer  until  late  in  the  fall;  they  are  espe- 
cially easy  to  grow  and  their  value  for  cutting  cannot  be 
overlooked.    One  merit  which  they  possess  and  which  is  not 
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thought  about,  is  that  they  do  not  take  up  room  in  winter;  con- 
sequently they  are  ideal  plants  for  those  having  limited  space. 

With  a  good  knowledge  of  the  various  species  and  varieties 
there  is  no  kind  of  ornamental  gardening  in  the  way  of  borders 
or  beds  that  cannot  if  necessary  be  done  with  annuals,  just  as 
well  as  with  other  plants.  Many  of  the  failures  which  have 
existed  with  these  plants  have  come  about  through  not  know- 
ing the  proper  kinds  to  use;  to  attain  results  one  must  know 
which  are  best  suited  for  the  effects  that  are  desired. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  always  best  to  buy  the  very  best  strains 
of  seed  obtainable,  even  if  they  cost  more.  There  is  less  work 
and  care  with  good  fresh  seed  than  there  is  with  cheap,  unrelia- 
ble kinds.  The  cheap  seed  needs  as  much  care  and  attention 
as  good  seed  does,  and  never  gives  as  good  results.  No  doubt 
you  have  all  noticed  in  spring  when  the  weather  begins  to  get 
warm  and  when  man  begins  to  think  he  ought  to  get  back  to 
the  soil,  how  quickly  seedstores  multiply;  they  grow  up  like 
mushrooms.  At  that  time  you  will  see  displayed  in  the 
windows  of  druggists,  grocers,  bakers  and  such  places,  boxes 
of  annuals  with  pictures  of  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  colors 
imaginable.  If  any  one  wants  to  get  results,  my  advice  would 
be  to  shun  these  places  and  buy  seeds  from  reputable  seedsmen 
who  have  made  a  life  study  of  the  seed  business.  They  can't 
afford  to  sell  you  unreliable  seeds. 

Many  of  the  annual  seeds  lose  their  germinating  power  much 
earlier  than  other  seeds,  therefore  it  is  very  important  that 
they  have  been  freshly  collected  the  previous  year.  The 
cheaper  the  strain  the  more  plants  you  will  get.  From  the 
finer  and  more  expensive  strains  fewer  plants  are  obtained  but 
one  gets  quality  against  quantity.  Some  of  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  know  that  in  France  and  Germany  some  of  the 
growers  of  fine  strains  of  pansy  seed  sell  their  products  weight 
for  weight,  that  is  one  ounce  of  pansy  seed  for  one  ounce  of 
gold.  So  it  is  easily  seen  from  this  that  fine  strains  of  seed 
are  "worth  their  weight  in  gold." 

There  are  no  plants  easier  to  grow  than  annuals,  but  the 
easiness  of  culture  has  got  many  people  into  the  habit  of  grow- 
ing them  in  a  haphazard  way  and  often  they  do  not  get  the 
attention  they  deserve.  To  get  good  results  we  have  to  give 
them  just  as  good  care  as  we  give  to  other  garden  plants. 
Then  the  luxuriance  of  growth  and  the  plentiful  supply  of 
flowers  pay  us  amply  for  the  extra  care. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  they  will  grow  in  any  kind  of 
soil.  The  majority  enjoy  a  good  rich,  loose,  open  soil,  and 
most  of  them  are  great  lovers  of  sunlight;  therefore  they 
should  be  given  position  where  they  can  get  plenty  of  light. 
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In  nature  we  find  that  most  of  the  annuals  are  sown  in  the 
fall  and  in  Europe  many  of  them  are  sown  in  gardens  at  that 
time  in  warm  sheltered  spots  where  they  will  bloom  early  in  the 
summer.  Very  few  of  our  very  hardiest  annuals  will  sur- 
vive our  severe  winters  in  this  part  of  New  England  in  the 
open  ground.  I  have  tried  a  number  of  them  but  the  results 
were  unsatisfactory.  Many  of  them  will  stand  until  Christ- 
mas or  thereabouts,  and  after  that  they  disappear.  The  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing  seem  to  do  the  injury. 

For  spring  bedding  we  raise  quite  a  number  of  kinds  and 
winter  them  in  cold  frames.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  August 
and  the  young  plants  are  set  out  in  the  beds  whenever  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  spring. 

There  are  several  ways  of  raising  or  growing  these  plants 
but  the  time  when  the  display  of  blossoms  is  wanted  must  to 
some  extent  determine  the  time  to  sow  the  seeds.  If  they  are 
required  for  early  decoration  in  the  garden  they  may  be  sown 
in  the  greenhouse  as  early  as  March  or  April.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  pots  or  boxes  which  are  filled  with  moderately  light 
fine  soil.  The  covering  of  the  seed  is  of  importance  as  some 
kinds  when  covered  too  much  never  germinate. 
•  Very  small  seeds  such  as  begonias,  torenias  and  such  like 
need  hardly  any  covering.  Large  seeds  should  be  covered 
mere  heavily  a  good  rule  being  to  cover  seed  to  the  depth  of 
their  diameter. 

When  the  seeds  have  germinated  and  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  of 
moderately  fine  soil,  after  this  they  are  shaded  for  a  few  days 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  In  a  short  time  they  are 
large  enough  to  be  boxed  off  or  else  potted  off  singly  into  small 
pots.  Very  soon  they  are  large  enough  to  be  put  into  cold 
frames  where  they  are  hardened  off  to  plant  out  of  doors  in 
May. 

Where  there  are  many  kinds  of  annuals  raised  in  this  way 
in  the  spring,  should  the  weather  happen  to  be  dull  there  is 
sure  to  be  "damping  off."  The  best  way  to  stop  this  is  to 
prick  the  seedlings  into  boxes  or  pots  of  fresh  soil. 

Another  way  to  obtain  plants  earlier  than  those  raised  out 
of  doors  is  to  sow. the  seeds  in  cold  frames.  When  the  weather 
is  warm  enough  the  young  plants  may  be  transplanted  from 
the  frames  into  the  ground  where  they  are  to  blossom.  The 
transplanting  should  be  done  when  the  weather  is  moist. 

The  best  and  most  popular  way  to  raise  these  plants  is  to 
sow  the  seeds  where  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  in  the  garden. 
The  ground  should  be  put  into  good  condition  by  digging  and 
enriching  and  made  fine  by  raking  before  the  seeds  are  sown. 
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Very  often  the  seedlings  come  up  too  thickly,  and  thinning 
the  plants  out  is- one  of  the  most  important  points  in  their  cul- 
ture, the  neglect  of  which  does  more  to  injure  them  than  any- 
thing else.  When  sown  thickly  and  allowed  to  run  up  into 
flower  without  ever  being  thinned,  great  disappointment  will 
often  follow.  Thinning  out  the  plants  should  be  begun  just 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle. 

Sowing  should  begin  outdoors  with  the  most  hardy  kinds 
whenever  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  In  fact,  there  are 
kinds  which  are  a  complete  failure  if  not  sown  early;  such,  for 
instance,  are  sweet  peas  and  poppies.  The  kinds  that  are 
more  tender  should  not  be  sown  until  the  ground  is  gaining 
warmth,  about  the  middle  of  May. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  these  plants  that 
is  very  important  and  often  neglected;  that  is,  removing  all 
decaying  blossoms  and  preventing  seed  from  forming.  If  this 
is  not  attended  to  the  season  of  blossoming  is  very  much 
shortened.  If  this  is  constantly  seen  to  the  energies  of  the 
plants  are  put  towards  the  production  of  growth  and  flowers, 
and  the  flowers  are  finer  and  are  produced  more  abundantly. 
Watering  and  stirring  the  soil  are  two  factors  which  must  be 
attended  to  regularly. 

The  large  growing  kinds  will  require  staking  and  this  should 
be  done  as  neatly  as  possible.  There  are  very  few  people  who 
have  the  knack  of  staking  outdoor  plants  successfully. 

Mr.  Cameron  gave  a  long  list  of  annuals,  with  suggestions 
as  to  their  cultivation.  He  also  called  attention  to  annuals 
that  are  not  popular  enough,  including  the  Clarkias,  a  Cali- 
fornia plant.  He  told  of  those  that  are  best  for  cut  flowers 
and  for  bedding,  and  also  mentioned  seashore  and  mountain 
varieties,  climbing  annuals,  and  the  best  kinds  for  school 
gardens. 


Thursday,  March  5,  1908. 


FORESTRY 
By  Phiup  W.  Ayrks,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Forester  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests. 
Illustrated  by  Stereopticon. 

On  the  programme  for  February  27;  owing  to  detention  in  Washington 
postponed  to  this  date. 

More  than  75  per  cent,  of  New  Hampshire  land,  excluding 
the  water  surfaces,  are  covered  with  some  kind  of  wood 
growth — 37  per  cent,  has  never  been  cleared  for  farm  lands. 
Large  areas  south  of  the  White  Mountains  one  million  and  a 
half  acres  in  1850  were  returned  as  farm  land,  improved  and 
taxed  but  in  1900  as  unimproved.  This  is  growing  up  largely 
to  white  pine.  In  spite  of  this  large  reversion,  our  intensive 
agriculture  has  made  a  net  gain  of  ten  million  in  ten  years. 
We  must  turn  to  the  hills  and  mountains  to  furnish  the  soil 
to  grow  our  forests. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains  will  supply  the  eastern  states. 
If  we  are  wise  New  Hampshire  will  be  the  last  to  suffer. 
Forestry  requires  a  long  time  to  develop  and  we  must  use 
all  of  our  wisdom  and  foresight. 

The  public  spirited  people  are  anxious  that  the  government 
reserve  portions  of  the  White  Mountains  and  Appalachian 
ranges  for  coming  generations. 

The  Forestry  question  should  be  one  of  a  country's  greatest 
assets.  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  Norway,  vSweden  have 
made  great  progress.  It  would  be  well  to  emulate  these 
countries  where  the  conditions  are  similar  to  ours. 

There  has  been  much  done  to  protect  from  forest  fires. 
It  is  the  greatest  menace  to  successful  Forestry. 

You  have  several  bills  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 

The  greatest  need  is  to  educate  the  people  to  a  systematic 
and  practical  knowledge  of  Forestry  to  get  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Ayres  showed  some  magnificant  views  of  New  Hamp- 
shire lake  and  mountain  scenery. 


Wednesday,  March  11,  1908. 


ANNUAL  REUNION  AND  SOCIAL  GATHERING. 

The  68th  Anniversary  of  Organization  and  66th  of  incor- 
poration. 

President  George  Calvin  Rice,  Secretary  Adin  A.  Hixon 
with  the  other  officers  held  its  usual  reception  from  5.30  to  6.30 
in  the  lower  halls,  when  they  proceeded  to  the  upper  halls 
with  300  guests  and  members.  President  Rice  called  upon 
Hon.  J.  W.  Stockwell  to  say  grace ;  then  the  gathering  attended 
to  the  good  things  provided  for  by  caterer  Brigham  until  7.40. 

Pres.  Rice  called  to  order  and  welcomed  and  congratulated 
all  upon  the  success  of  the  passed  year,  introducing  John  B. 
Bowker  as  toast  master.  At  the  guests'  table  were  J.  W.  Clark 
of  the  Mass.  Fruit  Growers,  C.  S  Gold  of  the  Conn.  Pcmo- 
logical.  E.  H.  Burlingame  of  Rhode  Island  Horticultural 
Society,  Dr.  George  M.  Twitchell  of  the  Maine  Pomological 
Society,  John  T.  Harvey  of  the  Xew  Hampshire  Horticultural 
Society.  A.  Warren  Patch  of  the  Boston  Producers  Union, 
Prof.  F.  C.  Sears,  Pomologist  at  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College, 
J.  Lewis  Ellsworth  Secy,  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Joseph  K.  Greene.  At  9.30  all  proceeded  to  the  lower  hall. 
The  grand  march  was  led  by  Pres.  Rice  and  Miss  May  E. 
Robinson.  Music  furnished  by  the  Midgley  Quartette  and 
Worcester  Light  Infantry  Orchestra.  Halls  and  tables  decora- 
ted by  Lange.  Midgley,  Breed  and  Hixon.  Reception  Com- 
mittee. E:  W.  Breed,  Charles  Greenwood,  Charles  S. -Bacon, 
George  Mc  Willi  am,  L.  C.  Midglev,  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  H.  A. 
Cooke,  H.  R.  Kinney,  Charles  W.  Wood,  H.  B.  Watts.  W. 
J.  Wheeler,  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth.  Pres.  Rice  and  Secretary 
Hixon. 


Thursday,  March  12,  1908. 


HOW  CAN  WE  DEVELOP  COMMERCIAL 
ORCHARDING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  F.  G.  Sears. 

Pomologist  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

I  should  like  to  begin  by  expressing  my  unqualified  and 
enthusiastic  belief  in  the  future  of  commercial  orcharding  in 
Massachusetts.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  fruit  sections  in 
a  great  many  states,  and  in  the  Canadian  provinces,  but  none 
which  it  seems  to  me,  all  things  considered,  can  discount  the 
better  sections  of  New  England.  And  to  prove  my  sincerity 
in  these  assertions  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  entered 
into  a  partnership  with  Prof.  Waugh  and  others  for  starting 
a  fruit  farm  in  Massachusetts.  We  have  already  bought  part 
of  our  land  and  have  ordered  alone  6,000  trees — plums,  apples, 
and  peaches  which  will  be  set  this  spring. 

A  doctor  who  is  willing  to  take  his  own  medicine  ought  at 
least  to  be  considered  sincere  in  his  prescription  whatever 
you  may  think  of  his  judgment  and  professional  skill. 

I  have  given  the  matter  careful  study  so  far  as  I  have  had 
opportunity  here  in  Massachusetts,  and  I  have  considered  it 
very  carefully  in  the  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  I  believe  in  the  efficiency  of  the  suggestions  which 
I  have  to  offer;  whether  I  am  correct  or  not  is  another  question. 
The  markets  here  are  the  best  in  the  world,  23,000,000  people 
within  350  miles  of  western  Massachusetts,  mostly  or  largely 
workers  at  good  wages.  It  has  the  climate  to  grow  fruit  of 
the  best  quality.  Fruit  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  con- 
sidered a  necessity. 

The  labor  problem  is  less  acute.  The  San  Jose  scale  is 
clearing  up  the  old  and  poor  orchards  and  scattering  trees. 
There  have  been  good  profits  in  past  years.  One  of  the  first 
requisitions,  in  my  opinion,  to  improve  the  orcharding  here 
in  Massachusetts,  and  one  which  I  have  urged  repeatedly  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  of  vital  importance,  is  to  extend  it;  to 
plant  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  trees  where  we  now 
plant  by  the  dozens.    We  must  have  more  at  stake. 

Now  this  point  of  mine  as  to  the  importance  of  good  sized 
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plantations  may  appear  to  you  like  a  very  unimportant  matter, 
but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  we  could  get  100  men  in 
this  state  to  plant  each  50  acres  of  orchard  we  should  do  more 
to  put  enthusiasm  into  the  fruit  business  than  by  anything 
else  that  we  could  do.  A  man  who  has  50  acres  of  orchard 
can't  afford  not  to  be  enthusiastic.  Another  factor  which  I 
think  would  be  most  important  in  putting  our  fruit  industry 
on  a  proper  and  profitable  basis,  is  to  devise  some  plan  of 
disposing  of  our  poorer  grades  of  fruit  in  some  other  form 
than  a  fresh  state;  to  manufacture  them  into  jams,  jellies, 
dried  fruit,  vinegar  and  champagnes.  Of  course  the  ultimate 
goal  is  not  to  raise  any  poor  fruit,  but  while  we  are  working  up 
to  that  ideal  condition  we  must  develop  some  such  outlet  as 
that  suggested,  or  else  develop  sufficient  character  to  reach 
the  temptation  to  sell  it. 

I  consider  it  perfectly  legitimate  for  a  special  grower  to  have 
as  much  as  ten  or  a  dozen  varieties  of  apples.  It  is  said  a  man's 
neighbors  are  his  best  advisers  as  to  the  varieties  to  grow, 
unless  he  has  convictions  of  his  own.  It  always  pays  a  man 
to  grow  what  he  likes. 

I  feel  certain  that  another  factor  which  to  a  very  large 
extent  has  kept  orcharding  from  developing  in  Massachusetts 
as  it  should,  and  which  has  given  Massachusetts  apples  a  much 
lower  rank  than  they  ought  to  have,  is  our  method  of  packing 
and  marketing.  Of  course  we  still  hold  a  place  and  a  large 
place  in  the  general  market,  but  we  ought  to  have  this  gilt- 
edged  market  too.  It  is  ours  by  right  of  being  nearer  to  it 
and  we  ought  to  set  about  it  systematically  to  recapture  it, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  recapture  it  it  means  bracing  up  all 
along  the  lines.  It  means  discarding  two-thirds  of  the  varie- 
ties we  grow;  it  means  better  spraying,  cultivating,  pruning 
and  fertilizing;  but  above  and  beyond  all,  it  means  better 
handling  of  the  fruit.  Baskets  and  packing  tables  ought  to 
be  padded  to  reduce  bruising  to  a  minimum;  and  in  packing, 
no  apple  should  be  let  go  of  until  it  is  in  contact  with  those 
already  in  the  basket.  Throwing  or  dropping  an  apple  into 
a  basket  or  barrel  should  be  no  more  tolerated  than  a  similar 
method  of  handling  eggs. 
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JUDGES  OF  AWARD. 


Flowers,  Plants,  etc. — George  McWilliam,  Whitinsville. 
Fruits,  etc. — Herbert  A.  Cook,  Shrewsbury. 
Vegetables,  etc. — Charles  Greenwood. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NOMENCLATURE , 


George  Calvin  Rice,  George  McWilliam, 

Albert  H.  Lange,  Charles  Greenwood, 

Henry  E.  Kinney,  Herbert  A.  Cook, 

Herbert  R.  Kinney,  Arthur  J.  Marble. 
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GENERAL  RULES  FOR  ALL  EXHIBITIONS. 


A.  Strict  conformity  to  the  Regulations  and  Rules  will  be 
expected  and  required,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  exhibitors  as 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 

B.  Correct  and  legible  names  must  be  attached  to  each  and 
every  Flower  or  Plant  entered  in  a  class  of  named  varieties. 

C.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  remain  within  the 
Hall  throughout  the  hours  of  Exhibition,  unless  special  per- 
mission for  their  removal  shall  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Exhibitions,  etc. 

D.  All  Small  Fruits  must  be  entered  in  quart  boxes  or 
baskets  (except  in  the  case  of  Strawberries  or  Currants,  which 
are  to  be  shown  "  flat"~)  ;  but  they  may  be  displayed  subse- 
quently in  plates  or  dishes,  at  the  taste  of  the  exhibitor. 

E.  No  person  shall  take  more  than  one  premium  under  the 
same  number. 

F.  The  Judges  may  correct,  before  the  close  of  any  Exhi- 
bition, awards  made  by  them,  if  satisfied  that  such  were 
erroneous. 

G.  The  cards  of  exhibitors  competing  for  premiums  shall 
be  reserved,  until  after  prizes  are  awarded. 

H.  Competitors  are  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
conditions  under  which  articles  are  invited.  Evasion  or  viola- 
tion of  them  may  be  reported  to  the  Trustees  for  future  dis- 
qualification of  the  offender. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

1.  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  5,  12, 
April  2,  and  May  7,  21.  Commencing  June  4  there  will  be 
Exhibitions  every  Thursday  until  and  including  September  24 
and  October  8  and  November  12,  1908.  The  hours  of  Exhi- 
bition will  be  between  3  and  4.30  o'clock,  except  March  12, 
June  25,  October  8  and  November  12,  for  which  see  days  of 
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Exhibition.  Articles  offered  for  premiums  must  be  in  the 
Hall  by  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  days  of  Exhibition  except 
those  noted  above.  Between  2.15  and  3  o'clock  the  Hall  will 
be  in  exclusive  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangement  and 
Exhibitions,  who  will  allow  no  one  else  to  be  present. 

2.  Competition  for  premiums  is  open  to  all  residents  of 
Worcester  County,  but  a  discount  of  one-third  of  the  amount 
will  be  made  from  awards  to  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Society  ;  and  it  is  strictly  required  that  all  specimens  offered 
for  premium  shall  have  been  grown  by  the  competitors,  on 
their  own  premises,  for  at  least  two  (2)  months  previous  to 
the  date  of  exhibition. 

3.  After  the  articles  are  arranged  they  will  be  under  the 
exclusive  charge  of  the  Judges,  and  not  even  the  ovmers  will 
have  liberty  to  remove  them  until  the  exhibition  is  closed  ; 
when  they  will  be  delivered  as  the  contributors  may  direct. 

4.  No  cards  of  a  business  nature  will  be  allowed  on  any 
exhibit  competing  for  a  premium. 

5.  Where  a  certain  number  or  quantity  of  Plants,  Flowers, 
Fruits  or  Vegetables  is  designated  in  the  schedule,  there  must 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  number  or  quantity  of  speci- 
mens shown  ;  and  in  no  case  can  other  varieties  than  those 
named  in  the  schedule  be  substituted. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  compe- 
tition all  inferior  sj)ecimens. 

7.  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  have  power  to  change 
the  time  of  exhibition  for  any  article,  if  an  earlier  or  later  season 
renders  such  change  necessary  ;  and  the  Secretary  is  requested 
to  give  notice  of  one  week,  in  some  daily  paper,  and  also  at  the 
preceding  exhibition,  when  a  change  in  the  schedule  is  proposed. 

8.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  be  correctly  named. 
Indefinite  appellations  such  as  "Pippin,"  "Sweeting,"  "Green- 
ing," etc.,  will  not  be  considered  as  names.  Any  person  ex- 
hibiting the  same  variety  of  Fruit  or  Vegetable,  under  differ- 
ent names,  or  exhibiting  as  grown  by  himself,  Flowers,  Fruit 
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or  Vegetables  grown  by  another,  thereby  violating  the  objects 
and  rules  of  the  Society,  shall  be  debarred  from  competing 
for  the  Society's  premiums  until  reinstated. 

9.  No  Flowers,  Plants,  Fruits  or  Vegetables  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  premium  or  gratuity  unless  they  possess  points  of 
superiority  ;  and  the  Judges  are  strictly  required  to  withhold 
awards  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  articles  exhibited  do  not  merit 
them  ;  nor  shall  any  specimen  for  which  a  premium  has  been 
once  awarded,  receive  another  during  the  season. 

10.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  furnish  information  as 
to  their  mode  of  cultivation,  and  to  present  specimens,  for 
trial  and  examination,  if  requested. 

11.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Cut  Flowers,  for  competition,  the 
use  of  foliage  must  be  restricted  to  that  of  the  varieties  shown  ; 
and  not  more  than  five  blooms,  clusters,  sprays  or  spikes,  all 
of  which  shall  be  of  one  color,  and  of  one  variety,  shall  be 
allowed  in  the  same  bottle,  or  vase,  except  when  otherwise 
specified  in  the  schedule.  The  Judge  may  correct  any  error 
that  he  thinks  was  without  deliberate  purpose. 

12.  No  Judge  shall  award  a  premium  or  gratuity  in  any 
case  wherein  he  is  a  competitor,  or  has  an  actual  or  resultant 
interest ;  in  any  such  case  the  judgment  shall  be  rendered  by 
any  three  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
whom  the  Judge  shall  invite. 

{£f^  The  Judges  are  authorized  by  the  Trustees  to  invite  the 
assistance  of  competent  and  discreet  persons  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

13.  No  Judge  shall  require  anything  of  competitors,  re- 
specting their  exhibits,  which  is  not  distinctly  specified  in  the 
schedule. 

14.  The  standard  number  required  for  an  exhibit,  whether 
of  Fruits  or  Vegetables,  will  be  twelve  (12)  ;  unless  otherwise 
specifically  declared.  The  usual  limit  of  measure,  save  for 
Small  Fruits,  will  be  a  half-peck. 

15.  All  premiums  that  are  not  claimed  within  three  months 
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after  the  close  of  the  official  year  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
Society. 

16.  The  awards  will  be  made  known  as  soon  as  the  cards 
can  be  filled  out  and  placed  upon  the  tables. 

17.  "Downing 's  Fruits  of  America,"  revised  edition,  will 
guide  the  Judge  of  Fruits  in  his  decisions  upon  matters  at 
issue. 


FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  FRUITS,  AND  VEGETABLES. 

A.  D.  1908. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
would  direct  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Judges  to  Rule  6. 

6.  It  ivill  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  compe- 
tition all  inferior  specimens. 

SPECIAL  RULES. 

1.  Exhibitors  will  add  value  to  their  exhibits  by  having  all 
specimens  correctly  and  legibly  named,  and  the  number  of  va- 
rieties written  on  the  entry  cards.  Notice  of  which  will  be  taken 
by  the  Judges  in  awarding  the  premiums. 

2.  The  Judges  shall  not  award  gratuities  for  flowers  that  are 
covered  by  the  call  of  the  day. 

3.  While  it  is  expected  that  Exhibitors  will  take  pains  to  cor- 
rectly name  their  exhibits,  the  Judges  will  not  exclude  an  exhibit 
for  mistake  in  nomenclature. 

4.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Lilies  the  pollen  may  be  removed. 


By  vote  of  the  Trustees,  all  entries  must  be  made 
to  the  Secretary,  and  all  cards  made  out  by  him 
or  his  assistants. 


Thursday,  March  5 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3£  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine 
appeals,  and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  1.    Not  to  exceed  20  blooms, 
clusters,  sprays  or  spikes 

in  vases,  four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
CARNATIONS,  10  vases  10  flowers  in  a  vase. 
No.  2.    Four  premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

ORCHIDS,   NOT  TO  EXCEED   20  VASES.  

No.  3.    Three  premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00 
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AZALEA  INDICA,  in  bloom.— 


No.  4.    One  plant,  three  premiums, 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

No.  5.    Threeplants,fourpremiums,5  00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

BEGONIA-GLORIE  DE  LORRAINE, 

ONE  PLANT, IN  BLOOM. 

No.  6.    Three  premiums, 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

CINERARIA,  in  bloom. — 

No.  7.    Four  plants,  distinct  in 

color,  four  premiums,         3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

CYCLAMEN,  in  bloom.— 

No.  8.    Four  plants,  distinct  in 

color,  four  premiums,         3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

No.  9.    One  plant,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

HYACINTH,  in  bloom.— 

No.  10.    Six  plants,  four  premiums, 3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

ORCHIDS,   IN  BLOOM.— 

No.  11.    One  plant,  three  premiums, 

4 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

No.  12.    Three  plants,  distinct  in 

color,  three  premiums, 

5 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  in  bloom.— 

No.  13.    Four  plants,  three  pre- 

miums, 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

PRIMULA,   ANY  OTHER  VARIETY  IN  BLOOM.  

No.  14.    Four  plants,  three  pre- 

miums, r 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

Thursday,  March  12 

Held  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 
for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  10.30  a.  m. 

APPLES.— (12  SPECIMENS). 
No.  15.    Baldwin,  four  premiums,    $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  16.    Sutton,  four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  17.    Northern  Spy,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  18.  Palmer,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  19.    Roxbury  Russet,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  20.    For  other  varieties  fifteen  dollars  may  be  used  for 

prizes. 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 
]So.  21.    Any  variety,  three  premiums,         1  50    1  00  50 

BEET,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  22.    Turnip,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE. — 
No.  23.    Red,  three  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
No.  24.    Savoy,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
No.  25.    Any  other  variety  named,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

PARSLEY. — 

No.  26.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums,      1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  27.    Intermediate,  three  premiums,        1  50    1  00  50 
CELERY.— 

No.  28.    Six  specimens,  three  premiums,      1  50    1  00  50 
LETTUCE.— 

No.  29.    Six  heads,  four  premiums,   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM.— 
No.  30.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH.— 
No.  31.    Hubbard,  three  specimens,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  32.    Any  other  variety,  three  speci- 
mens, three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
TURNIP.— 
No.  33.    Swede,  Yellow,  six  specimens, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  34.    Swede,  White,  six  specimens, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  35.    White  Egg,  twelve  specimens, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  April  2 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3£  o'clock  P.M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  not  to  exceed  20  vases.— 
No.  3(3.    Four  premiums,  $  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  37.    Basket,  no  restrictions,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

NARCISSUS,   NOT  TO  EXCEED   20  VASES.  

No.  38.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH,  in  bloom. — 
No.  39.    Six  plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP.— 
No.  40.    Four  pots  or  pans,  not  to  ex- 
ceed twelve  bulbs  in  each, 
not  less  than  three  varieties, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DANDELION.— 
No.  41.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums,      1  50    1  00  50 

HORSE  RADISH.— 
No.  42.    Twelve  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
LETTUCE.— 

No.  43.    Six  heads,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PARSNIP,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  44.  Hollow  Crown,  three  premiums,  2  50  1  00  50 
No.  45.    Other  varieties,  three  premiums,     1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 
No.  46.    Globe,  two  bunches  (6  in  each 

bunch),  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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SALSIFY,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  47.    Three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH. — 

No.  48.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums        1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  May  7 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3i  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  49.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  50.    Basket,  no  restriction,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH,  open  culture.— 
No.  51.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP,  OPEN  CULTURE.  

No.  52.    Display  not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PELARGONIUM  (fancy  and  show),  in  bloom. — 
No.  53.    Four  plants  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DANDELION.— 
No.  54.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums,       1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 
No.  55.    Globe,  two  bunches,  six  in  each 

bunch,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

BEET.— 

No.  56.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  57.    Linnaeus,  four  premiums,    $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  May  21 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  58.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

AZALEA,  mollis. — 
Xo.  59.    Best  display  in  vases,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PANSY. — 
Xo.  60.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  with  foliage  in  a 

vase,  four  premiums,         3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
TREE  PiEONIA. — 
No.  61.    Display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
ZONALE  GERANIUM,  ra  bloom.— 
No.  62.    Four    plants,    distinct  in 

color,  four  premiums,        3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


ASPARAGUS. — 
No.  63.    Two  bunches,  twelve  speci- 
mens each,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEET.— 
Xo.  64.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each 

bunch,  four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
ONION.— 
No.  65.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 
No.  66.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH.— 

No.  67.    Half-peck,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  68.    Victoria,  four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  June  4 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3  J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  69.    One  vase.    The  specimens 
not  to  be  tied  or  wired, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  70.    From    hardy    plants  and 
shrubs,  not  to  exceed  20 

vases,  four  premiums,       3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
NATIVE  FLOWERS,  not  to  exceed  forty  vases. — 
No.  71.    No  duplicates, 
six  premi- 
ums, 3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

AZALEA,  GHENT. — 

No.  72.    Display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

IRIS,  GERMAN.  

No.  73.    Not  to  exceed  ten  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

RHODODENDRON.— 
No.  74.    Display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
VMOmA.— 
No.  75.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  in  each,  five  pre- 
miums,                 4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
BEGONIA,  in  bloom.— 
No.  76.    One  plant,  four  premiums,   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


ASPARAGUS .  — 
No.  77.    Two  bunches,  twelve  speci- 
mens each,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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CUCUMBER. — 
No.  78.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
SPINACH. — 

No.  79.    Half-peck,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,   MONARCH,   TWELVE  STALKS.  

No.  80.    Four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  11 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  81.    Not  to  exceed   20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET,   NO  RESTRICTIOXS. — 

No.  82.    Amateur,  four  premiums,    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

P^ONIA.— 
No.  83.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  in  each,  five  pre- 
miums, 4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
STRAWBERRY. — 
No.  84.    Any   variety,    named,  24 

berries,  four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


BEET — 

No.  85.    Twelve  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  86.    One-half  peck,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
LETTUCE.— 

No.  87.    Six  heads,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  18 

CUT  FLOWERS,  amateurs  only.— 
No.  88.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases  (no 
duplicates),  four  premi- 
ums, $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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H.  P.  ROSES. — 
No.  89.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
bloom  or  cluster  in  each, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

P.^EONIA.— 
No.  90.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  flower   in  each, 

five  premiums,        4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
DELPHINIUM. — 
No.  91.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  1 
spike  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


CHEERY. — 

No.  92.    May  Duke,  one  quart,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

STRAWBERRY .  — 

No.  93.    Bubach,   24   berries,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  94.    Meade,  four  premiums,         2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  95.    Sample,  four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  96.    Downing's  Bride,  four  pre- 
miums^ 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  97.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 


PEA.— 

No.  98.    Any  variety,  named,  one- 
half  peck,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
ONION. — 
No.  99.    Two    bunches,    six  each, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  100.    Any  variety,  three  premiums,        1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  June  25 

This  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  3  until  9  p.  m. 
KOSE.— 
No.  101.    Twelve  blooms  of  distinct 
named  varieties  of  H.  P. 
roses,  outdoor  culture, 

four  premiums,  $4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  102.  Six  blooms  of  distinct 
named  varieties  of  H.  P. 
roses,  outdoor  culture, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  103.  Not  to  exceed  20 
vases  of  H.  P. 
roses,  named,  one 
bloom  in  each,  five 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  104.    Vase,  H.  P.  roses,  shades  of 

one  color,  not  to  exceed  10 

blooms,  three  premiums,         3  00    2  00    1  00 
No.  105.    Vase,  H.  P.  roses,  mixed  colors, 

not  to  exceed  10  blooms,  three 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00 

CAMPANULA  MEDIA  (canterbury  bell)  .— 
No.  106.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

one  spike  in  a  v^ase,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DIANTHUS  BARBATUS  (saveet  william)  .— 
No.  107.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  truss  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

FOXGLOVE.— 
No.  108.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  spike  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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STRAWBERRY. — 

No.  109.    M.  A.  C,  24  berries,  four 

premiums;  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  110.    Glen  Mary,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  111.  Collection,  not  more 
than  five  varieties, 
six  premiums, 

4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  112.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes.    Preference  given  to  worthy 
varieties  of  recent  introduction. 
CHERRY.— 

No.  113.    Coe's  Transparent,  one  quart, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  114.    Elton,  four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  115.    Black  Tartarian,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  116.    Gov.  Wood,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  117.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 


BEET,   OPEN  CULTURE.  

No.  118.    Turnip  rooted,  12  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT. — 
No.  119.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  120.    Gradus,  one-half  peck,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  121.    Notts  Excelsior,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  July  2 

(g^f3  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3 £  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties. — 
No.  122.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50. 

ZONALE  GERANIUM.— 
No.  123.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
truss  in  a  vase,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
LILIUM  CANDIDUM,  twelve  vases,  one  spike  in  each. — 
No.  124.    Four  premiums,                 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLOXINIA.— 
No.  125.    Twenty  vases,  one  bloom 
in  each,  any  green  al- 
lowable,, four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

RASPBERRY,  blackcap,  one  quart. — 
No.  126.    Named  varieties,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
CHERRY.— 
No.  127.    Black  Eagle,  one  quart, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  128.    For  varieties,  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 
STRAWBERRY. — 
No.  129.    Best  collection  displayed 
in  one  quart  baskets 
(society's),  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

PEA  — 

No.  130.  Varieties,  not  scheduled, 
one-half  peck,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50  *  1  00  50 
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CABBAGE. — 
No.  131.    Any  named  variety,  three 
specimens,     four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  9 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  132.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  133.    Basket,    no  restrictions, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

FUCHSIA. — 
No.  134.    Fuchsia — in  bloom.  Four 
plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PETUNIA.— 
No.  135.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  flower  in  each  vase, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYDRANGEA,  one  plant  in  bloom. — 

No.  136.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CHERRY.— 

No.  137.    Downer's  Late  Red,  one 

quart,  four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  138.    Montmorency,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

No.  139.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 


CURRANT,  TWENTY-FOUR  BUNCHES.  

No.  140.    Red,  Dutch,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  141.    White,  Grape,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  142.    Versaillaise,  four  pre- 
miums,                         2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
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No.  143.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 

prizes. 
RASPBERRY. — 
No.  144.    Cuthbert,  one  quart,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  145.  Golden  Queen,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  146.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 

for  prizes. 


BEAN,  SNAP,  ONE-HALF  PECK.  

No.  147.  Wax,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  148.    Green  pod,  four  "  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  149.  Admiral  Dewey,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  150.    Telephone,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  151.    Varieties,  not  scheduled, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE,  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  152.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

POTATO.— 
No.  153.    Any  named  variety,  twelve 

specimens,  four  premiums,- 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
MUSHROOM,  native.— 
No.  154.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


Thursday,  July  16 

CUT  FLOWERS.— not  to  exceed  20  vases. 

No.  155.    Amateur,  four  premiums,  $3  00  2  00    1  00  50 

No.  156.    Florist,  four  premiums,      3  00  2  00    1  00  50 

HOLLYHOCK.— 
No.  157.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
bloom  in  each,  four  pre-  • 

miums,                          3  00  2  00    1  00  50 


/ 
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PHLOX  DRUMMONDIL— 
No.  158.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SWEET  PEAS. — 
No.  159.    Not  to  exceed  40  vases, not 
more  than  10  flower  stems 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
GOOSEBERRY. — 
No.  160.    One  quart,  any  named  va- 
riety, four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CURRANT,   ANY  VARIETY.  

No.  161.    Twenty-four  bunches,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


POTATO,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  162.    Hebron,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50  1  00  50 

No.  163.    Polaris,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  164.  Rose,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  165.    Varieties   not  scheduled, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50  1  00  50 

SQUASH,   THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  166.    Summer  Crookneck,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  167.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  23 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties.— 
No.  168.    Twenty  blooms,  clusters, 
sprays,  stems  or  spikes, 

in  vases,  four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET,  NO  RESTRICTIONS  (amateurs  only).  

No.  169.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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CLEMATIS.— 
No.  170.    Display   in    vases,  three 

premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

NATIVE  FLOWERS.— 
No.  171.    Not  to  exceed 
40  vases,  no 
duplicates, 
six  premi- 
ums, 3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
SWEET  PEA.— 
No.  172.    Not  to  exceed  40  vases,  not 
more  than  10  flower  stems 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
BEGONIA,  TUBEROUS  rooted. — 
No.  173.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  twelve  specimens. — 
No.  174.    Sweet  Bough,  three  premiums,      1  50    1  00  50 
No.  175.    Yellow  Transparent,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR. — 

No.  176.    Any  variety,  named,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 
BLACKBERRY.— 
No.  177.    Agawam,  one  quart,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
No.  178.    Early  Harvest,  three  premiums,    1  50    1  00  50 


CORN,   TWELVE  EARS.  

No.  179.    Sweet,  any  variety,  named, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CUCUMBER.— 
No.  180.    Three  specimens,  three  pre-, 

miums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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TOMATO,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  181.    Any  variety,  named,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  30 

CUT  FLOWERS,  amateurs  only.— 
No.  182.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ANTIRRHINUM,  snap  dragon.— 
No.  183.    Twenty  vases,  not  to  exceed 
three  branches  in  a  vase, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GERMAN  STOCKS. — 
No.  184.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not 
to  exceed  three  branches 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums,  3  00  ^2  00    1  00  50 
CHINA  PINK.— 
No.  185.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  186.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 
PEACH.— 
No.  187.    Any  variety,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
BLACKBERRY.— 
No.  188.    Wachusett,  one  quart, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  189.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 
BEAN,  shell. — 
No.  190.    Any  variety,  named,  half- 
peck,  four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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SQUASH. — 

No.  191.    Marrow,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  192.  Summer  Crookneck,  three 
specimens,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,   OPEN  CULTURE,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  193.    Any  variety,  named,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN. — 
No.  194.    Twelve  ears,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  6 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3\  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  195.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  196.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in 

each,  four  premiums,       3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
SALPIGLOSSIS.— 
No.  197.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PHLOX,  PERENNIAL.  

No.  198.    Twenty  vases,  one  head  in 

each,  four  premiums,       3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  199.  Astrachan,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  200.    Oldenburg,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  201.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  202.    Giffard,  four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  203.    Alexander,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  204.    For  any  other  variety,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 


BEAN,  shell. — 
No.  205.    Dwarf  Horticultural,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN,  TWELVE  EARS,  NOT  LESS  THAN  TWELVE  ROWS.  

No.  206.    Four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 

No.  207.    Any  variety,  named  (ex- 
cepting summer  varieties) , 
three    specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  208.    Beauty,  four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  13 

ASTER. — 

No.  209.  Comet,  20  vases,  one 
bloom  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, $3  00    2  00    1  00  .  50 

No.  210.  Pompon,  20  vases,  five 
flowers  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  211.  Any  other  variety,  20 
vases,  one  bloom  in  each, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  212.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums,   3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLOXINIA,  ANY  GREEX  ALLOWABLE.  

No.  213.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  214.    Astrachan,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  215.    Williams,  four  premiums,   2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  216.    Golden  Sweet,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50  1  00  50 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  217.    Clapp's  Favorite, 

five  premiums,      3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  218.    Waddell,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  219.    Any  variety  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 


BEAN,  SHELL,  ONE-HALE  PECK.  

No.  220.    Goddard,  half-peck,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

No.  221.    Pole,    any    variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE,  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  222.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

"  CORN,  CROSBY. — 

No.  223.    Twelve    ears,    four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TLTRNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  224.    Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  August  20 


CUT  FLOWERS,  large  vase,  best  arranged. — 


No.  225. 

Amateur,  four  premiums,  $3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

No.  226. 

Florist,  four  premiums,  3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

PHLOX,  PERENNIAL.  

No.  227. 

Twenty  vases,  one  head 

in  each,  four  premiums,  3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

LILIUM   SPECIOSUM,  twelve 

VASES, 

ONE 

SPIKE 

IN 

EACH. 

No.  228. 

Four  premiums,  3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

ZINNIA. — 

No.  229. 

Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  flower  in  each,  four 

premiums,  3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

APPLE,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  230. 

Somerset,  four  premiums,  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  231. 

Sour  .  Bough,  three  pre- 

miums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  232. 

For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five 

dollars 

mav 

be 

used  for  prizes. 

Crab,  not  scheduled. — 

No.  233. 

24  specimens,  three  pre- 

miums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEAR, 

TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  234. 

Assomption,  three  premi- 

ums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  235. 

Petite   Marguerite,  three 

premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  236. 

Rostiezer,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

I 

00 

50 

No.  237. 

Tyson,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEACH 

No.  238. 

Carmen,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  239. 

Cooledge,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  240. 

For  other  varieties,  five  dollars 

may  be  used 

for 

prizes. 
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PLUM. — 

No.  241.    Japanese  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 

BE  AX,   HALF  PECK.  

No.  242.    Worcester     pole,  shell, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  243.  Pole,  string,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  244.    Varieties,  not  scheduled, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  245.    Any  variety,  named,  three 
specimens,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
MUSHROOM,  native.— 
'No.  24(3.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


Thursday,  August  27 

NASTURTIUM  OR  TROP.EOLUM.— 
No.  247.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
not     more     than  six 
blooms    in    each  vase, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  •  50 

VERBENA. — 
No.  248.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CANNA.— 
No.  249.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  spike  in  each,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASTER,   LARGE  FLOWERED,  LONG  STEM.  

No.  250.    Vase  of  20  blooms,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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GLADIOLUS. — 
No.  251.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

WATER  LILIES  AND  OTHER  AQUATICS. — 
No.  252.    Fifteen  dollars  may  be  used  for  prizes. 

Persons  competing  for  these  prizes  must  notify  the  Secretary 
previous  to  6  p.m.,  Tuesday,  August  25,  that  space  and  tubs 
may  be  arranged  for  their  exhibits. 


APPLE,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  253.  Williams,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  254.    Worcester  Spy,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  255.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 

used  for  prizes. 

PEAR,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  256.    St.  Ghislain,  three  premiums,       1  50    1  00  50 
No.  257.    For  varieties  not  scheduled  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PEACH,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  


No.  258. 

Champion,  three  prizes, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  259. 

Foster,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PLUM, 

TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  260. 

Moore's  Arctic,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00. 

50 

No.  261. 

Bradshaw,  five  pre- 

miums,               3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  262. 

McLaughlin,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  263. 

Washington,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  264. 

Gen.  Hand,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  265. 

Imperial  Gage,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  266. 

Jefferson,  four  premiums,  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  267. 

Burbank,  four  premiums,   2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  268. 

For  other  Japanese  varieties,  fi 

ve 

dollars 

may 

be 

used  for  prizes. 
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CUCUMBER,   FOR  PICKLES.— 

No.  269.    Half  peck,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN,    SWEET,    VARIETIES  NOT  SCHEDULED.  

No.  270.    Twelve  ears,  of  not  less 
than  12  rows,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    150    1  00  50 
PEPPER. — 

No.  271.    Squash,  12  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  272.    Any  other  variety,  12  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  3 

The  Committee  on  Arraxgemexts  axd  Exhibitioxs 
will  meet  at  3i  o'clock  P.  31.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties.— 
No.  273.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  274.    20  vases,  one  spike  in 

each,  four  premiums,       3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
BEGONIA,  tuberous  rooted. — 
No.  275.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PHLOX,   FERE  XXI AL.  

No.  276.    Twenty  vases,  one  head 

in  each,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  277.    Foundling,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  278.    Holden,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  279.    Wealthy,  four  premiums,   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  280.    Lucrative,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  281.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PLUM,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.: — 

No.  282.  Lombard,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  283.  Quackenboss,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  284.    For  Japanese  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars 

may  be  used  for  prizes. 
No.  285.    Other  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 

used  for  prizes. 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  286.    Crawford    (Early),  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  0*0  50 

No.  287.    Other  varieties,  five  dollars  maybe  used  for  prizes. 


CABBAGE,  ANY  NAMED  VARIETY.  

No.  288.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY,  BLANCHED.  

No.  289.    Six  specimens,  any  variety, 

named,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN,  LARGE  LIMA,  HALF-PECK.  

No.  290.    Four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  10 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  291.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

(Basket),  no  restrictions. 
No.  292.    Amateur,  four  premiums,    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  293.    Florist,  four  premiums,      3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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dahlia- 
Large  Flowered. — 
Xo.  294.    Not  to  exceed  20 
Yases,  one  flower 
in  each,  five  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Pompon. 

Xo.  295.  Xot  to  exceed  20  vases, 
not  to  exceed  three 
flowers    in    each,  tour 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASTER,  LARGE  flowered.  

Xo.  296.    Twenty  vases,  three  blooms 

in  each,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
CAXXA.— 
Xo.  297.    Xot  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  spike  in  each,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  298.    Special  Premiums  offered  by  Xathan  Smith  &  Son, 
Adrian,  Mich.,  for  the  best  6  blooms  of  new 
chrysanthemum  Golden  Glow, 
First  Premium,  3  00 

Second  Premium,  2  00 


APPLE,  TWELYE  SPECIMENS.  

Xo.  299.    Gravenstein,  five 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  300.    Maiden's  Blush,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
Xo.  301.    Porter,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
Xo.  302.    Washington  Strawberry, 

four  premiums,  2  00    150    1  00  50 
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APPLE,  CRAB.— 

No.  303.    Hyslop,  24  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  304.    Bartlett,  five  premi- 
ums, 3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  305.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PEACH,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  306.  Oldmixon,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  307.  Elberta,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  308.    Seedlings,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  309.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PLUM,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  310.    Coe's  Golden  Drop,  three  premi- 
ums, 1  50    1  00  50 
GRAPE. — 

No.  311.    Green    Mountain,  three 

clusters,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  312.    Moore's,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

MELON.— 

No.  313.    Green  Flesh,  three  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  314.    Yellow  Flesh,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  315.    Water,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  316.    Any  variety,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
EGG  PLANT.— 

No.  317.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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CABBAGE. — 
No.  318.    Red,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  319.    Savoy,  four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  320.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
MUSHROOM,  native.- — 
No.  321.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


Thursday,  September  17 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 

Xo.  322.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  323.    Basket,  four  premiums,      3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

MARIGOLD.— 
No.  324.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

not    to    exceed  three 

flowers  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SCABIOSA.— 
No.  325.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
not  to  exceed  six  flowers 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
DAHLIA.— 
Xo.  326.    Not  to  exceed  50  vases, 
one  flower  in  each,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  327.    American  Beauty,  three  premi- 
ums, 1  50    1  00  50 
No.  328.    Ly scorn,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  329.    Mother,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  330.    Twenty-ounce,  three  premiums,    1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  331.    Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  three 

premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  332.    Superfin,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  333.    Urbaniste,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

PEACH,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  334.    Crosby,  four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  335.  Crawford  (late),  four  pre- 
miums,. 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  336.    Stump  the  World,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

GRAPE. — 
No.  337.    Brighton,  three    clusters,  three 

premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  338.    Lindley,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  339.    Massasoit,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  340.    Worden,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  50  1  00  50 

PLUM,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  341.  Satsuma,  four  premiums,  2  00  150  1  00  50 
No.  342.    Pond's  Seedling,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

VEGETABLE.— 
No.  343.    Collection,  not  to  exceed 
25  varieties,  four  premi- 
ums, 10  00    8  00    6  00    4  00 


Thursday,  September  24 

CUT  FLOWERS. —  ^ 
No.  344.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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No.  345.  Native  flow- 
ers, not  to 
exceed  40 
vases,  no 
duplicates, 
six  premi- 
ums,        3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  346.    Celosia,  in  bloom,  distinct 
in  color.    Four  plants, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  347.    Coggswell,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  348.  Hubbardston,  four  »  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  349.    Sheppard's  Sweet,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  350.    For  other  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may 

be  used  for  prizes. 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  351.    Seckel,  five  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  352.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

GRAPE,  THREE  CLUSTERS.  

No.  353.    Concord,  four  premiums,  2   00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  354.    Delaware,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  355.    Niagara,  four  premiums,     2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  356.    Pocklington,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  357.    Moore's  Diamond,  three  preins.,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  358.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 

QUINCE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  359.  Champion,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  360.    Orange,  four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  361.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 


POTATO.— 

No.  362.  Six  varieties, 
(named),  12 
specimens  of 
each,  five  pre- 
miums, 4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

SQUASH,  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  363.  Essex  Hybrid,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  364.    Warren,  four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  365.    Golden     Hubbard,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  366.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

CELERY,   BLANCHED,    SIX  SPECIMENS.  

No.  367.  Paris  Golden,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  368.  Other  varieties,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE,   THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  369.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  October  8 

(fc^  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3i  o'clock  P.  M.y  to  hear  motions,  determine 
appeals,  and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

This  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  12.30  until 
9  p.  m. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 
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for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  11  o'clock  a.  m.  Dinner 
will  be  served  in  the  Banquet  Hall  at  12.30.  Tickets  50  cents. 
Followed  by  short  addresses. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  370.    In  any  form,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


APPLE,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  371.  Baldwin, 
six  pre- 


iniums,     $4  00    3  00  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  372. 

Belleflower,  four  premiums, 2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  373. 

Leicester  Sweet,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  374. 

Sutton  Beauty,  four  pre- 

miums, 2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  375. 

Tompkins  King,  four  pre- 

miums, 2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  376. 

Falla water,  four  premiums,  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  377. 

Peck,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  378. 

Pound  Sweet,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  379. 

R.  I.  Greenings, 

five  premiums,      3  00  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  380. 

Mcintosh,  six 

premiums,  4  00    3  00  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  381. 

Northern  Spy,  four  pre- 

miums, 2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  382. 

Palmer,   five  pre- 

miums,               3  00  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  383. 

Roxbury  Russet, 

five  premiums,      3  00  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  384. 

Canada  Red,  four  premi- 

ums, 2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  385.    Collection,  not  to  ex- 
ceed   10  varieties, 

five  premiums,  5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 
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No.  386.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  ten  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  


No.  387. 

Angouleme,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  388. 

Clairgeau,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  389. 

Dana's  Hovey,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  390. 

Langelier,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  391. 

Lawrence,  five 

premiums,            3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  392. 

Winter  Nelis,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  393. 

Anjou,  six 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  394. 

Cornice,  five 

premiums,            3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  395. 

Onondaga,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  396. 

Bosc,  six 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  397. 

Sheldon,  six 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  398. 

For  varieties  not  scheduled,  ten  dollars  may 

be  used 

for  prizes. 

GRAPE,   OPEN  CULTURE.  

No.  399.  Collection  of 
not  less  than 
five  varieties 
three  clus- 
ters each,  six 

premiums,  3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  400.    For  any  variety,  six  clusters,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEACH,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  401.    Any  variety,  named,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.— 
No.  402.    Half  peck,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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CAULIFLOWER .  — 
No.  403.    Three  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE,   THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  404.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY,   BLANCHED,   SIX  SPECIMENS.  

No.  405.    Boston  market,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  406.    Giant  Pascal,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  407.    Golden,  four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  408.    Any  varieties,  not  sched- 
uled, four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
ENDIVE. — 

No.  409.    Six  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

LEEKS,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  410.    Four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

ONION,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  411.  Red  Globe,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  412.    Yellow  Globe,  Danvers, 

four  premiuns,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  413.    White,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  414.    For  varieties  not  scheduled  three  dollars  may  be 

used  for  prizes. 

PARSNIP,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  415.    Hollow  Crown,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    2  00  50 

No.  416.    Any  other  variety,  three  premi- 
ums, 1  60    1  00  50 
PARSLEY.— 

No.  417.    Half  peck,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PUMPKIN.— 
No.  418.    Sweet,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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SALSIFY.— 
No.  419.    Twelve  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
SQUASH. — 
No.  420.    Hubbard,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  421.    Bay  State,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  422.    Purple  Top  Globe,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  423.    White  Egg,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  424.    White  Swede,  six  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  425.    Yellow  Swede,  six  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN.— 
No.  426    Field  Corn,  trace  of  25 

ears,  four  premiums,       2  00    150    1  00  50 

Annual  meeting  Wednesday,  November  4,  1908. 

Premiums  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1908. 


Thursday,  November  12 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and 
ready  for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  12  o'clock.  Open  to 
the  public  from  1  until  9  p.  m. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 
No.  427.    Twelve  blooms,  named, 
in   vases,  four  pre- 
miums, $10  00    8  00    6  00    4  00 
No.  428.    Six  blooms,  named,  in 

vases,  four  premiums,  5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00 
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No.  429.  Best  bloom,  three  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  00  50 

No.  430.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long 
stems,  white,  of  one 
named   variety,  four 

premiums,  8  00    6  00    4  00    2  00 

No.  431.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long 
stems,  pink,  of  one 
named    variety,  four 

premiums,  8  00    6  00    4  00    2  00 

No.  432.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long 
stems,  yellow,  of  one 
named   variety,  four 

premiums,  8  00    6  00    4  00    2  00 

No.  433.    Vase  of  six  blooms,  long  stems, 
red,  of  one  named  variety, 

three  premiums,  5  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  434.    Vase  of   25  blooms, 
mixed   colors,  four 

premiums,  15  00    12  00 '  9  00    6  00 

No.  435.    Pompons,  display  in  vases, 

three  premiums,  5  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  436.    Single   varieties,  display  in 

vases,  three  premiums,  5  00    3  00    2  00 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  (no  restrictions)  .— 
No.  437.    Best  arranged 

group  —  half 

round  12  by  8 

feet,  four  pre- 
miums, 35  00    30  00    25  00    20  00 
Persons  competing  for  these  premiums  must  notify  the  Sec- 
retary previous  to  6  p.  m.  Saturday,  Nov.  7. 
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SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  OF  APPLES, 
WILLIAM  EAMES  FUND. 

A.  BALDWIN,  best  twelve. 

Three  premiums,  $2  00    1  00  50 

B.  KING. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

C.  PALMER. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

D.  RHODE  ISLAND  GREENING. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

E.  ROXBURY  RUSSETS. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

F.  SUTTON. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

G.  McINTOSH. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

H.  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 


Annual  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  4,  1908. 

Premiums  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  December 

15,  1908. 


Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society. 


SCHEDULE  OF  PRIZES  * 
OFFERED  TO  CHILDREN 
OF  WORCESTER  COUNTY 
UNDER    14    YEARS  OLD. 


Exhibitions  to  be  held  Saturdays,  August  1  and  August  29, 
1908,  in  Horticultural  Hall,  18  Front  Street,  Worcester. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  PRESS. 
1908. 
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A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  Children's  Gardens 
as  encouraged  by  this  Society  through  their  exhibitions,  and  to  be  of  more 
benefit  to  those  seeking  information,  the  Secretary,  during  the  coming 
year,  will  visit  some  of  the  principal  exhibitors  and  take  notes  of  what- 
ever features  may  be  of  interest. 

Saturday,  August  1 

Display  of  Flowers  Growx  from  Seed,  xot  to  Exceed  30 

VASES. 

Six  prizes,  $2  00    1  50    1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  Drummoxd  Phlox,  xot  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  Sweet  Peas,  xot  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  Chixa  Pixks,  xot  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  flowers  grown  from  seeds, 
prizes  will  be  given. 

COLLECTIOX  OF  VEGETABLE-* . 


Six  prizes, 

2  00    1  50  1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Beets,  six. 
Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Summer  Squash,  two. 
Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Beaxs,  two  quarts. 
Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Peas,  tavo  quarts. 
Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  vegetables,  prizes  will  be 


Saturday,  August  29 

Display  of  Flowers  Growx  from  Seed,  not  to  Exceed  30 
vases. 

Six  prizes,  $2  00    1  50    1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  Asters,  xot  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  Nasturtiums,  xot  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 
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Display  of  Petunias,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  flowers  grown  from  seeds, 

prizes  will  be  given. 

Collection  of  Vegetables. 


Six  prizes, 

2  00    1  50  1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Beans,  two  quarts. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Beets,  six. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Carrots,  six. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Corn,  six  ears. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Tomato,  six. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Squash,  two. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  vegetables,  prizes  will  be 
given. 

Competition  is  open  to  all  children  of  Worcester  County 
under  fourteen  years  old. 


Only  one  child  in  a  family  can  compete  for  the  same  prize. 

The  exhibits  must  be  the  results  of  individual  labor  of  the 
child  in  every  way  from  the  time  of  planting  the  seed  to  the 
gathering  of  the  crop. 

All  exhibits  must  be  in  the  Hall  ready  for  inspection  by 
the  Judges  by  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.  Exhibitions  will  close  at 
4.30  p.  m. 

Prizes  will  be  paid  at  the  close  of  each  exhibition. 

Yases,  plates  and  everything  necessary  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  flowers  and  vegetables  will  be  furnished  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  Secretary, 
HORTICULTURAL  HALL. 


OFFICERS  AT^D  COMMITTEES 

OF  THE 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1907-1908. 


president: 
GEORGE  CALVIX  RICE,  of  Worcester. 
vice-presidents: 
ARTHUR  J.  MARBLE,  of  Worcester: 
CHARLES  GREENWOOD,  of  Worcester;  EDWARD  W.  BREED,  of  Clinton. 

secretary: 
HIXOX.  of  Worcester. 


ADIX  A 
Horticultural  Hall 


18  Front  St. 


treasurer: 
CHARLES  S.  BACON, 


of  Worcester. 


librarian: 
ADIX  A.  HIXOX,  of  Worcester. 


George  Cruikshanks, 
Edward  O.  Orpet, 
Herbert  A.  Cook, 
William  McAllister, 
Joseph  A.  Allen, 
David  L.  Fiske, 
Henry  B.  Watts. 
Henry  L.  Parker, 
John  B.  Bowker, 
B.  W.  Potter, 
Frank  J.  Kinney, 
Alden  Rice, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
George  E.  Francis, 
Walter  D.  Ross, 
Louis  J.  Kendall, 
Elliott  Moore. 
Samuel  Flagg, 
Edward  Hall, 
H.  F.  A.  Lange, 
Fred  H.  Chamberlain, 
Robert  B.  Rich, 
Millard  F.  Kelsey, 
Charles  W.  Wood, 


Xathaniel  Paine,  1910. 


Adin  A.  Hixon, 


George  Calvin  Rice, 
Herbert  A.  Cook, 


Albert  H.  Lange, 
Georg-e  McWilliam, 
Leonard  C.  Midgley 
H.  Ward  Moore, 
Arthur  J.  Marble, 
Henry  B.  Watts, 


TRUSTEES  (1 

Lunenberg. 
So.  Lancaster. 
Shrewsbury. 
Whitinsville. 
Auburn. 
Grafton. 
Leicester. 
Worcester. 


election): 
W.  U.  Maynard. 
Edward  A.  Bartlett. 
James  W.  Stockwell, 
E.  M.  Bruce, 
George  McWilliam, 
J.  K.  Greene, 
Edward  L.  Davis, 
Henry  Reed, 
Xath.  Paine, 
H.  Ward  Moore, 
Frederic  G.  Stiles, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney, 
Stillman  H.  Record, 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
O.  Willis  Rugg. 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
Leonard  C.  Midgley, 
Miss  Ida  F.  Henderson, 


Shrewsbury- 

Sutton. 
Leominster. 
Whitinsville. 
Worcester. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


A.  E.  Underwood, 
Olive  G.  Davidson, 
Percy  G.  Forbes, 
A.  E.  Hartshorn, 
J.  Frank  Record, 


West  Boylston. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


on  finance: 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  1908. 

ON  LIBRARY  AND  PUBLICATION: 

Arthur  J.  Marble, 
on  nomenclature: 
Henry  E.  Kinney,         Albert  H.  Lange, 
George  McWilliam,       Herbert  R.  Kinney, 

on  arrangements  and  exhibitions: 
Charles  Greenwood,  CJiairman, 
George  C.  Rice, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
Edward  W.  Breed, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
Simon  E  Fisher, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney, 
President  Rice,  and  Secretary  Hixon 


Fred.  H.  Chamberlain,  1909. 


Edward  W.  Breed. 


Arthur  J.  Marble, 
Charles  Greenwood. 


Herbert  A.  Cook, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifield, 
Mrs.  G.  McWilliam, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Hartshorn, 
Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson, 


H.  Ward  Moore, 


AUDITORS. 
JUDGES. 


Benjamin  C.  Jaques. 


On  Flowers,  Plants,  etc.,  George  McWilliam,  Whitinsville. 

On  Fruits,  etc.,  Herbert  A.  Cook,  Shrewsbury. 

Vegetables,  Charles  Greenwood. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WINTER  MEETINGS. 


Arthur  J.  Marble, 


Edward  W.  Breed,        Charles  W.  Wood, 
President  Rice,  and  Secretary  Hixon. 


J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 


TRANSACTIONS 


OF  THE 

WORCESTER  COUNTY 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

REPORTS  OF  THE  OFFICERS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  1,  1909 

Part  I 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  PRESS 
50  Foster  Street 
1909 


OFFICERS   AND  COMMITTEES 

OF  THE 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

FOR   THE   YEAR  1909-1910. 


President  : 
GEORGE  CALVIN  RICE,  of  Worcester. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  ! 

ARTHUR  J.  MARBLE,  of  Worcester;  CHARLES  GREENWOOD,  of  Worcester 

EDWARD  w.  BREED,  of  Clinton. 

SECRETARY  : 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  of  Worcester, 
Horticultural  Hall.  18  Front  St. 

LIBRARIAN  I 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  of  Worcester. 
treasurer: 
CHARLES  S.  BACON,  of  Worcester. 


Joseph  A.  Allen, 
David  L.  Fiske, 
Henry  B.  Watts. 
E.  M.  Bruce, 
George  Cruikshanks, 
Henry  W.  Carter, 
Edward  A.  Bartlett, 
Herbert  A.  Cook, 
W.  U.  Mayuard, 
Edward  O.  Orpet, 
James  W.  Stockwell, 
Airs.  J.  Frank  Record, 
William  McAllister, 
George  Mc William, 
John  B.  Bowker, 
Fred  H.  Chamberlain, 
Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson. 
Edward  L.  Davis, 
James  E.  Draper, 
J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Samuel  Flagg, 
Mrs.  Percy  G.  Forbes. 
George  E.  Francis, 


Nathaniel  Paine,  1910. 


Edward  W.  Breed. 


TRU 

Aubu  in. 
Grafton. 
Leicester. 
Leominster. 
Lunenburg. 
Millbury. 
Shrewsburv. 


So.  Lancaster. 

Sutton. 
West  Bovlstou. 
Whitinsville. 


Worcestei 


Charle 


stees  : 

Joseph  K.  Greene, 
Edward  Hall, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Hartshorn, 
Miss  Ida  F.  Henderson, 
Millard  F.  Kelsey. 
Louis  J.  Kendall, 
Frank  J.  Kinney. 
Herbert  k.  Kinney, 
H.  F.  A.  Lauge, 
Leonard  C.  Midglev. 
Elliott  Moore, 
H.  Ward  Moore. 
Nathaniel  Paine, 
Henry  L.  Parker. 
Burton  W.  Potter. 
Stillmau  H.  Record. 
Henry  Reed, 
Alden  Rice, 
Robert  B.  Rich, 
Walter  D.  Ross, 
O.  Willis  Rugg, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Underwood, 
William  J.  Wheeler. 
W.  Wood 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

on  finance: 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  1911. 

>N  LIBRARY  AND  PUBLICATIONS: 

Adin  A.  Hixon, 


Worcester. 


Leonard  C.  Midglev 


Herbert  A.  Cook. 
Albert  H.  Lange, 


ON  NOMENCLATURE: 

Charles  Greenwood,       Henry  E.  Kinney, 


Arthur  J.  Marble, 


George  Mc  William. 


Arthur  J.  Marble. 


Herbert  R.  Kinney. 
George  Calvin  Rice. 


Edward  W.  Breed, 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
Arthur  J.  Marble, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifield, 
Henry  B.  Watts, 


ON  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS 

Herbert  A.  Cook. 
Charles  Greenwood. 
Herbert  R.  Kinney. 
George  McWilliam. 
Leouard  C.  Midglev, 
William  J.  Wheeler. 
The  President  and  Secretar\ 


Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Hartshorn, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 
Mrs.  G.  McWilliam, 
H.  Ward  Moore, 


H.  Ward  Moore 


AUDITORS. 

Benjamin  C.  Jaques, 

JUDGES. 

Of  Flowers,  Plants,  etc.:  George  McWilliam, 

Of  Fruits,  etc  :  Herbert  A.  Cook, 

Of  Vegetables:  Charles  Greenwood. 

ON  WINTER  MEETINGS. 

Edward  W.  Breed,       J.  Lewis  Ellsworth.         Arthur  J.  Marble, 


The  President  and  Secretai 

ON  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  COMMISSION. 

Herbert  A.  Cook,  Charles  Greenwood, 

Arthur  J.  Marble,  Walter  D.  Ross. 


Charles  W.  Wood, 


Adin  A.  Hixoii, 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

For  the  Year  Ending  October  31,  1909. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  Wednesday,  November  4th,  1908. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  Rice  at  10.10  A.  m. 

Reports  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Librarian,  Chairman 
Greenwood  and  Chairman  Marble  were  read  and  accepted. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers. 

A.  J.  Marble  moved  that  the  Secretary  cast  an  aye  ballot  for 
George  Calvin  Rice  for  President. 

J.  K.  Greene  moved  that  Mr.  Marble  cast  an  aye  ballot  for 
Adin  A.  Hixon  for  Secretary. 

Nathaniel  Paine  that  the  Secretary  cast  an  aye  ballot  for 
Charles  S.  Bacon  for  Treasurer,  and  J.  K.  Greene  moved  that 
Mr.  Marble  cast  an  aye  ballot  for  Adin  A.  Hixon  for  Librarian. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  3  Vice-Presidents  and  49  Trus- 
tees remain  the  same,  all  of  which  was  carried  and  a  list  of  them 
will  be  found  on  this  year's  premium  list. 

A  motion  made  that  Arthur  E.  Hartshorn  succeed  himself 
as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  which  was  carried  and  a 
motion  made  to  adjourn. 

Report  of  the  annual  Trustees  meeting. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  President,  George  C.  Rice, 
immediately  after  the  Society's  and  the  two  together  were  very 
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remarkable.  every  motion  was  for  re-election  on  an  aye  ballot 
and  unanimous. 

The  Committees  on  Library.  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions. 
Nomenclature.  Judges,  Auditors.  Winter  Meetings.  San  Jose 

7  O        7  O  7 

Commission,  all  appear  on  the  Premium  List. 

Appropriations  Yoted  the  same  as  last  year. 

Under  the  head  of  other  business  the  Finance  Committee  was 
instructed  to  attend  to.  without  referring  back  to  the  Trustees, 
painting  and  some  repairing  which  has  been  attended  to. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  chairmen  of  the  Yarious  Com- 
mittees make  an  annual  leport. 

Voted  to  adjourn. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  th^  Trustees  was  held  Thursday.  March 
4.  1909.    Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  Rice  at  2  p.  M. 

Secretary  Hixon  explained  that  owing  to  the  legacy  left  the 
Society  by  Fred  A.  Blake  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  some 
action  and  moYed  that  it  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Edward  W. 
Breed  and  Edward  O.  Orpet  for  further  consideration. 

Also  explained  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  one 
represent  the  Society  in  the  New  England  Fruit  Show.  It  was 
Yoted  that  the  Secretary  represent  the  Society. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  Thursday.  May  6. 
1909.    Called  to  order  by  President  Rice  at  2.30  p.  M. 

Secretary  Hixon  explained  that  the  Yarious  Fruit  and  Agri- 
cultural Societies  interested  in  the  New  Eugland  Fruit  Show 
were  making  appropriations  to  its  success  and  moved  that  we 
appropriate  8100.00.  After  considerable  discussion  it  was 
carried. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  ON  WINTER  MEETINGS. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  3,  1909. 
Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society: 

Your  Committee  on  Winter  Meetings  would  respectfully  re- 
port that  they  arranged  a  series  of  meetings  for  the  season  of 
1908-9,  closing  up  the  course  with  the  annual  reunion,  dinner 
and  dance.  The  meetings  opened  Thursday,  January  14th, 
with  a  double  bill.  An  address  by  President  Rice  and  a  paper 
on  the  conservation  of  our  National  resources  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee. 

Thursday  21,  a  very  interesting  conference  of  small  fruit 
growers  was  held  with  Wilfred  Wheeler  of  Concord  as  leader. 
The  last  meeting  in  January  the  28th  E.  W.  Breed  of  Clinton 
gave  one  of  the  best  papers  of  the  series  on  the  value  of  trees. 
The  first  meeting  in  February  Hon  Harold  Parker,  of  Lancaster, 
Chairman  of  Mass.  Highway  Commission,  talked  on  that  most 
interesting  and  practical  subject,  Development  of  Mass.  Roads. 
For  this  meeting  we  had  to  use  the  main  hall,  so  much  interest 
was  manifested  and  the  attendance  was  so  large.  On  February 
11th  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  conference  of  vegetable 
growers  was  led  by  Herbert  R.  Kinney.  February  18th,  chil- 
dren's day,  under  the  direction  of  Sec.  A.  A.  Hixon.  It  was 
very  much  enjoyed  by  the  young  people.  The  committee  is 
under  great  obligations  to  the  good  members  and  friends  who 
furnished  the  musical  part  of  the  programme.  Thursday,  Feb.  18, 
a  joint  meeting  with  the  Worcester  County  Bee  Keeper's  Society. 
The  morning  session  was  held  at  the  Clark  University  and  in 
the  afternoon  at  our  Library  Hall  with  Burton  W.  Gates  as 
speaker  on  insects  in  everyday  life. 
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Thursday,  February  23rd,  Ladies  Day,  with  music  and  flori- 
culture was  a  treat  for  our  lady  friends,  and  Thursday,  March 
4th,  a  most  instructive  and  entertaining  talk,  4 'Rambles  in  the 
West,"  by  another  member  of  the  committee,  Gen.  Charles  W. 
Wood.  Wednesday,  March  10th,  occurred  our  annual  leunion 
under  the  arrangements  of  this  committee,  with  President  Rice 
presiding  at  the  annual  dinner  and  Joseph  K.  Greene,  Esq.,  as 
toastmaster.  All  the  members  present  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
dinner,  the  speaking  that  followed,  or  the  dancing  that  followed 
the  speaking,  and  many  of  them  all  three.  The  convention  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  on  the  day  of  the  reunion  and 
the  following  day  ended  the  season. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  J.  MARBLE,  Chairman 

Com.  on  Winter  Meetings. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MEDALS. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  3,  1909. 
Worcest'ir  County  Horticultural  Society : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  of  procur- 
ing medals  for  the  Blake  Fund  make  the  following  report. 

We  find  to  have  a  die  made  for  the  limited  number  we  would 
need  would  be  rather  expensive. 

That  we  can  procure  a  suitable  Silver  medal  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter, engraved  by  hand,  with  the  name  of  the  Society,  the  words 
"Blake  Medal,  "  a  laurel  wreath  and  a  cut  in  miniature  of  the 
flower  or  fruit  for  which  the  medal  is  awarded,  all  of  this  on 
the  face  side. 

A  suitable  inscription  in  script  stating  to  whom  and  for  what 
the  medal  is  awarded  and  the  date  of  the  award  on  the  reverse 
side. 

Such  a  medal  can  be  procured  for  $15. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  W.  BREED, 
E.  O.  ORPET, 

Committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Society : 

I  must  repeat  what  I  said  last  year  but  with  more  emphasis — 
it  is  hard  to  separate  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  and  Librarian. 
The  information  requested  of  this  Society  increases  very  fast, 
not  only  about  and  around  the  County  but  from  all  over  New 
England. 

I  have  been  very  liberal  in  the  offer  of  books  but  they  haven't 
time  to  read  but  want  the  information,  which  I  have  willingly 
tried  to  give.  I  have  kept  in  touch  with  other  organizations 
from  all  over  the  country  so  in  a  way  have  been  successful. 

The  following  books,  periodicals,  and  papers  have  been  added 
during  the  past  year. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Report  of  the 
Secretary,  1908. 

Accessions  to  the  Department  Library.  July  1,  1908,  to  July 
1,  1909. 

American  Association  of  Farmers  Institute  Speakers.  13th 
Meeting,  Nov.  16,  17,  1908. 

List  of  State  Directors  and  Farmers  Speakers  for  1908. 

Fruits  recommended  by  American  Pomological  Society  for 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised  by  W.  H.  Ragan,  chairman, 
June  26,  1909. 

Course  in  Cereal  Foods  for  Movable  Schools  of  Agriculture. 
Margaret  Mitchel.  1908. 

Experiment  Station  Record.  25  Nos.  Vols.  18,  19,  20, 
1908-09.    A.  C.  True,  Director. 

Various  Bulletins,  Year  Books,  and  other  literature  from  Hon. 
Charles  G.  Washburn  for  distribution. 

Monthly  list  of  Publications  United  States  Crop  Reports. 
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New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society .  34th  Session  Report 
January  6  and  7,  1908. 

Maryland  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins  131, 
132,  133,  134.    21st  Annual  Report,  1907,  1908. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society.   Report,  Vol.  11,  1908. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College.    Nos.  43,  44. 

Iowa  Agricultural  Expreimental  Station.  Bulletins  101, 103, 
105,  108. 

Michigan  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins  253- 
256. 

Nebraska  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  22nd  Annual 
Report.    Feb.  1,  1909.    Bulletins  107,  108,  109,  110. 

Maine  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins  160, 
161,  162,  164,  165,  167. 

Kansas  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins  156, 
157,  158,  160. 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.      Bulletins  188, 
196,  197,  198,  199,  200,  201,  204. 
Circulars  86,  87,  88,  92,  93,  94. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Bulletins 
299  to  314  inclusive. 

Purdue  University  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins  127, 
129,  130,  131,  132,  133,  135.    Circular  15. 

21st  Annual  Report,  1908. 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins 
112,  113. 

West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Reports 
on  Fertilizers,  1908. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  199, 
202,  203,  204. 

Arkansas  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.    Bulletin  102. 
Missouri  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.    Bulletin  79. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Circular 
18.    Bulletins  127,  128.    46th  Annual  Report,  January,  1909. 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  J.  Lewis  Ells- 
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woith,  Secretary.  56th  Report,  1908.  20  copies  for  distribu- 
tion . 

Massachusetts  Crop  Reports. 

Massachusetts  Highway  Commission,  1907,  1908. 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Director  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1908. 
Agronomist.     H.  B.  and  E.  L.  Fullerton.     Long  Island 
Railroad  Experimental  work. 

Public  Reservations  Report,  1907. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society — Transactions.    Pait  1, 
1908.    Part  2,  1908.    Part  1,  1909. 
Gray's  New  Manual  of  Botany,  1908. 
Yard  and  Garden. 

The  Perfect  Garden.    Walter  P.  Wright.  1908. 

Concrete  Construction.    Atlas  Cement  Works. 

San  Jose  Scale.  1908.  Methods  of  Treatment.  A.  E. 
Stene,  Supt.  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Aits 
School. 

Hand  Book  of  the  Trees.  Photo  Descriptive.  R.  B.  Hough, 
1907. 

Tree  Doctor.    John  Davey.  1907. 

Flora  Worcester  County.    Joseph  Jackson.  1909. 

Nature's  Library,  5  Volumes.  The  Trees,  by  Julia  E.  Rogers. 
The  Frogs,  by  Mary  C.  Dickerson.  The  Reptiles,  by  Raymond 
L.  Ditmars.  Mosses  and  Lichens,  by  Nina  L  Marshall.  Shells, 
by  Julia  E.  Rogers. 

Garden  Libiary,  9  Volumes.  The  Flower  Gaiden,  by  Ida  D. 
Bennett.  The  Vegetable  Garden,  by  Ida  D.  Bennett.  Or- 
chard and  Fruit  Garden,  by  E.  P.  Powell.  House  Plants,  by 
P.  T.  Barnes.  Lawns,  by  Leonard  Barron.  Roses,  by  Many 
Experts.  Ferns,  by  G.  A.  Woolson.  Daffodils,  by  A.  M. 
Kirby.    Water  Lilies,  by  H.  S.  Conard  and  Henri  Hus. 

Inaugural  of  Mayor  James  Logan.    January  4th,  1909. 

Worcester  Public  Library,  49th  Report.  Samuel  Sweet 
Green.  1908. 
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Worcester  Parks  Commission.  Report,  November  30,  1908. 
Worcester  City  Directory,  1909. 

Publications  and  Periodicals. 
Ameiican  Florist. 
American  Homes  and  Gardens. 
American  Agricultural  Year  Book.  1909. 
Bird  Lore. 
Country  Gentleman. 
Country  Life  in  America. 
Farm  Journal. 
Florist  Exchange. 
Gardening. 
Garden  Magazine. 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 
Guide  to  Nature. 
Horticulture. 

New  England  Homestead. 

New  England  Farmer. 

National  Grange. 

Rhodora. 

Suburban  Life. 

The  Forester. 

W orcester  Telegram . 

Worcester  Post. 

English  Papers. 
Agricultural  Gazette. 
Gardener's  Chronicle. 
Garden. 
Gardening. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  Librarian. 
Horticultural  Hall,  October  30,  1909. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


Financial  statement  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1909. 

Charles  S.  Bacon,  Treasurer,  in  account  with 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

DEBIT. 

Cash  Balances,  October  31,  1908. 
Worcester  County  Inst,  for  Savings,  .  11,073.34 
Worcester  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  .  1,015.06 
People's  Savings  Bank,  .  .  .  1,000.00 
Clinton  Savings  Bank,  .  .  .  1,019.57 
Marlborough  Savings  Bank,  .  .  1,000.00 
Worcester  Trust  Company,  .        .  710.13 

 85,848.10 


Income  1908-1909. 

Rent  of  stores,   $7,500.00 

Rent  of  hall,   2,760.75 

Interest,   218.10 

New  members,  8  @  5.00,  3  @  3.00,   .  49.00 

Tickets  for  annual  reunion,  197  @  .75,  147.75 

Eames  Fund,  for  premiums  on  apples,  28.00 

Dewey  Fund,  for  books,      .        .       .  37.55 

Settees  sold  to  Worcester  Board  of  Trade,  125.00 


$10,866.15 


$16,714.25 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Salaries. 

Adin  A.  Hixon,  secretary,  .  .  .  $400.00 
Adin  A.  Hixon,  librarian,  .        .        .  1,000.00 
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Charles  S.  Bacon,  treasurer,  .  .  $150.00 
W.  A.  Putnam,  janitor,      .        .        .  600.00 


$2,150.00 


Premiums. 

Premiums  for  flowers,  .  .  .  $1,12  3.25 
Premiums  for  fruit,  ....  758.67 
Premiums  for  vegetables,  .  .  .  621.50 
Premiums  for  children's  exhibitions,     .  98.85 

 $2,605.27 

Annual  Reunion. 
Caterer,  225.00;  orchestra,  25.00, 
checking  clothing,  4.50;  pinks,  7.80, 
entertaining  guests,  9.50;  badges, 
5.00;  tickets,  2.25;  menus,  7.50; 
postals,  6.25;  invitations  and  enve- 
lopes, 5.00;    dance  orders,  12.75; 

moving  piano,  5.00,        .        .        .  $315.55 

Lighting. 

Worcester  Electric  Light  Company,  .  $443.18 
Worcester  Gas  Light  Company,   .        .  69.07 

  $512.25 


Insurance. 

Premium  on  treasurer's  bond,  .  .  $20.00 
Premium  on  plate  glass,      .        .        .  42.07 

 $62.07 

Repairs  to  Building. 
Plumbing,   13.45 ;  repairs  to  stained 
glass,  29.40;  painting  hall  and  li- 
brary, 525.54;  repairing  front  window 

casings,  6.92;  repairs  to  elevator,5. 20,  $580.51 

Winter  Meetings. 
Programmes,  14.75;  stamped  envelopes, 
5.72  ;  Wilfred  Wheeler,  15.00  ;  Avis, 
10.00;  H.  D.  Hemenway,  14.00;  stere- 
opticon,  22.00;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Fullerton,  25.00;  singers,  16.00;  en- 
tertaining speakers,  29.04,      .        .  $151.51 
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Judges. 

Charles  Greenwood,  vegetables,  . 
H.  A.  Cook,  fruit, 
George  Mc William,  flowers, 
William  McAllister,  flowers, 
George  Mc  William,  transportation, 
William  McAllister,  transportation, 


Water. 


For  general  use, 
For  elevator, 


Printing. 
Slips  for  change  of  plan  of  seats,  4.75 ; 
schedules  of  premiums,  85.00;  5,000 
exhibitions  cards,  7.00;  menus,  2.25; 

I,  000  prize  cards,  3.25  ;  postal  cards 
for  annual  meeting,  6.00, 

Incidentals. 
Cleaning  alley,  5.30;    moving  ashes, 

II.  50;  shovels,  .90;  directory,  3,00; 
towels,  .50;  evergreen  for  decoration, 
15.00;  moving  tables,  7.63;  floor 
wax,  1.65;  toilet  paper,  .50;  whisk, 
.25;  dust  pan,  10:  extra  labor  and 
house  cleaning,  29.30;  brushes,  feath- 
er dusters,  mops  and  brooms,  11.36; 
potash,  10;  soap  and  soapine,  .70; 
matches,  .10;  laundry,  6.86;  paper 
and  twine,  .82;  express,  85;  photo- 
graphic copies  of  portraits,  26.35; 
American  Civic  Association  member- 
ship, 5.00;  lumber,  7.85:  gas  fixtures, 
1.35;  200  vases,  10.00;  mop  wringer, 

I.  25;    repairing  clock,   2.50;  ice, 

II.  92 ;  entertaining  guests  October 
14,  13.00,  


$50.00 
50.00 
20.00 
30.00 
8.00 
12.00 


$36.65 
79.29 


$170.00 


$115.94 


$108.25 


$175.64 
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OSTAGE. 


#35.61 


Taxes,  816.72;  street  watering,  4.56; 
telephone,  69.60;  rent  of  piano,  30.00; 
periodicals  and  magazines,  52.34;  coal, 
219.26;  books,  3T. 55;  462  settees  @ 
1.25,  577.50;  contribution  to  New 

England  Apple  Show,  100.00,         .  11,907.53 

Transferred  to  Hadwen  Fund,     .        .  1,000.00 

19,890.13 

Cash  Balances  October  31,  1909. 

Worcester  County  Inst,  for  Savings,     .  $1,116.47 

Worcester  Mechanics  Sayings  Bank,     .  1,055.76 

Clinton  Savings  Bank,        .        .        .  1,091.95 

Worcester  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,   .  1,000.00 

Marlborough  Savings  Bank,        .        .  1,040.40 

Worcester  Trust  Company,         .        .  1,519.54 


$6,824.12 


$16,714.25 


PERMANENT  FUNDS. 


Dewey  Fund. 


Balance  October  31,  1908, 
Interest  added  during  year  1908-09, 


$1,572.71 
62.96 


Less  amount  drawn  for  books, 


$1,635.67 
37.55 


$1,598.12 


Frederick  A.  Blake  Fund. 
Balance  October  31,  1908,         .        .  $1,000.00 
Interest  added  during  year  1908-1909,  40.40 


$1,040.40 
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Eames  Fund. 
Balance  October  31,  1908,  .        .  1636.58 

Interest  added  during  year  1908-1909,  25.70 


8662.28 

Less  amount  drawn  for  premium  on  apples,  28.00 


Hadwen  Fund. 
Deposited  in  People's  Savings  Bank,    .  $1,000.00 
Interest  added  during  year  1909,         .  20.00 


8634.28 


$1,020.00 


$4,292.80 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  S.  BACON,  Treasurer. 


Worcester ,  Mass.,  Nov.  1,  1909. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined 
the  accounts  of  Charles  S.  Bacon,  Treasurer  of  the  Worcester 
County  Horticultural  Society,  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1909,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct  with  proper  vouchers, 
and  the  balances  in  Savings  Banks  and  Trust  Company  in 
accoidance  with  the  within  statement. 

H.  WARD  MOORE, 
BENJ.  C.  JAQUES, 

Auditors. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Worcester,  Mass.,  on 
Wednesday,  November  3,  1909,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. ,  President 
George  Calvin  Rice  in  the  chair. 

Joseph  K.  Greene  was  elected  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Report  of  Adin  A.  Hixon,  Secretary  of  previous  meetings 
for  the  year,  was  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  Charles  S.  Bacon,  Treasurer,  was  read,  accepted 
and  ordered  printed. 

Arthur  J.  Marble  reported  the  year's  work  of  the  committee 
on  Winter  Meetings  and  Herbert  A.  Cook  for  the  committee  on 
Fruits,  George  McWilliam  for  the  committee  on  Flowers  and 
Charles  Greenwood  for  the  committee  on  Vegetables. 

It  was  voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year;  see  page  2  for  full  list  of  officers  unanimously 
elected. 

It  was  voted  that  the  trustees  shall  have  full  power  to  fill 
vacancies  occurring  during  the  year. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  for  the  oil  painting  of  Samuel 
Foster  Haven  and  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Chase  for  painting  given 
the  Society. 

Adjourned. 

J.  K.  GREENE, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  November  3,  1909,  immediately  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Society. 
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The  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  Trustees  during  the  last 
year  were  read  and  approved. 

See  page  2  for  list  of  committees  unanimously  elected. 

The  following  appropriations  were  made :  For  Flowers, 
$1,000.00;  Fruit,  $1,000.00;  Vegetables,  $650.00;  Winter 
Meetings,  $300.00;  Publications,  $300.00 ;  Children's  Meet- 
ings, $100.00. 

Edward  W.  Breed  reported  for  committee  on  Blake  medals. 
Adjourned. 

J.  K.  GREENE, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 


REPORT  FOR  1909. 


Thursday,  January  14,  1909. 


PRESIDENT  RICE'S  ADDRESS. 

Members  of  the    Worcester  Comity   Horticultural  Society  and 
friends: 

It  becomes  my  present  duty  to  make  a  report  cf  the  doings 
of  the  society  the  past  year,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
speak  only  favorably  of  the  work  by  your  officers  your  com- 
mittees and  all  who  have  worked  for  the  good  of  horticulture. 

The  exhibits  of  some  of  the  smaller  fruits  and  flowers 
suffered  considerably  from  the  severe  drouth.  Otherwise  our 
exhibitions  went  up  to  their  usual  standard  of  excellence. 
The  chrysanthemum  exhibit  was  of  superior  merit. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  society  is  good,  as  per  your 
treasurer's  report.  There  have  been  some  repairs  made  about 
our  hall  which  were  much  needed  and  others  are  under  contem- 
plation. If  we  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public  we  should 
have  our  hall  and  library  in  suitable  condition. 

I  received  from  the  secretary  to  the  governor  an  invitation 
to  have  this  society  represented  at  the  New  England  governors' 
conference  at  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 

I  laid  the  matter  before  your  committee  and  it  delegated 
our  secretary,  Mr.  Hixon,  to  represent  the  society  there. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  one  subject  discussed  in 
Boston  and  also  in  Milford,  N.  H.,  and  before  the  Maine  pomo- 
logical  society,  namely  uniform  packages  or  measures  to  ship 
apples  in;  I  think  this  subject  worthy  of  your  earnest  con- 
sideration. 

The  lectures  last  year  were  well  attended  and  many  thanks 
are  due  the  members  and  the  public,  not  only  for  the  interest 
taken  but  for  their  presence  and  the  part  they  took  in  the  dis- 
cussions which  followed.  We  hope  the  programme  before  you 
will  be  of  sufficient  interest  that  you  will  be  in  attendance  to 
seek  profit  for  yourself  and  also  to  do  good  to  others  by  taking 
part  in  the  discussions  of  the  day.    We  have  lost  by  death 

during  two  years,  .  As  an  offset  to  these  losses  we  have  taken 

in  45.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  several  new  members  are 
from  towns  adjacent  to  Worcester  and  if  members  would  make 
an  effort  to  solicit  more  from  the  country  towns  it  would  add 
much  benefit  and  profit  to  the  well  being  of  our  society.  With 
reference  to  our  society  taking  up  outside  work  I  am  not  pre- 
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pared  to  speak.  Spraying  has  got  to  come  sooner  or  later  but 
as  I  have  had  no  experience  will  not  deal  with  the  subject. 
Our  society  has  a  committee  appointed  but  I  know  nothing 
of  their  works. 

The  matter  of  school  gardens,  industrial  schools  and  kindred 
subjects,  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  upon  at  present  to 
recommend  action.  Hoping  the  goodfellowship  at  present 
existing  will  have  no  termination,  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
society  will  not  continue  its  good  work  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr  Marble's  address  on  Conservation  of  our  National 
Resources  will  follow.  First  we  will  listen  to  a  selection  of 
music  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Midgley  and  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth B.  Ellis  as  accompanist. 


CONvSERVATION  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  RESOURCES. 
By  Arthur  J.  Marble. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  Guests: 

We  meet  to-day  to  consider  the  great  question  of  our  Na- 
tional Resources;  this  is  indeed  a  weighty  subject  and  one  that 
in  the  time  at  our  disposal  we  can  only  touch  on  its  outskirts. 
I  must  try  to  say  to  you  in  thirty  minutes  that  which  needs, 
even  when  boiled  down,  to  its  lowest  factor,  many  hours. 
Ex- President  Roosevelt  says: — "The  National  resources  of 
the  United  States  were  richer  and  more  varied  at  the  time  of 
the  settlement  of  our  country  than  those  of  any  other  equal 
area  on  earth,  and  for  more  than  a  century  the  development 
of  these  resources  has  caused  an  increase  of  population  and 
wealth  without  parallel  in  history."  The  prosperity  which 
we  now  enjoy  and  the  success  we  desire  for  our  country  in  the 
future  rests  upon  these  resources.  We,  the  American  people, 
have  come  into  the  possession  of  nearly  four  million  square 
miles  of  the  richest  portion  of  the  earth.  What  this  means 
can  only  be  partially  understood.  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts contains  an  area  of  a  little  over  8,000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  a  little  over  three  millions,  or  something  over 
three  hundred  and  sixty  to  the  square  mile.  Were  the  State  of 
Texas,  with  its  area  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  thous- 
and square  miles,  as  densely  populated  as  Massachusetts,  it 
alone,  would  contain  the  entire  present  estimated  population 
of  the  United  States,  about  eighty  millions.  Or  if  our  entire 
country  had  the  same  rate  of  population  as  Massachusetts, 
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we  should  have  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  of  people,  or  about 
the  same  as  the  whole  world  is  now  supposed  to  contain.  But, 
while  we  do  not  expect  any  such  ratio  of  increase  as  this,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  before  the  end  of  the  present 
century  it  may  be  two  hundred  million  or  more.  To  aid  us 
to  further  approach  the  question,  we  will  examine  the  official 
returns  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1907  and  we  find  that  the  American  corn  field  measures  about 
one  hundred  million  acres,  a  greater  area  than  that  of  Japan 
and  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Germany  or  France.  Seven  of 
every  eight  ears  of  corn  are  grown  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  State  of  Illinois  alone  produces  about  one-half  as  much  as 
is  grown  in  all  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States.  So 
much  for  corn. 

Similar  comparisons  could  be  made  about  wheat,  cotton, 
hay,  potatoes  and  a  long  list  of  other  crops,  had  we  the  time, 
but  we  will  now  look  at  the  farm  value  of  the  year's  products, 
and  we  are  confronted  with  figures  that  are  beyond  compre- 
hension. For  instance,  the  hay  crop  was  worth  a  hundred 
millions  more  than  the  combined  capital  of  our  National 
Banks,  while  the  lowly  potato  produced  wealth  equal  to  the 
mines  of  South  Africa.  All  in  all  our  farms  and  their  equip- 
ment are  valued  at  twenty-eight  billion  five  hundred  million. 
How  much  that  sum  is  I  do  not  know  and  T  am  accustomed  to 
deal  with  large  figures.  I  do  not  think  any  one  knows,  for  it 
is  not  easy  to  compare  it  with  anything;  but  great  and  grand 
as  it  is,  I  may  state  on  the  authority  of  Secretary  Wilson,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  by  a  proper  conservation 
of  the  soil  and  fertilizers,  with  proper  care  and  selection  of 
seed  and  rotation  of  crops,  the  product  per  acre  of  all  our 
leading  crops  can  be  increased  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per 
cent.  I  have  first  considered  our  resources  from  the  soil,  be- 
cause successful  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  na- 
tional prosperity.  But  when  we  come  to  our  other  national 
resources  our  forests,  our  minerals,  our  water,  which  of  itself 
is  one  of  our  greatest  resources,  we  have  great  food  for  thought. 
Let  me  read  you  an  extract  from  Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  United  States: 

"Many  oil  and  gas  fields  as  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley  have  already  failed,  yet  vast 
amounts  of  gas  continue  to  be  poured  into  the  air  and  great 
quantities  of  oil  into  the  streams.  Cases  are  known  in  which 
vast  amounts  of  oil  are  systematically  burned  in  order  to  be 
rid  of  them.  This  prodigal  squandering  of  our  mineral  fuels 
proceeds  unchecked  in  face  of  the  fact  that  such  resources 
as  these  once  used  or  wasted  can  never  be  replaced.    If  waste 
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like  this  were  not  chiefly  thoughtless  it  might  well  be  char- 
acterized as  the  deliberate  destruction  of  the  Nation's  future. " 

In  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Press  we  find  this  item: — 
"With  2,700  men  employed  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  is  building 
a  city  at  Bay  Way,  N.  J.  Over  two  millions  dollars  is  to  be 
spent  in  building  a  refinery  and  the  city  for  employees  there 
and  the  pay  roll  is  now  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  month,  while  the  work  of  construction  is  going  on, 
and  when  the  plant  is  in  operation  the  people  there  will  be 
paid  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  dollars  annually  for 
labor.  The  oil  is  to  be  shipped  by  water  from  the  new  wharves 
of  the  company."  That  means  all  this  outlay  that  we  may  all 
the  more  rapidly  get  rid  of  one  of  our  most  valuable  national 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  other  countries,  and  this  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  just  quoted  from  Pinchot  that  already 
many  of  our  American  petroleum  fields  are  totally  or  partially 
exhausted.  The  comment  of  the  editor  was:  "This  is  one 
of  the  corporations  which  was  said  to  be  ruining  this  countrv. 
Well,  let  us  see.  With  Mr.  Archibald,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co., 
as  authority  for  the  statement  that  63%  of  their  product  is 
shipped  out  of  the  country  or  exported,  the  American  people 
may  well  conclude  that  when  our  remaining  oil  fields  are  in 
the  condition  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  that  this 
kind  of  business  is  not  of  real  benefit  to  the  future  progress 
of  the  nation,  and  so  with  our  coal  supply."  You  may  have 
noticed  that  statistics  show  that  the  last  of  our  coal  is  practi- 
cally to  come  in  a  little  over  one  hundred  years,  yet  in  the  face 
of  this  condition,  men  are  to  be  found  figuring  how  they  can 
export  this  coal  to  Europe.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  authority 
that  when  we  began  on  our  coal  supply,  we  had  in  all,  about 
two  trillion  tons  of  coal.  At  all  events  that  is  his  guess.  At 
first  we  used  but  a  little  of  it.  In  my  own  recollection  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  our  locomotives,  were  wood  burners.  In  the  75 
years  from  1820  to  1895  we  om*y  mined  as  much  coal  as  we 
did  in  the  ten  years  beginning  with  1896,  but  in  doing  this  we 
wasted,  destroyed,  or  left  unminable,  three  thousand  million 
tons  more  than  we  used.  We  have  always  wasted  about  one- 
third  more  coal  than  we  have  used.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  no  one  can  plant  and  grow  coal.  Once  gone,  it  is  gone 
forever.  And  we  can  now  see  one  more  reason  why  coal  costs 
10  to  15%  more  than  we  used  to  pay.  Taking  the  lowest 
rate  of  production  in  the  Pittsburg  region,  no  coal  will  be  left 
there  in  100  years.  Taking  the  higher  estimates  it  will  not 
last  fifty  years.  Figure,  if  you  please,  what  coal  bills  will  be 
50  years  from  now. 

Years  ago  I  worked  as  a  civil  engineer  on  a  railroad  in 
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Missouri  and  Arkansas,  called  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Moun- 
tain Southern.  It  was  so  called  from  a  mountain  of  almost 
solid  iron  ore  it  passed  by  in  the  State  of  Missouri  and  which 
was  thought  about  forty  years  ago  to  be  almost  inexhaustible. 
To-day  it  is  all  gone  with  also  many  other  fields  of  iron  ore. 
Only  last  month  Mr.  Carnegie  asserted  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  of  Congress  that  ' '  at  the  rate  at  which  iron  ores 
are  being  extracted  the  supply  would  be  exhausted  in  40 
years  in  this  country"  and  reference  was  made  to  a  statement 
that  the  duty  on  steel  could  be  taken  off  and  Mr.  Carnegie 
said  this  should  be  accepted  by  the  Committee.  This  is  of 
particular  interest  to  the  Worcester  contractor  who  built  an 
electric  railroad  in  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  to  the  Canadian  Line, 
and  had  to  pay  $8  a  ton  more  for  his  steel  rails,  than  the  con- 
tractor for  the  continuance  of  the  same  line  in  Canada  did, 
and  the  rails  were  bought  in  Pittsburg  of  the  same  concern, 
and  at  the  same  time.  Why  was  this?  Is  it  not  because  we 
have  a  Dingly  tariff  not  to  protect  American  labor,  but  to 
soak  American  labor  with  two  prices,  for  what  he  consumes, 
while  selling  to  the  foreigner  for  one  price,  and  so  enable  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Trust  to  export  our  national  resources  out  of  the 
country  at  a  very  much  lower  price  than  our  own  citizens 
have  to  pay  for  them.  Also  when  you  take  into  consideration 
that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  cannot  produce  her  own  coal 
supply,  that  her  increase  of  consumption  of  coal  far  exceeds 
her  increase  of  production,  what  other  object  can  the  Dingley 
Tariff  on  Canadian  coal  at  fifty  cents  per  ton  have  except  to 
make  the  American  citizen  pay  just  so  much  more  for  his  coal 
to  the  Coal  Trust? 

Let  us  briefly  consider  our  forests  as  another  one  of  our 
most  valuable  national  resources.  Here  in  New  England  as 
a  sample  of  the  whole  country,  urged  by  a  steadily  growing 
demand  for  paper  as  well  as  lumber,  the  forests  of  Maine  are 
disappearing  at  a  most  serious  rate.  Only  a  remnant  of  what 
once  seemed  to  be  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  is  left. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  supply  of  spruce  will  last  only  a  very 
few  years  more  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  and  when 
you  consider  that  the  United  States  uses  annually  about  four 
million  tons  of  all  kind  of  paper,  and  that  it  takes  twenty- 
eight  acres  of  spruce  and  poplar  wood,  to  furnish  the  pulp 
to  make  the  paper  for  one  edition  of  a  large  metropolitan 
daily  you  may  possibly  get  some  vague  idea  of  the  acreage 
that  must  be  cut  over  in  a  year  to  furnish  the  paper  on  which 
we  print  our  innumerable  papers,  books  and  magazines,  be- 
sides the  enormous  quantities  used  in  other  ways.  Canada 
profiting  by  our  reckless  example,  and  foreseeing  the  same 
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devastation  of  her  own  forests,  is  safeguarding  her  interests, 
by  prohibiting  the  export  of  wood  pulp,  while  we  in  our  turn 
blindly  maintain  a  nearly  prohibitive  tax  against  the  importa- 
tion of  Canadian  lumber  by  the  infamous  Dingley  Tariff  Law. 
About  seven  years  ago  the  late  President  MeKinley  had  this 
in  mind,  I  think,  when  just  prior  to  his  assassination  he  de- 
clared in  his  speech  at  Buffalo  that  in  his  opinion  the  time 
was  ripe  to  revise  and  reform  the  tariff.  Now,  please  bear  in 
mind  that  the  martyred  MeKinley  was  not  a  free  trader  but 
a  protectionist  and  tariff  expert,  author  of  the  MeKinley 
tariff,  which  followed  the  Wilson  Tariff  of  Cleveland's  time, 
and  contained  all  the  protection  necessary  for  American  labor 
but  not  enough  for  the  trusts  to  the  more  easily  rob  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Well  might  the  patriotic  American  citizen  say  of 
the  Dingley  Tariff  law  what  that  silver  tongued  orator,  Wendell 
Phillips  said  just  before  the  late  Civil  War  about  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  when  he  was  told  in  argument 
that  it  sanctioned  and  legalized  human  slavery.  Looking 
into  the  future  if  we  take  the  largest  estimate  of  our  standing 
timber  two  thousand  billion  feet,  and  the  largest  estimate  of 
the  annual  growth  forty  billion  feet,  with  a  present  estimated 
annual  consumption  of  one  hundred  billion  feet,  the  result 
shows  a  probable  duration  of  our  supply  of  timber  of  not 
more  than  thirty- three  years.  And  not  that,  if  the  ratio  of 
losses  from  forest  fires  from  Maine  to  Oregon  is  continued 
destroying  millions  upon  millions  of  feet  of  lumber.  It 
is  also  a  notorious  fact  that  the  public  lands  have  been  de- 
flected from  their  original  purpose  of  home  making  by  a  lax  ad- 
ministration and  unhealthy  public  sentiment.  Large  areas 
of  the  public  domain  have  passed  into  the  hands  not  of  the 
home  makers  but  of  large  individual  and  corporation  owners 
whose  aim  is  always  the  making  of  profit  and  seldom  the  mak- 
ing of  homes.  We  have  just  had  an  illustration  of  this  where 
a  United  States  Senator,  Tillman  of  South  Carolina,  defends 
his  trying  to  grab  nine  quarter  sections  of  land  on  the  ground 
that  Harriman,  of  Union  Pacific  notoriety,  had  grabbed 
200,000  acres  or  more  for  one  of  his  railroads.  The  argument 
seemed  to  be  that  it  was  not  wrong  for  the  lawmaker  to  grab 
only  nine  quarter  sections  because  the  lawbreaker  had  grabbed 
so  much  more.  This  bully  of  a  Tillman  well  represents  the 
State  whence  came  that  other  bully,  Brooks  by  name,  who 
in  the  days  before  the  Civil  War  crept  in  to*the  Senate  Cham- 
ber at  Washington  up  behind  our  own  Senator  Sumner  and, 
like  the  cowardly  assassin  he  was,  murderously  assaulted  him. 
Tillman  and  Brooks,  worthy  pair.  Nor  do  we  forget  those 
other  United  States  Senators,  Mitchell  of  Oregon  and  Burton 
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of  Kansas,  who  are  now  behind  prison  bars  for  being  engaged 
in  land  frauds.  Or  still  further  back  the  Credit-Mobilier 
frauds  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific 
which  smirched  so  many  members  of  Congress  and  cost 
James  G.  Blaine  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  eternal  hills  and  the  solid 
earth  but  the  waste  of  soil  is  among  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  wastes  now  in  progress  in  our  great  country.  The  Mis- 
sissippi River  alone  is  estimated  to  transport  yearly  four 
hundred  million  tons  of  sediment,  or  about  twice  the  amount 
of  material  to  be  excavated  from  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
material  transformed  from  a  blessing  to  a  curse  is  a  part  of 
the  most  fertile  portion  of  our  richest  fields.  In  all  it  is  esti- 
mated that  a  billion  tons  of  earth  is  washed  into  streams 
yearly.  Most  of  this  loss  is  caused  by  deforestation.  Where 
the  forest  is  cleared  by  our  methods  on  the  mountains  the 
bare  soil  absorbs  little  of  the  rainfall  and  it  wastes  and  gullies 
so  that  it  is  unfit  for  agriculture.  In  the  foot  hills  and  river 
bottoms  floods  interrupt  traffic,  destroy  farm  land  and  houses, 
drown  the  people  and  live  stock.  The  preventable  damage 
of  this  kind  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  more  than 
one  hundred  million  yearly.  The  Savannah  Piver  this  past 
summer  flooded  the  City  of  Augusta.  In  North  Carolina 
the  Cape  Fear  River  did  the  same  thing  to  Fayetteville.  Many 
persons  were  made  homeless  and  the  crops  and  the  very  land 
they  grew  on  were  washed  away.  In  Georgia  and  Carolina 
more  than  sixty  victims  were  drowned.  These  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  these  rivers  were  done  in  the  inevitable  course  of 
nature's  protest  against  man's  treatment  of  forest  and  streams. 
The  Savannah  River's  headwaters  are  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  While  the  rainfall  is  exceptionally  heavy  and 
under  normal  conditions  in  the  rainy  seasons  the  river  has 
much  water  to  carry  off,  but  the  forests  on  these  mountains 
were  also  very  heavy  and  before  much  of  it  was  cut  away  it 
used  a  large  proportion  of  the  rainfall  and  after  using  it  let 
it  out  gradually  into  the  stream,  but  when  the  lumbermen 
came  and  cut  the  trees  without  limit  of  size  or  age  for  two 
hundred  years  he  made  the  rivers  wild  agents  of  nature's 
revenge.  Now  when  the  rain  falls  there  is  not  enough  growth 
of  forest  to  hold  the  water  back  and  distribute  it.  The  floods 
do  actually  descend,  increasing  year  after  year,  to  remind  us 
of  the  abuses  that  have  been  wrought  and  of  our  duty  to 
restore  this  growth.  Yet  so  far  the  house  of  Congress  in  the 
United  States  prevents  us  from  saving  the  remaining  parts 
of  these  once  great  Appalachian  forests  from  progressive 
destruction,  while  a  foolish,  if  not  to  say  idiotic,  tariff  on 
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Canadian  lumber  helps  on  this  destruction  of  our  national 
resources.  Surely  politics  as  it  blossoms  in  Congress  is  the 
most  artificial  and  obstructive  device  to  keep  our  Nation  from 
its  duty  but  we  are  gaining  in  some  small  degrees.  The 
appointment  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission,  which 
is  compiling  a  national  natural  inventory  is  a  step  in  the  right 
way  and  will  be  a  guide  for  the  future.  Some  members  of  this 
committee  are  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study 
of  the  right  use  of  our  resources. 

In  conclusion,  friends,  I  have  tried  in  some  small  degree 
to  bring  before  you  this  question  of  our  national  resources 
which,  as  President  Roosevelt  has  declared,  "there  is  no  other 
question  now  before  the  Nation  of  equal  gravity, "  and  I  hope 
that  all  of  you  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  take  part 
in  the  discussion  now  to  follow,  feeling  just  as  free  to  oppose 
any  of  the  views  taken  in  this  paper  as  to  support,  them. 
Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention. 


Thursday,  January  21,  1909. 

CONFERENCE  OF  SMALL  FRUIT  GROWERS. 
By  Wilfred  Wheeler,  Concord. 

The  small  fruits  can  be  matured  in  from  nine  months  to 
two  years  from  the  time  of  planting.  The  strawberry  ranks 
ahead  of  any  other  fruit  in  the  quantity  of  its  production 
and  the  value  of  its  product  and  in  this  country  easily  takes 
first  place  in  this  group.  In  England  the  honor  is  about 
evenly  divided  between  the  gooseberry  and  raspberry,  which 
are  grown  not  only  for  consumption  raw,  but  are  largely  used 
for  making  jams  and  jellies,  of  which  the  English  people  are 
particularly  fond.  Currants  are  also  looked  upon  by  many 
as  a  fruit  only  fit  to  preserve  or  cook,  indeed  our  people  seem 
to  have  very  little  use  for  a  fruit  unless  it  is  sweet,  not  realiz- 
ing that  its  value  is  largely  in  the  effect  of  its  acid  on  other 
foods,  further  the  eating  of  fruit  increases  the  action  of  the 
kidneys;  thus  ridding  the  system  of  much  uric  acid  which  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  body,  tends  toward  rheumatism. 
Most  of  us  eat  too  much  in  general  and  too  much  meat  in 
particular.  We  should  increase  using  fruit  juices,  then  we 
should  not  have  to  resort  to  some  of  the  medicines  which  are 
often  in  reality  a  combination  of  the  same  acids  that  the  fruits 
contain.  We  can  thus  see  how  very  necessary  these  fruits 
are  to  the  public  health,  and  particularly  the  currant,  which 
contains  a  large  per  cent,  of  citric  acid,  so  beneficial  to  the 
system.  Having  chosen  a  location  for  planting,  prepare  the 
ground  at  least  one  year  in  advance,  putting  in  some  crop 
which  needs  thorough  cultivation,  like  corn  or  potatoes. 
After  this  crop  has  been  removed  plow  the  ground  and  harrow 
it  well;  if  possible  let  it  lie  fallow  for  at  least  two  weeks,  then 
spread  a  good  dressing  of  manure  over  the  surface  15,  or  more, 
cords  to  the  acre,  plow  this  under  immediately,  harrow  the 
ground  again  and  if  not  too  late  sow  some  crop,  as  rye  or  oats, 
to  act  as  a  winter  cover. 

If  this  latter  cannot  be  done  it  is  well  to  cover  the  land  with 
a  light  coating  of  straw  manure.  A  cover  crop  prevents  the 
escape  of  nitrogen  into  the  air,  also  guards  against  washing 
and  deep  freezing.  In  the  following  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
land  has  thoroughly  dried  and  you  are  ready,  not  before,  to  set 
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the  plants,  plow  the  land;  this  will  bring  the  manure  that  you 
have  applied  in  the  fall  to  the  surface  just  where  the  roots  of 
the  plants  need  it  and  in  a  condition  available  for  immediate 
use  by  the  plants.  The  land  should  then  be  harrowed  with 
a  spring  tooth  harrow  until  it  is  soft  and  fine,  for  the  setting 
it  cannot  be  too  fine,  and  this  condition  of  the  soil  applies  to 
all  other  fruits  that  we  are  considering. 

For  strawberries  mark  out  the  rows  4  feet  apart  and  set 
the  plants  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart  in  the  row  if  the  bed  is 
to  be  used  for  matted  rows.  If  intended  for  hills  make  the 
beds  5  feet  wide  and  set  the  plants  one  foot  by  15  inches  apart 
leaving  a  space  for  a  path  between  the  beds  2  feet  wide.  The 
hill  system  will  be  spoken  of  more  at  length  later  on. 

Before  setting  the  plants  trim  off  one-half  of  the  roots  and 
most  of  the  leaves,  so  that  the  plant  will  not  suffer  from  dry- 
ing winds.  Spread  the  roots  evenly  in  the  ground  and  set  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Prob- 
ably no  plant  suffers  more  from  poor  setting  than  the  straw- 
berry, for  if  the  roots  are  not  spread  out  carefully  and  the  soil 
firmed  the  plant  dies  from  root  dryness  or  too  much  air  in 
the  soil,  are  unable  to  supply  the  leaves  with  the  necessary 
moisture,  hence  the  leaves  die.  Tf  the  crown  of  the  plants  are 
set  too  deep  the  soil  smothers  them,  while  if  set  too  shallow 
and  a  part  of  the  roots  are  exposed,  the  wind  and  sun  destroy 
the  plants.  If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  roots  and  leaves  must 
be  well  trimmed,  plants  moistened  before  setting,  roots  put 
straight  in  the  ground  and  soil  firmed  around  them  there  will 
be  fewer  troubles  than  if  the  setting  is  carelessly  done.  The 
principal  part  of  the  care  of  a  bed  during  the  summer  is  fre- 
quent cultivation,  if  this  is  practiced  often  enough  weeds 
need  not  be  an  important  consideration.  The  ground  should 
be  cultivated  at  least  once  a  week  with  a  horse  cultivator, 
at  first  going  twice  in  the  row  and  later  as  the  plants  develop, 
once;  always  working  as  close  to  the  plants  as  it  is  possible. 
It  is  best  to  use  a  cultivator  with  short,  fine  teeth  that  will 
not  go  more  than  3  inches  in  the  ground.  In  making  a  matted 
row  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  a  large  part  of  the  runners 
as  they  appear,  for  if  all  are  allowed  to  set,  and  make  plants, 
the  ground  will  be  so  thickly  covered  that  no  good  fruiting 
crowns  can  be  developed.  Each  parent  plant  should  be 
allowed  to  make  from  6  to  8  plants  only,  and  these  should  be 
at  least  6  inches  apart.  A  great  deal  of  the  knee  work  in  a 
bed  can  be  eliminated  by  giving  space  about  the  plants,  so 
that  a  narrow  hoe  or  long  handled  weeder  can  be  used.  As 
soon  as  the  new  plants  are  well  rooted  they  should  be  cut  away 
from  the  parent  plant  so  they  will  no  longer  be  a  drain  upon  it. 
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Winter  protection  in  one  climate  is  very  necessary  to  the 
strawberry.  Long  straw  or  coarse  hay  is  the  best  material 
to  use  for  this  purpose  as  a  close  coYering  is  not  needed.  A  ton 
of  cheap  coarse  hay  will  coYer  an  acre;  as  it  can  be  used  again 
in  the  spring  for  mulching  before  the  fruiting  season,  it  is  not 
a  Yery  great  expense.  LeaYes  can  also  be  used  and  will  serYe 
the  purpose  as  well  as  hay.  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  apply  them  too  thickly.  The  whole  object  of  this  winter 
mulch  is  not  to  keep  frost  out  of  the  ground  or  away  from  the 
plants,  for  we  are  dealing  with  a  thoroughly  hardy  plant  but 
one  which  under  one  more  or  less  artificial  method  of  grow- 
ing is  rendered  more  delicate  than  in  its  natural  state,  but  to 
keep  the  ground  frozen  from  late  fall  to  spring.  Undoubtedly 
larger  and  better  strawberries  can  be  grown  with  the  hiil 
system  than  in  the  matted  row,  unless  the  latter  be  thinned 
to  a  very  few  plants. 

The  field  to  be  set  is  made  up  in  beds  from  4  to  5  feet  wide 
with  a  space  from  2  to  3  feet  between  used  for  a  walk.  The 
soil  is  carefully  prepared  generally  trenched,  for  with  this 
system  of  growing  the  bed  is  usually  kept  for  a  number  of 
years,  so  great  care  is  taken  in  the  first  preparation.  The 
plants  are  set  from  12  to  18  inches  and  with  some  varieties 
12  inches.  Thorough  cultivation  is  practiced  through  the 
season  and  all  runners  are  removed  as  they  appear.  The 
soil  is  not  stirred  deep  enough  to  interfere  with  the  growing 
roots  but  is  kept  loose  on  the  top  to  conserve  the  moisture 
and  kill  weeds.  Cultivation  is  continued  until  the  ground  is 
well  covered  by  the  plants,  and  weeds  are  always  removed. 
In  October  the  ground  around  the  plants  is  lightly  mulched 
with  leaves  or  short  manure.  The  greatest  of  failures  in 
growing  in  hills  is  the  result  of  winter  killing,  so  the  necessity 
for  carefully  protecting  plants  during  winter  is  evident. 
When  the  ground  freezes  slightly  a  covering  of  long  straw, 
not  heavy  enough  to  smother  them,  should  be  placed  entirely 
on  the  plants.  The  mulch  must  be  removed  carefully  in  the 
spring,  and  it  is  best  not  to  do  this  all  at  once  for  there  is  great 
danger  that  the  fruiting  crowns  may  be  injured  by  too  sudden 
exposure  to  late  frosts.  Then  there  are  some  varieties  that 
blossom  early  and  are  likely  to  be  frozen  when  in  bloom,  and 
if  the  mulch  is  partially  left  on  it  will  serve  to  retard  the 
blooming  season  a  few  days,  thus  saving  the  first  blossoms 
from  which  come  the  largest  berries.  When  all  danger  of 
frost  is  past  the  covering  should  be  entirely  removed,  the 
spaces  between  the  beds  cultivated,  the  soil  around  the  plants 
slightly  lcosened  and  a  dressing  of  weed  ashes  and  bone 
worked  into  the  ground. 
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As  soon  as  the  blossoms  appear  clean  straw  cut  fine  should 
be  placed  about  the  plants  to  keep  the  fruit  clean  and  retain 
moisture  in  the  soil.  To  re-state  briefly  the  points  in  favor 
of  the  hill  system:  1st,  a  small  area  highly  cultivated;  2nd, 
concentration  of  fertilizers  and  labor;  3rd,  larger  crop  more 
easily  picked;  4th,  fruit  of  better  size,  color,  and  quality; 
5th,  returns  averaging  75  per  cent,  above  any  other  berries. 
As  many  as  from  30,000  to  34,000  plants  can  be  set  to  the  acre 
each  plant  producing  an  average  of  a  quart  of  berries. 

Fruit  should  be  picked  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible  before 
the  hot  sun  has  had  a  chance  to  soften  it.  Larger  returns 
will  be  realized  where  the  fruit  is  graded  than  where  it  is  all 
picked  in  one  quality.  While  some  of  the  best  kinds  of  straw- 
berries are  too  soft  to  ship  a  distance  they  are  admissible  for 
a  near-by  market.  I  have  been  sending  out  slips  showing 
representative  sales  in  Worcester  last  season.  It  is  well  to 
keep  track  of  the  expense  of  gathering,  cartage  and  railroad 
and  commission;  find  out  your  income,  study  the  market  well. 


Thursday,  January  28,  1909. 


VALUE  OF  TREKS. 

By  Edward  W.  Breed,  Clinton. 

Trees  were  a  part  of  the  Divine  plan  in  the  early  days  of 
creation,  for  God  said,  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the 
herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind, 
whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth:  and  it  was  so."  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  trees  had  a  part  to  perform  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  this  afternoon  we  will  endeavor 
to  consider  what  are  some  of  their  uses  and  why  they  are 
invaluable. 

If  I  should  ask  seven  persons  what  the  value  of  a  tree  was, 
I  might  receive  seven  answers  all  different,  and  yet  all  right. 
Should  the  first  be  a  lumber  dealer.,  he  would  tell  me  that 
it  was  worth  so  much  per  M.  square  feet,  board  measure; 
the  second  man,  a  mill  owner,  would  say  that  the  trees  con- 
served the  water  supply  and  afforded  a  continuous  stream 
to  furnish  power  for  his  mill;  the  third,  a  physician,  would 
speak  of  the  sanitary  effects  the  tree  produced,  that  the  air 
was  better  and  purer,  and  the  climate  more  healthy;  the 
fourth,  a  gardener,  would  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  attractive  homes,  streets  and  parks  without  trees;  the 
fifth,  a  farmer,  would  say  that  trees  produce  the  fruits  and 
nuts;  the  sixth,  a  sportsman,  would  say,  that  they  are  of 
value  to  preserve  the  game  and  birds  that  live  among  the 
trees  and  furnish  food  and  music;  but  the  seventh,  a  historian, 
would  say  that  trees  possessed  historic  value,  being  living 
monuments  of  passing  events.  Although  these  answers  would 
not  by  any  means  tell  of  all  the  uses  to  which  trees  may  be 
applied,  they  do,  perhaps,  tell  of  the  most  important. 

The  phase,  of  tree  values,  which  is  attracting  the  most 
attention  at  the  present  time,  and  concerning  which  our  cur- 
rent literature  is  so  well  supplied,  is  that  of  forestry.  This 
has  become  so  important,  that  legislators  and  educators  alike 
are  taking  the  subject  up  as  never  before  in  our  history. 
We  have  been  aroused  to  existing  conditions  and  find  that  we 
have  been  prodigal  in  the  manner  in  which  we  have  used 
our  forests,  that,  if  we  continue  at  the  present  rate,  our  lumber 
supply  will  be  exhausted  in  from  20  to  40  years.    Our  ex- 
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perience  is  but  a  repetition  of  that  of  European  nations,  and 
from  them  we  are  learning  lessons. 

The  schools  and  colleges  are  constantly  increasing  the 
scope  of  forestry  in  their  curriculum.  Cornell  started  a 
course  in  forestry,  and  was  followed  by  Yale,  Biltmore,  and 
the  Universities  of  Harvard,  Michigan,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  national  government  has  acquired  large  tracts  in  the 
western  part  of  our  country,  viz. :  in  the  Yellowstone,  Yo- 
semite,  Casa  Grande,  Sequoia,  and  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation. 
In  all  we  have  145  million  acres  in  national  forests  and  five 
million  acres  in  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico.  These  are  not  to 
be  locked  up,  but  simply  to  be  conservatively  developed. 
The  small  user  is  favored  as  a  purchaser,  rather  than  the 
syndicate.  The  purpose  is  to  make  the  vast  mountain  regions 
more  valuable  and  to  keep  them  so. 

The  bill  now  before  Congress  and  the  one  we  of  the  East 
ought  to  be  interested  in,  is  the  Appalachian  and  White 
Mountain  Reservation.  This  is  of  great  value,  as  I  shall 
endeavor  to  prove  later.  This  bill  has  had  a  hard  fight,  not 
because  it  was  an  unworthy  one,  but,  rather  due  to  the  fact, 
that,  so  few  persons  realize  the  need -of  these  forests;  or,  to 
speak  plainly,  they  are  ignorant  of  our  situation. 

Congress  appropriated  $3,000,000  the  past  year  for  forestry. 
This  forestry  work,  together  with  the  reclamation  work  now 
going  on  in  the  West,  are  two  great  factors  in  the  improvement 
and  development  of  agricultural  resources.  The  expenditure 
of  money  thus  invested  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  our  country. 

The  total  value  of  the  forest  reservation  is  $1,000,000,000. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  long  a  time  is  required  to  ac- 
complish results  in  tree  planting  in  forests,  it  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  better  adapted  for  corporations  or  governments 
to  manage  the  forest  problem.  Working  along  this  line, 
many  of  the  railroads,  and  some  of  the  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, whose  product  is  largely  dependent  upon  lumber,  have 
engaged  in  this  work  of  forestry.  The  state,  through  its 
forester,  and  the  nation,  through  its  chief  forester,  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  both  doing  much  in  the  ac- 
quiring of  forest  lands  and  developing  those  already  existing, 
by  planting  new  trees  or  thinning  out  old  ones  as  the  special 
case  may  require.  Dumbiedykes'  advice  to  Jock  was,  "Jock 
when  ye  hae  naething  else  to  do  ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a 
tree;  it  will  be  growing,  Jock,  when  ye're  sleeping." 

The  forest  service  of  our  country  requires  intelligent  able- 
bodied  men,  with  a  knowledge  not  only  of  forestry  but  of  wood- 
craft. The  United  States  forest  service,  which  is  a  division  of 
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the  Agricultural  Department  is  thoroughly  organized  with  an 
Ideal  public  servant  in  the  person  of  GifTord  Pinchot  at  its  head. 
With  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  President,  James  Wilson  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  GifTord  Pinchot  as  chief  forester, 
our  forest  problem  is  in  the  best  of  hands. 

Much  practical  information  may  be  obtained  from  this 
department  by  owners  of  private  forests.  If  application  is 
made,  an  agent  is  sent  to  examine  the  forest  in  reference  to 
volume  and  rate  of  growth,  danger  from  fire,  transportation 
facilities,  etc.,  and  all  these  data  are  collected  into  a  working 
plan  which  is  of  great  value  to  the  owner  of  the  tract. 

Another  excellent  branch  of  the  work  is  the  study  of  the 
preservation  and  the  suitability  of  timber  for  different  pur- 
poses and  the  giving  of  these  facts  to  the  public. 

Gifford  Pinchot  says:  "Reforestation,  or  the  work  of  tree 
planting  in  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the  greatest  works 
before  the  nation  to-day.  It  is  something  which  we  must 
undertake  and  prosecute  speedily  if  we  are  not  to  become 
bereft  of  our  timber  resources  in  the  very  near  future.  It 
involves  the  planting  of  tens  of  millions  of  acres  in  the  east 
half  of  our  country,  the  rainfall  area,  and  the  further  planting 
of  tens  of  millions  of  acres  on  the  west  half,  or  the  arid  or 
semi-arid  sections.  The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  is 
well  nigh  appalling,  yet  the  results  will  pay. 

We  are  consuming  three  cr  four  times  as  much  wood  as  we  are 
raising,  but,  under  conservative  management  of  existing 
growths  and  future  planting  it  is  thought  possible  by  govern- 
ment experts  that  our  national  forests  may  be  made  to  meet 
the  larger  demands  of  an  increased  population,  and  further- 
more, Gifford  Pinchot  believes,  that  in  a  few  years  they  will 
be  self-supporting.  John  Kvelvn  says:  "We  had  better  be 
without  gold  than  without  timber." 

Legislative  enactments  are  a  factor  that  can  greatly  aid 
the  forestry  problem.  Twelve  states  have  laws  providing 
state  Forestry  Commissions  or  State  Foresters.  Scientific 
forestry  does  not  mean  the  continuous  preservation  of  indi- 
vidual trees,  but  merely  their  preservation  until  ready  for 
harvest,  and  the  prevention  of  waste.  The  human  race  is 
not  destroyed  because  the  individual  dies.  Every  individual 
must  die,  but,  the  race  lives  on.  So  every  tree  must  die,  but 
the  forest  will  be  extended  and  multiplied.  The  forest  should 
be  handled  constructively  not  destructively. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  connected  with  tree  growth  is  the 
enormous  loss  occasioned  by  fires.  The  State  of  Washington 
has  lost  more  timber  by  fire  than  has  been  cut  for  manufac- 
ture.   Many  other  states  could  tell  a  similar  story.    A  con- 
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servative  estimate  is,  that  at  least  to%  of  the  output  is  annu- 
ally destroyed  by  fire.  The  methods  adopted  by  the  National 
Government  in  the  Forestry  Reserves  are  such,  that  the 
losses  by  fire  have  been  reduced  to  1-3  of  1  %.  Fire  can  destroy 
in  one  day  what  it  will  take  100  years  to  replace. 

The  forest  management  of  the  past  has  been  paying  too 
many  dividends  out  of  -the  capital  stock;  as  was  said  in 
the  days  of  the  War,  "We  are  robbing  the  cradle  as  well  as 
the  grave."  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  forestry  that  only 
land  not  permanently  suited  to  agriculture,  should  be  used 
for  growing  timber,  and,  it  is  interesting  to  know,  that  such 
land  is  capable  of  producing  very  valuable  timber. 

Intensive  forestry  is  at  its  best  in  Germany  where  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  is  forest.  A  certain  acreage  is  cut  each 
year  and  replanted.  By  the  time  the  whole  forest  is  cut  over, 
the  first  has  a  second  crop  ready  to  harvest. 

National  forests  are  a  safeguard  in  time  of  famine. 

Maine's  Forest  Wealth. 

In  no  previous  decade  of  her  history  has  the  state  of  Maine 
shown  such  uniform  increase  in  valuation  of  property  as  in 
the  past  ten  years.  Of  the  total  area  of  Maine  nearly  one- 
half  is  in  unorganized  townships  of  wild  land,  and  most  of 
the  great  territory  is  an  unbroken  forest.  This  represents 
one  of  the  great  elements  of  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 

Maine  is  indeed  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  this  immensely 
valuable  asset.  Germany  has  shown  that  a  state  possessing 
such  treasure  contains  a  vast  capital  from  which  enormous 
revenue  may  be  drawn.  The  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  total 
area  of  which  is  5,789  English  square  miles,  is  half  covered 
with  forests,  from  which  a  net  profit  of  $2,126,037  was  ob- 
tained last  year.  After  the  state  railway,  the  forests  of  Saxony 
produce  the  highest  revenue,  which  exceeds  the  income  from 
all  other  sources,  taxation  included. 

Similar  results  have  been  achieved  in  other  German  states 
by  systematic  forest  cultivation,  and  less  than  50,000  square 
miles,  or  one-fourth  of  Germany,  yield  annually  the  value 
of  $60,000,000. 

The  Philippines  are  rich  in  forests  containing  48  million  acres 
of  valuable  woods.  Manila  with  its  important  harbor  is  close 
to  the  market  with  a  trade  of  100  million  feet  a  month.  The 
revenue  of  Prussia  is  25,000,000  dollars  a  year  from  the  forest, 
after  it  has  paid  expenses.  This  is  taken  from  the  forest 
reserves.  Norway,  one  of  the  lumber  reservoirs  of  the  world, 
planted  nearly  seven  million  trees  in  1905,  1^2  million  being 
planted  by  school  children  and  young  people.    The  town  of 
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Faleide,  Norway,  has  no  taxes.  During  the  last  30  years  the 
authorities  have  sold  over  5  million  dollars  worth  of  trees  and 
by  judicious  replanting  have  provided  for  a  similar  income 
every  30  years.  In  consequence  there  are  no  taxes.  Local 
railways  and  telephones  are  free  as  well  as  education,  and, 
drinks — upon  the  king's  birthday.  Forest  reserve  began  in 
Switzerland  1,000  years  ago,  and  but  for  thorough  scientific 
service  that  country  would  to-day  be  depopulated.  The  city 
of  Zurich  in  Switzerland  has  owned  a  forest  for  a  thousand 
years.  It  has  been  so  carefully  managed  that  a  definite 
amount  of  timber  has  been  cut  each  year  for  600  years  and  to- 
day it  is  in  better  condition  than  ever  before.  Its  plan  of 
management  has  not  changed  in  all  that  time. 

Mr.  Pinchot,  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  says,  "When 
the  forests  fail  the  fourth  greatest  industry  in  the  country 
will  disappear. " 

In  countries  where  water  sheds  have  been  denuded,  streams 
have  dried  up,  and,  after  reforestation  has  taken  place,  the 
streams  have  been  restored.  The  government  constructs 
reservoirs  in  the  West  to  store  up  water,  and  holds  it  until  the 
reserve  supply  is  greatly  needed.  The  forests  of  the  mountains 
do  the  same  thing,  but,  in  a  different  way.  Lands  denuded 
of  forests,  become  a  curse.  Underneath  the  network  of  root- 
lets, and  the  absorbent  mat  of  decaying  organic  matter,  with 
which  the  forests  protect  their  sloping  hillsides,  is  an  ex- 
tremely washable  soil,  which  is  quickly  discharged  into  the 
streams  after  a  rainfall,  resulting  in  destructive  floods,  then 
low  water,  and  the  failing  of  water  power.  But,  this  is  not 
all,  for  the  channels  fill  and  obstruct  the  deep  water  ways 
finally  rendering  the  harbors  unsuited  for  deep  water  vessels. 
This  has  a  direct  and  serious  effect  upon  the  shipping  industry. 
In  this  way  harbors,  that  formerly  gave  anchorage  and  wharf- 
age to  deep  water  craft,  become  ruined.  This  leads  to  harbor 
improvements  and  dredging  and  requires  national  appro- 
priation of  no  small  amount. 

Prof.  Shaler,  in  1896,  said,  "That  south  of  Pennsylvania, 
there  is  an  aggregate  area  of  not  less  than  three  thousand 
square  miles  where  the  soil  has  been  destroyed  by  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  woods,  and  the  consequent  passage  of 
the  earthy  matter  to  the  lowlands  and  to  the  sea,  and  that  at 
the  rate  it  was  going  on,  over  100  square  miles  of  soil  was 
annually  washed  into  rivers  and  carried  to  the  sea  by  floods. 
This  represents  a  territory  large  enough  to  support  1,000 
people.  As  the  water  shed  of  the  Wachusett  basin  is  no 
square  miles,  you  can  have  a  little  idea  how  large  this  area  is 
that  is  annually  washed  away. 
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The  city  of  Pittsburgh  suffered  great  losses  spring  of  1907 
from  floods,  attributed  to  the  deforestation  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  watersheds.  The  city  contemplates  plant- 
ing two  billion  trees  to  reforest  these  watersheds.  Last 
September  the  damage  occasioned  by  the  floods  in  the  south 
of  France  was  estimated  at  $4,000,000,  but  she,  realizing  the 
value  of  trees,  has  spent  $60,000,000  in  reforestation  as  a 
result  of  the  complete  denudation  of  her  mountain  forests 
in  years  past.  Her  government  furnishes  an  army  of  6,000 
men — foresters,  rangers,  and  keepers,  a  real  army,  subjected 
to  military  discipline,  which  in  case  of  war,  is  turned  from 
the  department  of  agriculture  to  that  of  war.  The  hills  are 
being  replanted  and  artificial  lakes  and  dykes  are  being  con- 
structed. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains  differ  from  other  regions,  be- 
cause they  are  not  of  agricultural  value,  their  usefulness  is 
for  timber  production,  and  in  1906  they  produced  48%  of  the 
hardwoods  of  the  country;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  water 
power  they  produce  is  an  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  textile  industry.  The  proposed  Appalachian  Reserve 
contains  four  million  acres  at  a  cost  of  ten  million  dollars, 
which  was  just  the  damage  estimated  from  the  floods  in  the 
year  1901. 

Sweep  away  the  forests  of  the  south  Appalachian,  and  you 
will  destroy  the  water  power  of  the  south.  This  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  cotton  fabrics  and  menace  foreign  trade, 
and  this  would  destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  South,  not  only 
its  trade,  but,  its  agricultural  industries. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  20  years  the  supply  of  Southern 
pine  will  be  exhausted.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  great 
streams  that  swell  the  present  tide  of  business  activity  will 
be  dried  up.  It  has  been  conservatively  estimated,  that  the 
streams  from  the  Appalachian  region  have  more  than  3,000,000 
continuous  horsepower,  rendering  that  southern  region  an 
important  advantage  over  any  similar  area  of  the  union. 

The  forests  in  the  White  Mountains  more  directly  affect 
us  and  we  should  be  eager  to  have  them  become  a  part  of  the 
government  reservations.  They  cover  over  800,000  acres, 
and  nearly  a  thousand  brooks  rise  in  these  mountains,  flowing 
into  the  Androscoggin,  Connecticut,  Merrimac  and  Saco,  and 
these  rivers  furnish  the  power  for  a  good  share  of  industrial 
New  England.  The  Merrimac  River,  only  no  miles  long, 
turns  more  spindles  and  furnishes  employment  to  more  people, 
than  any  other  river  on  the  earth,  and  this  power  depends  on 
the  continuity  of  the  water  which  comes  from  the  great  water 
shed  in  the  White  Mountain  region. 
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The  sanitary  value  of  trees  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
foliage  inhales  carbonic  acid,  and  exhales  oxygen,  purifying 
it  for  all  animal  life.  As  a  result,  the  diseases  incidental  to 
heat,  are  less  prevalent  in  streets  where  there  are  large  trees. 
The  leaves  also  absorb  the  poisonous  gases  generated  by  the 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  hot  weather. 
While  opinions  vary  regarding  trees  affecting  rainfall,  all  agree 
that  trees  conserve  moisture  and  benefit  the  climate.  They 
give  forth  moisture  also,  for  we  are  told  that  the  average  oak 
tree,  in  its  five  active  months,  evaporates  about  187  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  The  Eucalyptus  trees  have  drained  swamps, 
removing  miasma  and  improving  the  climate.  In  the  forests 
it  is  cooler  during  the  day  and  warmer  during  the  night  than 
in  the  open.  These  conditions  aid  in  equalizing  the  tempera- 
ture and  produce  beneficial  results.  In  winter,  the  trees 
actually  radiate  warmth.  The  following  resolution  was 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  So- 
ciety 

Resolved,  That  one  of  the  most  effective  means  for  mitigat- 
ing the  intense  heat  of  the  summer  months,  and  the  diminish- 
ing the  death  rate  among  children,  is  the  cultivation  of  an 
adequate  number  of  trees  in  the  streets.  A  bill  was  also  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature,  in  1899,  to  put  the  care  of  the  street 
trees  of  New  York  city  in  charge  of  the  park  commissioners. 
It  was  drawn  by  a  physician,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  was  introduced  as  a  merely  sanitary  measure. 
Holmes,  in  his  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  says,  "When- 
ever we  plant  a  tree,  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  make  our 
planet  a  more  wholesome  and  happier  dwelling  place  for  those 
who  come  after  us,  if  not  for  ourselves."  Emerson  says, 
"In  the  woods  is  perpetual  youth."  The  White  Mountains 
supply  a  tonic  force  to  New  England.  New  Hampshire  de- 
rives a  revenue  of  7^  million  dollars  annually  from  visitors. 
2,500,000  people,  a  goodly  proportion  of  whom  are  attracted 
by  the  forests,  visit  Maine  annually.  If  each  one  spends 
$10.00,  the  revenue  would  equal  $25,000,000.  Add  to  this 
the  yield  from  wood  pulp  and  lumber,  and  we  see  plainly  the 
value  of  trees  to  the  State  of  Maine  alone. 

^Esthetic. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  when  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
beautiful.  The  public  areas  and  private  estates  are  receiving 
care  in  laying  out,  to  produce  artistic  and  pleasing  effects. 
This  treatment  may  be  called  aesthetic  forestry.  The  nation, 
the  states,  the  cities  and  the  towns  are  each  doing  their  part 
to  make  our  land  more  beautiful.    Among  the  national  parks, 
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the  Yellowstone,  with  its  two  million  acres,  is  the  largest,  but 
the  Yosemite  and  Grand  Canon  are  also  of  great  size.  New 
York  with  its  national  park  on  either  side  of  the  Hudson  well 
preserves  the  Highlands.  The  Metropolitan  Park  System 
of  Boston  is  a  great  example  of  what  is  being  done  to  beautify 
the  eastern  part  of  our  State.  Its  numerous  reservations  and 
connecting  boulevards  make  that  whole  section  one  of  great 
attractiveness. 

Essex  Park  system  in  New  Jersey  is  another  admirable  work 
along  this  line.  Fairmount  Park,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Prospect 
Park,  of  Brooklyn  are  beautiful  spots.  Our  state  highway 
commission  has  during  the  past  years  planted  12,000  trees 
along  the  roadsides  of  the  state  roads,  they  have  also  thinned 
out  native  growth  for  the  development  of  the  better  trees  and 
shrubs.  While  this  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  roadside, 
it  has  also  been  found,  that  shade  conserves  the  moisture  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
roads. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  also  taking  up  the  matter 
of  street  planting.  In  our  own  state  the  highway  commission 
has  control  of  all  trees  within  the  location  of  the  state  roads. 
On  other  roads  or  streets  the  tree  wardens  have  full  care  and 
control  of  all  public  shade  trees  in  the  towns,  and  according 
to  the  statutes,  if  they  deem  it  expedient,  they  can  plant  shade 
trees  upon  adjoining  land  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  20  ft. 
from  said  public  ways,  for  the  purpose  of  shading  or  orna- 
menting the  same;  provided,  however,  that  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  owner  of  such  land  shall  first  be  obtained. 

Maine,  the  Pine  Tree  State,  like  other  states,  has  suffered 
defacement  by  clean  cutting  of  trees  from  woodlands  clear  up 
to  the  wagon  tracks  in  bordering  roads.  She  has  passed  an 
act  to  preserve  trees  abutting  public  highways  and  other 
places.  The  officers  of  a  city  or  town  have  authority  to  take, 
by  eminent  domain,  five  rod  strips  running  along  any  public 
way,  or,  located  on  uplands  adjoining  any  navigable  river,  or 
any  body  of  water,  and  hold  this  for  park  purposes.  The 
public  does  not  acquire  a  fee  title  and  the  owner  can  continue 
to  use  the  land  in  any  way  consistent  with  the  preservation 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  beauty  of  the  large  cities  of  the  world  is  dependent  on 
the  beauty  of  trees.  The  charms  of  Paris  are  due  to  her 
broad  tree-lined  boulevards.  Berlin  boasts  of  her  far-famed 
street  of  Lindens.  The  beauty  of  New  York  is  her  Central 
Park  with  its  tree  shaded  walks  and  drives.  But  of  all  Amer- 
ican cities  the  one  which  is  universally  awarded  the  palm  for 
beauty  is  Washington  the  capital  of  our  nation,  with  its 
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100,000  beautiful  trees.  The  names  Elm  City  and  Forest 
City  show  the  value  trees  have  been  to  those  places. 

Numerous  village  improvement  societies  have  done  much 
in  the  way  of  beautifying  cities  and  towns  by  the  planting 
of  trees.  The  Laurel  Hill  Association,  of  Stockbridge,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  societies  to  do  this  work  and  they  planted 
400  the  first  year.  The  Brooklyn  Tree  Planting  Association 
is  another  one  that  has  a  reputation  of  doing  efficient  work. 

The  Kew  Gardens,  near  London,  probably  contain  the  larg- 
est variety  of  collected  trees  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  it  is 
evidently  the  oldest  collection  used  for  study.  What  the 
Kew  Gardens  are  to  the  old  world,  the  Arnold  Arboretum  is 
to  our  country.  This  is  managed  jointly  by  the  City  of 
Boston  and  Harvard  College  and  is  a  part  of  the  Park  System. 
In  1882,  the  city  took  the  land  by  eminent  domain,  and  leased 
it  to  Harvard  College  for  1,000  years,  at  a  rental  of  $1.00  per 
year,  with  the  privilege  of  renewing  the  lease.  Here  you  will 
find  a  large  variety  of  trees,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen, 
and  it  is  intended  to  have  everything  that  can  be  grown  in 
this  climate.  As  they  are  arranged  in  botanical  order  and 
carefully  labelled,  it  is  well  worth  a  visit  by  any  one  interested 
in  trees. 

Fruit  Trees. 

Fruit  trees  are  certainly  a  valuable  asset  in  our  national 
wealth,  and  their  products  run  well  into  the  millions.  We 
of  the  East,  would  perhaps  consider  the  apple,  the  most  staple 
fruit,  but,  if  we  continue  to  neglect  the  apple  trees,  as  we  have 
our  forests,  they  will  soon  be  gone.  With  all  the  imported 
pests  to  conquer,  it  is  quite  a  fight  to  save  the  trees,  but,  it 
can  be  done,  and  the  scientific  method  of  fruit  growing  to-day 
is  a  grand  one.  The  people  of  Oregon  are  giving  to  the  world 
examples  in  apple  growing,  that  are  marvellous.  To  be  sure, 
they  have  a  climate  like  the  south  of  France,  but,  they  do 
not  leave  all  to  the  climate.  Everything  is  done  to  produce 
specimens  that  adorn  the  fruit  stores.  They  grow  Baldwins, 
Spitzenbergs,  Yellow  Newtons,  Ben  Davis,  and  Gravensteins. 
These  Hood  River  Valley  fruits  are  famous.  Nova  Scotia, 
Maine,  and  New  York  also  grow  fine  apples.  Around  Boston 
and  Worcester  pears  were  for  many  years  largely  grown,  but 
now,  most  of  them  are  produced  at  a  greater  distance.  Cher- 
ries, plums,  and  peaches  were  plenty  here  years  ago,  but 
California  and  Florida  supply  the  markets  to-day.  They 
also  send  the  oranges  and  grape  fruit. 

When  we  add  to  our  own  fruits  the  fruits  from  the  tropical 
countries  we  do  not  want  for  good  things  that  the  trees  furnish 
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us.  They  give  us  also  nuts.  Improved  varieties  are  now 
being  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

,  Game. 

Our  sporting  friends  would  feel  slighted  if  we  did  not  say 
a  word  for  the  game,  that  could  not  live  without  the  trees. 
We  are  told  that  in  very  early  times  the  forest  was  preserved 
for  the  game  it  contained.  Forestry  then,  meant  the  art  of 
hunting,  and  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  care  of  trees.  Even 
the  word  forest,  which  means  out  of  doors,  was  thought  in 
England  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  place  given 
up  to  wild  animals  for  rest.  Game  is  more  abundant  and 
better  cared  for  in  our  national  forests,  because  it  is  looked 
after  by  forest  officials. 

Birds. 

The  trees  are  the  home  of  the  birds.  I  recently  perused 
a  bird  book  and  (each  seems  to  have  its  favorite  tree  and  a 
position  either  high  or  low)  almost  every  picture  had  the  nest 
in  a  tree  or  bush.  The  birds  are  a  great  help  to  the  horticul- 
turist, and,  with  their  prodigious  appetites,  devour  millions  of 
insects.  A  young  robin  will  eat  in  a  day  50  to  70  cut-worms 
and  earth-worms.  In  an  experiment  to  see  how  many  they 
could  eat,  one  was  given  165  cut- worms,  or  an  amount  nearly 
twice  its  own  weight.  The  bird  anatomy  is  such  that  they 
require  and  have  the  power  to  consume  immense  quantities. 
In  the  clearing  away  of  the  forests  we  have  disturbed  nature's 
balance  and  as  a  result  birds  have  decreased  and  insects 
have  increased.  When  we  realize  that  the  damage  done  to 
crops  by  insects  represents  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  our  government,  including  that  of  pensions,  the 
reforesting  of  denuded  areas  becomes  a  vital  question  and  one 
of  great  economic  value. 

Historic. 

Trees  are  the  oldest  living  things  in  either  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom.  Their  advent  into  the  world's  history 
antedates  that  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Bible.  The  first  notice 
we  have  of  historic  trees  is  in  the  sacred  writings,  where  the 
tree  of  knowledge  is  spoken  of.  It  is  very  evident  that  Sol- 
omon collected  trees,  for  he  had  orchards  of  fruit  trees,  trees 
bearing  spices,  and  cedar  trees. 

In  oriental  times,  large  trees  were  used  as  places  for  meeting 
under,  as  they  are  to  some  extent  to-day.  Pliny  says,  "In 
old  times  trees  were  the  very  temples  of  the  gods,  and  the 
simple  peasants  of  the  country  consecrated  to  one  god  or 
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another  the  goodliest  and  fairest  trees. ' '  The  great,  mighty 
Oak  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  the  Laurel  to  Apollo,  the 
Olive  to  Minerva,  the  Myrtle  to  Venus,  and  the  Poplar  to 
Hercules. 

Before  the  glacial  period,  the  Sequoia  family  flourished  in 
the  temperate  zones  of  three  continents.  After  the  glacial 
period,  but  two  species,  the  Big  Tree  and  Redwood  survived, 
the  Calaveras  grove  being  one  of  the  most  celebrated.  The 
largest  trees  in  the  world  are  not  as  usually  supposed  the  Red- 
woods of  California,  but,  the  Australian  Gums  or  Eucalyptus, 
some  of  them  as  high  as  the  pyramids.  The  tallest  of  the 
California  giants,  still  standing,  is  not  over  330  ft.  in  height, 
while  a  gum  tree  has  measured  520  ft.  The  redwoods  are 
more  valuable  trees  than  the  gums. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  a  specimen 
taken  from  a  tree  growing  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  ft.,  300  ft. 
tall,  entirely  free  of  branches  for  nearly  200  ft.  It  is  90  ft. 
in  circumference  at  the  ground  and  62  ft.  in  circumference 
8  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  tree  was  nearly  1,000  years  old 
when  Columbus  discovered  America.  In  the  cross  section 
of  this  tree  the  rings  which  denote  the  yearly  growth  have 
been  marked  with  little  cards  denoting  great  events  in  the 
world's  history.  They  begin  with  Justinian,  emperor  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  East,  and  close  with  Benjamin  Harrison, 
president  of  the  United  States.  John  Muir,  naturalist,  says, 
"I  never  saw  a  big  tree  Sequoia  that  had  died  a  natural  death, 
barring  accidents.  They  seem  to  be  immortal."  Before  the 
forests  of  Lebanon  were  destroyed,  Palestine  supported  in 
affluence  10,000,000  people.  Syria  once  maintained  a  mul- 
titude of  prosperous  towns  and  cities.  Babylon,  once  capital 
of  the  world,  is  a  heap,  Nineveh  and  Carthage,  once  equipped 
by  generous  nature,  are  wastes.  Other  causes  may  have 
entered  into  the  result,  but,  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
were  enough  to  transform  the  land  that  once  flowed  with 
milk  and  honey  into  a  desert.  The  destruction  of  Syria's 
forests,  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  her  soil  and  the 
decay  of  her  industries,  brought  ruin  to  her  towns.  The  wealth 
of  the  ancient  Syria  consisted  of  her  olive-yards  and  vineyards. 
The  grapes  were  of  a  high  quality  Among  these  ruined  towns 
remains  of  wine  presses  and  oil  mills  of  great  size  and  numbers 
testify  to  the  once  prolific  land.  Southern  Tunis,  once 
clothed  with  trees  and  grass,  with  water  in  abundance,  is  now 
buried  under  the  shroud  of  the  desert  owing  to  the  Arabian 
Conquest  destroying  all  the  trees 

The  Gelanos  Oak,  near  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  England, 
was  felled  in  1810  and  contained  2,500  cubic  feet  of  timber, 
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and  6  tons  of  bark.  It  took  five  men  twenty  days  to  strip 
the  bark  and  fell  the  tree,  and  then  two  men  six  days  a  week 
for  five  months  to  cut  it  up.  The  bark  sold  for  $1,000  and 
the  timber  for  $2,000.  A  wagon  load  of  satin  wood,  worth 
$75,000,  was  recently  delivered  to  a  furniture  manufactory 
in  England.  It  was  cut  for  veneer  work,  16  sheets  to  the 
inch. 

In  the  Forestry  Building  of  the  World's  Fair  in  1893,  was 
a  walnut  log  nearly  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  estimated  to  be 
1,000  years  old.  At  this  same  Fair  was  also  exhibited,  a 
house  20  ft.  square,  the  four  walls  and  roof  of  which,  together 
with  doors  and  casements,  were  made  of  timber  cut  from  a 
single  oak. 

Dryden  says  of  the  English  Oak,  "Three  centuries  he  grows 
and  three  he  stays  supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays." 
About  five  years  ago  there  were  sold  in  Liverpool  two  logs 
of  African  mahogany,  which  between  them  composed  the 
trunk  of  one  tree,  for  the  sum  of  $7,680.  An  American  lumber- 
man paid  several  hundred  pounds  for  one  log,  and  cut  it  up 
into  veneers  that  sold  for  $11,000;  this  is  probably  the  record 
price  ever  realized  from  the  lumber  of  a  single  tree. 

The  Dragon  tree  of  the  Canaries  has  attained  the  greatest 
known  age,  that  of  6,000  years;  the  Baobab  tree  of  Africa 
5,000,  the  Oriental  Plane  of  Europe  and  Asia  4,000;  the 
Eastern  Cypress  and  European  Yew  3,000  years  and  the  Euro- 
pean Chestnuts  and  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  2,000. 

The  Powhatan  Oak,  said  to  be  a  vigorous  tree  at  the  time 
of  the  landing  of  the  first  English  settlers  in  Jamestown,  is 
called  The  Mighty  Monarch  of  the  Forest.  Beneath  its 
spreading  limbs  three  centuries  ago  Powhatan  assembled 
with  the  leaders  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  over  whom  he  ruled, 
and  perchance,  beneath  this  very  tree,  Pocahontas  whiled 
away  her  childhood  hours. 

In  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  Mall  at  Washington  are 
many  historic  trees.  One  of  the  features  at  the  late  George  W. 
Child's  place  at  Byrn  Mawr,  is,  that  many  of  the  trees  about 
the  estate  have  been  planted  by  distinguished  guests,  afford- 
ing pleasant  memories  to  host  and  guests.  One  of  the  earliest 
tree  planting  efforts  in  Massachusetts  was  started  in  Brook- 
field,  in  1783,  when  there  was  planted  on  either  side  of  the 
thoroughfare  for  nearly  three  miles  east  and  west,  a  row  of 
elms.  These  elms  commemorate  the  Treaty  of  Peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  terminated 
the  Revolutionary  War.  A  portion  of  these  trees  are  seen 
to-day,  but,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  location  of  a  part  of  the 
road,  many  of  them  are  not  observed  by  the  travelling  public. 
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150  years  ago  in  the  great  naval  battles  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  War  of  1812,  many  of  the  spars  for  the  ships  for  those 
navies  were  furnished  from  the  New  Hampshire  hills.  Those 
New  Hampshire  hills  have  n't  furnished  a  spar  big  enough 
for  a  foremast  of  a  schooner  in  the  last  five  years.  Ships 
were  formerly  built  in  nearly  every  town  on  Cape  Cod,  from 
native  grown  timber,  the  last  one  being  built  in  East  Dennis 
in  1830,  the  timber  being  cut  in  Truro.  From  18 15  to  1864 
shipbuilding  was  an  important  industry  on  the  Cape. 

The  famous  Charter  Oak,  in  which  the  charter  of  Connecti- 
cut was  said  to  have  been  hidden  at  the  time  when  Gov.  Andros 
went  to  Hartford  with  a  body  of  troops  to  get  it,  stood  in  what 
is  now  Charter  Oak  Place.  Hartford.  It  was  blown  down  in 
1856.  The  spot  is  marked  by  a  marble  tablet.  A  descendant 
of  this  historic  tree  is  now  growing  in  our  Central  Park,  at 
Clinton. 

The  Washington  Elm,  in  Cambridge,  marks  the  spot  where 
Washington  took  command  of  the  army,  July  3,  1775. 

Of  The  Waverley  Oaks,  consisting  of  25  White  Oaks  1,000 
years  old,  Agassiz  said,  "No  trees  on  the  western  continent 
have  attained  greater  age  than  these."  In  the  village  of 
Oxford  there  are  three  white  oaks,  known  as  the  Huguenot 
Oaks,  where  a  band  of  Huguenots  200  years  ago,  founded  a 
settlement,  but,  were  later  driven  away  by  the  Indians. 

There  are  many  notable  specimens  in  Worcester  County 
of  chestnuts,  buttonwoods,  and  oaks,  which  have  attained 
a  great  size.  A  buttonwood  at  Sunderland  is  no  feet  high. 
Many  of  you  have  seen  the  two  large  white  oaks  at  Sudbury, 
near  the  Wayside  Inn,  as  well  as  the  interesting  twin  oaks 
at  Pratt's  Junction. 

Every  town  has  its  elm.  Among  the  largest  elms  in  New 
England  are  the  Lancaster  Elm,  the  Elm  at  Hatfield,  the  large 
tree  at  Warren,  N.  H.,  which  has  a  spread  of  200  ft.,  the  Duns- 
more  Elm  at  Lunenburg,  the  Dexter  Elm  at  Maiden,  the 
great  Bolton  Elm,  and  those  of  Conway  and  Hopkinton, 
N.  H.,  and  Johnston,  R.  I. 

Finale. 

Four  centuries  ago  there  lived  in  France  one  Bernard 
Palissy,  famous  in  history  as  the  "Potter  of  the  Tuilleries, " 
and  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  that  the  world  has 
ever  produced.  He  said  of  forestry,  "When  the  forests  shall 
be  cut,  all  arts  shall  cease,  and  they  who  practise  them  shall 
be  driven  out  to  eat  grass  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  I  have  divers  times  thought  to  set  down 
in  writing  the  arts  that  shall  perish  when  there  shall  be  no 
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more  wood,  but.  when  I  had  written  down  a  great  number, 
I  did  perceive  that  there  could  be  no  end  of  my  writing,  and, 
having  diligently  considered,  I  found  there  was  not  any  which 
could  be  followed  without  wood."  In  the  words  of  another 
I  would  not  say  to  man:  "Forbear  to  use  the  things  God 
putteth  here. "  I  would  not  say  to  man:  "Restrain  thy  wish 
for  wealth,  thy  greed  for  gain."  But,  rather  would  I  say  to 
man:  "Use  its  fruition  of  a  plan:  take  then  these  gifts  God 
giveth  thee,  the  golden  fruit,  the  mighty  tree,  all  things 
pleasant  the  fields  produce,  and  render  them  to  proper  use :  and 
in  return,  one  thing  I  ask,  one  simple,  easy,  proper  task: 
That  which  from  nature  you  efface,  with  its  own  seedling 
life  replace. " 


Thursday,  February  4,  1909. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  ROADS. 

By  Hon.  Harold  Parker,  Chairman  Highway  Commis- 
sion, Lancaster. 

No  doubt  the  condition  of  roads  means  much  to  members 
of  this  society.  It  is  of  as  much  importance  to  you  as  to  any 
other  body  of  men  that  roads  should  be  well  made  and  main- 
tained in  good  condition.  Since  colonial  days  the  roads  of 
the  United  States  have  been  practically  neglected.  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  first  state  in  the  union  to  recognize  that 
good  roads  were  an  economic  matter  and  about  every  state 
in  the  union  has  since  followed  its  example.  You  must  know 
how  important  a  matter  this  is  when  in  Massachusetts  we 
spend  from  $500,000  to  $700,000  a  year.  To  learn  how  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  stand  this  expense  with  equanimity 
persons  from  California,  Texas,  Maine  and  other  states,  as 
well  as  officials  from  the  United  States  commission,  have  been 
to  Massachusetts  to  learn  how  all  this  has  been  brought  about. 

The  late  Gov.  William  E.  Russell  appointed  a  commission 
to  make  a  careful  investigation  of  the  roads  of  Massachusetts, 
of  the  best  material  for  road  building  and  of  its  accessibility. 
The  work  of  the  commission  is  to  make  special  examinations 
of  conditions  and  the  nature  of  traffic  over  the  roads.  Every 
foot  of  the  ground  is  gone  over  carefully.  The  stone  avail- 
able for  road  building  is  noted.  All  of  these  things  is  embodied 
in  a  report  with  recommendations.  This  investigation  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  make  a  just  use  of  appropriations  and  to 
make  the  proper  outlay. 

Reports  show  that  to  the  cost  of  travelling  over  2,151,000 
miles  of  roads  in  the  United  States,  over  good  stone  made 
roads,  is  eight  cents  a  mile;  over  poorly  made  roads,  15  cents 
a  mile;  over  ordinary  dirt  made  roads,  29  cents  a  mile;  and 
over  dry  sand  roads  64  cents  a  mile.  But  7  per  cent,  of  the 
roads  of  the  United  States  are  improved  and  up  to  date  roads, 
while  93  per  cent,  are  in  poor  condition.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  miglit  be  saved  annually  by  proper 
roads. 

Farmers  will  tell  you  that  they  can  draw  two  or  three  times 
as  great  a  load  over  the  state  roads  as  over  the  unimproved 
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roads,  with  the  same  number  of  horses.  The  state  roads 
built  by  the  highway  commission  have  enabled  the  market 
gardeners  to  come  to  Boston  from  over  a  territory  extending 
30  miles  outside  of  the  city. 

The  commission  also  considered  the  need  of  a  state  highway 
commission  and  recommended  that  2,500  miles  of  state  high- 
way be  built  and  of  this  800  miles  have  already  been  con- 
structed. The  matter  was  laid  before  the  general  court, 
with  the  result  that  the  present  commission  on  highways 
was  created,  and  in  the  period  since  its  creation  nearly 
$9,000,000  have  been  expended. 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  annually  expended  for 
construction  and  $400,000  for  maintenance.  The  expendi- 
ture for  the  last  year  amounted  to  over  $1,000,000.  The 
results  have  been  gratifying  in  the  extreme,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  building  of  state  roads  there  are  now  no  abandoned 
farms  on  the  state  highways.  In  addition  to  these  expendi- 
tures we  also  expend  $75,000  a  year  on  town  roads.  This  goes 
for  building  and  for  showing  how  roads  should  be  constructed. 
I  invariably  find  that  those  in  charge  of  these  town  roads 
claim  that  they  know  more  about  the  matter  than  I  do  or  the 
engineers  of  15  years'  experience  do  about  the  building  of 
roads.  I  think  that  such  men  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
If  I  had  such  men  among  my  engineers  I  would  quickly  find 
that  they  were  no  longer  useful  to  me. 

The  purpose  of  the  state  road  is  not  to  enable  persons  to 
go  from  one  state  to  another  but  to  go  from  town  to  town, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  main  state  road  is  to  take  in  as  many 
towns  as  possible.  We  have  a  state  road  extending  direct 
from  Boston  to  Springfield  and  from  there  to  Lee  in  almost 
unbroken  line;  from  Lee  to  Pittsfield  and  from  Pittsfield  to 
the  state  line. 

The  question  of  raising  money  for  state  roads  is  the  prin- 
cipal one  in  Massachusetts,  as  it  is  in  all  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries. *  Reports  boiled  down  show  that  there  are  three  im- 
portant questions  to  be  considered.  First,  main  lines  of 
thoroughfare ;  second,  country  roads  and  third,  town  or  village 
roads. 

I  recently  went  abroad  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
roads  of  Europe  and  visited  Paris  when  there  was  a  world's 
fair  congress  called  by  the  government  to  consider  the  road 
problem  and  to  learn  the  most  approved  methods  of  road 
building.  France  wanted  to  learn  the  ideas  of  the  road 
builders  of  the  other  countries  to  find  out  what  process  was 
to  be  recommended  to  meet  the  damage  done  by  automobiles. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  Macadam  were  so  complete 
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that  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  his  ideas  of  road  building. 
The  only  difference  is  that  we  now  have  to  trea_  _e  surface 
in  a  different  manner  than  he  recommended.  This  is  on 
account  of  the  destructive  work  of  automobile  tires,  and  a 
layer  of  tar  was  recommended. 

I  rode  over  Ireland  in  an  automobile  and  learned  that  the 
roads  there  are  constructed  of  a  soft  limestone  that  may  be 
broken  into  small  pieces  and  the  rolling  traffic  grinds  the  stone 
to  a  powder  which  becomes  bedded  down  until  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  automobile  tires.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  roads 
of  England.  While  we  have  been  spending  $100  per  mile  to 
construct  state  roads  they  spend  $300  for  the  same  purpose 
in  England,  while  France  expends  about  the  same  amount. 
At  present  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  this  in  Massa- 
chusetts but  the  agitation  for  better  highways  will  bring 
this  in  time. 

France  has  100,000  miles  of  state  highway  and  of  this  one- 
third  is  cared  for  by  the  national  government.  They  have 
a  school  in  France  for  road  building  and  men  in  charge  of  the 
roads  are  promoted  as  are  men  in  the  army.  Men  who  work 
as  laborers  on  the  roads  are  selected  for  their  fitness  and  they 
have  life  jobs.  They  take  better  care  of  the  roads  in  these 
countries  than  we  do  and  the  gutters  are  maintained  and 
kept  open,  and  clean.  All  of  these  things  should  demand 
your  attention  when  electing  members  to  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Parker  exhibited  a  map  of  state  highways  in  Massa- 
chusetts showing  various  roads. 

The  800  miles  already  built  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmers 
as  it  enables  them  to  bring  produce  to  the  markets,  but  we 
find  that  the  better  the  roads  the  faster  the  automobile  will 
go  and  the  sooner  they  will  tear  it  up.  This  is  an  objection. 
Just  as  soon  as  a  state  road  is  completed  it  becomes  a  highway 
for  the  autos.  The  state  roads  are  their  recognized  routes 
through  the  state.  Traffic  increases  over  improved  roads  ten- 
fold and  in  planning  roads  we  have  to  consider  this. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  roads  is  a  serious  one.  We 
find  in  most  communities  where  we  have  completed  a  road 
they  let  it  go  to  the  dogs.  We  find  that  the  first  cost  of  build- 
ing is  but  the  first  step.  The  care  of  the  roads  is  even  more 
important.  The  first  cost  is  $100  a  year.  The  cost  for  main- 
tenance is  $300.  For  new  construction  we  expend  $500,000 
a  year.  When  the  2,500  miles  contemplated  have  been  com- 
pleted the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  from  $600,000  to 
$700,000  a  year.  This  must  be  raised  by  appropriations; 
the  original  cost  comes  from  state  bounties. 


Thursday,  February  11,  1909. 


CONFERENCE  OF  VEGETABLE  GROWING. 
By  Herbert  R.  Kinney. 

Mr.  Kinney  spoke  of  the  conditions  of  the  market  and  the 
principal  crops.  Herbert  A.  Cook  described  his  method  of 
growing  Tomato  plants  and  handling  the  crop.  David  Fiske 
explained  how  he  usually  produced  the  Sweet  Corn  that  he 
exhibited  so  early  and  fine  by  heavily  manuring  the  land  and 
fertilizing  in  the  hill  and  just  covering  the  seed  with  his  foot; 
after  it  gets  to  growing  keep  thoroughly  hoed. 

A.  S.  Wolfe  and  Asa  W.  Ward  described  their  methods  of 
growing  and  handling  Celery. 

J  Frank  Record  on  Cauliflower. 

Charles  Greenwood  on  Spinach. 

Potato  Growing  was  considered  by  Elliott  Moore  and  was 
generally  discussed.  The  advantage  of  cut  or  whole  seed 
seemed  a  large  difference  of  opinion. 

Bug  Death  and  Bordeaux  Mixture  were  discussed. 

Simon  E.  Fisher  explained  his  methods  of  producing  such 
fine  squashes  as  he  usually  exhibited.  Inquiries  were  made 
if  he  used  milk.  He  had  no  experience.  None  of  the  others 
had  tried  it.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  general  with  much  interest  in  the  various  sub- 
jects. 

There  were  many  others  present  that  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 


Saturday,  February  13,  1909. 


CHILDREN'S  MEETING. 

Miscellaneous  Entertainment,  and  Edward  Avis, 

The  Bird  Mimicker  and  Violinist. 

President  Rice  welcomed  over  300  children.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ellis  presided  at  the  piano.  Miss  Mildred  Ellis  gave  several 
violon  solos.  Runo  Lawrin  told  how  to  make  a  garden. 
Sumner  Chamberlain,  a  reading;  Nora  McCann,  a  reading; 
William  Duane,  Mayor  of  the  Garden  City  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  their  work  at  South  Worcester;  Mrs.  Ben  M. 
Chamberlain  and  her  children,  Sumner  C.  and  Rena,  gave 
a  vocal  trio. 

This  meeting  was  in  charge  of  Secretary  Hixon  who  told 
some  interesting  stories  of  children's  work;  and  previous  to 
the  meeting,  with  President  Rice,  entertained  at  dinner  those 
that  took  part,  about  25. 

The  children  were  much  pleased. 

Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floody  gave  some  interesting  accounts 
of  the  Mission  and  Garden  City  work  at  South  Worcester. 

Edward  Avis  gave  some  very  interesting  and  charming 
bird  mimics  and  violin  solos  which  pleased  the  children  im- 
mensely. 


Thursday,  February  18,  1909. 


Worcester  Bee  Keepers'  Association. 

Morning  Session  at  Clark  University  and  Dinner  at  the  University 
Restaurant.    Afternoon  Session  at  the  Library. 

INSECTS  IN  EVERYDAY  LIFE. 
By  Burton  L.  Gates,  Worcester. 

The  house  fly  carries  the  germs  of  typhoid,  the  mosquito 
transmits  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  as  well  as  leprosy  and  a 
host  of  other  diseases,  while  the  flea  passes  along  the  most 
deadly  of  all  diseases,  the  bubonic  plague.  Fleas,  rats,  cats, 
and  gray  squirrels  are  equally  dangerous,  and  would  have 
tabby  sent  from  the  home  of  man. 

The  cause  for  laziness  also  has  been  discovered  by  the 
United  States  investigators  in  biology.  It  is  a  little  worm 
that  gets  into  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet. 
It  is  known  as  the  hookworm,  and  when  it  gets  to  work  in  a 
man's  system  he  is  no  longer  a  lover  of  work  but  will  sit 
beside  it  and  never  worry. 

The  conservation  of  timber,  the  control  and  utilization  of 
courses,  the  judicious  and  conservative  mining  of  coal,  the 
proper  utilization  of  agricultural  lands  for  the  maximum 
production  of  crops,  are  all  made  present  day  problems,  but 
greater  than  all  of  these  is  the  natural  resource  of  health. 
Without  it  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  others.  When 
public  or  national  health  dies  the  nation  passes,  as  has  happened 
time  and  time  again,  in  ancient  times.  For  centuries  people 
have  considered  that  the  house  fly,  the  mosquito  and  many 
more  or  less  domestic  insects  are  nuisances.  The  reaction 
against  them  has  been  to  endure  them  as  best  possible.  Lately, 
however,  the  reaction  has  been  toward  the  extinction  of  the 
mosquito,  not  because  it  has  bitten  people  but  because  during 
the  past  few  years  it  has  been  found  guilty  of  spreading 
malaria  and  deadly  diseases.  When  it  was  discovered  that 
the  mosquito  transmitted  malaria,  investigations  were  first 
made  in  Italy  in  a  deadly  swamp  region,  men  went  there  to 
live.  They  protected  themselves  in  houses  of  cloth  and  did 
not  go  out  in  the  night  air;  they  avoided  being  bitten  by 
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mosquitoes  and  escaped  malaria  in  a  region  where  it  had 
been  considered  impossible  for  man  to  live. 

When  the  mosquito  bites  a  man  suffering  from  malaria, 
he  takes  the  germ  into  its  mouth  with  the  blood;  it  is  carried 
to  the  .insect's  stomach  where  it  undergoes  a  development 
from  a  disk-shaped  object  to  a  pointed,  spiked-formed  insect. 
If  the  mosquito  then  bites  a  well  man,  the  malaria  germ  is 
sent  into  his  circulation  and  develops  into  another  formation 
and  attacks  the  red  blood.  It  is  a  larger  disk  in  this  state. 
Yellow  fever  has  been  transmitted  in  the  same  manner.  It 
cannot  be  transmitted  through  the  clothing  or  by  contact 
with  the  sufferers  from  the  disease,  except  through  the  medi- 
cine of  a  mosquito.  This  was  demonstrated  in  Cuba  by  the 
United  States  officials  making  investigations  and  experi- 
ments. The  germ  of  yellow  fever  is  not  known.  The  remedy 
is  the  destruction  of  the  mosquito,  and  this  is  done  by  covering 
the  swamps  where  they  hatch  and  breed  with  a  coating  of 
petroleum  oil.  This  plan  has  worked  with  success  in  the 
South  and  Cuba  as  well  as  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The 
mosquito  has  still  another  account  to  settle. — It  has  been 
learned  that  this  insect  transmits  leprosy.  The  mosquito 
lights  on  the  flesh  of  a  person  suffering  from  the  disease  and' 
carries  away  one  of  the  minute  scales  of  the  leper;  it  then 
goes  to  the  body  of  a  healthy  person,  bites  him  and  draws 
blood  and  the  infection  is  established. 

Referring  to  the  spread  of  the  plague,  we  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  widely  scattered  epidemic  of  the  plague,  even 
more  widely  scattered  than  it  was  in  ancient  times.  In  the 
14th  century  England  was  swept  by  the  plague  and  lost 
more  than  one-half  of  its  population;  at  the  same  time  more 
than  28,000,000  people  perished  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  present  epidemic  has  resulted  in  a  harvest  of  8,000,000 
deaths.  In  the  past  14  years  the  plague  has  invaded  nearly 
every  country  in  the  world.  India  was  known  to  have 
4,000,000  cases  in  1907  and  1,200,000  deaths.  The  plague 
invaded  San  Francisco  in  1907,  and  there  were  156  cases 
with  75  deaths.  The  outbreak  threatened  the  whole  west 
coast.  Our  losses  were  not  as  heavy  as  in  other  lands  be- 
cause we  were  there  with  scientific  methods  of  eradication 
and  a  most  threatening  epidemic  of  plague  was  prevented. 

The  precautions  taken  by  the  United  States  officials  under 
the  direction  of  D.  Blue,  were  called  in  to  combat  the  disease. 
They  recognize  that  the  disease  is  carried  about  by  the  flea 
that  makes  its  home  on  the  .  common  rat.  They  went  to 
work  to  fight  the  rat  and  were  successful.  If  the  rat  is  de- 
stroyed, there  is  not  the  slightest  need  of  alarm,  for  the  flea 
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will  perish.  Cats  and  gray  squirrels  have  the  same  kind  of 
fleas  as  rats,  and  their  destruction  must  follow  the  rats' 
extermination. 

It  is  no  little  satisfaction  to  learn  that  one  of  the  most 
recent  discoveries  in  the  scientific  field  is  a  cure  for  laziness. 
The  poor  whites  of  the  South  have  no  longer  an  excuse  for 
idleness.  The  disease,  although  not  transmitted  by  any 
insect,  is  of  interest  because  of  its  uniqueness.  It  is  the 
tropical  hook  worm  that  enters  through  the  foot  of  the  natives 
who  habitually  go  barefooted.  Passing  through  the  foot  the 
parasite  enters  the  blood  and  so  weakens  the  victim  as  to 
make  him  unable  to  work  and  a  fit  subject  for  typhoid  fever 
or  any  other  disease.  The  remedy  for  the  hook  worm,  and 
consequently  for  laziness,  is  to  wear  shoes.  In  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  where  as  high  as  45  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants 
have  the  disease,  it  has  been  reduced  to  15  per  cent.  In  the 
South  it  is  hoped  that  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  disease 
and  its  source  will  so  increase  the  vitality  and  ambitions  of 
the  people,  as  to  greatly  better  there  industry  and  thrift. 

Speaking  of  the  common  house  fly — its  breeding  place  is 
the  manure  pile.  It  transfers  disease  in  many  ways,  by 
carrying  the  germ  on  its  feet  and  body  and  by  eating  the 
disease  germs  and  then  throwing  them  out  on  food  in  its 
excrement.  Fly  specks  often  contain  disease  germs  that  are 
eaten  with  food  and  produce  sickness.  The  germs  of  typhoid 
fever  that  lie  in  filth  from  sewage  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
streams  are  taken  up  by  the  fly  and  borne  about  and  placed  on 
the  food  of  people  to  be  taken  into  their  stomachs.  The  prob- 
lem of  getting  rid  of  the  fly  is  a  serious  one  but  well  worth  the 
time,  for  they  cost  the  nation  millions  in  wages  of  those  who 
are  idle  on  account  of  typhoid  fever,  and  because  $70,000,000 
are  spent  annually  for  screens  which  would  not  be  necessary 
were  the  mosquito  and  fly  nuisances  wiped  out.  If  the  fly 
was  destroyed  the  spread  of  cholera  would  diminish,  for  the 
fly  is  responsible  for  this,  and  the  diseases  of  children  would 
be  reduced.  The  fly  carries  germs  to  the  milk  and  cholera 
and  diarrhoea  follow.  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
death  rate  of  children  who  are  nursed  at  their  mother's 
breasts  is  to  those  who  are  fed  on  bottled  milk,  1  to  25.  The 
fly  transmits  the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  anthrox  plague, 
scepticemia  erysipelas,  and  leprosy.  There  are  other  house- 
hold or  domestic  insects,  all  of  which  have  some  part  on  the 
health  of  the  public.  Nothing  of  their  relation  to  disease  is 
known. 

T  have  always  felt  that  the  cockroach,  which  throngs  in 
all  of  the  Southern  houses,  especially  in  cities,  must  have 
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something  to  do  with  the  spread  of  disease.  It  is  a  filthy 
creature  crawling  over  everything  in  sight.  If  there  is  food 
around,  it  makes  for  that. 

The  bedbug  is  a  biter  and  may  be  responsible  for  various 
diseases.  There  are  other  insects  and  diseases  that  may  be 
but  need  further  investigation. 


February  25,  1909. 

LADIES  DAY  AND  MUSIC. 

By  E.  D.  Hemenway,  Northampton,  General  Secretary 
Home  Culture  Club. 

Illustrated  with  Stereopticon. 

The  musical  programme  was  given  by  a  trio,  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Midgley,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hildreth,  Mrs.  Percy  G.  Forbes.  Solo 
by  Miss  Helen  Mixter,  of  West  Boylston,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Midgley, 
accompanist.  Miss  Ruth  White,  piano  solo.  Solo  by  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Bryam,  accompanied  by  Miss  Louise  E.  Spinney, 
Brockton. 

The  Home  Culture  Society  of  Northampton  was  founded 
20  years  ago  by  George  W.  Cable,  the  author,  who  was  the 
first  president,  and  is  now  president  of  the  society.  The 
society  is  for  the  purpose  that  its  name  implies,  and  it  has 
classes  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  although  the 
different  grades  have  classes  in  French  and  German.  There 
are  193  classes  in  all,  and  the  girls  from  Smith  College  give 
one  hour  each  week  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  classes. 
In  all  there  are  over  500  pupils  taking  courses  in  the  school. 

Some  of  the  pupils  take  as  many  as  10  or  12  hours'  studies 
a  week.  One  feature  of  the  school  is  the  number  of  foreigners 
that  attend.  Some  of  them  are  newly  arrived  in  the  country 
and  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  the  English  language. 

The  first  step  is  to  teach  them  English,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  quickly  they  acquire  sufficient  proficiency  in  the  language 
to  enable  them  to  take  up  other  lines  of  study.  In  fact 
but  one-half  of  those  who  attend  the  school  are  of  American 
birth  and  we  take  in  pupils  from  three  years  up,  there  being 
no  age  limit.  The  classes  are  small  there  being  not  more 
than  three  or  four  in  a  class.  This  we  find  accomplishes 
the  best  results. 

There  are  a  great  many  Polish  attending  the  schools  and 
after  the  first  year  they  generally  take  up  music  in  which 
they  are  very  apt  pupils. 

The  entrance  fee  is  $2  and  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The 
school  starts  in  September  and  a  pupil  can  have  the  advan- 
tages of  30  lessons  on  the  piano  or  violin  for  $1.  Entrance 
for  the  second  year  is  only  $1. 
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It  is  on  but  few  subjects  that  we  charge  an  additional  fee 
for  instruction,  mainly  when  a  musical  instrument  is  used. 
The  membership  fee  pays  for  everything  as  a  rule. 

The  services  of  the  girls  from  Smith  College  are  freely 
given  and  they  are  benefitted  in  it  by  the  experience  they  get 
in  teaching  and  in  aiding  their  studies  in  sociology.  We  have 
paid  experts  from  Columbia  University,  New  York.  We 
have  excellent  classes  in  dressmaking  and  cooking  and  the 
teachers  in  these  are  highly  paid. 

There  are  classes  for  small  children  where  they  are  told 
stories  and  there  is  a  military  drill  for  boys.  Children  under 
12  years  of  age  are  taught  basket  making  by  the  girls  from 
Smith  College  and  they  are  also  taught  to  sew.  These  classes 
serve  to  keep  the  children  off  the  street  at  a  time  when  their 
parents  are  busy  and  cannot  give  them  their  attention. 

Pupils  manifest  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school 
and  some  of  the  boys  are  taking  up  subjects  to  fit  themselves 
for  college  and  others  for  the  civil  service  examinations.  It 
is  really  a  people's  institute  in  every  line  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest. 

The  department  for  summer  work  was  founded  about  10 
years  ago  and  has  done  wonderful  work  in  beautifying  the 
homes  and  grounds  of  Northampton.  There  are  flower  gar- 
dens everywhere,  and  homes  have  lawns  where  formerly  the 
yards  were  in  much  the  same  condition  as  those  in  other 
cities. 

We  have  three  buildings  and  occupy  five  acres  of  land. 
The  summer  school  we  designate  the  Home  Culture  Club. 
We  have  started  a  series  of  competitions  for  the  best  appearing 
yards,  lawns,  gardens  and  home  surroundings,  and  there  are 
500  in  active  competition.  We  run  our  own  nursery  and  the 
people  are  able  to  buy  plants  and  shrubs  at  a  nominal  price, 
10  cents  each.  This  makes  it  inexpensive  for  them  to  make 
improvements  about  their  homes. 

We  teach  members  of  the  club  when  to  plant  and  what  to 
grow  in  their  gardens  and  on  their  lawns  and  give  practical 
suggestions  and  advice  in  laying  out  their  lawns  and  pieces 
of  garden.  Many  children  work  in  our  school  gardens  and 
learn  there  what  to  plant  and  what  to  grow  and  it  is  wonderful 
what  an  impression  it  makes  on  them;  they  go  to  their  homes 
and  at  once  make  preparations  for  a  garden  or  a  lawn.  Chil- 
dren have  ornamented  the  school  grounds,  and  vacant  lots 
in  the  city  have  been  taken  and  where  formerly  used  as  a 
place  for  throwing  cans  and  refuse  are  now  beauty  spots 
during  the  summer  months. 


Thursday,  March  4,  1909. 


RAMBLES  IN  THE  WEST. 
By  Charles  W.  Wood,  Shrewsbury. 

Travel  is  one  of  the  broadest  means  of  education;  it  is  alike 
pleasant  and  instructive;  it  is  infatuating,  and  one  wishes  that 
his  friends  were  with  him.  It  is  difficult  to  repeat  it  or  im- 
press it  upon  another  so  that  he  may  realize  it  or  enjoy  it 
as  the  real  participant.  I  am  going  to  adopt  a  novel  method 
and  ask  you  to  accompany  me  on  my  recent  trip. 

We  have  arrived  in  New  York,  passing  through  Springfield, 
Hartford  and  New  Haven.  New  York  is  familiar  to  the  most 
of  you  but  let  us  look  around  a  moment.  It  is  a  city  built 
upon  an  island  that  a  few  years  ago  was  bought  of  the  Indians 
for  $36.00.  The  city  has  outgrown  the  island  across  the 
East  River,  connected  by  Brooklyn  bridge,  one  of  the  largest 
of  its  kind.  It  is  the  leading  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  Con- 
tinent. No  city  presents  so  many  attractions,  and  when  we 
think  of  the  billions  of  dollars  in  value  and  its  hundreds  of 
buildings  piled  20  and  30  stories  up  in  the  air  we  shudder 
to  think  if  some  disturbance  should  cause  the  island  to  sink. 

Here  is  Wanamaker,  Siegel,  Cooper's,  Allman's  and  Macy's 
retail  dry  goods  dealers  each  employing  more  than  one  thous- 
and clerks.  Wholesale  stores  distributing  goods  all  over  the 
world.  Churches,  theatres,  hotels  that  surpass  anything  in 
the  United  States.  People  rushing  through  the  streets — up 
50,  60  and  70  feet  to  the  elevated,  others  under  ground  to 
find  conveyance  night  and  day. 

Let  us  look  into  the  New  Astor.  We  find  four  stories 
below  the  surface  connected  with  the  subway.  A  look  in 
the  wine  cellar  of  this  hotel — more  than  $100,000  in  stock, 
with  sales  of  $10,000  to  $20,000  per  day,  and  then  over  20 
stories  above  ground  and  employing  500  to  800  people  with 
1,500  to  3,000  as  guests — you  can  imagine  a  modern  hotel. 

In  a  subway  train  we  have  crossed  the  East  River  on  a  ferry, 
back  into  New  York  across  the  Hudson  River  passing  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  system  where  they  have  acquired  property 
for  a  depot  that  cost  over  100  million  dollars.  We  are  now 
on  a  steamer  passing  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  presented  to  the 
American  people  by  the  people  of  France.    Up  the  Hudson 
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we  notice  the  elegant  residences  that  delight  us;  we  pass 
the  Palisades,  West  Point,  our  great  military  institution; 
passing  Poughkeepsie,  under  the  bridge,  we  come  to  a  bend 
in  the  river  where  it  is  narrow  and  wooded,  and  seems  as 
though  you  had  reached  the  end,  but  it  widens  again  and  we 
soon  find  ourselves  at  the  pier  in  Albany.  We  climb  up  State 
Street;  observe  that  stupendous  structure,  the  State  House, 
that  cost  so  much  as  to  even  stagger  the  treasurer  of  New 
York.  We  have  seen  what  they  call  the  White  Elephant  of 
New  York.  We  take  the  Empire  State  train  for  Buffalo — 
during  our  school  days  it  occupied  the  same  position  that 
Chicago  does  to-day.  We  have  been  hurrying  on;  we  find 
ourselves  looking  out  on  the  Falls  of  Niagara;  we  take  the 
cars  on  the  incline,  pass  under  the  Falls;  come  out  and  look 
around  the  Horse  Shoe  Falls;  cross  over  the  bridge,  see  the 
waters  from  the  Canadian  side — our  guide  points  out  the 
Rapids  and  where  Blondin  crossed  on  a  single  wire,  several 
persons  shot  through  the  Falls,  one  woman  in  a  barrel  who 
lived  to  tell  the  tale. 

We  are  now  in  Toronto,  the  leading  city  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion.  This  is  the  week  of  the  Agricultural  Fair.  There 
is  200,000  people  on  the  grounds,  from  all  over  the  world. 
It  was  a  five-days'  fair;  10,000  cattle  and  5,000  horses  are 
on  exhibition.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  fairs  held  in  the 
world. 

We  take  a  train  on  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  and  after 
riding  24  hours,  we  find  ourselves  emerging  from  a  tunnel 
two  miles  long  under  the  St.  Clair  River,  the  Western  Gate- 
way of  Canada,  and  back  into  the  United  States  at  Detroit, 
a  city  of  300,000  people,  large  commercial  interest,  with  a 
wealth  of  beauty  in  situation  and  massive  structures.  Less 
than  a  life  time  ago  this  was  a  trading  post  besieged  by  the 
Indians,  and  many  years  later  General  Harrison,  afterward 
president.,  wrested  it  from  the  English. 

One  thousand  miles  from  home  and  we  are  in  Chicago 
This  side  of  Albany  the  country  is  excellent  soil,  mostly 
level — the  brooks,  rocks,  and  hills  of  New  England  have  been 
absent.  One  of  the  first  things  to  notice  is  the  regularity 
with  which  Chicago  is  laid  out.  We  take  a  car  and  go  as 
far  as  we  can,  so  as  to  get  a  view  of  the  many  buildings. 
Chicago,  like  New  York,  has  found  it  necessary  to  build  up 
in  the  air  and  to  use  elevated  and  subway  roads.  The  store 
of  Marshal  Field  Co.  is  worth  visiting,  employing  1,500  clerks; 
square  after  square  is  occupied,  bridges  over  the  streets. 
A  directory  at  all  the  entrances  is  of  considerable  size.  It 
is  so  indexed  that  you  can  find  at  a  glance  the  direction  neces- 
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sary  to  find  the  article  that  you  may  want.  The  reception 
room  is  nearly  as  large  as  Mechanics  Hall  and  another  room 
as  large,  full  of  bookkeepers  and  typewriters.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  great  stores  of  Chicago. 

Visiting  the  stockyards  you  may  alight  or  remain  in  the 
cars,  viewing  the  entire  plant.  As  you  come  out  you  will 
see  the  day's  receipts  on  the  bulletin.  To-day  we  observe, 
75,000  hogs,  45,000  sheep,  40,000  head  of  beef — and  this  is 
about  an  average.  At  the  office  as  we  step  off  the  car  we  find 
ourselves  near  the  office  of  one  of  the  large  wholesale  con- 
cerns, Swift  &  Co.;  an  agent  in  uniform  will  start  you  on  a 
trip  tliat  will  occupy  two  hours.  You  begin  at  where  the 
cattle  are  driven  in  to  be  slaughtered  and  finish  at  the  great 
refrigerators.  This  concern  employs  4,000  and  150  guides, 
one  standing  at  each  corner  to  direct  you  where  to  go.  When 
you  realize  that  this  is  only  one  of  the  great  concerns  and 
there  are  other  cities  doing  a  like  business — Omaha,  Kansas 
City,  Sioux  City, — you  may  realize  its  magnitude. 

As  we  hurry  away  we  reflect  upon  the  history  of  Chicago: 
less  than  a  100  years  ago  the  Black  Hawk  war  was  raging 
over  this  territory.  In  181 2  the  place  was  beseiged  by  Potta- 
wotomies  and  in  1830  the  population  was  70;  i860,  was  less 
than  Worcester,  now  it  is  nearly  3,000,000. 

We  are  now  on  our  way  to  Milwaukee,  a  city  on  the  western  . 
shore  of  the  lake  where  a  large  amount  of  shipping  is  done. 
We  go  on  through  Wisconsin  noticing  the  absence  of  that 
scenery  which  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  East;  few  or  no 
trees,  ground  level — so  level  that  it  is  impossible  to  build 
cellars.  An  all-night  ride  brings  us  to  the  twin  cities,  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis.  We  have  crossed  the  entire  state 
of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  and  dairy  states. 
There  are  scarcely  any  farm  buildings  protected  by  trees; 
the  railroads  are  protected  by  deep  ditches  and  wire  fences. 

We  take  a  street  car  and  ride  all  over  St.  Paul.  We  were 
amazed  at  its  size  and  apparent  prosperity,  and  charmed 
with  its  appearance,  a  rapidly  growing  city  of  200,000.  Min- 
neapolis— just  across  the  river —  is  similar,  about  the  same 
size.  It  has  a  magnificent  depot.  Changing  cars  let  us 
go  to  Northfield.  There  are  no  street  cars,  we  will  take  a 
carriage  and  drive  in  various  ways,  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
dairying  interest  of  Minnesota;  there  are  no  trees  and  we 
did  n't  see  a  single  brook,  although  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  7,000  lakes  in  the  state.  Northfield  was  made  famous 
by  a  raid  of  the  James  and  Younger  Brothers,  six  in  number, 
who  rode  into  town  and  attempted  to  rob  the  bank  only  to 
have  the  door  of  the  safe  shut  in  their  faces;  they  had  to  be 
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content  with  shooting  at  people  on  the  streets  and  killing  of 
the  assistant  cashier.  The  cashier  was  in  Chicago  that  day. 
This  state  has  83,000  square  miles  and  is  one  of  the  leading 
wheat  producing  states.  We  notice  a  smoke  in  the  distance, 
our  guide  tells  us  that  it  is  a  threshing  mill.  We  find  it  a 
portable  mill  at  work.  The  farmer  has  gathered  the  grain 
all  in  one  stack.  The  mill  was  run  by  steam.  He  had  16 
men  at  work ;  one  was  fireman  who  was  running  the  mill  with 
straw  at  one  end,  four  or  five  men  feeding  in  the  grain;  four 
or  five  at  the  other  end,  bagging  it  up.  We  learned  an  average 
was  about  150  bushels  per  man.  A  striking  contrast  with 
a  New  England  farmer:  two  men  when  I  was  a  boy,  would 
thrash  and  winnow  about  12  bushels.  What  is  true  of  wheat, 
is  true  of  other  grain.  You  will  see  great  stacks  of  straw, 
many  will  never  be  used;  most  of  them  burned  before  spring — 
many  of  these  contain  50  to  1 50  tons.  This  is  true  of  many 
other  states  particularly  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  man 
I  was  talking  with  owns  500  acres,  told  me  the  field  of  25 
acres  upon  which  he  grew  nearly  1,000  bushels  was  ploughed 
by  his  teams  going  back  and  forth  from  work;  most  of  his 
farm  was  beyond,  the  furrows  were  third  of  a  mile;  the  team 
ploughed  four  furrows  each  time — four  in  the  morning,  four 
at  noon  going  to  dinner,  four  back  and  four  at  night — in  6 
or  8  days  the  piece  was  ploughed.  Everything  here  is  done 
with  machinery.  A  day  from  here  we  find  ourself  in  South 
Dakota,  passing  through  great  fields  of  corn,  wheat,  barley, 
rye  and  flax. 

We  stopped  a  little  while  at  Wesington  Springs.  Here  are 
great  elevators;  hundreds  of  heavily  laden  teams  are  pouring 
into  this  little  centre  from  miles  away.  Here  is  the  end  of 
the  railroad;  it  came  here  about  10  years  ago;  not  a  house 
here  then — now  there  is  a  town  of  1,500,  several  churches, 
schools,  seminary,  two  banks,  manufactories,  stables,  hotels 
and  land  offices.  When  the  railroad  came  here  land  was 
worth  $5  per  acre;  it  was  immediately  taken  up  by  brokers, 
moneyed  institutions  and  banks.  They  have  unique  ways  of 
doing  business  and  are  very  enterprising.  The  government 
has  surveyed  most  of  these  Western  States  and  they  are 
divided  into  square  miles  and  while  roads  are  laid  out  they 
are  not  built. 

In  driving  30  miles  out  from  Wesington  Springs  we  were 
able  to  go  in  any  direction  across  the  fields;  no  woods  or 
streams,  comparatively  no  houses  or  fences.  Soon  we  came 
to  a  little  store  20  x  30  feet,  one  story  and  a  half.  Family 
living  upstairs,  and  store  down  stairs.  Near  it  was  a  building 
12  feet  square,  a  pump  and  trough.    We  learned  that  it 
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was  the  centre  of  Templeton.  This -one  merchant  was  post- 
master and  acquiring  a  fortune.  If  we  inquire  the  way  to 
any  place  they  say  go  6  section  west  and  2  south.  Some 
farmers  do  not  need  more  than  an  eight  foot  square  house, 
very  little  use  for  a  barn.  Transportation  is  expensive. 
Tools  and  cattle  are  left  out  in  the  cold  and  heat  and  storm. 
Sometimes  corn  is  used  for  fuel,  when  it  is  low,  and  straw 
for  kindling.  Some  humane  persons  will  build  a  fence  to 
shelter  the  cattle  from  the  bleak  winds.  Haying  is  done  any 
time  in  the  summer;  it  is  cut  and  raked  up  at  the  same  time 
into  windrows.  It  may  remain  for  weeks  before  cold  weather; 
it  is  stacked  up ;  it  is  done  by  horses.  It  is  often  cut  on  govern- 
ment land  and  will  not  cost  more  than  25  to  50  cents  per  ton; 
this  hay  contains  properties  that  will  fatten  cattle  with  the 
use  of  a  very  little  grain. 

You  can  stand  and  look  in  any  direction,  nothing  to  break 
the  vision;  sometimes  a  mere  speck  which  may  be  a  settler's 
house. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  state  is  the  city  of  Mitchell, 
one  of  the  western  cities  that  has  shade  trees.  This  city 
has  good  railroad  facilities.  It  is  a  good  market  place  but  its 
fame  was  of  its  world-famed  corn  palace.  This  is  a  wood 
structure  as  large  as  our  old  rink,  the  inside  and  outside 
being  covered  with  corn.  They  have  an  association  that 
holds  a  fair  each  year  and  this  is  one  of  the  attractions.  Many 
kinbls  and  colors,  thousands  of  bushels  on  the  cob  and  stalk 
and  all  kinds  of  designs.  The  building  inside  is  used  for  the 
exhibition  of  fruit  and  vegetables'  There  are  very  few  fruit 
trees  in  Dakota.  One  man  drove  50  miles  to  get  four  apples 
for  exhibition.  There  is  a  large  audience  room.  One  day 
Bryan,  the  next  Taft,  next  Chaffin  the  Prohibition  candi- 
date for  president  spoke.  During  the  five  days  of  exhibition 
people  come  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  hotels  being 
inadequate  to  accommodate  the  guests  they  build  temporary 
ones  in  the  streets  for  food  and  lodging. 

We  have  been  in  10  states;  travelled  4,000  miles;  expended 
$125  in  each;  learned  a  little  of  our  country;  we  must  turn 
homeward.  Our  train  is  in  Nebraska,  passing  through  Omaha, 
xSioux  City,  and  a  night  on  the  train  brings  us  back  to  Chicago ; 
from  there  I  think  you  can  return  without  my  assistance. 


Wednesday,  March  10,  1909. 


THE  ANNUAL  REUNION  AND  BANQUET. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  banquet  which  was 
served  in  the  banquet  hall  which  had  been  decorated  for  the 
occasion  with  palms,  ferns,  and  cut  flowers.  The  march 
from  the  library,  where  a  reception  was  held,  was  led  by 
Arthur  J.  Marble  and  Mrs  John  B.  Bowker  who  later  in  the 
evening  opened  the  dance.  Yeaw  catered,  serving  in  his 
usual  pleasing  style.  The  after  dinner  speeches  were  in- 
formal, some  bright  with  wit  and  humor  but  all  pertaining 
to  the  interests  of  the  society  and  its  members.  Joseph  K. 
Greene  presided  as  toastmaster,  most  graciously  introducing 
each  speaker.  Mr.  Greene  was  responsible  for  much  merri- 
ment that  rippled  around  the  crowded  dinner  tables.  The 
music  was  furnished  by  Light  Infantry  Orchestra  which  played 
during  the  reception  and  for  dancing,  which  followed  the 
dinner,  until  12  o'clock. 

At  the  guest  table  were,  President  George  Calvin  Rice, 
who  called  the  gathering  to  order  and  introduced  Toast- 
master  Greene.  Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,  of  the  South  Unitarian 
Memorial  Church,  who  invoked  the  Divine  blessing,  Justice 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Rugg,  Prof.  Craig  of  Cornell  University, 
M.  C.  Burritt,  special  agent  of  the  department  of  agriculture 
and  farm  management,  Mr.  Greene,  Sec.  Adin  A.  Hixon, 
Edward  Breed,  Arthur  J.  Marble,  vice-presidents  of  the  so- 
ciety, Mrs.  Marble,  Mrs.  Breed,  C.  W.  Smith,  secretary  of 
the  Rhode  Island  society,  H.  C.  Miles,  secretary  of  the  Con- 
necticut Pomological  Society,  A.  B.  Fullerton,  special  agent 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Co.,  Mrs.  Fullerton,  C.  D.  Rich- 
ardson, Master  of  the  State  Grange,  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Chief  of  Police 
David  A.  Matthews,  B.  M.  Bowen,  Treasurer  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Horticultural  Society,  Miss  Bowen,  Dr.  A.  C.  Getchell, 
W.  P.  Rich,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  Mrs.  Rich,  A.  W.  Patch,  Charles  Bacon,  Mrs.  Bacon, 
J.  W.  Clark,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers 
Association,  Miss  Clarke. 

Mr.  Clark  was  the  first  speaker  called  upon.  He  spoke  of 
the  interest  women  were  taking  in  horticulture  and  said  he 
was  glad  to  see  so  many  at  this  gathering.    He  outlined 
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the  aim  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association,  and 
spoke  of  the  advisability  of  the  show  in  Boston  in  October.  He 
thanked  the  Horticultural  Society  for  the  assistance  it  has  so 
generously  given  the  association  and  congratulated  it  upon 
its  growth  and  success. 

Dr  Getchell  was  called  upon  and  responded  with  compli- 
ments for  the  society  upon  its  good  work. 

Mr.  Fullerton  spoke  of  the  money  to  be  obtained  in  raising 
celery  and  said  that  much  of  our  fruit  and  other  produce  came 
from  the  West.  He  asked  the  members  to  do  their  utmost 
to  keep  up  the  interest  in  horticulture  and  fruit  growing  in 
the  East. 

Justice  Rugg  delighted  those  present  with  a  short  and 
interesting  address,  filled  with  stories  to  illustrate  his  point. 
The  record  of  the  society  was  one  to  be  proud  of  and  wished 
it  success  in  its  advancement,  of  the  interests  and  aims  for 
which  it  was  organized.  The  Horticultural  society  is  more 
than  a  dress-parade  it  has  demonstrated  that  aesthetic  culture 
has  a  more  practical,  beneficent  and  uplifting  influence.  I 
venture  the  suggestion  of  enlargement  of  the  influence  of  the 
Horticultural  Society. 

Maurice  G.  Burritt.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of 
those  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam  to  meet  with  associations 
of  this  kind.  It  is  there  that  we  get  in  touch  with  the  people 
and  find  out  the  means  by  which  we  can  do  the  most  service. 
The  department  of  agriculture  was  organized  in  1862  but  it 
was  not  until  1900  that  it  became  the  live  practical  force  that 
it  now  is.  There  are  now  10,000  employed  in  the  agricul- 
tural department,  and  the  last  congress  voted  $13,500,000 
to  be  used  by  these  men  in  the  endeavor  to  help  agricultural 
conditions  in  the  country.  They  cover  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  and  embrace  insects,  crops,  disease  and  troubles. 
We  have  a  tremendous  task  on  hand  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
United  States  to  make  this  money  go  as  far  as  it  possibly 
will  in  the  right  direction.  To  do  this  we  must  first  find 
out  what  you  need  and  it  is  my  good  fortune  that  you  have 
given  us  such  an  opportunity.  Mrs.  Fullerton,  speaking  of 
woman's  work  in  the  progress  of  horticulture,  said  she  was  glad 
to  see  so  many  women  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Worcester 
Society. 

Mr.  Bowen  and  Mr.  Miles  responded  for  their  Societies, 
and  Prof.  Craig  said  I  want  to  congratulate  the  society  on 
its  record.  In  a  course  at  college,  I  have  dealt  on  matters 
showing  the  achievements  of  horticulturists  in  this  country 
and  those  which  relate  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
vSociety.    Down   at  Boston  they  have  a  magnificent  hall 
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which  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  horticulture  in  this 
country.  There  are  plenty  of  problems  for  the  horticulturist 
of  to-day,  but,  what  we  haYe  to  deYelop  most  is  the  horticul- 
turist himself  and  the  women — the  man  behind  the  tree. 

Charles  W.  Wood,  after  declaring  that  the  toastmaster  had 
been  admitted  into  full  membership  in  the  Ananias  club, 
said  I  am  glad  that  some  of  our  rural  friends  haYe  had  a 
chance  to  see  what  kind  of  men  make  up  the  yeomanry  of 
the  old  Bay  State;  it  must  be  a  wonderful  object  lesson  to 
them.  Despite  discouragements,  despite  selfishness  and  graft 
and  ignorance  the  spontaneity  of  the  earth  directed  by  the 
genius  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  commonwealth  has 
turned  seeming  disaster  into  success  and  we  as  horticulturists 
come  up  this  eYening  with  a  year  behind  us  feeling  that  pros- 
perity has  been  ours. 

William  Rich  brought  greetings  from  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  and  said:  I  am  frequently  called  upon 
to  interest  our  society  in  Yarious  schemes  in  the  deYelopment 
of  distant  places.  A  week  ago  a  man  called  on  me  and  wanted 
me  to  interest  the  society  in  growing  sugar  in  Cuba.  A  little 
later  another  wanted  us  to  grow  oranges  in  Porto  Rico.  The 
answer  I  haYe  made  to  all  of  them  is  that  we  would  rather 
put  our  money  and  our  energies  into  fruit  growing  on  the 
New  England  hillsides.  I  think  the  results  would  be  equally 
as  good  if  the  same  amount  of  energy  and  money  was  put  into 
it.  We  would,  besides,  have  the  benefit  of  living  in  the  best 
climate  in  the  world  and  with  the  finest  people  in  the  world. 

A.  W.  Patch  was  the  last  speaker  and  entertained  with  a 
few  laughable  stories  which  sent  the  guests  off  to  the  dance 
hall  in  a  merrv  mood. 


Thursday,  March  11,  1909. 


THE  LURE  OF  THE  LAND. 
By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  FulIvErton. 

Illustrated  by  Stereopticon. 

Long  Island  R.  R.  Co. 

A  very  elaborate  description  of  the  development  of  real 
estate  by  the  establishment  of  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  for  the  encouragement  of  raising  of  crops  which 
were  sent  into  New  York  and  vicinity;  various  soils  and 
localities  being  used  for  special  crops  and  the  effects  it  had 
upon  other  railroad  companies. 
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JUDGES  OF  AWARD. 


Flowers,  Plants,  Etc. — George  Mc  William,  Whitinsville. 
Fruits,  Etc. — Herbert  A.  Cook,  Shrewsbury. 
Vegetables,  Etc. — Charles  Greenwood. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NOMENCLATURE 


George  Calvin  Rice,  George  Mc  William, 

Albert  H.  Lange,  Charles  Greenwood. 

Henry  E.  Kinney,  Herbert  A.  Cook, 

Herbert  R.  Kinney,  Arthur  J.  Marble. 
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GENERAL  RULES  FOR  ALL  EXHIBITIONS. 


A.  Strict  conformity  to  the  Regulations  and  Rules  will  be 
expected  and  required,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  exhibitors  as 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 

B.  Correct  and  legible  names  must  be  attached  to  each  and 
every  Flower  or  Plant  entered  in  a  class  of  named  varieties. 

C.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  remain  within  the 
Hall  throughout  the  hours  of  Exhibition,  unless  special  permis- 
sion for  their  removal  shall  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Exhibitions,  etc. 

D.  All  Small  Fruits  must  be  entered  in  quart  boxes  or 
baskets  (except  in  the  case  of  Strawberries  or  Currants,  which 
are  to  be  shown  "jte");  but  they  may  be  displayed  subse- 
quently in  plates  or  dishes,  at  the  taste  of  the  exhibitor. 

E.  No  person  shall  take  more  than  one  premium  under  the 
same  number. 

F.  The  Judges  may  correct,  before  the  close  of  any  exhi- 
bition, awards  made  by  them,  if  satisfied  that  such  were 
erroneous. 

G.  The  cards  of  exhibitors  competing  for  premiums  shall 
be  reserved,  until  after  prizes  are  awarded. 

H.  Competitors  are  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
conditions  under  which  articles  are  invited.  Evasion  or  viola- 
tion of  them  may  be  reported  to  the  Trustees  for  future  dis- 
qualification of  the  offender. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

1.  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  4,  11, 
April  1,  and  May  6,  20.  Commencing  June  3  there  will  be 
Exhibitions  every  Thursday  until  and  including  September  23 
and  October  14  and  November  11,  1909.  The  hours  of  Exhi- 
bition will  be  between  3  and  4.30  o'clock,  except  March  11, 
June  24,  October  14  and  November  11,  for  which  see  days  of 
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Exhibition.  Articles  offered  for  premiums  must  be  in  the 
Hall  by  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  days  of  Exhibition  except 
those  noted  above.  Between  2.15  and  9  o'clock  the  Hall  will 
be  in  exclusive  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangement  and 
Exhibitions,  who  will  allow  no  one  else  to  be  present. 

2.  Competition  for  premiums  is  open  to  all  residents  of 
Worcester  County,  but  a  discount  of  one-third  of  the  amount 
will  be  made  from  awards  to  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Society;  and  it  is  strictly  required  that  all  specimens  offered 
for  premium  shall  have  been  grown  by  the  competitors,  on  their 
own  premises,  for  at  least  two  (2)  months  previous  to  the  date 
of  exhibition. 

3.  After  the  articles  are  arranged  they  will  be  under  the 
exclusive  charge  of  the  Judges,  and  not  even  the  owners  will 
have  liberty  to  remove  them  until  the  exhibition  is  closed ;  when 
they  will  be  delivered  as  the  contributors  may  direct. 

4.  No  cards  of  a  business  nature  will  be  allowed  on  any 
exhibit  competing  for  a  premium. 

5.  Where  a  certain  number  or  quantity  of  Plants,  Flowers, 
Fruits  or  Vegetables  is  designated  in  the  schedule,  there  must 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  number  or  quantity  of  speci- 
mens shown  ;  and  in  no  case  can  other  varieties  than  those 
named  in  the  schedule  be  substituted. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  excliide  from  compe- 
tition all  inferior  specimens. 

7.  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  have  power  to  change 
the  time  of  exhibition  for  any  article,  if  an  earlier  or  later  season 
renders  such  change  necessary ;  and  the  Secretary  is  requested 
to  give  notice  of  one  week,  in  some  daily  paper,  and  also  at  the 
preceding  exhibition,  when  a  change  in  the  schedule  is  proposed. 

8  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  be  correctly  named. 
Indefinite  appellations  such  as  4  4  Pippin, ' '  «  'Sweeting, 1 '  *  'Green- 
ing,'' etc.,  will  not  be  considered  as  names.  Any  person  ex- 
hibiting the  same  variety  of  Fruit  or  Vegetable,  under  differ- 
ent names,  or  exhibiting  as  grown  by  himself,  Flowers,  Fruit 
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or  Vegetables  grown  by  another,  thereby  violating  the  objects 
and  rules  of  the  Society,  shall  be  debarred  from  competing  for 
the  Society's  premiums  until  reinstated. 

9.  No  Flowers,  Plants,  Fruits  or  Vegetables  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  premium  or  gratuity  unless  they  possess  points  of 
superiorty ;  and  the  Judges  are  strictly  required  to  withhold 
awards  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  articles  exhibited  do  not  merit 
them ;  nor  shall  any  specimen  for  which  a  premium  has  been 
once  awarded,  receive  another  during  the  season. 

10.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  furnish  information  as 
to  their  mode  of  cultivation,  and  to  present  specimens,  for  trial 
and  examination,  if  requested. 

11.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Cut  Flowers,  for  competition,  the 
use  of  foliage  must  be  restricted  to  that  of  the  varieties  shown  ; 
and  not  more  than  five  blooms,  clusters,  sprays  or  spikes,  all 
of  which  shall  be  of  one  color,  and  of  one  variety,  shall  be 
allowed  in  the  same  bottle,  or  vase,  except  when  otherwise 
specified  in  the  schedule.  The  Judge  may  correct  any  error 
that  he  thinks  was  without  any  deliberate  purpose. 

12.  No  Judge  shall  award  a  premium  or  gratuity  in  any 
case  wherein  he  is  a  competitor,  or  has  an  actual  or  resultant 
interest ;  in  any  such  case  the  judgment  shall  be  rendered  by 
any  three  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
whom  the  Judge  shall  invite. 

The  Judges  are  authorized  by  the  Trustees  to  invite  the 
assistance  of  competent  and  discreet  persons  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

13.  No  Judge  shall  require  anything  of  competitors  re- 
specting their  exhibits,  which  is  not  distinctly  specified  in  the 
schedule . 

14.  The  standard  number  required  for  an  exhibit,  whether 
of  Fruits  or  Vegetables,  will  be  twelve  (12);  unless  otherwise 
specifically  declared.  The  usual  limit  of  measure,  save  for 
Small  Fruits,  will  be  a  half-peck. 
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15.  All  premiums  that  are  not  claimed  within  three  months 
after  the  close  of  the  official  year  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 

Society. 

16.  The  awards  will  be  made  known  as  soon  as  the  cards 
can  be  filled  out  and  placed  upon  the  tables. 

17.  "Downing's  Fruits  of  America,"  revised  edition,  will 
guide  the  Judge  of  Fruits  in  his  decisions  upon  matters  at  issue. 


FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

A.  D.  1909 


I&^The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
would  direct  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Judges  to  Rule  6. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  compe- 
tition all  inferior  specimens. 

SPECIAL  RULES 

1 .  Exhibitors  will  add  value  to  their  exhibits  by  having  all 
specimens  correctly  and  legibly  named,  and  the  number  of  va- 
rieties written  on  the  entry  cards.  Notice  of  which  will  be  taken 
by  the  Judges  in  awarding  the  premiums. 

2.  The  Judges  shall  not  award  gratuities  for  flowers  that  are 
covered  by  the  call  of  the  day.  , 

3.  While  it  is  expected  that  Exhibitors  will  take  pains  to  cor- 
rectly name  their  exhibits,  the  Judges  will  not  exclude  an  ex- 
hibit for  mistake  in  nomenclature.) 

4.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Lilies  the  pollen  may  be  removed. 


By  vote  of  the  Trustees,  all  entries  must  be  made 
to  the  Secretary,  and  all  cards  made  out  by  him 
or  his  assistants. 


Thursday,  March  4 

JI^The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3i  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  l!    Not  to  exceed  20  blooms, 
clusters,  sprays  or  spikes 

in  vases,  four  premiums,  $3  00  2  00  1  00  50 
CARNATIONS,  10  vases  10  flowers  in  a  vase. 

No.  2.    Four  premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

ORCHIDS,  not  to  exceed  20  vases. 

No.  3.    Three  premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00 
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AZALEA  INDICA,  in  bloom.— 


No.  4.    One  plant,  three  premiums, 

$3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

No.  5.    Three  plants,  three  premiums, 

6 

00 

4 

00 

2 

00 

BEGONIA-GLORIE  DE  LORRAINE,oneplant,in  bloom 

No.  6.    Three  premiums, 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

CINERARIA,  in  bloom.— 

No.  7.    Four  plants,   distinct  in 

color,  four  premiums,        3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

CYCLAMEN,  in  bloom.— 

No.  8.    Four  plants,  distinct  in 

color,  four  premiums,         3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

No.  9.    One  plant,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

HYACINTH,  in  bloom.— 

No.  10.    Six  plants,  four  premiums,  3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

ORCHIDS,   IN.  BLOOM.— 

No.  11.    One  plant,  three  premiums, 

4 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

No.  12.    Three  plants,  distinct  in 

color,  three  premiums, 

5 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  in  bloom.— 

No.  13.    Four  plants,  three  pre- 

miums, 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

PRIMULA,  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY  IN 

BLOOM. 

No.  14.    Four  plants,  three  pre- 

miums, 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

Thursday,  March  11 

Held  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  \ 
Convention. 


All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 

for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  10.30  A.  M.  • 

APPLES.— (12  SPECIMENS). 
No.  15.    Baldwin,  four  premiums,    $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  16.    Sutton,  four  premiums,         2  00  1  50    1  00  50 
No.  17.    Northern  Spy,  four  pre- 
miums,                         2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  18.  Palmer,  four  premiums,  $2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  19.    Roxbury   Russet,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  20.    For  other  varieties  fifteen  dollars  may  be  used  for 

prizes. 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  21.    Any  variety,  three  premiums,         1  50    1  00  50 

BEET,  twelve  specimens. — 
No.  22.  Turnip,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  23.    Red,  three  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
No.  24.    Savoy,  three  premiums,                  1  50    1  00  50 
No.  25.    Any  other  variety  named,,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

PARSLEY.— 

No.  26.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums,       1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  27.    Intermediate,  three  premiums,        1  50    1  00  50 
CELERY.— 

No.  28.    Six  specimens,  three  premiums,       1  50    1  00  50 
LETTUCE.— 

No.  29.    Six  heads,  four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM.— 
No.  30.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH.— 
No.  31.    Hubbard,  three  specimens,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  32.    Any  other  variety,  three  speci- 
mens, three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
TURNIP.— 
No.  33.    Swede,  Yellow,  six  specimens, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  34.    Swede,  White,  six  specimens, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  35.    White  Egg,  twelve  specimens, 

three  premiums,  $1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH,  TWO  BUNCHES  (6  IN  EACH). — 

No.  36.    Three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  April  1 

H^^TThe  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  not  to  exceed  20  vases.— 
No.  37.    Four  premiums,  S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  38.    Basket,  no  restrictions,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

NARCISSUS,  not  to  exceed  20  vases. — 
No.  39.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH,  in  bloom.— 
No.  40.    Six  plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP.— 
No.  41.    Four  pots  or  pans,  not  to  ex- 
ceed twelve  bulbs  in  each, 
not  less  than  three  varieties, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DANDELION.— 
No.  42.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums,       1  50    1  00  50 

HORSE  RADISH.— 
No.  43.    Twelve  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
LETTUCE.— 

No.  44.    Six  heads,  four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PARSNIP,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  45.  Hollow  Crown,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  46.    Other  varieties,  three  premiums,       1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 
No.  47.    Globe,  two  bunches  (6  in  each 

bunch),  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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SALSIFY,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  48.    Three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH. — 

No.  49.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums,       1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  May  6 

f&*The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3i  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  50.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  51.    Basket,  no  restriction,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH,  open  culture.— 
No.  52.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
TULIP,  open  culture. — 
No.  53.    Display  not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PELARGONIUM  (fancy  and  show),  in  bloom. — 
No.  54.    Four  plants  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DANDELION.—  , 
No.  55.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums,       1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 
No.  56.    Globe,  two  bunches,  six  in  each 

bunch,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

BEET.— 

No.  57.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  58.    Linnaeus,  four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  May  20 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  59.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

AZALEA,  mollis. — 
No.  60.    Best  display  in  vases,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PANSY. — 
No.  61.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower   with   foliage  in  a 

vase,  four  premiums,         3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
TREE  P.EONIA.— 
No.  62.    Display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
ZONALE  GERANIUM,  in  bloom.— 
No.  63.    Four    plants,     distinct  in 

color,  four  premiums,        3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


asparagus- 
No.  64.    Two  bunches,  twelve  speci- 
mens each,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
BEET.— 
No.  65.    Two  bunches,  6  in  each 

bunch,  four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
ONION.— 
No.  66.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 
No.  67.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH.— 

No.  68.    Half-peck,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  69.    Victoria,  four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    L  00  50 
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Thursday,  June  3 

JUiP'  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  Si  o'clock  P.  M.  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  70    One  vase.      The  specimens 
not  to  be  tied  or  wired, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00  1  00  50 

No.  71.    From   hardy   plants  and 
shrubs,  not  to  exceed  20 

vases,  four  premiums,        3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
NATIVE  FLOWERS,  not  to  exceed  forty  vases. — 
No.  72.    No  duplicates, 
six  premi- 
ums, 3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

AZALEA,  GHENT. — 

No.  73.    Display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

IRIS,   GERMAN. — 

No.  74.    Not  to  exceed  ten  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

RHODODENDRON.— 
No.  75.    Display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
P^EONIA.— 
No.  76.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  in  each,   five  pre- 
miums,                4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
BEGONIA,  in  bloom.— 
No.  77.    One  plant,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


ASPARAGUS. — 
No.  78.    Two  bunches,  twelve  speci- 
mens each,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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CUCUMBER.— 
No.  79.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
SPINACH.— 

No.  80.    Half-peck,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,  monarch,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  81.    Four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  June  10 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  82.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET,  no  restrictions. — 
No.  83.    Amateur,  four  premiums,    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PiEONIA. — 
No.  84.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  in  each,  five  pre- 
miums, 4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
STRAWBERRY.— 
No.  85.    Any   variety,   named,  24 

berries,  four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


BEET.— 
No.  86.    Twelve  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  87.    One-half  peck,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
LETTUCE.— 

No.  88.    Six  heads,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  June  17 

CUT  FLOWERS,  amateurs  only.— 
No.  89.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases  (no 
duplicates),    four  premi- 
ums, $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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H.  P.  ROSES. — 
No.  90.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
bloom  or  cluster  in  each, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PjEONIA.— 
No.  91.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  in   each,  five  pre- 
miums, 4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
DELPHINIUM . — 
No.  92.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  1 
spike   in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


CHERRY. — 

No.  93.    May  Duke,  one  quart,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

STRAWBERRY. — 

No.  94.      Bubach,    24   berries,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  95.    Glen  Mary,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  96.    Sample,  four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  97.    Senator  Dunlap,    four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  98.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 


PEA.— 

No.  99.    Any    variety,  named,  one- 
half  peck,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
ONION.— 

No.  100.    Two  bunches,     six  each, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  101.    Any  variety,  three  premiums,         1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  June  24 

This  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  3  until  9  p.  m. 
ROSE. — 

No.  102.  Twelve  blooms  of  distinct 
named  varieties  of  H.  P. 
roses,     outdoor  culture, 

four  premiums,  $4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  103.  Six  blooms  of  distinct 
named  varieties  of  H.  P. 
roses,    outdoor  culture, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  104.  Not  to  exceed  20 
vases  of  H.  P. 
roses,  named,  one 
bloom  in  each,  five 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  105.    Vase,  H.  P.  roses,  shades  of 

one  color,  not  to  exceed  10 

blooms,  three  premiums,         3  00    2  00    1  00 
No.  106.    Vase,  H.  P.  roses,  mixed  colors, 

not  to  exceed  ten  blooms,  three 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00 

CAMPANULA  MEDIA  (Canterbury  bell).— 
No.  107.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

one  spike  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DIANTHUS  BARBATUS  (sweet  william).— 
No.  108.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  truss  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

FOXGLOVE. — 
No.  109.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  spike  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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STRAWBERRY. — 

No.  110.    M.  A.  C,  24  berries,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Meade,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  111.    Glen  Mary,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  112.  Downings  Bride,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  113.  Collection,  not  more 
than  five  varieties, 
six  premiums, 

4  00    3  00    2  00  .1  50    1  00  50 

No.  114.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes.      Preference    given  to  worthy 
varieties  of  recent  introduction. 
CHERRY. — 

No.  115.    Coe's  Transparent,  one  quart, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  116.    Elton,  four  premiums,         2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  117.    Black  Tartarian,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  118.    Gov.  Wood,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  119.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

BEET,   OPEN  CULTUPvE. — 

No.  120.    Turnip  rooted,  12  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT.— 
No.  121.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

PEA. — 

No.  122.    Gradus,  one-half  peck,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  123.  Notts  Excelsior,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  July  1 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  Si  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties.— 
No.  124.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  93  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZONALE  GERANIUM. — 
No.  125.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  truss  in  a  vase, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM,  twelve  vases,  one  spike  in  each  . 
No.  126.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLOXINIA.— 
No.  127.    Twenty  vases,  one  bloom 
in  each,  any  green  allow- 
able, four  premiums,        3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

RASPBERRY,  blackcap,  one  quart. — 
No.  128.    Named  varieties,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
CHERRY.— 
No.  129.    Black  Eagle,  one  quart, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  130.     For  varieties,  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 
STRAWBERRY.— 
No.  131.    Best  collection  displayed 
in  one  quart  baskets 
(society's),  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

PEA.— 

No.  132.    Varieties,  not  scheduled, 
one-half  peck,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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CABBAGE.— 
No.  133.    Any  named  variety,  three 
specimens,     four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    100  50 


Thursday,  July  8 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  134.    Not  to  exceed  20  va"ses, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  135.    Basket,    no  restrictions, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  CO  50 

FUCHSIA. — 
No.  136.    Fuchsia — in  bloom.  Four 
plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PETUNIA.— 
No.  137.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  flower  in  each  vase, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYDRANGEA,  one  plant  in  bloom. — 
No.  138.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CHERRY.— 
No.  139.    Downer's  Late  Red,  one 

quart,  four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  140.    Montmorency,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
No.  141.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 


CURRANT,  TWENTY-FOUR  BUNCHES.  

No.  142.    Red,  Dutch,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  143.  White,  Grape,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  144.    Versaillaise,    four  prem- 

muium,                         2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
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No.  145.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 

prizes. 
RASPBERRY.— 
No.  146.    Cuthbert,  one  quart,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  147.  Golden  Queen,  thrae  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  148.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 

for  prizes.  t 


BEAN,  SNAP,  ONE-HALF  PECK .  

No.  149.    Wax,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  150.    Green  pod,  four  "  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  151.  Admiral  Dewey,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  152.    Telephone,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  153.    Varieties,    not  scheduled, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE,  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  154.    Any   named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

POTATO.— 
No.  155.    Any  named  variety,  twelve 

specimens,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
MUSHROOM,  native. — 
No.  156.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


Thursday,  July  15 

CUT  FLOWERS.— not  to  exceed  20  vases. 
No.  157.    Amateur,  four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  158.    Florist,  four  premiums,       3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HOLLYHOCK.— 
No.  159.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
bloom  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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PHLOX  D  Li  UMMONDII. — 
No.  160.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SWEET  PEAS.— 
No.  161.    Not  to  exceed  40  vases,  not 
more  than  10  flower  stems 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
GOOSEBERRY,— 
No.  162.    One  quart,  any  named  va- 
riety, four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
CURRANT,  any  variety- 
No.  163.    Twenty-four  bunches,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

POTATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  164.    Hebron,  four  premiums,      2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  165.    Polaris,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  166.  Rose,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  167.    Varieties     not  scheduled, 

four  premiums,               2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

SQUASH,  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  168.    Summer    Crookneck,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATOES,  twelve  specimens. — 
No.  169.    Any    named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  23 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties.— 
No.  170.    Twenty    blooms,  clusters, 
sprays,  stems  or  spikes,  in 

vases,  four  premiums,    $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
BASKET,  no  restrictions  (amateurs  only). — 
No.  171.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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CLEMATIS.— 
No.  172.    Display  in  vases,  three  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  00  50 
NATIVE  FLOWERS.— 
No.  173.    Not  to  exceed 
40  vases,  no 
duplicates, 
six  premi- 
ums,         3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
SWEET  PEA .  — named . 
No.  174.    Not  to  exceed  25  vases,  10 
flower  stems   in    a  vase, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BEGONIA,  tuberous  rooted. — 
No.  175.    Not  to  exceed   20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  176.    Sweet  Bough,  three  premiums,       1  50    1  00  50 
No.  177.    Yellow  Transparent,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR. — 

No.  178.    Any  variety,  named,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 

BLACKBERRY. — 
No.  179.    Agawam,  one  quart,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
No.  180.    Early  Harvest,  three  premiums,      1  50    1  00  50 


CORN,   TWELVE  EARS.  

No.  181.    Sweet,  any  variety  named, 

four  premiums,  '  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CUCUMBER.— 
No.  182.    Three  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
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TOMATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  183.    Any  variety,   named,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  29. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  amateurs  only.— 
No.  184.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ANTIRRHINUM,  snap  dragon.— 
No.  185.    Twenty  vases,  not  to  exceed 
three  branches  in  a  vase, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GERMAN  STOCKS. — 
No.  186.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not 
to  exceed  three  branches 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
CHINA  PINK. — 
No.  187.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  188.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 
PEACH.— 

No.  189.    Any  variety,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
BLACKBERRY.— 

No.  190.    Wachusett,  one  quart, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  191.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

BEAN,  SHELL. — 

No.  192.    Any  variety,  named,  half- 
peck,  four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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SQUASH. — 

No.  193.    Marrow,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  194.  Summer  Crookneck,  three 
specimens,  four  premi- 
ums, *  "  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,  OPEN  CULTURE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  195.     Any  variety,  named,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN.— 
No.  196.    Twelve  ears,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  August  5 

H^The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3J  o  'clock  P \  M . ,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  197.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  |B  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  198.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in 

each,  four  premiums,        3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
SALPIGLOSSIS.— 
No.  199.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PHLOX,  PERENNIAL  (NAMED). — 

No.  200.    Twelve  vases,  one  head  in 

each,  four  premiums,        8  00    2  00    1  00  50 
CANNA.— 

No.  201.  Not  to  exceed  twenty  vases, 
one  spike  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  202.    Astrachan,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  203.    Oldenburg,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  204.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  205.    Giffard,  four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  206.    Alexander,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  207.    For  any  other  variety,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 


BEAN,  shell. — 
No.  208.    Dwarf   Horticultural,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN,  TWELVE  EARS,  NOT  LESS  THAN  TWELVE  ROWS.  

No.  209.    Four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 

No.  210.  Any  variety,  named  (ex- 
cepting summer  varieties), 
three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  211.    Beauty,  four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  13 

ASTER.— 
No.  212.    Comet,  20  vases,  one  bloom 

in  each,  four  premiums,    $ 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  213.    Pompon,    20    vases,  five 
flowers  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    L  00  50 
No.  214.    Any  other  variety,  20  vases 
one  bloom  in  each,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  215.    Twenty    vases,    one  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLOXINIA,  ANY  GREEN  ALLOWABLE. — 

No.  216.    Not  to  exceed    20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  217.    Astrachan,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50  1  00  50 
No.  218.     Williams,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  50  1  00  50 
No.  219.    Golden  Sweet,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50  1  00  50 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  220.    Clapp's  Favorite, 

five  premiums,      3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  221.    Waddell,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  222.    Any  variety  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 


BEAN,  SHELL,  ONE-HALF  PECK.  

No.  223.    Goddard,  half-peck,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

No.  224.    Pole,  any  variety,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE,  THREE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  225.    Any  named   variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN,  CROSBY.  

No.  226.    Twelve    ears,    four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  227.    Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  August  19 

CUT  FLOWERS,  large  vase,  best  arranged. — 
No.  228.    Amateur,  four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  229.    Florist,  four  premiums,       3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PHLOX,  Perennial.— 
No.  230.    Twenty   vases,    one  head 

in  each,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

LILIUM  SPECIOSUM,  twelve  vases,  one  spike  in 

EACH.  

No.  231.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZINNIA. — 
No.  232.    Not  to   exceed   20  vases, 
one  flower  in  each,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  233.    Somerset,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  234.    Sour  Bough,  three  premiums,         1  50    1  00  50 
No.  235.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 
Crab,  not  scheduled. — 
No.  236.    24  specimens,  three  premiums,       1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  237.    Assomption,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  238.    Petite  Marguerite,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  239.    Rostiezer,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  240.    Tyson,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
PEACH.— 

No.  241.    Carmen,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  242.    Cooledge,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  243.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 
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PLUM  — 

No.  244.    Japanese  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 

prizes. 
BEAN,  half  pick. — 
Xo.  245.    Worcester  pole,  shell,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  246.    Pole,  string,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  247.    Varieties,    not  scheduled. 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH.— 
Xo.  248.    Any  variety,  named,  three 

specimens,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
MUSHROOM,  native. — 
Xo.  249.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


Thursday,  August  26 

NASTURTToil  OR  TR< ">P-EOLUM.— 
Xo.  250.    Xot  to  exceed  20  vases,  not 
more  than  six  blooms  in 

each  vase,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

VERBENA— 
X'o.  251.    Xot  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

C  AXXA.— 
No.  252.    Xot  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  each,  four  premi- 
ums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
ASTER,  lakge  floweked,  long  stem. — 
Xo.  253.    Vase  of  20  blooms,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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GLADIOLUS. — 
No.  254.    Twenty   vases,   one  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums,    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

WATER  LILIES  AND  OTHER  AQUATICS. — 
No.  255.    Fifteen  dollars  may  be  used  for  prizes. 

Persons  competing  for  these  prizes  must  notify  the  Secretary 
previous  to  6  p.  M.,  Tuesday,  August  25,  that  space  and  tubs 
may  be  arranged  for  their  exhibits. 

APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  256.     Williams,  four  premiums,   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  257.    Worcester  Spy,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

No.  258.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  259.    St.  Ghislain,  three  premiums,        1  50    1  00  50 
No.  260.    For  varieties  not  scheduled  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  


No.  261. 

Champion,  three  prizes, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  262. 

Foster,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PLUM, 

TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  263. 

Moore 's    Arctic,   four  pre- 

miums, 2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  264. 

Bradshaw,  five  pre- 

miums,                3  00  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  265. 

McLaughlin,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  266. 

Washington,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  267. 

Gen.  Hand,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  268. 

Imperial  Gage,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  269. 

Jefferson,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  270. 

Burbank,  four  premiums,  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  271. 

For  other  Japanese  varieties 

,  five  dollars 

may 

be 

used  for  prizes. 
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CUCUMBER,  FOR  PICKLES. — 

No.  272.    Half  peck,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN,  SWEET,  VARIETIES  NOT  SCHEDULED.  

No.  273.    Twelve  ears,  of  not  less 
than  12  rows,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
PEPPER.— 

No.  274.    Squash,  12  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  275.    Any  other  variety,  12  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  2 

$&^The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3  J  o  'clock  P.  M. ,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties.— 
No.  276.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  277.    20  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BEGONIA,  tuberous  rooted. — 
No.  278.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PHLOX,  PERENNIAL.  

No.  279.    Twenty  vases,  one  head 

in  each,  four  premiums,    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  280.    Foundling,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  281.    Holden,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  282.    Wealthy,  four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. 

No.  283.    Lucrative,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  284.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PLUM,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  285.  Lombard,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  286.  Quackenboss,.  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  287.    For  Japanese  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars 

may  be  used  for  prizes. 
No.  288.    Other  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 

used  for  prizes. 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  289.    Crawford    (Early),  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  290    Other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for  prizes. 


CABBAGE,  ANY  NAMED  VARIETY.  

No.  291.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY  BLANCHED.  

No.  292.    Six  specimens,  any  variety, 

named,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN,  LARGE  LIMA,  HALF-PECK.  

No.  293.    Four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  9 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  294.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

(BASKET),  NO  RESTRICTIONS. 

No.  295.  Amateur,  four  premiums,  3  00  2  00  1  00  50 
No.  296.    Florist,  four  premiums,       3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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dahlia- 
large  Flowered. — 
No.  297.    Not  to  exceed  20 
vases,  one  flower 
in  each,  five  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
Pompon. — 
No.  298.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
not    to    exceed  three 
flowers  in   each,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASTER,  LARGE  FLOWERED.  

No.  299.    Twenty  vases,  three  blooms 

in  each,  four  premiums,     3  00    2  00    100  50 
CANNA.— 

No.  300.  Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  301.    Gravenstein,  five 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  302.    Maiden's  Blush,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  303.    Porter,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  304.    Washington  Strawberry, 

four  preminms,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

APPLE,  CRAB.— 

No.  305.    Hyslop,  24  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  306.    Bartlett,  five  premi- 
ums, 3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  307.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PEACH,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  308.  Oldmixon,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  309.  Elberta,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  310.    Seedlings,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  311.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PLUM,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  312.    Coe's  Golden  Drop,  three  premi- 
ums, 1  50    1  00  50 
GRAPE. — 

No.  313.    Green  Mountain,  three  clus- 
ters, four  premiums,         2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  314.    Moore's,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

MELON.— 

No.  315.    Green   Flesh,  three  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  316.    Yellow  Flesh,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  317.    Water,     three  specimens, 

four  premiums,    1  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  318.    Any  variety,    four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
EGG  PLANT.— 

No.  319.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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CABBAGE.— 
No.  320.    Red,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  321.    Savoy,  four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CAULIFLOWER. — 
No.  322.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM,  native. — 
No.  323.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  prizes  .will  be  awarded. 
Of:    00  1    06  1  (ginuirnbiq  sotdi  ^mUmS    .018  .oW 

haptr  arf  v/im  pi/Hab  9vft'  bofifboifo?  ion  pai-tenflV     118  .oVL 

Thursday,  September  16 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  324.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  325.    Basket,  four  premiums,       3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

MARIGOLD. — 
No.  326.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
not  to  exceed  three 
flowers  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SCABIOSA.— 
No.  327.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
not  to  exceed  six  flowers 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
DAHLIA.— 
ISo.  328.    Not  to  exceed  50  vases, 
one  flower  in  each,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TW  ELVE  SPECIMENS .  

No.  329.    American  Beauty,  three  premi- 
ums, 1  50    1  00  50 
No.  330.    Lyscom,  three  premiums,              1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  331.    Mother,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  332.    Twenty-ounce,  three  premiums,     1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  333.    Louise  Bonne  de   Jersey,  three 

premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  334.    Superfin,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  335.    Urbaniste,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

PEACH,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  336.    Crosby,  four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  337.    Crawford  (late),  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  338.    Stump  the  World,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

GRAPE. — 
No.  339.    Brighton,    three   clusters,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  340.    Lindley,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  341.    Massasoit,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  342.    Worden,  four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PLUM,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  343.  Satsuma,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  344.    Pond's  Seedling,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

VEGETABLE. — 
No.  345.    Collection,  not  to  exceed 
25  varieties,  four  pre- 
miums, 10  00    8  00    6  00  '4  00 


Thursday,  September  23 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  346.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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No.  347.  Native  flow- 
ers, DOt  tO 
exceed  40 
vases,  no 
duplicates, 
six  premi- 
ums, 3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  348.    Celosia,  in  bloom',  distinct 
in   color.     Four  plants, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  349.    Coggswell,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  SO 

No.  350.  Hubbardston,  four  "  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  351.    Sheppard's  Sweet,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  352.    For  other  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may 

be  used  for  prizes. 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  353.    Seckel,  five  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  354.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

GRAPE,  THREE  CLUSTERS.  

No.  355.    Concord,  four  premiums,     2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  356.    Delaware,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  357.    Niagara,  four  premiums,     2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  358.    Pocklington,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  359.    Moore's  Diamond,  three  prems.,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  360.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 

QUINCE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  361.  Champion,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  362.    Orange,  four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  363.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 


POTATO.— 
No.  364.    Six  varieties  (named), 
12  specimens  of  each, 

five  premiums,   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

SQUASH,  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  365.    Essex  Hybrid,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  366.    Warren,  four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  367.    Golden   Hubbard,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  368.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  rive  dollars  maybe  used 
for  prizes. 

CELERY,  BLANCHED,  SIX  SPECIMENS.  

No.  369.    Paris  Golden,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  370.    Other  varieties,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE,  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  371.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  October  14 

ti®*  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3£  o J  clock  P.  M. ,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

This  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  12.30  until 
9  P.  M.  • 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 
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for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  11  o'clock  a.  m.  Dinner 

will  be  served  in  the  Banquet  Hall  at  12.30.  Tickets  50  cento. 
Followed  by  short  addresses. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
N<: .  87 2.    Id  any  form,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


APPLE.  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

N  .  873.  Baldwin. 

Hi  pre- 


miums.      £4  00    3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

X.. 

374. 

Bellrlower.  four  premiums.   2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

So. 

375. 

Leicester  Sweet,  three  premiums. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

5«:» 

Ho. 

q  —  e 

Sutton    Beauty,  four  pre- 

miums.                          2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

377. 

Tompkins  King,  four  pre- 

miums.                           2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

37-. 

Fallawater.  four  premiums.  2  GO 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

379. 

Peck,  three  premiums. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

380. 

Pound  Sweet,  three  premiums. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

8-1. 

R.  I.  Greenings. 

five  premiums.       3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  382. 

Mcintosh,  six 

premiums.  4  00    3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

3  S3. 

Northern    Spy.    four  pre- 

miums.                          2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

384. 

Palmer,    five  pre- 

miums.               3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

385. 

Roxbury  Russet. 

rive  premiums.       3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

386. 

Canada    Red.  four  premi- 

ums.                            2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No. 

387. 

Collection,  not  to  ex- 

ceed    10  varieties. 

rive  premiums,  5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 
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No.  388. 

For  varieties  not  scheduled,  ten 

dollar 

s 

may 

De 

used  for  prizes. 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  389. 

Angouleme,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

i 

i 

00 

Uv 

^0 

No.  390. 

Clairgeau,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

i 

L 

00 

Uv 

^0 

No.  391. 

Dana's  Hovey,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 
1 

fid 

uu 

^O 
OU 

No.  392. 

Langelier,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

1 

00 

O  \J 

No.  393. 

Lawrence,  five 

premiums,              3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

J. 

00 

^0 

No.  394. 

Winter  Nelis,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

1 

OO 
UU 

^O 
OU 

No.  395. 

Anjou,  six 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 
1 

OO 

^0 
OU 

No.  396. 

Cornice,  five 

premiums,            3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

-1 
1 

OA 
UU 

OU 

No.  397. 

Onondaga,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 
L 

00 

\J\J 

^0 

No.  398. 

Bosc,  six 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

J- 

00 

o  yj 

No.  399. 

Sheldon,  six 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  400.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  ten  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

GRAPE,  OPEN  CULTURE.  

No.  401.    Collection  of 
not  less  than 
five  varieties 
three  clus- 
ters each,  six 

premiums,  3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  402.    For  any  variety,  six  clusters,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  403.    Any  variety,  named,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.— 
No.  404.    Half  peck,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  405.    Three  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE,  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  406.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50  1  00  50 

CELERY,  BLANCHED,   SIX  SPECIMENS.  

No.  407.    Boston  market,  four  pre- 


miums, 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  408.    Giant   Pascal,    four  pre- 

miums 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  409.    Golden,  four  premiums, 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  410.    Any  varieties,  not  sched- 

uled, four  premiums, 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

ENDIVE. — 

No.  411.    Six  specimens,  four  pre- 

miums, 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

LEEKS,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS .  

No.  412.    Four  premiums, 

2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

ONION,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  413.    Red  Globe,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  414.    Yellow    Globe,  Danvers, 

four  premiums, 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  415.    White,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  416.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars 

may 

be 

used  for  prizes. 

PARSNIP,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  417.    Hollow  Crown,  four  pre- 

miums, 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  418.    Any  other  variety,  three  pre- 

miums, 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PARSLEY.— 

No.  419.-   Half  peck,  four  premiums, 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PUMPKIN.— 

No.  420.    Sweet,    three  specimens, 

four  premiums, 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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SALSIFY. — 
No.  421.    Twelve  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
SQUASH. — 
No.  422.    Hubbard,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  423.    Bay  State,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  424.    Purple   Top    Globe,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  425.  White  Egg,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  426.  White  Swede,  six  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  427.  Yellow  Swede,  six  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN. — 
No.  428.    Field   Corn,    trace   of  25 

ears,  four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Annual  meeting,  Wednesday,  November  3,  1909. 


Premiums  payable  on  and  after  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 15,  1909. 
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Thursday,  November  1 1 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and 

ready  for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  12  o'clock.    Open  to 

the  public  from  1  until  9  p.  M, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

No.  429.  Twelve  blooms,  named, 
in  vases,  four  premi- 
ums, #10  00    8  00    6  00    4  00 

No.  430.    Six  blooms,  named,  in 

vases,  four  premiums,   5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  431.  Best  bloom,  three  pre- 
miums, $2  00    1  00  50 

No.  432.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long 
stems,  white,  of  one 
named   variety,  four 

premiums,  8  00    6  00    4  00    2  00 

No.  433.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long 
stems,  pink,  of  one 
named    variety,  four 

premiums,  8  00    6  00    4  00    2  00 

No.  434.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long 
stems,  yellow,  of  one 
named   variety,  four 

premiums,  8  00    6  00    4  00    2  00 

No.  435.    Vase  of  six  blooms  long  stems, 
red,  of  one  named  variety, 

three  premiums,  5  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  436.  Vase  of  25  blooms, 
mixed     colors,  four 

premiums,  15  00    12  00    9  00    6  00 

No.  437.    Pompons,    display    in  vases, 

three  premiums,"  5  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  438.    Single    varieties,    display  in 

vases,  three  premiums,  5  00    3  00    2  00 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 
No.  439.    Best  arranged 
group  —  half 
round  12  by  8 
feet,  four  pre- 
miums, 35  00    30  00    25  00    20  00 
Persons  competing  for  these  premiums  must  notify  the  Sec- 
retary previous  to  6  p.  m.  Saturday,  Nov.  7. 
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SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  OF  APPLES, 
WILLIAM  EAMES  FUND. 

A.  BALDWIN,  BEST  TWELVE. 

Three  premiums,  $2  00    1  00  50 

B.  KING. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

C.  PALMER. 

Three  premiums,*  2  00    1  00  50 

D.  RHODE  ISLAND  GREENING. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

E.  ROXBURY  RUSSETS. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

F.  SUTTON. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

G.  McINTOSH. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

H.  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 


Best  Display  of  Sprayed  Fruit  not 
less  than  five  varieties, 
three  premiums. 


$15  00    10  00    5  00 


Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society. 


Si 


SCHEDULE  OF  PRIZES  * 
OFFERED  TO  CHILDREN 
OF  WORCESTER  COUNTY 
UNDER     14    YEARS  OLD. 


Exhibitions  to  be  held  Saturdays,  July  31  and  August  28, 
1909,     in    Horticultural   Hall,    18    Front   Street,  Worcester. 


Worcester,  jaftass. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  PRESS. 
1909. 
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A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  Children's  Gardens 
as  encouraged  by  this  Society  through  their  exhibitions,  and  to  be  of  more 
benefit  to  those  seeking  information,  the  Secretary,  during  the  coming 
year,  will  visit  some  of  the  principal  exhibitors  and  take  notes  of  what- 
ever features  may  be  of  interest. 

Saturday,  July  31 

Display  of  Flowers  Grown  from  Seed,  not  to  Exceed  30 

VASES. 

Six  prizes,  $2  00    1  50    1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  Drummoxd  Phlox,  xot  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  •   1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  Sweet  Peas,  xot  to  Exceed  20  Vases. 

Four  prizes.  1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  Chixa  Pinks,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  flowers  grown  from  seeds, 
prizes  will  be  given. 

Collection  of  Vegetables. 


Six  prizes, 

$2  00    1  50  1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Beets,  six. 
Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

24 

Summer  Squash,  two. 
Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Beans,  two  quarts. 
Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Peas,  two  quarts. 
Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  vegetables,  prizes  will  be 
given. 


Saturday,  August  28 

Display  of  Flowers  Grown  from  Seed,  not  to  Exceed  30 

VASES. 

Six  prizes,  S2  00    1  50    100    75    50  25 

Display  of  Asters,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  Nasturtiums,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 
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Display  of  Petunias,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  flowers  grown  from  seeds, 

prizes  will  he  given. 

Collection  of  Vegetables. 


Six  prizes, 

$2 

00    1  50  1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

'RlFAiVsi     TWO  OTTAPTX 

Four  prizes. 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Beets,  six. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Carrots  six. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Corn,  six  ears. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Tomato,  six. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Squash,  two. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

For  meritorious  exhibits 

of 

other  vegetables, 

prizes 

wi 

11  be 

given. 

Competition  is  open  to  all  children  of  Worcester  County 
under  fourteen  years  old. 

Only  one  child  in  a  family  can  compete  for  the  same  prize. 

The  exhibits  must  be  the  results  of  individual  labor  of  the 
child  in  every  way  from  the  time  of  planting  the  seed  to  the 
gathering  the  crop. 

All  exhibits  must  be  in  the  Hall  ready  for  inspection  by 
the  judges  by  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.  Exhibitions  will  close  at 
4.30  p.  m. 

Prizes  will  be  paid  at  the  close  of  each  exhibition. 

Vases,  plates  and  everything  necessary  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  flowers  and  vegetables,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  Secretary, 
HORTICULTURAL  HALL. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 

OF  THE 

WORCESTER   COUNTY    HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1908-1909. 


PRESIDENT  : 
GEORGE  CALVIN  RICE,  of  Worcester. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  '. 

ARTHUR  J.  MARBLE,  of  Worcester; 
CHARLES  GREENWOOD,  of  Worcester;  EDWARD  W.  BREED,  of  Clinton. 

SECRETARY  I 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  of  Worcester, 
Horticultural  Hall,  18  Front  St. 

TREASURER ! 

CHARLES  S.  BACON,  of  Worcester. 

LIBRARIAN  ', 

ADIN  A.  HIXON.  of  Worcester. 


George  Cruikshanks, 
Edward  O.  Orpet, 
Herbert  A.  Cook, 
William  McAllister, 
Joseph  A.  Allen, 
David  L.  Fiske, 
Henry  B.  Watts, 
Henry  L.  Parker, 
John  B.  Bowker, 
B.  W.  Potter, 
Frank  J.  Kinney, 
Alden  Rice. 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
George  E.  Francis, 
Walter  D.  Ross, 
Louis  J.  Kendall, 
Elliott  Moore, 
Samuel  Flagg, 
Edward  Hall. 
H.  F.  A.Lange, 
Fred  H.  Chamberlain, 
Robert  B.  Rich, 
Millard  F.  Kelsey, 
Charles  W.  Wood, 
Henry  W.  Carter, 


Nathaniel  Paine,  1910. 
Adin  A.  Hixon, 


TRUSTEES  (BY 

Lunenburg.  I 
So.  Lancaster. 
Shrewsbury. 
Whitinsville. 
Auburn. 
Grafton. 
Leicester. 
Worcester.  ! 


Millbury 


election): 
W.  U.  Maynard, 
Edward  A.  Bartlett, 
James  W.  Stockwell, 
E.  M.  Bruce. 
George  McWilliam, 
J.  K.  Greene, 
Edward  L.  Davis, 
Henry  Reed, 
Nath.  Paine, 
H.  Ward  Moore, 
James  E.  Draper, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney, 
Stillman  H.  Record, 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
O.  Willis  Rugg, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
Leonard  C.  Midgley, 
Miss  Ida  F.  Henderson, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Underwood, 
Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson, 
Mrs.  Percy  G.  Forbes, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Hartshorn, 
Mrs.  J.  Frank  Record, 


Shrewsbury. 

Sutton. 
Leominster. 
Whitinsville. 
Worcester. 


West  Boylston. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

on  finance: 

Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  1911.      Fred  H.  Chamberlain,  1909. 


ON  LIBRARY  AND  PUBLICATION  ! 

Arthur  J.  Marble, 


Edward  W.  Breed. 


George  Calvin  Rice, 
Herbert  A.  Cook, 


Albert  H.  Lange, 
George  McWilliam, 
Leonard  C.  Midgley, 
H.  Ward  Moore, 
Arthur  J.  Marble, 
Henry  B.  Watts, 


on  nomenclature: 
Henry  E.  Kinney,        Albert  H.  Lange,       Arthur  J.  Marble, 
George  McWilliam,      Herbert  R.  Kinney,    Charles  Greeenwood 

ON  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS  ! 

Charles  Greenwood,  Chairman, 
George  C.  Rice,  Herbert  A.  Cook, 

Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifield, 

Edward  W.  Breed,  Mrs.  G.  McWilliam, 

William  J.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hartshorn, 

Simon  E.  Fisher,  Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson, 

Herbert  R.  Kinney, 
President  Rice,  and  Secretary  Hixon. 

AUDITORS. 

H.  Ward  Moore,  Benjamin  C.  Jacques. 

JUDGES. 

Ox  Flowers,  Plants,  etc.,  George  McWilliam,  Whitinsville. 

On  Fruits,  etc.,  Herbert  A.  Cook,  Shrewsbury. 

Vegetables,  Charles  Greenwood. 

COMMITTEE  ON  WINTER  MEETINGS. 

Arthur  J.  Marble,        Edward  W.  Breed,        Charles  W.  Wood,       J.  Lewis  Ellsworth. 
President  Rice,  and  Secretary  Hixon. 


TRANSACTIONS 


OF  THE 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

REPORTS  OF  THE  OFFICERS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  1,  1910 
AND  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  FOR  1910 

Part  I 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  PRESS 
50  Foster  Street 
1910 


OFFICERS   AND  COMMITTEES 

OF  THE 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

FOR   THE   YEAR  J9J0-19U. 


President  : 
EDWARD  W.  BREED,  of  Clinton. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  '. 


ARTHUR  J.  MARBLE,  of  Worcester;  CHARLES  GREENWOOD,  of  Worcester- 

HERBERT  R.  KINNEY,  of  Worcester. 

SECRETARY : 

LEONARD  C.  MIDGLEY 
Horticultural  Hall,  18  Front  St. 

LIBRARIAN  : 

LUCY  M.  COULSON,  of  Worcester. 


TREASURER : 

BURT  W.  GREENWOOD,  of  Worcester. 

TRUSTEES: 


Joseph  A.  Allen, 
David  L.  Fiske, 
Henry  B.  Watts, 
Edgar  M.  Bruce, 
Henry  W.  Carter, 
Edward  A.  Bartlett, 
Herbert  A.  Cook, 
Mrs.  J.  Frank  Record, 
William  McAllister, 
George  McWilliam, 
Fred'k  H.  Chamberlain, 
Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson, 
Edward  L.  Davis, 
James  E-  Draper, 
J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 


Auburn. 
Grafton. 
Leicester. 
Leominster. 
Millbury. 
Shrewsbury. 

West  Bovlston. 
Whitinsville. 

Worcester. 


Simon  E-  Fisher, 
Mrs.  Percy  G.  Forbes, 
George  E.  Francis,  M. 
Joseph  K.  Greene, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
Louis  J.  Kendall, 
Frank  J.  Kinney, 
H.  Ward  Moore, 
Burton  W.  Potter, 
Aldeu  Rice, 
Walter  D.  Ross, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
Adin  A.  Hixon 
George  Calvin  Rice, 
Charles  W.  Wood, 


Worcester. 


D. 


Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  191 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

ON  finance: 

Chairman,  Leonard  C.  Midgley,  1912,  Myron  F.  Converse,  1913. 

ON  LIBRARY  AND  PUBLICATIONS: 

George  E.  Francis,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  Arthur  J.  Marble, 

on  nomenclature: 
Charles  Greenwood,       Henry  E-  Kinney, 


Edward  W.  Breed. 


Herbert  A.  Cook, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 


Arthur  J.  Marble, 


George  McWilliam, 


Herbert  R.  Kinney, 
George  Calvin  Rice. 


Simon  E-  Fisher, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 


ON  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS 

Herbert  R.  Kinney,  Chairman, 
Arthur  J.  Marble, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
The  President  and  Secretary. 


Albert  H.  Lange, 
H.  Ward  Moore, 


AUDITORS. 

Benjamin  C.  Jaques,  H.  Ward  Moore. 

JUDGES. 

Of  Flowers,  Plants,  etc.:  George  McWilliam, 

Of  Fruits,  etc.:  Herbert  A.  Cook, 

Of  Vegetables:  Charles  Greenwood. 


ON  WINTER  MEETINGS. 

Arthur  J.  Marble,  Chairman,  Charles  W.  Wood, 

The  President  and  Secretary. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Flowers, 
Fruit, 

Vegetables, 
Winter  Meeting, 
Publications, 
Children's  Exhibitions, 


Fred'k  H.  Chamberlain, 


$1,000.00 
1,000.00 
650.00 
300.00 
300.00 
100.00 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


For  the  Year  Ending  October  31,  1910. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Society: 

It  is  my  privilege  to  address  you  at  the  close  of  my  20th 
year  as  an  official  and  27th  year  as  a  Trustee  and  Clerk  of 
the  Committee  of  Arrangement  and  Exhibitions,  and  several 
years  Judge  of  Flowers,  with  the  almost  unanimous  support 
of  the  members;  and  when  you  consider  that  Edward  W. 
Lincoln  and  myself  have  covered  50  years  of  the  70  years  of 
its  formation  and  68  of  its  incorporation  you  may  realize 
how  much  like  home  it  has  been  to  us.  The  correspondence 
for  the  past  year  has  been  very  large,  all  over  the  country, — 
covering  Fruit  Growing,  Corn  Growing,  Forestry  and  Insect 
pests,  all  of  which  I  have  carefully  answered,  and  a  short 
time  ago  I  destroyed  at  least  150  letters  from  all  over  the 
country,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  thanking  for  information 
received  and  mostly  successful.  Now  the  time  has  arrived 
when  I  must  decline  any  further  service  and  take  myself  off. 

I  wish  to  call  your  notice  to  the  Corn  and  Fruit  Growing 
question  that  the  introduction  of  varieties  that  will  furnish 
pollen  is  as  necessary  as  in  growing  strawberries.  You  can 
prove  it  as  quickly  in  Grape  Growing — some  varieties  are 
very  shy.  Your  former  Secretary  and  myself,  since  1885, 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  investigation.  We  have 
had  a  peculiar  season;  plenty  of  rain  and  cool  weather  which 
gave  us  plenty  of  rootage  and  foliage  early  in  the  season  for 
the  trees  and  shrubs.  Later  on  during  the  drouth  some  of 
the  leaves  dropped  which  was  a  natural  consequence;  then 
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we  had  a  siege  of  plant  and  tree  lice,  many  of  them  disap- 
pearing during  the  summer  showers.  On  account  of  the 
Corn  Exposition  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  corn  planted 
but  unfortunately  we  have  had  two  hail  storms,  one  through 
Leicester,  Auburn,  Sutton  and  Millbury,  breaking  glass  in 
greenhouses,  destroying  corn,  whole  fields  of  squashes  and 
tomatoes,  injuring  fruit;  and  another  one  the  other  side  of 
Lake  Quinsigamond;  but  for  all  that,  to  judge  from  our 
exhibitions,  you  would  hardly  realize  it. 

May  5th,  we  had  the  largest  and  best  exhibition  of  Rhubarb 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  McWilliam  made  a  fine  display 
of  Gloxinias  and  Mr.  McAllister  some  very  fine  seedling 
greenhouse  peaches,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  a  fine  exhibit  of 
seedling  Petunia;  Allyne  W.  Hixon,  a  fine  collection  of  Tu- 
berous Begonias;  Mr.  McWilliam  a  magnificent  collection 
of  Pansies  grown  out  of  doors,  with  no  protection,  to  show 
how  it  can  be  done  if  you  have  the  proper  land. 

The  two  Children's  exhibitions  were  as  fine  as  usual,  also 
the  one  of  the  Public  school  children. 

Herbert  A.  Cook,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  A.  H.  Lange  showed 
some  fine  varieties  of  English  melons  grown  under  glass,  some 
of  them  very  good. 

Our  exhibition  of  October  13th  was  very  good — frost  kept 
off  until  the  12th.  The  exhibition  of  Pears  was  very  small, 
being  the  odd  year.  The  display  of  Apples  was  fine — 10 
exhibitors  of  rings  representing  a  half-bushel  each,  and  was 
quite  a  feature.  T.  S.  Hubbard  Co.,  of  Fredonia,  New  York, 
made  a  very  fine  showing  of  over  50  varieties  of  Grapes. 

A  very  fine  and  large  seedling  Gooseberry  was  shown  by 
Louis  J.  C.  Loring,  of  Shrewsbury,  early  in  the  season. 

At  12.30  President  Rice,  guests  and  over  100  members 
proceeded  to  the  banquet  hall.  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce  said  grace 
and  remarks  were  made  by  Alderman  Coates,  Secretary 
William  P.  Rich,  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
Boston,  Treasurer  A.  M.  Bowen  of  the  Rhode  Island  Horti- 
cultural Society,  L.  B.  Clure  of  the  Corn  Exposition,  Secretary 
Ellsworth  of  the  State  Board,  Secretary  Hixon,  Rev.  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Pierce,  and  Walter  D.  Ross,  President  of  the 
Agricultural  Society. 
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The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  Wednesday, 
Nov.  2,  1910,  at  10  a.m.,  President  George  C.  Rice  in  the  chair. 
Call  for  the  meeting,  last  year's  report  read  and  accepted. 
Secretary's  Report,  Treasurer's  Report  read  and  referred  to 
Committee  on  Publication.  Mr  Breed  reported  for  the  Medal 
Committee  and  presented  the  medals.  Mr.  Cook  made  a 
report  for  the  Fruit  department,  Mr.  Greenwood  for  the 
Vegetable  department,  Mr.  McWilliam  for  the  Flowers,  and 
Arthur  J.  Marble  for  the  Committee  on  Winter  meetings 
offered  the  following:  we  would  report  that  the  usual  series 
was  held  for  the  season  of  1910,  ending  with  the  usual  reunion, 
March  9. 

The  policy  of  dividing  up  the  work  among  the  members 
of  the  committee  making  each  member  responsible  for  one 
or  more  meetings  of  which  he  was  in  charge  was  tried  and 
found  to  work  well  and  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
meetings.  The  Annual  dinner,  March  9,  was  directed  by 
President  Rice  assisted  by  a  large  number  of  guests  and 
members,  followed  later  by  a  social  affair  in  the  lower  hall 
under  the  direction  of  Myron  Converse  and  assistants,  all 
of  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  offered  Charles  S.  Bacon,  the  retiring 
Treasurer,  for  his  efficient  and  valuable  services. 

Edward  W.  Breed  read  the  report  for  the  By-Taw  Committee 
which  was  accepted,  and  upon  motion  of  Dr.  Francis  it  was 
adopted  as  read. 

Moved  to  proceed  with  the  election  of  officers  and  the  chair 
appoint  a  committee  to  collect  ballots.  The  chair  appointed 
B.  W.  Potter,  L.  J.  Kendall  and  W.  J.  Ross. 

Ballot  for  President:  whole  number,  119;  G.  C.  Rice,  2; 
A.  J.  Marble,  8;  Edward  W.  Breed,  109. 

Ballot  for  Secretary:  whole  number,  107;  scattering,  n; 
L.  C.  Midgley,  96. 

Ballot  for  Treasurer:  whole  number,  105;  scattering,  7; 
Myron  Converse,  16;  Bert  Greenwood,  82. 

Ballot  for  Librarian:  W.  Atlee  Putnam,  25;  Lucy  Coulson, 
35;  Henry  E.  Kinney,  46;  no  choice.  Second  ballot: 
scattering,  10;  Henry  E.  Kinney,  19;  Lucy  Coulson,  50. 
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For  member  of  Finance  Committee,  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  cast  one  ballot  bearing  the  name  of  Myron  Con- 
verse. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  was  voted  for  salaries  and  premiums 
for  1 9 10  and  191 1. 

Upon  motion  of  J.  K.  Greene  that  the  President  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  to  draft  a  resolution  upon  the  retirement 
of  Secretary  Adin  A.  Hixon,  he  appointed  Joseph  K.  Greene, 
Edward  W.  Breed,  Charles  W.  Wood. 

On  motion  of  H.  B.  Watts  the  chair  appointed  a  committee 
of  five  to  bring  in  a  list  of  three  (3)  Vice-Presidents  and  thirty 
(30)  trustees.  He  appointed  H.  B.  Watts,  Charles  Green- 
wood, A.  E.  Hartshorn,  Clifford  Eldridge,  C.  H.  Ellsworth, 
who  brought  in  for  Vice-Presidents,  Arthur  J.  Marble,  Charles 
Greenwood,  Herbert  R.  Kinney,  and  a  list  of  Trustees  which 
will  be  found  on  the  covers  of  the  Schedules  and  Transactions. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  an  aye  ballot  for  the 
entire  list. 

As  the  New  By-Laws  provided  for  the  Trustees  meeting  to 
be  held  one  week  after  the  Annual  meeting  it  was  voted  to 
adjourn  until  the  following  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

Wednesday,  November  9,  19 10,  10  a.  m. 

Trustees'  Annual  Meeting. 

Called  to  order  by  President  Breed.  He  took  the  occasion 
to  thank  the  Society  for  his  election  and  called  on  Secretary 
Hixon  for  the  call  for  the  meeting  and  reports  of  last  meet- 
ing, who  took  occasion  to  say  Good-By. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  committees,  judges 
and  appropriations. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed: 

Library  and  Publications:  Arthur  J.  Marble,  Dr.  George  E. 
Francis,  Edward  W.  Breed. 

Committee  on  Nomenclature:  Herbert  A.  Cook,  Charles 
Greenwood,  Henry  E.  Kinney,  Albert  H.  Lange,  Arthur  J. 
Marble,  Herbert  R.  Kinney,  George  McWilliam,  George 
Calvin  Rice. 

Auditors:  Benjamin  C.  Jaques,  H.  Ward  Moore. 
Motion  was  made  by  Dr.  Francis  to  cut  the  Committee 
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on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  from  19  to  9  including  the 
President  and  Secretary  ex-ofticiis — and  the  chair  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  to  bring  in  a  list.  The  chair  appointed 
Arthur  J.  Marble,  Charles  Greenwood,  H.  R.  Kinney,  who 
brought  in  H.  R.  Kinney,  Albert  H.  Lange,  Arthur  J.  Marble, 
William  J.  Wheeler,  H.  Ward  Moore,  Simon  E.  Fisher,  Arthur 
E.  Hartshorn,  President  and  Secretary. 

Judges:  George  McWilliams,  Flowers;  Herbert  A.  Cook, 
Fruit;  Charles  Greenwood,  Vegetables. 

It  was  voted  to  give  up  the  San  Jose  Scale  Commission. 

The  President  appointed  for  a  Medal  Committee — Herbert 
A.  Cook,  Albert  H.  Lange  and  President. 

Committee  on  Winter  Meetings:  Arthur  J.  Marble,  Charles 
W.  Wood,  Frederick  H.  Chamberlain,  with  President  and 
Secretary. 

Appropriations : 

Flowers,  $1,000.00 

Fruit,  1,000.00 

Vegetables,  650.00 

Children's  Meetings,  100.00 

Winter  Meetings,  300.00 

Periodicals  and  Publications,  300.00 

Matter  of  salaries  was  left  with  the  Finance  Committee 
to  report  a  week  later. 

Under  any  other  business  J.  K.  Greene,  reported  for  Com- 
mittee on  resolution  on  retirement  of  Secretary  Adin  A. 
Hixon. 

The  retiring  Secretary  of  the  Worcester  County  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Adin  A.  Hixon,  in  his  many  years  of  service 
has  earned  the  approbation  of  every  member  of  the  Society 
in  so  many  ways  that  it  is  not  easy  to  take  note  of  them  all. 
As  a  painstaking  official  he  not  only  did  the  work  required 
of  his  office,  but  was  always  on  the  alert  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Society  in  every  way  possible. 

Well  informed  theoretically  and  experimentally  in  every 
phase  of  horticulture,  he  patiently  gave  attention  and  advice 
to  every  honest  inquirer.    Willing  to  go  anywhere  or  do  any- 
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thing  to  encourage  the  work  of  horticulture,  he  gave  of  his 
time  and  strength  outside  as  well  as  inside  his  home  city,  so 
that  through  him  and  his  work  our  Society  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known  throughout  New  England  and  even  beyond  her 
borders  by  his  nation-wide  correspondence. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Worcester  County  Horti- 
cultural Society  puts  upon  record  its  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  faithful  twenty  years'  service  of  its  retiring  Secretary  Adin 
A.  Hixon. 

For  the  Society, 

JOSEPH  K.  GREENE, 
CHARLES  W.  WOODS, 
EDWARD  W.  BREED, 

Committee. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  as  to  changing  or  remodel- 
ling the  building  and  Library.  Left  with  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday,  Nov.  16. 

LEONARD  C.  MIDGLEY,  Secretary. 

The  Reports  of  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Society  and 
Trustees  for  1909  have  been  published. 

Thursday,  February  3,  19 10,  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Trustees  was  held  at  2.30  p.  m., — President  Rice  in  the  chair. 
The  question  of  a  Corn  Show  was  introduced  and  explained 
by  W.  D.  Ross,  and  Secretary  Davison  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Arthur  J.  Marble  moved  that  one  hundred  dollars  ($100) 
be  appropriated  and  the  use  of  our  hall  providing  the  exhibi- 
tion be  held  in  Worcester  and  on  the  week  of  Nov.  8. 

Discussed  the  matter  of  holding  it  in  Mechanics  and  Horti- 
cultural Halls  or  the  Fair  Grounds.  W.  D.  Ross  and  Secre- 
tary Hixon  had  several  offers  of  premiums.  President  Rice 
and  W.  D.  Ross  were  elected  a  committee  to  represent  our 
Society. 

Tuesday,  April  5,  a  special  Trustees  meeting  was  held, 
President  Rice  in  the  chair.  10.30  a.  m.,  29  Trustees  present; 
Mr.  Marble  moved  that  we  adjourn  up  stairs. 
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The  meeting  was  called  at  the  request  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  consider  more  room  for  our  tenants,  they  wanting 
the  upper  floor  and  changes  made  in  the  cellar.  The  Finance 
Committee  requested  Mr.  Marble  and  Mr.  Jaques  to  see  if 
the  proposition  was  feasible,  and  they  made  a  report.  There 
was  strong  opposition  against  it  and  was  referred  back  to 
the  committee  and  the  Woolworth  &  Co.  The  Treasurer 
questioned  the  legality  of  some  things.  Voted  yea  for  his 
instruction.  Some  changes  in  the  dates  of  the  Corn  Expo- 
sition caused  discussion;  finally  voted  to  pay  the  appropria- 
tion without  restrictions  or  date. 

It  was  voted  to  consider  changes  in  the  By-Laws  at  the 
next  Annual  meeting  and  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  draft  changes.    Edward  W.  Breed,  Herbert 
A  Cook,  Herbert  R.  Kinney  were  appointed  later  by  the 
president. 

During  the  season  George  McWilliam  had  exhibited  seed- 
ling Orchids  twice  for  the  Blake  medals  and  as  it  was  the 
opinion  of  all  that  he  was  entitled  to  them,  it  was  so  voted. 

Saturday,  May  7,  19 10.  Regular  Quarterly  Trustees 
meeting,  President  Rice  in  the  chair.  Called  to  order  at 
10.30  A.  M. 

The  meeting  was  devoted  to  more  room  for  the  tenants. 
The  Finance  Committee  made  some  statements;  Mr.  Marble 
and  Jaques  some  figures,  but  the  feeling  was  against  using 
the  upper  stories  for  commercial  purposes  and  was  finally 
referred  back  to  committee  and  the  tenants. 

Saturday,  May  21,  10.30  a.  m.  Special  meeting  of  the 
Trustees,  President  Rice  in  the  chair. 

Meeting  was  in  the  interest  of  more  room  for  the  tenants, 
with  considerable  discussion  from  the  members  present. 
J.  K.  Greene  offered  the  following  motion  in  writing: 

"That  the  proposed  changes  in  the  building  be  made  pro- 
viding that  satisfactory  terms  can  be  made  with  the  tenants, 
the  additional  rent  not  to  be  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  the  changes.  The  Finance  Committee,  with  the 
addition  of  Benj.  C.  Jaques  and  Arthur  J.  Marble,  shall  be 
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empowered  to  make  the  proposed  changes  providing  satis- 
factory terms  can  be  made  with  the  tenants." 

As  the  By-Laws  demand  a  bond  from  the  Treasurer  he 
was  requested  to  send  the  renewal  receipt  to  the  Secretary, 
which  was  done  a  few  days  later. 

Thursday,  August  4,  2  p.  m.,  Regular  Quarterly  Trustees 
meeting,  President  Rice  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Midgley  of  the  Finance  Committee  gave  the  following 
from  the  tenants,  Wool  worth  &  Co.  "In  reference  to  the 
various  propositions  of  your  Society  that  the  rent  would  be 
greater  than  the  space  we  would  get,  it  has  been  turned  down 
by  the  New  York  officials." 

It  was  voted  to  postpone  the  matter  indefinitely. 

President  Rice  received  a  letter  from  the  Mayor  requesting 
our  Society  with  others  to  pave  the  alley  in  the  rear.  It 
has  been  done. 

Voted  to  adjourn. 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society: 

The  issue  of  Bulletins,  Circulars,  Leaflets  and  various 
publications  from  the  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  extracts  made  immediately,  make 
it  impossible  to  know  what  to  do  with  them.  I  have  disposed 
lately  of  a  wagon  load.  All  of  our  Senators  and  members  of 
Congress  have  unloaded  on  me  and  I  have  tried  to  get  rid 
of  them.  Your  Committee  have  arranged  a  nice  room  in 
the  attic  for  storage  of  Books  and  Reports.  In  the  Reports 
being  published  you  will  get  the  membership  list  and  revision 
of  By-Laws. 

The  following  books,  periodicals,  bulletins  and  papers  have 
been  added  to  the  Library: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Year  Books  for  distribution,  1909. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Bulletin  225. 

LibraryBulletins,  73,  74,  75. 

Farmers  Bulletins,  385,  397,  403. 

United  States  Crop  Reporter,  1909  and  19 10. 

Monthly  list  of  Publications. 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture.  Report,  1909,  20 
copies  for  distribution. 

Crop  Reports,  1909  and  19 10. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  B. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Bulletins 
131,  132,  133,  134. 
2 2d  Annual  Report. 

Purdue  University  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Cir- 
culars 17,  21,  23. 

Bulletins  136,  137,  142,  146,  148. 
2 2d  Annual  Report. 
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New  York  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins 
316,  317,  319,  320,  321,  322,  323. 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Circulars  97,  98, 
99,  101,  102,  103,  104. 

Bulletins  207  to  215. 

West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulle- 
tins 126,  127,  128. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
Short  Winter  Courses. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulle- 
tins 96,  97. 

Iowa  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.    Bulletin  117. 
Kansas   State  Agricultural   College.    Circulars    1,   2,  3. 
Bulletin  162. 

Nebraska  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins  Nos. 
in,  112,  113,  114.    Nos.  30,  32,  33. 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulletins 
116,  117,  118,  119,  120,  121,  122. 

Maryland  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  January  and 
March,  1909,  Vol.  5,  No.  3.  January,  19 10,  Vol.  6,  No.  3. 
Bulletins  135,  136,  137,  138,  139,  140,  141,  142,  143,  144,  145, 
146,  147.  Record,  Vol.  21,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Vol. 
22,  No.  1. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society.    Report,  1909. 
Long  Island  R.  R.  Agronomist.  Bulletins  169,  174,  177,  179. 
Michigan   Agricultural   Experimental    Station.  Bulletins 
255,  257,  260. 

Circulars,  7,  8,  9. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Bulle- 
tins 206,  207,  208,  209. 

Hon.  James  Logan.    Third  Annual  Address. 

Free  Public  Library.    50th  Annual  Report. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  Report.  Part  2, 
1909.    Part  1,  1 9 10. 

Dahlia  Society  and  News.  1910. 

Civic  Association.    Reports,  Slips,  and  Circulars. 

Missouri  Botanical  Gardens.    St.  Louis.     19th  Report. 
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Fields  Columbian  Museum.  Annual  Report  of  Directors 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1909. 

Progressive  Poultry.    Prof.  A.  A.  Brigham. 

School  Garden  Book. 

The  Season  in  a  Flower  Garden. 

Food  for  Plants. 

American  Agriculturist  Hand  Book.  1910. 
Cyrus  Hall  McCormick:  His  Life  and  Work. 
Chapters  in  Rural  Progress. 
The  Garden  Primer. 

The  Care  of  Trees  in  Lawn,  Street  and  Park. 
Worcester  Parks  Commission.    Report,  November  30,  1909. 
Worcester  City  Directory,  1910. 
Worcester  House  Directory,  1910. 

Publications  and  Periodicals. 

American  Florist. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens. 

Bird  Lore. 

Country  Gentlemen. 

Country  Life  in  America 

Farm  Journal. 

Florist  Exchange. 

Gardening. 

Garden  Magazine. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Guide  to  Nature. 

Horticulture. 

New  England  Homestead. 
New  England  Farmer. 
National  Grange. 
Rhodora. 

Rural  New  Yorker. 
Suburban  Life. 
Worcester  Telegram. 
Worcester  Post. 
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English  Papers. 

Agricultural  Gazette. 
Gardener's  Chronicle. 
Garden. 
Gardening. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  Librarian. 
Horticultural  Hall,  October  30,  1910. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


Financial  statement  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  19 10. 
Charles  S.  Bacon,  Treasurer,  in  account  with 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

DEBIT 


Cash  Balances,  Oct.  31, 

I  QOQ. 

\  A  /  /~\  f  r«£ict  £it*     I       ^11  tlTlf      I  fief       T /^\'f    ^NO  T7111  PTC 

Worcester  v^ouniy  nisi.  101  Ocivings     .  . 

Pi,  I  ID  . 

47 

Worcester  Mechanics  Savings  Bank 

1,055. 

76 

Clinton  Savings  Bank 

1,091. 

95 

Worcester  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  . 

1,000. 

00 

Marlborough  Savings  Bank 

1,040. 

40 

Worcester  Trust  Company 

1,519 

54 

Income,  1909-19 

IO. 

Rent  of  Stores          .        .        .        .  : 

00 

Rent  of  Hall  

1,979 

00 

Interest,  $241.  10;  Lumber  sold,  $4.20 

245  • 

30 

Tickets  for  Annual  Re-union,  253  at 

75C  

189. 

75 

12  Chairs  sold  at  50c. 

6 

.  00 

Eames  Fund,  for  Premiums  on  apples 

28. 

00 

Dewey  Fund,  for  books 

37 

96 

New  members,  23  @  $500;  9  @  $3.00 

142 

.  00 

I24.  12 


0,I28.  OI 


$16,952.  13 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Salaries. 

Adin  A.  Hixon,  Secretary  .  .  .  $400.00 
Adin  A.  Hixon,  Librarian  .  .  .  1,000.00 
Charles  S.  Bacon,  Treasurer  .  .  150.00 
W.  A.  Putnam,  Janitor      .        .        .  600.00 

 $2,150.00 
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Premiums. 


For  Flowers 

For  Fruit 

For  Vegetables 

For  Children's  Exhibitions 


Less  Discounts 


$1,084.75 

773-75 
567.00 
88.50 

$2,514.00 
15  43 


Annual  Reunion. 
Caterer,  247.50;  Orchestra,  25.00;  badges, 
5.85;  pinks,  7.00;  rent  of  piano,  5.00; 
Harold  L.  Gulick,  services  with  pian- 
ist, 8.00;  Menus,  8.00;  dance  orders, 
15  .  00;  checks,  2  .  00;  blank  cards,  20c. ; 
checking  clothes,  4.00;  500  tickets, 
2.75;  2  supper  tickets,  1 .  50 

Insurance. 

On  building  and  contents  .  .  .$1,231.18 
Premium  on  Treasurer's  Bond  .  20.00 

Premium  on  Plate  Glass  Insurance      .         42  .  89 


Amount  carried  forward, 

Repairs  to  Building. 
Repairs  to  elevator  door 
Changing  front  doors  to  swing  outward 
Repairing  roof,  15.35;  plumbing,  3.66 
Lumber,  66 .  23 ;  nails  and  door  trim,  2  .  73 
Labor,  28.00;  repairs  to  elevator,  16.  25 
Painting  fire  escape 


s9 

8.5 

25 

76 

19 

01 

68 

96 

44 

25 

15 

00 

2,498.57 


331-80 


1,294.07 


.,274.44 


182.83 


Winter  Meetings 
N.  Howard  Brewer,  13.35;  Prof.  E.  A. 
White,  17.66;  Prof.  D.  B.  McMillan, 
15.00;  Philip  Emerson,  15.00;  Wm. 
P.  Brooks,  18.00;  Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Ladd, 
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13.00;  Mrs.  Emory  H.  Harrington, 
5.00;  postals,  7.25;  cards  and  envel- 
opes, 4.  00;  stereoptieon,  16.00;  J.  K. 
Shaw,  18 . 00;  entertaining  guests,  22  . 
stamped  envelopes  for  programmes, 
5.72     .  ....  $169.98 

Judges. 

H.  A.  Cook,  fruit      ....  $50.00 

Charles  Greenwood,  vegetables  .        .  50.00 

George  McWilliam,  flowers        .        .  50.00 

George  McWilliam,  transportation      .  20.00 


  #>i  70. 00 

Water. 

For  general  use         .        .        .        .  $37.01 

For  elevator     .  .        .        .        74  -47        1 1 1 . 48 

Printing. 
Transactions,  46.50;  chrysanthemum 
cards,  2.25;  Annual  Reports,  50.00; 
Programmes,  10.50;  500  schedules, 
85.00;  folders,  children's  meetings, 
5.87;  chrysanthemum  circulars,  2.25 ; 
100  Post  cards,  fruit  in  fall,  2.75; 
1,000  entry  cards,  2  .  75 ;  600  premium 

cards,  3.25     .....   211. 12 

Miscellaneous. 
Taxes,  910.20;  street  watering,  4.80; 
Telephone,  67 .  50;  rent  of  piano,  30. 00; 

periodicals,  magazines,  etc.,  63.59; 

coal,  198.41;  books,  39.76;  sidewalk 

assessment,  34.24;  contribution  to 

Corn    Exposition,    100.00;  paving 

back  alley,  74.72  .        .        .  1,523.22 

Lighting. 

Worcester  Electric  Light  Company     .  $373.40 

Worcester  Gas  Light  Company  .        .         71-84  445.24 
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Stationery  and  Postage. 
Letter  heads,  postals,  postage  stamps, 

envelopes  and  paper,     .        .        .   $44.58 

Incidentals. 
Lettering  canvas,  10.00;  moving  ashes, 
11.76;  advertising  chrysanthemum 
show,  5.10;  check  book,  1 .  70;  repair- 
ing lock,  .  15 ;  toilet  paper,  .  30;  tacks, 
.05 ;  threading  gas  pipe,  .  10;  2  feather 
dusters,  7.00;  advertising  Annual 
Meeting,  1909,  4.90;  twine,  .10;  19 
lbs.  paraffine  wax,  1 .  7 1 ;  6  brooms, 
2.38;  10  ft.  step  ladder,  3  .  00;  framing 
plaque,  2.85;  name  plates  and  cards, 
11.00;  Weekly  Guide,  2.00;  tacks, 
crayons  and  cards,  1.05;  cleaning, 
4.40;  city  directory,  3.00;  house  di- 
rectory, 4. 00;  changing  safe  combina- 
tion, 1 .  50;  repairs,  4.  40;  membership 
in  American  Civic  Association,  5.00; 
mop  stick,  .10;  curtain  pins,  .20; 
meal,  .15;  gilt  tacks,  .65;  sash  cord, 
.66;  matches,  .10;  freight  and  cart- 
ing, .50;  towels,  .20;  water  tank, 
3.00;  ice,  6.65;  labor,  10.50;  stenog- 
rapher, 5.00;  express,  1.40;  cloth, 
5.  26;  cleaning  back  alley,  3.65;  laun- 
dry, 5.15;  soap  and  powder,  .83; 
picture  cord,  .35;  cup,  .10;  enter- 
taining guests,  5.00;  wire  baskets, 
1.66;  floor  brush,  3.50;  advertising 

Annual  Meeting,  1 9 10,  4.  20    $146.20 

$9>279  09 

Cash  Balances,  October  31,  19 10. 
Worcester  County  Inst,  for  Savings  .  $1,161 .  55 
Worcester  Mechanics  Savings  Bank     .  1,098.18 
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Clinton  Savings  Bank        .        .  .  $1,136.03 

Worcester  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  .  1,040.40 
Marlborough  Savings  Bank        .  1,082.42 

Worcester  Trust  Company         .  .     2,154.46  7,673.04 


ASSETS. 
Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Co. 
Amount  accrued  for  rent  of  hall  333 .  33 
30.00  . 

Cash  and  check  .... 

LIABILITIES 
Amount  voted  for  premiums 
Judges  and  expenses 
Electric  light  for  October  . 
Telephone  for  October 
Gas  bill  for  October  . 


16,952.  13 
$7,673.04 

363 -33 
10. 00 

$8,046.37 


.  $2,650 

00 

170 

00 

26 

78 

5 

50 

2 

00 

192 . 09 


PERMANENT  FUNDS. 
Dewey  Fund. 
Balance,  October  31,  1909        .        .  $1,598.12 
Interest  added  during  year  1909-1910  64.56 


Less  amount  drawn  for  books 


1,662.68 

37.96  1,624.72 


Frederick  A.  Blake  Fund. 
Balance,  October  3 1,  1909  .        .        .  $1,040.40 
Interest  added  during  year  1909- 19 10  42.02 

Eames  Fund. 
Balance,  October  31,  1909  .        .  $634.28 

Interest  added  during  year  1909-1910  25.60 


1,082 . 42 


$659.88 
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Less  amount  drawn  for  premium  on 

apples  $28.00  $631.88 


Hadwen  Fund. 
Balance,  October  31,  1909  .        .  $1,020.00 

Interest  added  during  year  1909-1910  41.20  1,061.20 

$4,400.  00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  S.  BACON,  Treasurer. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  29,  19 10. 
We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined 
the  accounts  of  Charles  S.  Bacon,  Treasurer  of  the  Worcester 
County  Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1 9 10,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct  with  proper  vouchers, 
and  the  balances  in  Savings  Banks  and  Trust  Company  in 
accordance  with  the  within  statement. 

H.  WARD  MOORE, 
BENJ.  C.  JAOUES, 

Auditors. 


REPORT  FOR  1910. 


Thursday,  January  13,  1910. 


President  George  Calvin  Rice  in  Charge. 

CORN  WITH  AN  EXHIBITION. 
By  N.  Howard  Brewer,  Hockanum,  Conn. 

President  of  the  New  England  Corn  Exposition. 

I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  Connecticut  raising  corn. 
My  work  began  in  1904,  when  Mr.  Shamel  came  to  Connecti- 
cut and  started  breeding  work  in  tobacco.  At  that  time  he 
gave  me  five  ears  of  Reed's  yellow  dent  corn  that  he  received 
personally  from  James  L.  Reed,  East  Lyne,  Illinois. 

I  planted  the  corn  and  kept  date  so  as  to  compare  it  with 
several  varieties  of  Flint  corn  we  were  in  the  habit  of  raising. 
From  my  results  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  I  selected  12 
ears  of  a  productive  and  early  variety.  I  planted  this  the 
next  year  winning  the  Orange  Judd  prize  for  $100  for  the 
best  and  most  productive  acre  grown  in  the  United  States. 
I  was  able  to  select  at  this  time  25  ears  that  I  used  in  planting 
my  field  in  1907.  This  was  the  worst  year  we  ever  had  had  in 
Connecticut.  I  shelled  about  70  bushels  per  acre;  about  20 
per  cent,  of  this  was  soft.  This  helped  me  in  a  wonderful 
way  as  it  destroyed  all  seed  except  that  which  was  the  very 
earliest. 

The  seed  I  used  in  planting  my  field  in  1908  started  for  me 
a  breeding  plot  consisting  of  two  plots  of  12  ears  each  and  two 
one-acre  plots  planted  from  12  ears  each.  The  data  was 
carefully  kept  from  these  four  different  plots  and  from  pro- 
ductive acres  I  selected  my  breeding  ears  for  1909.  The 
result  this  year  was  very  successful:  On  my  productive  acre 
I  planted  two  distinct  types  of  corn  which  constituted  what 
I  called  a  smooth  type;  on  the  other  productive  acre  I  planted 
two  other  types  which  I  called  my  rough  type.  My  acre  of 
the  rough  type  produced  112  bushels  of  shelled  corn;  my 
acre  of  smooth,  127  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 

In  cultivating  our  corn  we  start  the  weeder  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  have  learned  by  experience  with  tobacco  that  just 
as  soon  as  the  soil  has  been  stirred  it  is  8  or  10  degrees  warmer 
and  causes  a  quicker  and  more  accurate  growth. 

As  there  was  quite  an  exhibition  of  very  handsome  corn 
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and  a  number  of  prominent  farmers  there  was  a  great  many 
questions  asked. 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
who  had  lately  been  through  to  the  extreme  West,  gave  some 
very  interesting  statements  of  what  he  saw. 

Secretary  Hixon  gave  some  interesting  statements  of  corn 
growing,  50  to  100  years  ago,  and  the  sworn  production  of 
75  to  over  a  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  being  our 
yellow  hard  flint  varieties.  He  recommended  the  present 
corn  growers  to  read  up  some  of  the  old  reports. 

Mr.  Brewer  exhibited  some  corn. 

Exhibits  of  corn  were  made  by:  President  Rice,  Chas. 
Bond,  John  C.  Maclnnes,  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  O.  A.  Kelley, 
Walter  L.  Ross,  Allyne  W.  Hixon,  Elliott  and  H.  Ward  Moore, 
Worcester;  Noah  Sagendorph,  Spencer;  Joseph  A.  Allen, 
Auburn;  Horace  C.  Fuller,  Leominster;  Henry  W.  Carter,  Mill- 
bury;  Fred  L.  Chamberlain,  West  Boylston;  N.  Howard 
Brewer,  Hockanum,  Conn. 

Exhibition  was  very  good  with  several  varieties  of  corn 
covering  six  ten-foot  tables. 


Tuesday,  January  18,  1910. 


Edward  W.  Breed  in  Charge. 
ORNAMENTAL  GARDENS. 
By  Prof.  Edward  A.  White,  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

Illustrated  by  Stereopticon. 

The  development  of  ornamental  gardening  follows  step  by 
step  the  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  nation.  Our 
early  colonists  spent  little  time  in  home  ornamentations. 
They  were  too  busily  engaged  in  establishing  the  home,  and 
in  procuring  the  necessities  of  life  to  devote  themselves  to 
these  things.  But  with  the  increasing  prosperity  which  has 
followed  out  American  people  since  the  Revolutionary  war, 
more  especially  since  the  Civil  war,  interest  in  gardening  has 
steadily  increased,  until  the  present  period  shows  great  en- 
thusiasm in  all  lines  of  ornamental  work. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  this  subject  is  the 
interest  manifested  by  all  classes  of  people;  the  wealthy 
man  in  the  development  of  his  large  estate  with  its  extensive 
lawns  and  elaborately  formed  gardens;  the  middle  class,  the 
business  man,  who  owns  his  suburban  home,  and  with  it  a 
quarter  or  half  acre  of  lawns ;  the  working  man,  with  his  back 
yard  plot  and  we  must  not  exclude  the  tenement  dweller 
with  the  geranium  in  an  old  tin  can.  Plant  life  in  some  form 
appeals  to  all  classes  of  individuals. 

Some  cannot  find  time  to  devote  to  the  home  gardens  be- 
cause of  hours  of  labor  in  the  fields  or  at  the  desk.  I  hope 
that  the  children  will  be  trained  to  take  some  interest  in  these 
things. 

The  large  cities  and  their  school  gardens  which  are  giving 
the  little  ones  the  training  they  need  for  the  future  beauties 
of  our  cities. 

Particularly  the  schools  at  Amherst,  which  are  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  Home  Culture  Club  of  Northampton. 

I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come,  when  elementary  agricul- 
ture may  be  introduced  in  more  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
rural  sections,  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  remain  on 
the  farms  may  receive  better  instruction  in  these  subjects 
which  touch  their  lives  most  closely. 
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I  wonder  if  we  realize  perfectly  what  our  New  England 
hills  and  valleys  would  be  like  if  they  were  denuded  of  nearly 
every  form  of  vegetation.  Not  a  tree  or  shrub  to  harbor  the 
birds;  not  a  flower  to  enliven  the  landscape. 

We  owe  much  to  our  native  plant  materials,  and  to  those 
materials  which  have  come  to  us  from  other  lands. 

I  will  give  you  a  glimpse  of  many  kinds  of  gardens,  their 
composition,  arrangement,  garden  accessories  and  plant  ma- 
terial. vSome  of  these  are  of  the  16th  Century,  with  their 
elaborate  pools,  formal  copings  and  abundance  of  aquatic 
vegetation.  A  conspicuous  material  is  yew,  similar  to  our 
American  Hemlock  in  many  ways. 

The  idea  of  beauty  is  retained  in  the  English  garden  of  the 
present  day  and  the  garden  is  for  the  private  use  of  the  Eng- 
lishman.   It  is  characterized  by  neatness  and  seclusion. 

In  America,  it  is  too  often  the  tendency  for  the  individual 
to  seek  to  impress  the  outsider  with  a  show  of  elegance  and 
color  in  the  front  yard,  while  the  back  yard  may  be  far  from 
attractive.  Elizabeth  Park,  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Theodore  Wirth,  superintendent  of  parks  in 
Minneapolis,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  artificial  hills,  rocks,  lakes  and  cascades  copied 
from  some  striking  landscape  effect.  The  Japanese  attach 
much  significance  to  the  use  of  stones  in  their  garden  compo- 
sition. In  all  styles  of  garden  design  careful  attention  is 
given  to  the  shapes  and  proportions  of  stones.  Many  con- 
sider that  these  constitute  the  skeleton  of  the  garden  and  that 
their  choice  and  placing  is  of  greatest  importance,  the  planting 
being  secondary.  The  size  of  the  principal  stones  indicate 
the  scale  of  the  garden  and  the  trees,  shrubs,  fences,  lanterns 
and  the  like  are  selected  with  reference  to  these  sizes.  The 
Japanese  excel  in  the  art  of  so  placing  stones  and  so  arranging 
them  as  to  make  them  appear  as  if  natural  forces  had  placed 
them  in  position.  Even  our  best  landscape  gardeners  have 
not  as  yet  wholly  mastered  this  art. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Japanese  to  attach  religious 
significance  to  their  principal  garden  stones  by  giving  them 
the  name  of  different  Buddhist  deities.  Some  of  these  re- 
ligious stones  are  found  in  every  garden,  no  matter  how  limited 
may  be  its  area.  These  stones  are  selected  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  have  considerable  value  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  them  and  because  the  expense  of  transporting  them 
is  considerable. 

Turf  was  not  used  to  any  extent  in  any  of  the  old  gardens, 
although  its  introduction  is  frequent  in  the  gardens  of  the 
present  day. 
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A  description  of  the  methods  used  by  the  garden,  the  stone 
towers  or  pagoda  which  are  finely  decorative,  consisting 
of  two,  three,  five  or  more  separated  roofed  stages,  fol- 
lowed. 

The  formal  and  natural  gardens  of  America  must  be  sym- 
metrical, and  geometric  designs  and  shapes  in  the  formal 
gardens  in  which  the  most  elaborate  planting  is  now  being 
done. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  that  lend  themselves  most  readily  to 
this  character  must  be  selected  for  planting.  The  rectangular 
and  curvilinear  beds  must  contain  herbaceous  perennials  which 
are  pleasing  in  the  combination  of  their  colors,  and  which 
furnish  a  succession  of  flowers  throughout  the  season.  Atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  species  of  each  best  suited  to  the 
different  seasons. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  attractiveness  one  may  add  to 
a  home  with  small  expense.  Vines  of  rapid  annual  growth 
like  the  cobeas,  or  morning  glories  may  be  cheaply  grown, 
and  these  will  quickly  cover  unsightly  objects,  or  serve  as  a 
screen  for  the  piazza  or  veranda. 

The  caster  bean  plants,  will  give  subtropical  effects  with 
comparatively  little  expense,  and  geraniums,  petunias,  ver- 
benas or  cannas  may  serve  to  brighten  and  make  cheery  the 
home  grounds. 

I  wish  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
school  gardens.  The  condition  of  many  of  our  country  ceme- 
teries which  should  be  kept  in  a  park-like  manner,  are  un- 
mowed  and  have  much  about  them  that  is  depressing.  If 
there  is  one  place  more  than  another  where  the  planting 
should  be  bright,  attractive  and  cheery,  it  should  be  in  our 
gardens  of  the  dead. 

The  beautiful  street  trees  of  New  England  should  be  pre- 
served from  the  ravages  of  fungus  diseases,  insect  pests,  but 
in  many  cases  this  is  not  being  done,  and  the  destroying  of 
many  fine  old  trees  is  witnessed  every  day. 

The  American  elm,  the  pin  oak,  the  sugar  maple,  the  Norway 
maple,  the  poplars,  silver  maples,  birch  and  others  familiar 
to  New  Englanders,  wrere  described  as  to  their  decorative 
qualities  and  usefulness  for  streets  and  parks. 

The  attractiveness  about  a  railway  station  and  the  value  of 
aesthetic  surroundings  at  such  places  adds  to  the  desirability 
of  a  town  for  residential  purposes  and  produces  pleasing,  first 
impressions. 

In  closing :  One  may  study  effect  of  the  beautiful  produced 
by  the  hand  of  man  in  the  gardens  of  the  old  and  new  world. 
He  finds  much  that  is  impressive  and  to  be  admired  in  these 
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gardens.  But  to  the  nature  lover  this  same  element  of  beauty 
prevails  throughout  the  garden  of  God's  out-of-doors. 

In  English  gardens  the  symmetrical  enclosures  are  attrac- 
tive ;  in  Italy,  the  perennial  verdure  of  the  trees  blended  with 
the  moving  water  is  grand.  In  Japanese  gardens  the  pictur- 
esqueness  appeals  to  the  eye,  but  in  no  garden  fashioned  by 
the  hand  of  man  do  we  find  the  lofty  grandeur  of  mountain 
peaks,  blended  with  broad  sheets  of  water,  surrounded  by 
magnificent  trees,  beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers  such  as  we 
find  in  the  garden  of  the  great  master  gardener. 


Thursday,  January  27,  1910. 


Charles  W.  Wood  in  Charge 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  an  exhibit  of 
a  seedling  orchid  raised  by  George  McWilliam,  of  Whitins- 
ville.  The  plant  was  named  for  Edward  Orpet,  gardener  for 
the  Thayer  Estate,  South  Lancaster. 

Orchid  Orpetiana  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  before 
and  after  the  address  of  the  day.  The  seed  was  planted 
May  3,  1902.  the  pollen  from  calanthes  vestita  rubro  oculata, 
being  crossed  with  the  regniere,  the  result  being  the  plant 
which  Mr.  McWilliam  has  named  the  calanthes  orpetiana. 

The  blossoms  are  small,  white  in  color,  showing  a  purplish 
red  centre.  They  are  similar  to  the  orchid,  but  much  smaller 
in  size,  about  30  being  grown  on  small  stems  attached  to  a 
long  stalk.  Three  of  these  stalks  were  shown  of  the  plant, 
yesterday,  with  four  bulbs,  from  which  long  leaves  grow. 
The  plant  is  by  no  means  a  handsome  one,  for  the  tiny  green 
leaves  on  the  long,  slender  stalk  make  but   a  small  snowing. 

The  fact  that  the  seed  was  planted  eight  years  ago,  and  the 
blossoms  appeared  about  six  weeks  ago,  aroused  much  interest, 
and  proves  the  earnestness  and  firmness  of  purpose  of  Mr. 
McWilliam,  whose  orchids,  roses  and  other  flowers  have  been 
features  of  the  Worcester  County  horticultural  weekly  ex- 
hibits each  year.  Mr.  McWilliam  has  experimented  in  many 
branches  of  horticulture,  and  has  produced  some  plants  and 
flowers  which  have  attracted  attention  all  over  the  United 
States. 

His  latest,  the  calanthes  orpetiana,  has  perhaps  caused  the 
most  wonder.  The  length  of  time  it  took  to  produce  the 
flower  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  bulb,  make  it  an  interesting 
if  not  a  particularly  handsome  plant. 

Secretary  Adin  A.  Hixon,  having  been  informed  that  Mr. 
McWilliam  would  exhibit  the  flower  yesterday,  invited  gar- 
deners to  be  present  at  the  meeting.  They  all  responded 
and  appreciated  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  Society  in  extending 
the  invitation  to  see  the  results  of  patient  watching  and  faith- 
ful care. 

The  gardeners  present  were  Leonard  C.  Midgley,  John 
Coulson,  John  Cook,  Alfred  Green,  Worcester;  H.  A.  Cook, 
Shrewsbury;  W.  S.  Russell,  West  Upton;  William  Anderson, 
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Joseph  T.  Clark,  Edward  O.  Orpet,  South  Lancaster;  Charles 
H.    Green,    Spencer:  Edward   W.  Breed,    Clinton;  William 
McAllister,  Whitinsville,  and  Charles  Potter,  West  Boylston. 
It  was  awarded  a  Blake  Silver  Medal. 


USES  AND  ABUSES  OF  CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS. 

By  William  P.  Brooks,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Mas- 
sachusetts College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  and  their  influence 
on  crops.    All  crops  need  some  of  the  three  but  not  all  three. 

Grass,  oats,  rye,  wheat  and  barley  are  crops  on  which  it 
would  not  pay  to  use  a  fertilizer  that  does  not  contain  nitrogen. 
Nitrogen  makes  oats  strong.  Phosphoric  acid  is  most  im- 
portant to  crops  belonging  to  the  cabbage  and  turnip  families, 
and  they  responded  readily  to  application  of  immediate  avail- 
able phosphoric  acid. 

Potash  is  necessary  to  potatoes,  corn,  beans,  peas  and  such 
crops. 

Lime  is  an  element  concerning  which  something  can  be 
said,  and  he  hoped  they  would  try  lime  to  make  the  soil  rich 
and  sweet.  No  less  than  a  ton  should  be  used  for  an  acre, 
but  the  farmer  must  give  lime  time  to  sweeten  the  soil. 

To  use  fertilizer  to  the  best  advantage,  a  farmer  must 
understand  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  crop.  Each  must 
study  his  own  conditions.  Large  quantities  of  fertilizer  are 
used  on  the  best  soils.  The  soil  mus.t  feel  like  velvet  so  that 
it  is  easily  shaped  in  the  hand. 

The  cost  of  fertilizers  and  the  quantity  should  be  arranged 
by  the  value  of  the  crops.  Apples,  which  require  about  75 
cents  worth  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  but  the  income  for  the 
amount  of  apples  grown,  so  exceeded  the  cost  of  fertilizing 
that  the  first  cost  was  not  noticed. 

The  hay  crop  requires  about  $6  worth  of  plant  food,  and 
the  amount  received  for  the  crop  is  not  so  large  as  to  permit 
of  extensive  use  of  fertilizer.  One  must  figure  this  matter 
out  for  himself. 

In  crops  where  labor  costs,  you  must  use  fertilizers  largely, 
for  it  does  n't  pay  to  run  risks  of  a  short  crop.  Some  people 
use  $50  worth  per  acre,  because  labor  is  high.  Onions  some- 
times require  $75  or  $80  per  acre,  because  of  high  labor,  and 
they  must  necessarily  be  freely  fertilized. 

Keep  in  mind  the  fundamental  principles  that  have  to  do 
with  the  fundamental  question  of  staying  in  the  soil.    You  can 
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put  on  a  little  more  if  your  fertilizer  does  not  remain  in  the 
soil.    Build  the  soil  up  by  degrees  until  every  part  of  it  is  rich. 

The  best  elements  are  lime,  because  of  its  extreme  impor- 
tance in  sweetening  the  soil;  phosphoric  acid  because  of  its 
important  relations  with  the  crop,  and  because  of  its  inde- 
pendence of  weather  conditions. 

Potash  it  pays  to  accumulate  abundantly  in  the  soil,  as 
it  does  n't  wash  out  and  one  finds  it  there  always  until  it  is 
entirely  used  up. 

One  gets  more  plant  food  by  unmixed  materials.  It  re- 
quires knowledge  of  conditions  of  soil  and  crop  to  give  the 
correct  advice. 

"Whose  fertilizer  do  you  advise  me  to  use?"  and  that's  the 
question  could  not  possibly  be  answered.  None  acted  just 
the  same,  but  that  all  the  best  manufacturers  aimed  to  make 
the  best  kinds,  and  if  one  purchased  at  a  reliable  place  he 
may  be  assured  that  the  fertilizer  is.  what  it  is  guaranteed 
to  be.  At  the  experimental  station  they  use  those  that  can 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  during  which  Professor  Brooks 
advised  those  present  to  use  a  ton  and  a  half  of  lime  to  the 
acre  to  kill  off  the  weeds  as  soon  as  they  start.  He  said 
in  answer  to  a  question  that  ground  bone  is  good  for  lawns 
if  combined  with  potash. 

He  spoke  of  the  abuse  of  fertilizers  which  are  put  in  a  circle 
about  the  apple  trees  and  said  that  they  were  not  receiving 
the  plant  food  that  they  should.  This  method,  he  said  is 
a  mistake.  The  roots  spread  many  feet  away  from  the  trunk, 
and  it  is  there  that  the  plant  food  is  needed.  He  told  of  a 
cabbage  which  had  roots  eight  feet  in  the  ground,  and  the 
soil  full  of  hair  line  roots.  He  mentioned  the  squash  vine  at 
Amherst  which  produced  the  large  squash  spoken  of  on  many 
occasions  and  said  that  if  the  ends  of  the  feeding  roots  were 
placed  end  to  end  they  would  extend  between  16  and  17  miles. 
He  said  bunching  any  fertilizer  hurts  the  crop. 

Mr.  Wood  extended  to  Professor  Brooks  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  Society.  He  made  a  few  remarks  about  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  the  farms,  raising  more  cattle  to  keep  crops  in 
condition,  and  remarked  that  30,000  cattle  have  gone  out  of 
the  state  in  the  past  three  years. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  after  Secretary  Hixon  called 
attention  to  the  exhibit'  of  the  calanthes  orpetiana  He  an- 
nounced that  $1,000  was  left  by  Fred  A.  Blake,  a  member  of 
the  Society,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  for  silver  medals  for 
any  one  who  could  grow  something  out  of  the  ordinary  in 
plants.  Mr.  McWilliam  will  probably  receive  one  of  these 
medals.  . 


Thursday,  February  5,  1910. 


J.  K.  Greene  in  Charge. 

FLORA  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  ARCTIC 

REGION. 

By  Professor  Donald  B.  McMillan. 

Who  was  with  Commodore  Peary  in  the  North  Pole  Expedition. 
Illustrated  with  stereopticon. 

We  left  New  York  on  the  Roosevelt,  proceeded  to  Oyster 
Bay,  was  bidden  farewell  by  the  President,  who  said  he  would 
like  to  go  for  the  sport  there  would  be  in  it.  We  sailed  for 
Labrador,  where  we  took  on  30  tons  of  whale  meat  to  feed 
the  dogs  through  the  winter,  and  then  struck  out  for  Green- 
land. As  we  approached  Greenland,  we  saw  the  rocky  shore, 
the  endless  stretches  of  snow  and  the  mountains  towering 
8,000  feet.  We  passed  through  the  dreaded  Melville  Bay, 
sighted  Cape  York  and  then  we  first  saw  the  Eskimos  running 
along  the  shore  clad  in  skins,  appearing  much  like  animals, 
as  they  came  to  assist  hauling  up  our  boat.  Even  before  we 
landed  we  heard  their  cries  of  big  ship,  in  their  language. 
We  talked  with  them.  Here  I  had  my  first  experience  with 
little  auks.  There  were  millions  of  them  flying  around  and 
I  caught  some  by  simply  throwing  my  canvas  hat  down  over 
them. 

We  proceeded  to  Whale  Sound,  North  Star  Bay  and  then  to 
Etah,  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much  about  lately.  Here 
we  took  aboard  246  dogs  and  penned  them  in  a  place  40  feet 
in  diameter  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  passed  through 
them  10  or  15  times  a  day.  Here  we  took  aboard  50  men, 
women  and  children.  This  number  was  increased  by  two 
births  on  the  Roosevelt.  Etah  is  the  great  historical  centre 
of  the  north. 

I  found  many  relics  of  the  Greely  Expedition;  little  things 
that  pointed  out  forcibly  the  sufferings  of  Greely  and  his 
men  as  they  waited  promised  government  aid  that  was 
blocked  on  its  way  north,  and  the  finding  by  Admiral  Schley 
of  eight  survivors  of  the  original  25. 

We  plugged  into  the  ice  steadily  and  covered  300  miles. 
The  Roosevelt  is  three  vessels  in  one — she  was  planked,  then 
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planked,  and  then  planked  again;  capable  of  breaking  and 
crushing  the  ice  before  her. 

It  was  in  October  we  began  to  land  supplies  on  the  most 
northern  point  of  North  America.  It  was  bright  moonlight 
two  weeks  at  a  time,  so  bright  that  you  could  read  a  newspaper. 
There  in  the  frozen  north  you  wonder  if  there  is  a  New  York 
in  the  same  world.  On  the  October  moon  I  started  out  to 
make  some  tidal  observation,  sledging  to  Cape  Columbia, 
arriving  in  a  drifting  snowstorm  and  440  below  zero.  We 
decided  not  to  build  a  snow  house,  but  pitched  our  tent  and 
crawled  in.    In  the  morning  finding  ourselves  buried  in  snow. 

We  proceeded  south,  our  next  camp  being  a  snow  house. 
We  lighted  the  lamps  inside  until  the  water  ran  down  the 
sides  making  a  glistening  mass  of  ice,  then  we  covered  the 
walls  with  blankets  and  skins.  Here  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  language  and  customs  of  my  Eskimos,  and  here 
I  passed  Thanksgiving,  year  1907.  Our  supplies  permitted 
us  the  choice  of  canned  beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  and  hash 
for  our  Thanksgiving  dinner.  I  tried  to  make  a  cranberry 
pie  but  for  shortening  I  used  a  tube  of  salve  musk  ox  tallow 
and  boracic  acid.  I  froze  my  pie  and  the  Eskimos  said  it 
was  the  best  thing  they  ever  ate.  When  we  went  back  in 
February  the  sun  was  shining. 

Then  came  our  long  northward  journey.  Day  after  day 
it  was  a  fight.  We  had  over  20  sledges  and  they  were  required, 
forcing  our  way  over  a  shifting  and  grinding  mass  of  ice  mov- 
ing under  the  influence  of  tide,  wind,  and  current;  coming  to 
leads  of  black  water,  where  we  had  to  wait  for  them  to  freeze 
over  or  go  around.  I  was  ordered  by  Commodore  Peary  to 
go  to  Morris  Jessup  and  places  along  the  shore  for  food  supplies. 

Then  came  the  death  of  Marvin.  The  Eskimos  came 
back  with  their  heads  bowed  low  and  no  loud  halloos.  We 
realized  something  was  wrong.  They  told  us  of  the  death 
of  Marvin.  How  many  sleeps  away?  Five  or  six  they 
replied.  After  they  had  recovered  from  their  grief  they 
told  us  they  saw  him  fall  on  the  ice  into  the  water,  that  he 
died  more  than  he  was  drowned.  Our  rations  was  a  quart 
of  tea,  six  ounces  of  biscuit,  and  six  ounces  of  pemmican.  I  was 
at  Cape  Morris  Jessup  when  Commodore  Peary  returned. 
He  entered  his  cabin  on  the  Roosevelt,  wrote  a  note  and 
told  an  Eskimo  to  hurry  to  me.  One  day  I  heard  the  crack 
of  a  whip,  I  saw  a  sledge  coming;  it  brought  me  the  news  that 
Peary  had  discovered  the  pole. 

The  Eskimos  are  a  queer  people  and  live  in  a  queer  country, 
without  religion  or  occupation,  especially  those  that  live  north 
of  Etah. 
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At  the  most  northerly  point  of  land  in  the  world  there  is 
grass  and  flowers  instead  of  snow  and  ice  as  most  people 
believe,  and  the  birds  are  so  numerous  that  a  child  could 
catch  hundreds.  The  summer  homes  are  made  of  six  or 
eight  seal  skins,  with  the  fur  on  the  inside,  and  the  whole 
family  live  in  one  of  these.  In  catching  the  seals  they  lay 
on  the  ice  imitating  their  motions,  when  the  seal  is  perfectly 
quiet  the  Eskimo  crawls  forward  and  puts  the  spear  into 
the  base  of  the  brain.  Five-year-old  boys  could  do  it.  Their 
playthings  were  such  as  would  teach  them  to  gain  their  live- 
lihood. When  a  girl  was  old  enough  to  make  a  coat  she  was 
old  enough  to  get  married,  that  was  about  12  years  old. 
When  they  are  out  hunting  and  they  want  a  drink  they  fill 
the  stomach  of  a  seal,  while  it  is  warm,  with  ice  and  in  a 
short  time  it  is  water,  with  which  he  refreshes  himself.  Some 
walrus  weigh  3,000  pounds  and  the  flesh  and  skins  are  used 
in  many  ways.  Walrus  meat  is  best  for  dogs  although  the 
natives  eat  it.  They  eat  it  raw,  taking  large  chunks  in  their 
hands,  filling  their  mouths  full  then  shutting  their  lips.  They 
have  fine  teeth.  The  white  hare  abounds  in  that  region;  the 
meat  is  of  the  best  and  the  skins  are  used  to  make  stockings; 
those  caught  by  our  party  were  worn  in  the  dash  to  the  pole. 
Only  two  bears  were  seen  in  the  far  north  but  abundance 
of  musk  oxen.  The  musk  ox  is  much  like  the  human  being 
in  defence.  They  make  circular  enclosures  in  which  to  place 
the  females  and  young.  Over  50  were  killed  by  our  party. 
They  make  sleeping  beds  of  the  skins  and  drinking  cups  from 
the  horns. 

The  dogs  are  wonderful,  are  very  intelligent,  faithful  and 
affectionate;  go  long  distances  without  food,  never  go  mad. 
They  sometimes  ate  fur  coats,  whips  and  anything  of  like 
nature  when  food  was  scarce.  Each  team  had  a  king  dog 
and  he  governed  it.  Of  the  246  brought  on  the  Roosevelt 
only  30  were  brought  back.  Some  were  shot  because  their 
work  was  done  and  we  thought  it  kinder  than  to  leave  them 
to  starve  to  death.  The  Eskimo  dog  was  the  gray  wolf 
formerly,  now  there  is  the  red  and  white  as  well  as  the  gray. 
Sometimes  they  were  fed  on  dog  meat  when  their  meat 
was  gone.  The  king  dog  keeps  order  in  the  team  and  there 
is  only  one  in  each.  When  teams  are  doubled  up  the  king 
dogs  fight  for  mastery.  It  is  really  sad  to  see  a  good  king 
dog  beaten,  for  he  shows  his  defeat  keenly  but  never  tries 
for  mastery  after  once  beaten. 

The  women  chew  the  skin  of  the  seal  to  make  handkerchiefs, 
it  taking  two  days  to  chew  enough  for  a  pair  of  shoes. 

In  the  spring  the  ice  melts  on  the  hills  and  hundreds  of 
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birds  are  seen  in  at  least  25  varieties.  The  grass  grows  very 
tall  and  beautiful  flowers  appear.  The  Iceland  Poppy  is 
the  most  abundant.  The  buttercup,  daisy  and  gentian  are 
among  the  flora.  Poppies  are  the  most  attractive,  they  are 
yellow  and  white  and  grow  in  every  pocket  of  rocks.  For 
three  months  of  the  year  flowers  and  grass  are  found  every- 
where and  furnish  the  food  for  the  musk  ox  and  other  animals. 
In  the  winter  it  is  thought  the  ox  paws  away  the  snow  to  get 
the  grass. 

The  lecture  was  fully  illustrated:  gigantic  icebergs,  the  life 
and  conditions,  animals  and  flowers,  the  audience  receiving 
a  fine  conception  of  the  North. 


Thursday,  February  10,  1910. 


George  Calvin  Rice  in  Charge. 

LADIES  DAY  AND  MUSIC. 

Speakers,  Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd,  and  Mrs  Emory  H.  Har- 
rington, North  Grafton. 

Some  one  has  recently  called  the  American  home  an  ante- 
room, saying* that  it  was  used  mostly  for  convenient  waiting. 

This  sounds  very  jocose  at  first,  but  if  it  is  true — there  is 
such  a  pathetic  side  to  it  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  joke.  To 
think  that  the  home — the  foundation  of  our  nation,  should 
by  any  prominent  writer  be  called  the  American  anteroom, 
is  certainly  cause  for  serious  consideration.  I  am  not  saying 
that  it  is  or  is  not  true,  but  I  do  say,  among  the  thousands 
of  people  with  whom  I  am  brought  in  contact,  every  year, 
I  have  yet  to  find  one  man  or  woman  who  has  lost  the  love 
of  home.  You  know  and  I  know  "that  be  it  ever  so  humble,, 
there  is  no  place  like  home." 

But  if  our  American  home  is  not  performing  its  proper 
functions  there  is  a  reason  for  it,  and  the  sooner  we  begin  to 
study  the  subject  and  take  steps  to  remedy  it,  will  the  nation 
again  feel  the  influence  of  its  greatest  institution. 

American  ideals  are  high,  in  fact  our  aim  in  everything  is 
toward  perfection,  and  can  it  be  possible  that  we  have  been 
shortsighted  enough  to  have  overlooked  the  greatest  of  ideals — - 
the  ideal  home? 

I  grant  we  have  not  done  this  intentionally,  but  in  our 
eagerness  to  attain  supremacy  have  we  not  overlooked  the 
need  of  the  training  for  homemaker?  In  fact,  have  we  not 
overlooked  the  need  of  education,  of  honest  labor  and  honest 
toil? 

We  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  to  pro- 
duce the  perfect  horse,  cow,  pig,  hen,  yes,  even  cats  and  dogs, 
but  the  mother  who  is  to  bring  forth  the  future  citizens  of 
our  nation,  what  are  we  doing  for  her?  Is  it  not  too  true 
that  the  cow  or  the  horse,  which  is  to  bring  forth  the  hoped 
for  prize  calf  or  colt,  receives  more  scientific  care  than  the 
mother  who  is  to  bring  forth  the  human  child  ?  And  does 
not  our  law  prescribe  scientific  conditions  under  which  our 
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cows  and  calves  shall  be  kept,  and  are  we  not  building  model 
barns,  with  perfect  sanitary  arrangements,  installing  the  new- 
est ventilating  systems  and  everything  that  goes  to  make 
a  model  barn?  What  about  the  model  house?  Is  there  not 
as  great  a  need  for  the  model  house  as  the  model  barn?  Is 
there  not  an  imperative  need  for  the  model  tenement  house? 
Are  not  the  conditions  under  which  some  of  our  people  in 
the  cities  live  appalling?  Is  there  not  as  great  a  need  for 
the  board  of  health  of  our  state  to  examine  the  conditions 
under  which  our  people  live  as  those  under  which  our  lower 
animals  live?  And  is  it  not  just  as  necessary  for  this  same 
board  of  health  to  prescribe  conditions  under  which  food  and 
milk  shall  be  kept  in  the  home  as  before  it  reaches  there? 
I  believe  in  compassion  toward  dumb  animals,  but  not  to 
the  extent  of  neglecting  human  beings,  especially  little  chil- 
dren who  are  unable  to  care  for  themselves;  and  when  we  see 
the  misery  and  suffering  that  is  the  result  of  neglect  and  then 
read  in  our  papers  of  the  people  leaving  their  fortunes  for  the 
care  of  cats  and  dogs,  is  it  any  wonder  that  our  unfortunate 
ones  resort  to  crime? 

If  I  were  talking  to  you  to-day  about  any  of  our  foreign 
nations,  and  I  should  tell  you  that  they  allow  their  children 
at  the  age  of  14  years  to  leave  school  without  any  preparation, 
to  earn  an  honest  dollar,  what  would  you  think  of  such  a 
nation? 

And  what  do  you  think  of  a  system  of  education  that  sends 
girls  out  into  the  world  who  know  not  how  to  cook  the  food 
required  to  sustain  their  bodies  or  make  the  clothes  for  them- 
selves or  the  children  that  God  has  designed  them  to  bring 
forth?  I  would  recommend  here  and  now  that  no  girl  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  public  school  until  she  was  16  years  of 
age  and  that  two  years  of  the  school  life  be  given  to  a  thorough 
training  in  domestic  science,  economy  and  morality.  The 
great  wave  of  crime  which  has  just  come  to  light  in  this 
beautiful  city  of  Worcester  is  enough  to  stir  the  hearts  of 
the  strongest,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  taking  immediate 
action  to  prevent  other  girls  from  going  in  the  same  direction. 
There  is  not  a  father  or  mother  in  this  great  world  of  ours, 
no  matter  how  wicked  or  corrupt  their  own  life  has  been, 
but  what  would  say:    "Protect  my  child." 

I  acknowledge  the  need  of  the  training  of  women  for  the 
commercial  world.  No  girl  should  enter  it  at  the  age  of  14, 
however,  but  it  matters  not  how  great  that  need  is  or  it  matters 
not  what  vocation  a  woman  is  to  follow  in  life,  sooner  or 
later  comes  the  need  of  a  domestic  training.  After  a  woman 
loses  her  youth  there  is  no  longer  a  place  for  her  in  the  com- 
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mercial  world,  and  what  is  more  pitiful  than  an  aged  woman 
without  a  home  or  the  necessary  knowledge  to  maintain  one? 

I  imagine  I  hear  some  of  you  say:  "I  think  of  the  cost  of 
providing  our  schoolhouses  with  a  domestic  science  equipment, ' ' 
but  I  say  to  you  that  Massachusetts  and  every  other  state 
can  better  afford  to  spend  their  money  for  adequate  school 
equipment  than  to  be  continually  obliged  to  spend  it  for  the 
enlargement  of  their  reformatories,  jails  and  insane  asylums. 

Germany  is  said  to  be  one  of  our  happiest  nations  to-day. 
She  has  a  prosperous  people — crime  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Why?  Because  her  people  have  had  a  vocational 
education,  both  boys  and  girls.  Germany  has  seen  the  wis- 
dom of  enlarging  her  schools,  instead  of  her  reformatories. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  boy  or  girl  in  Massachusetts  gets 
a  better  education  in  our  reform  schools  than  they  do  in  our 
public  schools.  Why  not  give  them  this  vocational  training 
and  prevent  them  from  being  sent  to  reform  schools? 

Cost  of  living,  which  is  at  present  demanding  universal 
attention  has  not  increased  as  alarmingly  as  some  are  led 
to  believe,  and  with  the  exception  of  meat,  the  common 
necessities  such  as  flour,  eggs,  butter,  lard,  kerosene,  molasses, 
tea,  coffee,  cotton  cloth  and  thread,  the  prices  compared 
favorably,  varying  only  from  one  to  two  cents  every  five  years. 

The  essentials  of  life  have  not  increased  any  more  in  pro- 
portion than  our  wages,  but  the  non-essentials  of  life  and 
our  dependency  have  brought  us  to  a  method  of  living  that 
we  simply  cannot  pay  for.  Our  people  cannot  afford  to  spend 
the  amount  that  is  being  spent  in  saloons,  neither  can  they 
afford  to  burn  it  up  in  cigars  and  tobacco,  and  our  children 
cannot  afford  to  support  the  moving  picture  establishments, 
and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  classing  the  majority  of  these 
places  as  a  public  nuisance. 

Few  of  the  show  pictures  have  either  an  educational  or 
moral  value;  in  fact,  some  of  them  are  so  hideous  as  to  even 
make  adults  cover  their  eyes.  If  it  is  necessary — but  I  do 
not  think  it  is — to  have  cheap  theatres  and  moving  picture 
establishments,  let  us  insist  for  the  moral  welfare  of  our  people, 
that  only  that  which  is  good  be  put  before  the  public. 

A  young  married  man,  not  long  ago,  in  one  of  our  cities, 
said  that  he  had  no  married  friends  among  all  the  young 
men  whom  he  knew,  who  were  not  head  and  heels  in  debt. 
This  seems  like  a  startling  statement  to  make,  but  upon 
investigation  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  true;  the  price 
of  rent  and  food  materials  make  it  hard,  but  you  cannot 
look  into  these  homes  individually,  without  seeing  an  explana- 
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tion  for  a  part  of  it,  at  least.  The  girls  have  not  been  edu- 
cated for  their  life's  work. 

Dr.  Harrison  Smalley,  in  a  lecture  before  the  domestic 
science  class  in  Chicago,  said,  recently,  that  the  average 
housewife  wastes  at  least  one-fifth  of  her  husband's  salary 
because  she  is  totally  ignorant  of  how  to  buy,  when  she  goes 
to  the  market.  He  declared  that  there  would  be  less  intoxi- 
cation if  women  knew  the  right  kind  of  f  ood  to  give  the 
men. 

Dr.  Smalley  also  said  that  the  majority  of  young  men  in 
our  universities  who  went  wrong  were  those  who  live  in  board- 
inghouses,  where  landladies  know  little  of  the  choosing  and 
preparing  of  foods.  An  inadequate  lunch  is  followed  by  hun- 
ger during  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  with  the  glass  of  beer 
to  satisfy  the  appetite  for  the  time  being. 

The  homemaker  has  to  be  a  cook,  a  nurse,  seamstress, 
laundress,  and  she  is  doing  all  of  these  things  to-day,  without 
any  preparation  for  it  whatever,  except  such  as  she  has  been 
able  to  pick  up  from  her  mother  or  some  good  friend. 

Do  you  wonder  that  romance  so  quickly  loses  its  luster? 

French,  music  and  Latin  are  of  little  use  to  the  hungry 
husband  or  crying  baby. 

One  of  our  business  men  remarked,  as  he  came  out  of  a 
restaurant  the  other  day,  that  he  guessed  men  would  have 
to  take  up  the  question  of  cooking  soon.  I  wanted  to  tell 
him  that  it  was  the  men's  own  fault  that  the  women  of  to-day 
had  not  had  a  domestic  training,  for  they  have  had  the  man- 
agement of  our  educational  system,  and  have  regarded  all 
too  lightly  the  need  of  vocational  training. 

Worcester  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  new  trade  school 
dedicated  yesterday.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  great 
advantage  to  the  boys  fortunate  enough  to  attend  it.  Hours 
might  be  given  to  this  great  subject  of  education  for  the  future 
generation,  and  upon  us  lies  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to 
it  that  they  be  given  an  education  which  shall  prepare  them 
for  honest,  useful  citizens. 

There  is  a  need,  however,  of  doing  something  for  the  people 
who  are  now  striving  so  hard  to  make  the  best  use  of  what 
they  have,  and  that  there  is  little  done  for  the  homemaker, 
except  by  charity,  you  will  all  agree. 

A  series  of  institutes  for  women  held  in  every  town  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, would  aid  materially  in  making  better  homes,  and 
would  prove  fully  as  interesting  and  more  beneficial  than  the 
famous  bridge  parties. 

We  need  interesting  scientific  matter  relative  to  home  in- 
terests sent  to  every  home  in  our  state  and  this  should  be 
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done  by  domestic  science  experiment  stations  conducted  by 
our  state. 

Every  homemaker  must  agree  that  too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  scientific  care  of  living,  a  decrease  in  the 
physical  strength  of  our  people  and  unhappiness  in  our  home. 

There  may  be  just  cause  for  the  advanced  woman  and  her 
right  to  vote,  but  equally  strong  must  be  the  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  dignity  of  domestic  life  and  labor, 
and  the  foundation  of  this  belief  for  the  future  generation 
can  and  should  be  laid  in  our  public  schools  by  a  thorough 
training  in  domestic  science  and  economy. 

Mrs.  Percy  G.  Forbes  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hildreth  sang  "In 
meadows  green,"  and  Mrs.  Hildreth  gave  as  a  solo,  "Deck 
not  with  gems,"  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Forbes  played  the  accom- 
paniments. 

Mrs.  Emory  H.  Harrington  gave  a  very  practical  and 
entertaining  description  of  domestic  life  and  the  importance 
of  woman's  work  in  the  home,  and  outlined  the  requirements 
of  good  homemakers  from  personal  observation. 


Thursday,  February  12,  1910. 


Adin  A.  Hixon  in  Charge. 

CHILDREN'S  HOME  GARDENS  AND  MUSIC. 

By  Phiup  Emerson,  Principal  of  the  Corbett  School, 

Lynn. 

It  was  a  very  stormy  day  with  a  small  audience.  We 
have  had  several  graduates  that  have  entered  the  Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural  College,  and  have  been  successful. 
There  is  a  field  of  this  kind  for  graduates  in  horticulture,  agri- 
culture and  forestry.  Wealthy  people  would  give  fine  salaries 
to  such  men  to  manage  their  estates  for  them.  He  thought 
a  boy  educated  along  these  lines  could  command  a  high  salary 
and  get  as  fine  a  position  as  he  could  in  the  business  or  indus- 
trial world.  While  it  is  difficult  to  get  started  in  the  business 
world  he  remarked  it  took  but  a  few  acres  of  land  to  give  a 
boy  the  necessary  start  in  the  agricultural  world,  and  he 
could  make  a  good  living  off  that  comparatively  small  portion 
of  land.  He  could  at  least  provide  food  for  the  family  and 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  He  considered  it  far  better  to 
be  one's  own  boss  in  this  line  of  work  than  to  be  a  paid  servant 
in  another. 

' '  We  like  to  have  every  boy  and  girl  know  something  about 
gardening  and  farming,"  said  Mr.  Emerson.  "While  we 
know  they  do  not  all  want  to  become  gardeners  or  farmers, 
we  like  to  have  them  enjoy  freedom  and  fresh  air,  and  have 
a  knowledge  of  such  matters.  It  would  be  a  splendid  thing 
if  instead  of  living  one  family  on  top  of  the  other,  in  three- 
deckers  or  four-deckers,  riding  up  to  them  in  elevators,  we 
could  impress  the  children  with  the  idea  of  a  short  ride  to  the 
country  in  a  car  or  on  a  bicycle,  where  they  can  make  homes 
side  by  side,  instead  of  over  each  other's  heads." 

Mr.  Emerson  explained  how  a  boy  could  make  the  home 
more  attractive,  as  well  as  make  a  little  money  for  himself. 
He  described  a  garden  he  knew,  where  vegetables  and  flowers 
were  raised,  and  said  it  not  only  beautified  the  home  but 
supplied  the  family  with  fresh  food. 

He  told  of  his  first  experience  in  gardening,  experimenting 
with  chrysanthemums,  which  he  said  multiplied  very  fast. 
Mr.  Emerson  said  he  often  wondered  why  school  gardens  do 
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not  have  more  spring  flowers,  that  the  children  might  enjov. 
Many  of  the  flowers  planted  in  school  gardens  blossom  near 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  or  when  the  children  are  enjoying 
their  summer  vacations.  « 

He  spoke  of  growing  strawberries  in  the  schoolyard,  and 
said  he  had  much  success  with  them.  He  described  the  growth 
of  the  strawberry  plant,  and  said  it  was  easily  cared  for  and 
would  delight  an  invalid  who  might  desire  some  of  the  fruit 
and  enjoy  seeing  it  grow  in  her  own  room.  He  advised  making 
gardens  pay,  and  said  he  thought  there  was  more  interest 
when  children  felt  they  were  making  something  for  themselves. 

He  mentioned  as  suitable  reading  matter  for  this  season 
of  the  year  when  planting  and  gardening  could  not  be  done 
"Mary's  garden  and  how  it  grew,"  "The  young  gardeners" 
and  "The  school  garden  book." 

Young  gardeners  would  enjoy  either  of  these  and  find 
much  that  was  valuable  in  the  way  of  suggestions  for  caring 
and  planting  their  seeds.  The  school  garden  book  would 
suggest  something  to  do  for  every  month  in  the  year,  and  was 
well  worth  the  attention  that  a  child  or  parent  might  give  it. 

He  told  the  children  to  make  up  their  minds  what  they 
were  going  to  grow,  and  to  write  in  time  for  seed  catalogues, 
and  study  conditions  before  planting.  He  advised  writing  the 
United  States  government,  which  he  said  would  be  just  as 
interested  in  a  letter  from  the  youngest  boy  or  girl  who 
worked  in  the  school  or  home  garden,  as  from  the  best  gar- 
dener in  the  country. 

He  told  the  little  ones  to  address  the  department  of  agri- 
culture for  reading  matter  on  what  it  is  doing  for  children, 
and  to  read  this  during  the  winter,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
early  planting  in  the  spring. 

He  related  stories  of  boys  he  had  met  who  raised  radishes 
and  lettuce  and  supplied  the  neighborhood  and  family,  thereby 
earning  several  dollars  a  year.  He  said  the  school  garden 
has  raised  string  beans  which  were  sold  in  the  neighborhood 
and  brought  in  a  neat  sum.  He  spoke  of  one  boy  who  lived 
too  far  from  the  city  to  make  his  vegetables  a  paying  propo- 
sition and  raised  catnip  and  sage,  which  he  sold  fresh  in  the 
fall  when  sage  was  needed  for  seasoning  the  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  dishes.  His  catnip  was  readily  bought,  for 
many  preferred  the  fresh  to  the  dry,  but  when  he  could  not 
dispose  of  it  he  kept  it  until  it  was  dried,  and  then  found 
markets  for  it.    In  this  way  he  realized  between  S5  and  Sio. 

One  boy  who  did  not  have  an  inch  of  ground  about  his 
house,  who  planned  a  hot  bed  for  the  second-story  veranda 
by  using  a  large  dry  goods  box,  with  a  smaller  one  inside. 
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The  large  box  was  filled  with  fertilizer  and  the  smaller  with 
earth.  The  fertilizer  kept  the  earth  warm  and  in  this  the 
seeds  were  planted.  A  large  glass  enclosed  the  top,  and  vege- 
tables were  raised  here  with  much  success.  He  recommended 
the  use  of  a  bulkhead  and  told  of  the  methods  of  planting. 
He  said  that  lilies  could  be  grown  from  lily  tips,  if  the  tips 
are  put  in  a  dark  closet,  near  a  chimney,  and  taken  out  during 
the  day  and  placed  in  the  sun.  Lilies  of  the  valley  could  be 
brought  out  in  this  way  in  about  six  weeks,  but  it  takes  much 
longer  to  grow  them  from  the  bulbs. 

He  advised  the  growing  of  many  varieties  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  and  recommended  the  exchanging  between  neigh- 
boring children. 

He  spoke  of  arranging  for  exhibitions  and  said  they  could 
be  made  more  interesting  if  the  children  would  grow  more 
varieties  and  were  acquainted  with  the  name  of  each. 

This  is  our  ninth  year  of  school  work.  It  has  outgrown 
our  school  grounds.  We  occupy  several  lots  outside.  We 
find  that  the  school  garden  is  the  means  of  educating  the 
children  in  other  lines :  Manual  training,  use  of  tools,  setting 
of  glass,  painting,  making  of  straw  mats,  the  propagation 
of  plants,  selling  of  plants  to  the  city  people.  We  have  tried 
perennials,  iris,  phlox,  chrysanthemums.  We  have  given  to 
those  who  have  had  good  home  gardens. 

The  gardens  give  the  children  opportunities  to  manage 
things — co-operative.  As  they  organize  into  groups  and 
choose  their  own  officers,  the  foreman  is  responsible  to  the 
principal  and  commission  for  all  contracts.  They  have 
clerks,  salesmen,  draughtsmen,  photographers.  These  plans 
have  proven  satisfactory  to  us  and  we  commend  it  to  others. 

Rev.  R.  J.  Floody,  of  the  Garden  City,  was  introduced. 
Mr.  Floody  told  of  the  unsightly  dump  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  splendid  gardens  where  last  year  800  children 
grew  flowers  and  vegetables.  He  spoke  of  the  interest  of  the 
children  and  said  there  was  great  enthusiasm  among  them. 

Charles  Greenwood  complimented  Mr.  Floody  on  his  success 
with  the  Garden  City.    He  recommended  a  visit  there. 

The  musical  programme  was  given  by  Frederick  and  William 
Midgley  and  Miss  Alice  and  Katherine  Hildreth. 


Thursday,  February  17,  1910. 


In  Charge  of  Arthur  J.  Marble,  Assisted  by 
Charles  Greenwood  and  Walter  J.  Ross. 

SAN  JOSfi  SCALE  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS. 

Members  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society,  Guests, 
and  Friends: 

It  is  no  pleasure  trip  I  am  to  take  you  on  to-day;  no  sweet, 
idle  dalliance  with  the  Queen  of  Flowers  in  a  lovely  rose 
garden,  no  stroll  through  flower-laden  clumps  of  herbaceous 
peonies,  no  wanderings  in  luscious  strawberry  beds,  or  in 
raspberry  or  strawberry  patches,  nor  even  in  the  orchards, 
plucking  the  red  and  golden  fruits  as  they  ripen  in  the  mellow 
autumn  air.  .  No,  it  is  a  far  different  and  more  prosaic  task 
we  have  before  us  to-day.  We  have  come  together  to  con- 
sider a  subject  of  most  vital  importance  if  our  section  of  this 
country  is  to  continue  to  grow  its  own  fruits.  This  confer- 
ence has  for  its  subjects  for  discussion  that  of  insect  pests 
or  injurious  insects,  both  to  our  fruit  and  ornamental  shade 
trees,  and  how  best  to  fight  them.  While  in  degree  these  pests 
have  ever  been  an  active  enemy  to  man's  agricultural  and 
horticultural  pursuits,  as  witness  the  prophet  Joel  when  he 
wrote  "That  which  the  palmer- worm  hath  left,  hath  the 
locust  eaten;  and  that  which  the  canker-worm  hath  left,  hath 
the  caterpillar  eaten."  Yet  never,  would  it  seem,  have  they 
been  more  numerous,  active  and  destructive.  When  we  seek 
the  reason  for  this  and  study  the  subject  of  our  injurious 
insects,  we  find  as-a  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  worst 
pests  are  like  the  "  Black  Hand"  and  "  Chinese  Bunds " — for- 
eigners, and  have  come  into  our  country  through  the  avenues 
of  transportation  in  one  way  or  another.  By  authority  of 
the  department  of  agriculture,  of  602  different  species  of 
insects  more  or  less  injurious  to  agricultural  pursuits  171 
were  imported  species;  from  these  separate  out  73  which  are 
especially  injurious  and  of  these  30  are  native,  37  imported, 
and  6  of  doubtful  origin.  Among  the  imported  ones  are 
San  Jose  scale,  oyster  shell  scale,  gypsy  and  brown  tail  moths, 
elm  leaf  beetle,  coddling  moth,  cabbage  worm,  asparagus 
beetle,  leopard  and  buffalo  moths,  cotton  boll  and  pea  weevil. 
Once  in  this  country  and  acclimated,  which  most  of  them 
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become  in  a  very  short  time,  they  have  found  an  abundant 
food  supply  and  more  or  less  freedom  from  the  parasitic 
enemies  which  kept  them  in  check  in  their  native  clime. 
Insects  have  enormous  reproductive  power,  and  with  the 
natural  checks  removed,  for  the  parasites  that  harrass  them 
abroad  do  not  as  yet  seem  able  to  thrive  in  our  climate, 
these  imported  pests  have  increased  at  an  alarming  rate  in 
the  case  of  several  species,  and  have  created  great  havoc 
locally  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  there  is  perhaps 
no  insect  which  has  obtained  such  widespread  distribution 
throughout  the  whole  country  from  California  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  causes  such  large  losses  generally,  as  the  San  Jose 
scale.  The  wise  prophet  whom  we  quoted  at  the  opening 
of  our  talk  did  not  say  that  anything  would  be  left  after  these 
worms  of  ancient  times  had  had  their  fill,  but  we  of  to-day 
well  know  that  if  the  San  Jose  scale  once  gets  in  its  work 
to  the  limit,  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  man  or  insect  but 
a  little  inferior  firewood.  When  the  San  Jose  scale  gets 
through  with  an  apple  tree,  for  instance,  the  canker  worm 
and  the  tent  caterpillar  will  find  no  foliage  to  feed  on,  the 
coddling  moth  and  the  apple  maggot  will  find  no  apple  for 
the  one  to  eat  the  core  and  the  other  to  railroad,  while,  the 
somewhat  slow  and  steady-going  oyster  shell  scale  finds  him- 
self starved  out  of  house  and  home  by  his  more  numerous 
brothers,  the  San  Jose  scale,  who  in  turn  commit  suicide  by 
so  doing.  The  San  Joes  scale  increases  at  an  enormous  rate. 
In  the  Long  Island  Agronomist  we  find  this  statement  "That 
if  there  was  one  happy  pair  of  San  Jose  scale  on  your  tree  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  three 
billion  sixteen  hundred  millions  eighty  thousand  four  hundred 
dear  little  children  have  enjoyed  their  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  by  sucking  the  life  blood  of  your  trees."  The 
little  array  of  figures  noted  above  are  not  imaginary  or  crank 
notions,  they  are  simply  the  figures  which  painstaking  scien- 
tists have  proven  may  be  the  result  of  leaving  one  single  pair 
of  San  Jose  scale  upon  your  trees.  It  is  of  importance  to 
know  that  insects  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  take  their  food.  First,  those  which 
chew  the  leaves  or  other  parts  of  the  plant;  second,  those 
which  insert  a  beak  or  tube  into  the  cells  of  the  plant  and 
suck  up  its  juices.  Prominent  examples  of  the  first  class  are 
the  rose  and  potato  beetles  and  the  caterpillars  of  the  gypsy 
and  brown  tail  moths,  and  in  the  second  class,  plant  lice 
and  squash  bug  and  the  scale  insects,  including  our  arch 
enemy  the  San  Jose  scale.  Of  all  the  insect  pests  which  we 
have  to  fear  locally  at  present,  the  brown  tail  and  gypsy 
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moths,  the  elm  beetle,  currant  worm  and  San  Jose  scale  are 
most  in  evidence,  and  so  well  does  our  efficient  superintendent 
of  parks,  Mr.  Hemenway,  deal  with  the  brown  tail  and  gypsy 
moths  and  the  elm  beetle,  that  what  the  private  citizen, 
who  owns  a  few  fruit  and  shade  trees  has  to  consider  is  a 
few  elm  beetles,  currant  worms  and  millions  of  San  Jose  scale ; 
that  is,  I  mean  to  say,  that  the  insect  pests  of  overshadowing 
importance  to  the  private  citizen  and  to  the  fruit  grower 
locally,  is  the  San  Jose  scale;  whole  apple,  pear,  peach  and 
plum  orchards  here  in  Worcester  County  are  practically 
destroyed,  one  instance  being  the  famous  orchard  set  out 
and  grown  by  O.  B.  Hadwen,  late  president  of  this  society, 
and  now  owned  by  the  Clark  University.  Again,  last  summer 
a  gentleman  of  this  city  requested  me  to  inspect  his  peach 
orchard;  he  thought  his  trees  had  a  bad  case  of  that  old  fungoid 
disease,  called  the  yellows,  but  I  found  the  tender  young 
wood  and  the  large  crop  of  half-size  peaches  covered  with 
millions  of  San  Jose  scale.  And  these  two  are  only  specimen 
cases  out  of  many. 

Now  we  know  the  disease,  what  is  the  remedy?  Spray, 
spray,  and  then  spray  some  more.  When  shall  we  spray? 
Spray  in  spring  time,  just  before  the  buds  open,  if  you  can, 
but  spray  some  time  in  the  spring.  Spray  in  the  fall,  after 
the  heavy  frosts  have  killed  the  leaves,  and  many  of  them 
have  fallen  and  if  you  cannot  spray  any  other  time,  spray  in 
some  of  those  warm  sunny  days  which  often  come  in  the 
winter,  with  the  temperature  above  freezing,  and  very  often 
you  should  spray  with  a  somewhat  weaker  solution  even 
after  the  buds  are  open.  What  shall  we  spray  with?  For 
the  large  fruit  grower  or  farmer,  the  lime  sulphur  compounds 
are  the  best  and  most  economical,  but  for  the  small  grower 
of  fruit  and  where  buildings  are  near  to  the  trees,  and  safety 
in  using  to  persons  and  buildings  alike  are  of  much  importance, 
then  the  soluble  oil  remedies  derived  chiefly  from  petroleum, 
diluted  about  fifteen  to  one,  are  the  mixtures  to  use.  There 
are  other  spray  solutions  of  various  formulas  from  whale  oil 
soap,  caustic  soap,  fish  oil  and  rosin  and  caustic  soda  and 
sulphur.  How  shall  we  spray?  As  much  depends  on  the 
careful  application  as  on  the  remedy  itself.  It  is  very  essen- 
tial, no  matter  what  mixture  is  used,  to  cover  the  trees  thor- 
oughly. Cut  out  the  whisk  brooms,  paint  brushes  and  other 
such  outfits.  The  up-to-date  fruit  grower  must  have  a  spray- 
ing outfit  which  will  do  the  work  according  to  modern  ideas, 
and  no  one  method  of  treatment  will  do  for  the  two  classes 
of  pests.  Those  who  chew  must  be  treated  to  poisons,  the 
arcenate  lead  or  paris  green  for  the  elm  beetle,  the  gypsy 
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and  brown  tail  moths,  the  plum  beetles  and  the  coddling 
moths,  in  the  first  class,  and  the  lime  sulphur,  or  soluble 
oils  for  the  scales  and  plant  lice  in  the  second  class,  while 
for  our  little  friends  the  currant  bush  we  must  use  the  oils 
for  scale  and  later  on  hellebore  for  the  currant  grower.  We 
have  here  to-day  an  assortment  of  the  different  poisons  and 
some  of  the  apparatus  to  use  with  them,  loaned  us  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Ross  Brothers,  Front  Street,  in  this  city,  and 
you  are  invited  to  inspect  them  and  ask  questions  about  them. 
You  may  ask  why  spraying  becomes  so  important.  Our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  got  along  without  it,  why  not  we? 
Well,  we,  the  human  race,  have  disturbed  in  various  ways 
that  equilibrium  of  nature  which  she  loves  as  much  as  she 
abhors  a  vacuum,  and  one  of  the  results  is  that  the  damages 
to  our  crops  have  increased  until,  on  the  authority  of  the 
department  of  agriculture,  it  now  amounts  to  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  growing  farm  crops  alone.  If  we  add  to  this  the 
loss  to  all  other  crops  and  products  through  insect  pests  we 
have  between  750  and  eight  hundred  millions  annually.  I 
have  no  statistics  for  Worcester  County  but  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  Rhode  Island  estimates  for  1908  a  total 
damage  of  $160  to  $170,000,  of  which  about  $44,000  is  credited 
to  plum,  peach  and  pear  trees  killed  and  injured  and  about 
$120,000  to  the  damages  in  the  apple  orchard.  The  San 
Jose  scale  has  been  especially  active  within  the  borders  of 
our  southern  neighbor,  nearly  every  town  in  the  state  being 
infested  with  it.  Now  all  this  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
high  cost  of  living,  if  it  costs  us  about  eight  hundred  millions 
annually  to  feed  our  insects  and  bugs,  it  is  pretty  high  living 
for  the  bugs,  and  if  we  could  cut  it  down  to  the  extent  that  we 
could  increase  materially  the  food  supply  for  mankind,  we 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  our  own  living,  and  our  friend,  the 
genial  although  somewhat  erratic  editor  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram,  who  nearly  has  an  attack  of  rabies  every  time  he 
sees  a  tract  of  woodland  growing,  and  is  possessed  of  an 
overweaning  desire  to  have  some  one  cut  it  down  and  turn 
it  into  pasture  or  tillage,  could  turn  his  facile  and  able  pen  to 
the  fight  against  these  insect  pests  and  the  conservation  of 
our  food  supply  from  them,  while  to  speak  of  conservation 
would  then  be  no  longer  like  shaking  a  red  rag  in  his  face. 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  more  especially  to  the  San 
Jose  scale  because  we  have  our  good  friend  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Parks,  Mr.  Hemenway,  with  us  and  he  has  kindly 
consented  to  tell  you  something  about  the  gypsy  and  brown 
tail  moths  and  other  pests  that  he  has  to  deal  with  in  connec- 
tion with  the  parks  and  public  shade  trees;  while  Mr.  Green- 
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wood  in  turn  will  tell  you  about  the  first  discovery  of  the 
scale  in  Worcester  and  what  was  done  to  combat  it  at  that 
time,  and  we  hope  our  venerable  Secretary  will  take  some  of 
the  time  which  was  allotted  to  Pres.  Walter  A.  Ross  of  the 
Worcester  County  Agricultural  Society,  who  is  not  able  to 
be  present,  as  he  very  much  wished  to  be,  through  illness 
being  confined  to  his  house. 

Thanking  you  all  for  your  very  kind  and  courteous  attention 
I  will  now  call  upon  the  other  speakers. 

In  the  absence  of  W.  J.  Ross  Mr.  Marble  introduced  Supt. 
J.  H.  Hemenway  of  the  Parks  Commission,  Charles  Green- 
wood, formerly  City  Forester,  Edward  W.  Breed,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Highway  Tree  Planting  Department,  Tree 
Warden  Haskell,  of  Northboro,  and  Adin  A.  Hixon,  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  all  spoke  forcibly  on  the  suppression  on  first 
appearance  and  value  of  spraying. 


Thursday,  February  24,  1910. 


PORTRAITS  IN  HORTICULTURAL  HALL. 
By  Adin  A.  Hixon,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

In  1840  some  of  the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
feeling  that  they  were  not  receiving  the  recognition  they 
deserved,  called  a  meeting  Sept.  19,  with  Dr.  Green  as  presi- 
dent; Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward  and  Stephen  Salisbury,  vice- 
presidents;  William  Lincoln  and  Dr.  Joseph  Sargent,  cor- 
responding secretaries;  Benjamin  Heywood,  L.  L.  Newton 
and  J.  C.  B.  Davis  as  recording  secretaries. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  show  on  the 
day  of  the  cattle  show  and  the  day  preceding.  Notices  were 
given  in  the  papers  requesting  contributions  from  all  interested 
and  from  the  Boston  Society. 

It  was  a  great  success  and  $207.90  was  taken  in  at  the  door. 
The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  upper  south  town  hall  and 
was  well  attended  as  the  proceeds  indicate.  In  the  evening 
William  Lincoln  suggested  the  organization  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  at  this  informal  meeting  there  were  24 
present.  These  elected  Mr.  Lincoln  secretary,  and  Fred 
W.  Paine,  treasurer.  By  Jan.  1  the  Society  had  increased 
to  66  and  it  was  voted  to  have  an  exhibition,  July  2  and  3, 
1 84 1,  in  Brinley  Hall.  This  added  a  number  of  new  members 
and  increased  interest  in  the  Society.  The  following  March 
a  petition  for  incorporation  was  granted  by  Governor  Davis 
and  March  3,  1842,  the  Society  was  incorporated.  The 
object  of  the  Society  was  to  advance  the  science  and  encourage 
and  improve  the  practice  of  horticulture.  The  membership 
fee  was  $1.  By-laws  were  adopted  May  10,  1843,  and  in 
1846  the  membership  had  grown  to  300.  A  change  in  the 
membership  was  made  permitting  a  man  and  wife  the  privi- 
lege of  membership  as  well  as  free  admission  to  the  exhibits 
and  free  use  of  the  library. 

What  a  change  has  taken  place  since  then.  Only  a  small 
supply  of  good  apples  and  pears,  only  the  common  flowers 
and  a  great  many  wild  flowers  were  shown  at  the  exhibits 
of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

In  those  days  there  seemed  to  be  a  disposition  to  grow  as 
many  varieties  of  pears  as  could  be  got  together.    D.  Waldo 
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Lincoln  in  1857  had  105  varieties  on  exhibition  and  on  his 
place  were  about  300  varieties.  J.  Milton  Earle  had  an  exhi- 
bition of  120  varieties,  some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  mean- 
est. 

Exhibitors  engaged  in  the  nursery  business  imported  as 
many  varieties  of  pears  as  they  could  get  and  this  was  met 
in  corresponding  spirit  by  some  of  our  enthusuastic  members, 
F.  M.  Marble,  of  Grafton,  showing  over  100  varieties.  In 

1853  there  were  96  exhibitors  showing  604  plates  of  pears. 
In  1855,  115  exhibitors  showing  925  plates  representing  195 
varieties.  In  1859,  which  must  have  been  a  banner  year, 
one  of  our  exhibitors  was  offered  by  a  New  York  dealer  $30 
a  barrel  and  another  who  sent  a  bushel  to  Boston  received 
6  cents  a  pear. 

Soon  after  this  the  Society  offered  prizes  for  the  best  10 
varieties  and  single  plates  of  best  varieties  rather  than  col- 
lections. In  1850  the  Society  bought  this  piece  of  land  for 
$6,847.30  and  erected  a  building  at  a  cost  of  $11,278.35, 
exclusive  of  fixtures  and  furniture.  In  1851  the  first  exhibi- 
tion was  held  in  the  unfinished  hall  which  was  elaborately 
decorated  for  the  occasion  by  members  of  the  society.  In 

1854  the  exhibition  of  apples  was  very  fine.  Gentlemen 
who  had  attended  the  continental  and  English  fairs,  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
that  this  was  the  finest  display  of  apples  they  had  ever  seen. 
We  had  some  very  peculiar  names  for  apples  in  those  days: 
Hog  pen,  big  gal,  know  nothing,  Abigail's  fancy,  back  door 
seedling,  lumber  twig,  and  spice  being  among  the  best  known. 
Large  exhibitions  were  held  in  Mechanics  Hall  in  1870,  '71,  '72, 
and  '73,  the  managers  realizing  their  greatest  anticipations 
when  232  contributors  showed  8,909  articles.  In  1874  two 
exhibitions  were  held  in  their  own  hall,  one  in  September  and 
the  other  in  October,  and  the  next  few  years  exhibitions 
were  held  nearly  every  week.  The  present  system  of  free 
exhibitions  was  adopted  in  1880. 


The  Presidents  of  the  Society. 


First  President 
JOHN  GREEN,  M.  D. 
1840  to  1844. 

Few  men  were  better  known;  his  name  was  a  household 
word.  He  wore  a  brown,  soft  broad-brimmed  hat  and  rode 
about  in  his  two-wheeled  gig. 

He  lived  on  Green  Hill  where  his  father  and  grandfather 
lived  and  were  so  active.  His  father  and  his  students  used  to 
ride  back  and  forth  horseback  to  the  office,  about  where  the 
Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  is;  it  was  a  little  wooden  building 
about  opposite  Central  Street,  and  when  they  cut  down  Main 
Street  they  had  to  enter  the  side  of  the  bank  to  get  into  the 
office. 

His  manner  was  quiet  and  his  tastes  simple.  He  was  so 
modest  that  he  desired  his  statue  removed  from  the  Library. 
He  was  granted  M.  D.  at  Harvard,  1815,  and  at  Brown,  1826; 
was  an  officer  of  the  American  Antiquarian,  Natural  History, 
American  Medical,  and  many  other  Societies. 

Early  in  life  he  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  library  which  in  1859  he  presented  to  the 
city,  adding  continually  afterwards,  and  at  his  death  he  gave 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  He  studied  medicine  with  his  father 
and  for  a  hundred  years  they  were  recognized  leaders  of  their 
profession  in  the  centre  of  the  State. 

In  later  years  I  find  him  still  active  in  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Society,  but  his  health  failing  he  had  retired  from  active 
service.    He  died  in  1865,  aged  82  years. 

Second  President 

ISAAC  DAVIS. 

From  1844  to  1848. 

He  was  born  in  Northborough,  1799.  When  a  young  man 
he  entered  the  office  of  his  uncle  who  was  then  of  the  firm  of 
Lincoln  and  Davis,  both  governors  later.  He  tried  to  get 
a  living  between  that  and  teaching  school.  Soon  after,  upon 
entering  the  bar,  he  proposed  a  partnership  with  his  uncle 
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receiving  one-third  of  the  income.  His  uncle  advised  him 
to  go  into  some  small  country  town.  He  preferred  a  more 
active  policy  and  opened  an  office  in  Worcester.  It  was  not 
long  before  his  talents  were  discovered,  his  uncle  changed  his 
mind  and  offered  a  partnership  which  was  declined.  He  was 
active  in  local  associations,  represented  the  town  and  city  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1843  to 
1854.  In  1 86 1  he  was  our  great  War  Mayor  who  shoved  the 
troops  forward  to  the  front  and  ministered  to  their  families 
left  behind.  He  was  an  officer  of  several  educational  and 
religious  orders.  He  was  a  man  of  great  force  in  the  com- 
munity. His  success  was  wonderful.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 
In  1855,  was  chairman  of  the  Board.  President  Pierce  offered 
him  Assistant  Treasurership  of  the  United  States  but  he  de- 
clined. He  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wor- 
cester Academy  40  years,  and  a  Trustee  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity. Many  years  a  member  of  the  Council  of  American 
Antiquarian  Society.  In  1835  a  Fire  Department  was  estab- 
lished and  he  was  elected  its  chief  and  Ichabod  Washburn 
clerk.  He  was  President  of  Quinsigamond  Bank  1836  and 
Mechanics  Bank  1851  and  Merchants  and  Farmers  Insurance 
Company  1846  and  the  Worcester  State  Mutual  Assurance 
Company  i860  and  1861.    He  died  aged  84  years. 

He  lived  for  years  in  a  large  house  opposite  the  Old  South , 
the  beginning  of  what  was  Nobility  Hill.  The  grounds  were 
the  admiration  of  the  city.  There  was  a  fountain  and  pond 
in  front  of  the  house  until  its  removal  to  Piedmont  Street 
when  he  built  the  brick  house  corner  of  Elm  and  Oak  streets, 
occupied  later  as  the  Worcester  Club  House. 

Third  President 
JOHN  MILTON  EARLE. 
1848  to  1851. 

He  was  born  and  educated  in  Leicester,  going  to  Whitins- 
ville  and  working  in  a  grocery  store  until  18 16  that  his  father 
had  an  interest  in  belonging  to  the  Northbridge  Cotton  Mills. 
Then  he  came  to  Worcester  opening  a  grocery  store  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Thomas  streets  with  Anthony  Chase  after- 
wards his  brother-in-law.  In  1823  they  purchased  the  Massa- 
chusetts Spy,  to  the  columns  of  which  Mr.  Earle  was  a  con- 
tributor and  for  thirty-five  years  principal  manager  and  for 
fifteen  years  sole  manager.  Although  his  chief  delight  was 
literary  work  he  had  a  keen  interest  in  public  affairs.  He 
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was  firm  in  his  convictions;  in  his  hands  it  was  not  a  party 
organ.  It  was  always  a  little  ahead  of  conservative  judgment. 
He  leaned  towards  the  Whig  doctrine;  but  when  his  friend, 
Judge  Allen  espoused  the  Free  Soil  cause,  he  labored  with 
his  pen  to  make  all  men  free. 

He  represented  the  town  and  city  in  1844-45-46,  50-51  and 
52  and  Senate  1858.  He  was  appointed  Postmaster  by 
President  Lincoln,  1861,  and  by  President  Johnson,  1865,  and 
several  commissions  by  Banks.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
horticultural  member,  and  recognized  authority,  and  had  a 
fine  garden  and  was  constantly  introducing  new  varieties. 
His  collection  of  shells  was  very  fine ;  he  gave  it  to  the  Worces- 
ter Natural  History  Society  on  his  death.  He  lived  to  be 
over  80  years. 

To  Mr.  Earle  was  indebted  the  petition  for  the  first  City 
Charter  which  was  granted.  The  body  held  84  meetings  the 
first  year,  with  a  Governor  for  Mayor  and  the  same  calibre 
men  for  selectmen. 

Fourth  President 
STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  2d. 
1851  to  1857. 

Mr.  Salisbury's  father  was  born  in  Boston  in  1746.  He 
came  to  Worcester  1767  and  with  his  older  brother  established 
here  and  with  the  Boston  part  of  the  family  an  English  and 
West  India  house.  They  imported  their  own  goods,  and 
though  there  was  a  small  population  it  proved  a  favorable 
situation.  His  store  was  in  Lincoln  Square.  He  bought  a 
large  farm  north  and  west  of  his  store. 

The  subject  of  our  present  sketch  was  born  in  1796  in  the 
house  his  father  built  in  Lincoln  Square,  now  standing.  He 
was  educated  in  Leicester  Academy  and  Harvard  College.  His 
associates  were  George  Bancroft,  Caleb  Cushing,  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  May,  Samuel  M.  Burnside,  Samuel  E.  Sewall. 

He  grew  up  with  the  town  in  his  younger  days,  and  later  he 
was  the  largest  tax-payer.  He  represented  the  town,  1838 
and  39,  in  the  Legislature,  the  town  in  the  board  of  selectmen 
and  the  city  on  the  board  of  aldermen;  State  Senator  in  1846 
and  47,  an  official  in  the  Public  Library,  Harvard  College 
Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.,  Boston,  Barre  &  Gardner  R.  R., 
and  various  banks  and  corporations  and  Insurance  Companies. 
He  built  the  Court  Mills  for  the  Ames  Plow  Co.,  the  mill  for 
Ichabod  Washburn,  and  assisted  many  other  business  con- 
cerns; and  many  organizations  literary,  religious,  educational, 
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and  mechanical,  have  reason  to  remember  his  endowments, 
especially  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  and  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  friend  to 
scholars.  He  was  quiet,  courteous,  and  dignified.  He  was 
simple  in  his  manners  and  always  accessible.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  this  Society  which  has  many  reasons  to  remember 
his  valuable  assistance. 

Fifth  President 
DANIEL  WALDO  LINCOLN. 
1857  to  i860. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  1831,  and  studied  law  with 
his  brother,  William  Lincoln.  Was  son  of  Governor  Lincoln 
and  brother  to  Secretary  Edward  Winslow  Lincoln,  and  with 
all  the  Lincoln  family  quite  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  West  Side.  He  was  born  in  Worcester  on  the  old 
homestead  and  farm  on  Lincoln  Street,  and  was  educated  a 
lawyer.  He  represented  the  town  in  the  legislature  in  1846, 
alderman  1858  and  59,  mayor  1863  and  64.  He  became 
much  interested  in  the  Nursery  business.  Was  president  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  R.  R.,  until  his  death,  which  was  caused 
by  accident.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  exhibitors  of  pears  for 
years,  often  showing  over  100  varieties  at  a  time.  Before  his 
death  he  recommended  selecting  for  quality  and  less  varieties. 
In  1855  ne  nad  over  300  varieties,  in  1856  he  had  grafted 
over  100  varieties  more  and  the  next  year  grafted  fifty  more; 
and  of  late  years  they  crop  out,  puzzling  the  modern  pear 
grower  to  name  the  old  French  and  Belgium  varieties. 

Sixth  President 
ALEXANDER  H.  BULLOCK. 
i860  to  1863. 

Was  born  in  Royalston,  18 16.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer 
with  a  tendency  towards  politics.  Graduated  at  Amherst 
1836  and  delivered  the  salutatory  address  at  commencement 
with  the  following  contemporaries  in  the  catalogue:  Dr.  R. 
S.  Storrs,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington 
and  several  others.  He  was  a  safe  and  trustworthy  adviser. 
He  taught  school  awhile.  He  preferred  State  affairs  to 
National.  He  was  a  great  parliamentarian.  He  vetoed,  to 
the  surprise  of  party  friends,  because  he  considered  it  trench- 
ing on  the  rights  of  the  people.  He  represented  the  city 
in  the  General  Court,  1845,  '47,   '48,  senate  '49.    He  was 
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editor  of  the  Mgis  1848  to  1850;  Mayor  of  the  City  1859, 
1862  to  '65,  again  in  the  House  as  Speaker  for  four  years;  3 
years  as  Governor  '66,  '67,  '68.  He  was  Judge  of  Worcester 
County  Court  of  Insolvency '56  to '58.  In  1870  was  offered  the 
mission  to  England.  During  the  Civil  War,  was  co-laborer 
with  Andrew  the  War  Governor. 

He  was  a  polished  speaker  and  powerful  orator,  and  many 
times  during  the  War  his  voice  was  heard  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

He  was  President  of  the  Worcester  County  Institution  for 
Savings  from  1871  to  1884;  also  of  the  Worcester  State 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company.  He  was  a  friend  of  learn- 
ing and  institutions  of  learning;  a  writer  for  several  papers. 
In  1869  he  visited  Europe  with  his  family. 

Seventh  President 
GEORGE  JAQUES. 

1863  and  1864. 

Graduated  at  Brown  University  1836,  and  was  a  teacher 
in  1838  and  1840  in  Virginia. 

Was  always  interested  in  the  Hospital  project  and  was 
secretary  of  the  local  board.  In  1872  he  purchased  three  and 
a  half  acres  for  $35,000,  which  he  deeded  to  the  city,  as  a 
site  for  a  hospital.  He  died  in  August  of  the  same  year 
leaving  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  on  Wellington  and  Chandler  streets;  it  has  been  added  to 
until  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

President  Jaques  says  in  one  of  his  addresses:  "My  ob- 
servation of  men  and  things  and  years  of  devotion  to  horti- 
cultural pursuits  has  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  the  culti- 
vation of  Fruit  and  Flowers  is  the  most  fascinating  and 
abiding  of  human  recreation,  as  the  science  of  Horticulture  is 
among  the  most  abstruse  that  the  intellect  of  man  has  ever 
attempted  to  investigate."  He  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
grower  and  often  on  committees. 

Eighth  President 
J.  HENRY  HILL. 

1864  to  1867. 

Was  born  in  Petersham.  Admitted  to  the  Bar  1844.  He 
studied  law  with  Judge  Charles  Allen  and  Judge  Thomas  and 
was  a  partner  of  B.  F.  Thomas,  of  General  Devens  and  George 
F.  Hoar.    He  was  Master  of  Chancery  also  Justice  of  Quorum 
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for  years,  and  secretary  of  the  Worcester  County  Institution 
for  Savings  for  many  years. 

During  his  Presidency  the  Currant  Worm  appeared  and  the 
Society  offered  a  prize  of  ($15)  fifteen  dollars  for  its  destruc- 
tion. He  was  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  from 
1852  to  1861. 

Ninth  and  Fifteenth  President 
FRANCIS  H.  DEWEY. 
1867  to  1871  and  1881  to  1888. 

He  was  born  in  Williamstown  in  1821  and  educated  in 
Williams,  Yale,  and  Harvard  colleges.  Studied  in  the  office 
with  Gov.  Washburn:  Gov.  Claflin  appointed  him  Justice 
of  the  Superior  Court  1869  to  1881.  He  was  brisk  and  active, 
apparently  always  in  a  hurry.  He  was  a  shrewd  lawyer  and 
judge,  a  good  presiding  officer,  dispatching  business  quickly. 

A  lover  of  children  and  flowers;  for  years  having  long  rows 
of  Fuchsias  as  tall  as  one's  head  on  his  piazza.  As  a  lawyer 
he  seemed  to  take  the  jury  into  his  confidence,  and  his  closing 
arguments  were  to  be  dreaded  as  though  he  had  something 
to  present. 

After  his  resignation  he  became  the  legal  adviser  for 
Washburn  &  Moen  Co. 

Tenth  President 
GEORGE  W.  RICHARDSON. 
1871  to  1872. 

Born  in  Boston  1808;  graduate  of  Harvard  1829.  Was 
educated  a  lawyer;  President  of  the  City  National  Bank  in 
1854,  Bank  Commissioner  of  the  State,  Sheriff  of  the  County 
in  1853;  Aid  to  Governor  Davis,  with  rank  of  Colonel.  He 
was  interested  in  various  financial  organizations  and  was 
Mayor  of  the  city  1855  and  1857. 

Eleventh  President 
GEORGE  E.  FRANCIS,  M.  D. 
1872-1874. 

Was  born  in  Lowell,  1838,  studied  medicine  in  Harvard, 
and  Chelsea  Marine  Hospital.  From  1861  he  was  Assistant 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  until  1865. 
Since  then  he  has  been  in  Worcester.   Secretary  and  Librarian 
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of  this  Society  1871.  Has  been  member  of  several  societies, 
particularly  educational.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  has  been  Director  of  the  Public  Library, 
and  one  year  member  of  the  School  Committee.  He  is  an 
authority  on  Native  Mushrooms  and  very  fond  of  native 
flowers.    Has  been  one  of  our  leading  physicians  for  40  years. 

You  are  liable  to  meet  him  with  his  little  basket,  in  the 
proper  season,  gathering  his  favorite  dish. 

Twelfth  and  Seventeenth  President 

OBADIAH  BROWN  HADWEN. 

1875,  J876  and  1895  to  1907. 

He  was  born  in  Providence  and  educated  in  the  Friends' 
Academy  in  Providence,  and  Clinton  Grove  Institute,  Ware, 
N.  H. 

Most  of  you  were  acquainted  with  him  and  have  visited  his 
place.  A  farmer  and  riroud  of  it;  a  great  lover  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  surrounding  his  place  not  only  with  American  varieties 
but  everything  of  foreign  origin  that  proved  hardy.  A  good 
judge  of  cattle  and  fruit,  doing  expert  work  in  Canada  and 
the  Eastern  United  States,  a  great  story  teller,  and  the  giver 
of  one  of  the  City  Parks  (Hadwen  Park)  and  for  years  almost 
a  daily  visitor  here  at  the  Hall. 

His  greatest  honor  was  his  connection  with  this  Society, 
first  as  Trustee,  Vice-President,  President;  then  retired  to 
Trustee  for  20  years,  then  President  again  for  12  years, 
and  a  traveller  all  over  the  United  States.  For  over  60  years 
he  was  identified  with  the  Horticultural  History  of  Worcester. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
has  been  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
was  for  many  years  a  Trustee  and  Treasurer  of  the  Amherst 
Agricultural  College  and  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Club,  which  met  in  Boston  nearly  every  Saturday 
for  years,  and  various  other  societies,  especially  the  New 
England  Genealogical  Society  of  Providence. 

Though  never  a  politician,  his  friends  elected  him  for  1868 
and  1869  to  the  Common  Council  and  for  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Parks  Commission.  He  was  a  co-laborer  with 
Marshal  P.  Wilder  and  many  others  in  Pomology. 

On  his  death  he  left  to  Clark  University  his  home  estate, 
and  One  Thousand  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  fruit,  to 
the  Worcester  Horticultural  Society. 
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Thirteenth  President 
WILLIAM  T.  MERRIFIELD. 
1876  and  1879. 

He  was  born  in  Worcester  in  1807  and  worked  on  the  farm 
until  he  was  15  years  old;  then  he  began  a  six  years'  apprentice- 
ship to  the  carpenter's  trade.  In  three  years  they  entrusted  him 
with  work.  He  was  a  farmer  boy  with  an  idea  of  making 
Worcester  a  mechanical  centre.  He  first  began  business  in 
1835  using  a  horse  for  power  until  1840  when  he  put  in  an 
engine  and  added  to  his  buildings.  He  was  interested  in 
mechanical  industries.  When  the  old  Court  Mills,  occupied 
by  Ruggles,  Nourse,  and  Mason,  makers  of  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, were  burnt  out  in  October,  1839,  they  threatened  to  go 
to  Boston  after  the  foundations  were  in,  because  the  Worcester 
masons  would  n't  lay  brick  in  the  winter  time.  Mr  Salisbury 
offered  to  release  Mr.  Merrifield  but  he  went  to  Boston  and 
secured  masons  and  finished  the  contract  by  January  1,  1840. 
He  added  to  his  mechanical  centre  until  June  14,  1854,  at 
noon,  while  at  dinner,  when  a  few  pails  of  water  would  have 
saved  it,  it  was  taken  fire  in  a  sewing  machine  room  and  at 
5  r.  m.  all  that  was  left  on  5  acres  was  2  chimneys  105  feet 
and  1 10  feet  high. 

During  the  fire  he  met  Isaac  Davis  and  said  I  have  got  a 
note  to  pay  to-day,  there  is  $3,000  in  that  pocket  book.  Mr. 
Davis  took  it  and  it  was  attended  to. 

Engines  were  sent  from  Clinton,  Fitchburg,  Nashua,  Mill- 
bury.  During  the  fire  such  men  as  Major  Stiles,  E.  M.  Bar- 
ton and  Gov.  Washburn  were  relieving  on  the  relief  engines. 
On  Friday  Mr.  Merrifield  invited  all  his  tenants  to  meet  him 
at  his  home  (the  old  Waldo  House),  he  said:  "It  has  been 
my  custom  of  meeting  you  quarterly  one  by  one ;  I  never  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  all  together."  He  was  glad 
to  see  them,  but  sorry  for  the  occasion.  His  object  was  to 
see  how  many  would  like  to  engage  room  if  he  would  rebuild 
as  they  desired.  In  later  years  he  had  a  magnificent  place 
on  Highland  Street  of  130  acres  with  greenhouses  of  rare 
plants  and  a  fine  herd  of  grade  Jersey  cattle. 

In  1856  and  1857  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature;  Trustee 
of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital ;  and  President  of  the  Worcester 
Mechanics  Association  and  several  others. 
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Fourteenth  President 
STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  3d. 
1879  to  1880. 

He  was  born  in  Worcester  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1856.  He  attended  University  in  Berlin  and  lectures  in  Paris, 
then  travelled  in  the  British  Isles  also  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Asia.  After  being  away  two  years,  on  his  return  he  entered 
the  office  of  Dewey  &  Williams,  after  a  year  he  studied  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School;  admitted  to  the  Bar  1861.  He 
travelled  again  in  1861  and  1885  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  Central 
America  and  Europe. 

1863  he  was  elected  to  the  Common  Council  and  re-elected 
two  years  later.  Was  interested  in  various  affairs  much  as 
his  father  was,  and  at  his  death  he  left  enough  to  endow  a 
Museum  of  Art  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 
He  was  much  interested  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
the  Parks  at  the  North  End. 

Sixteenth  President 
HENRY  L.  PARKER. 
1888  to  1895. 

Born  in  Acton,  1833.  A  graduate  of  Dartmouth.  An 
adopted  citizen  of  Worcester  for  45  years;  representing 
the  city  in  the  Legislature  and  Senate  for  years;  and  he 
with  Judge  Dewey  and  Edward  Winslow  Lincoln  were  in- 
strumental in  a  reduction  of  one-half  tax  on  horticultural 
property.  He  was  a  grower  of  some  choice  varieties  of  pears. 
A  singular  occurrence  happened  the  morning  of  my  address. 
I  received  an  acceptance  that  he  would  be  present;  during 
my  address  I  received  word  that  he  had  passed  away. 

In  later  years  he  walked  back  and  forth  from  New  Wor- 
cester to  the  city  a  great  deal,  which  is  two  miles. 


Other  Officers  of  the  Society. 


LEVI  LINCOLN. 

Graduate  of  Harvard  1802,  studied  law  with  his  father,  who 
was  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  Admitted  to  the 
Bar  1805.  In  18 12,  he  represented  the  town  in  the  Senate.  In 
18 1 4  and  in  1822  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  House,  in  1823 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  in  1825  he  was  nominated  for  Gover- 
nor and  elected  by  both  parties  for  nine  years,  1835  he  declined 
a  re-election  and  was  sent  to  Washington  as  Representative. 
In  1824  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  1848  elected  the  first  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Worcester. 
He  was  born  on  Lincoln  St.,  1782,  at  the  old  farm.  Later  on 
he  lived  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Main  streets,  in  a  large  house 
that  set  back  from  the  street,  and  later  on  in  a  large  house 
with  pillars  on  Elm  Street  beyond  Chestnut.  His  friends 
asked  him  often  what  the  news  was  out  in  Texas  when  he 
came  in  in  the  morning.  He  was  conservative,  dignified,  loved 
old  ways  and  customs;  some  said:  "he  would  like  his  pudding 
before  his  meat  as  when  he  was  a  boy."  He  had  fine  command 
of  language,  was  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  for 
thirty  years,  had  a  fine  herd  of  cattle  and  farm,  and  was  very 
much  interested  in  them  and  owned  much  of  the  land  west 
of  the  city.  Was  one  of  the  original  members  of  this  Society- 
The  city  was  much  indebted  to  the  Lincoln  family  for  its 
prosperity  and  development,  especially  the  west  side. 

EDWARD  WINvSLOW  LINCOLN. 

Son  of  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln,  born  1820,  graduate  of  Harvard 
1839,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  year  he  went  to  Illinois. 
Was  postmaster  from  1849  to  1854.  Was  editor  of  the  Na- 
tional iEgis  and  the  Daily  Bay  State,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Parks  Commission  from  its  organization  and  Secretary 
of  this  Society  35  years.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  great  reader. 
He  was  very  much  interested  in  the  Parks  and  Public  Grounds 
of  the  city,  visiting  some  of  them  every  day  especially  Elm 
Park  and  Newton  Hill.  He  was  a  great  walker,  very  seldom 
patronizing  the  cars;  a  great  lover  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Plants;  a  good  judge  of  pears  and  berries  and  a  believer  in 
high  quality.    A  lover  of   children   especially  where  their 
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pleasure  was  connected  with  out-door  life.  Was  always 
anxious  to  have  the  ponds  in  good  shape  for  skating. 

GEORGE  F.  HOAR. 

Was  born  in  Concord,  1826.  Graduated  from  Harvard, 
1846.  He  came  from  a  family  of  lawyers  of  action  and 
courage.  He  studied  law  with  Judge  Thomas  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  in  1849,  and  has  practiced  in  Worcester 
ever  since  with  Emory  Washburn,  Charles  Devens  and  J. 
Henry  Hill.  He  was  Representative  in  1851,  Senator  1857. 
He  was  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute and  Public  Library.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  educa- 
tion; has  written  many  valuable  papers  and  delivered  many 
important  addresses.  In  1868  he  was  elected  a  successor 
to  John  D.  Baldwin  as  Representative  and  as  United  States 
Senator.  He  presided  over  the  Republican  State  Convention 
four  times.  He  was  an  early  advocate  for  Woman's  Suffrage 
1868  and  before  a  Legislative  Committee  in  1869.  He  was 
dignified  and  courteous;  he  was  prompt  and  impartial  in  his  de- 
cisions and  held  easy  mastery  over  the  great  conventions.  Was 
President  at  the  National  Convention  that  nominated  James 
Garfield,  1880.  Was  President  of  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  good  fruit  and  enjoyed 
his  place  at  Oak  Avenue  when  at  home.  He  was  the  advo- 
cate of  the  American  system  of  protection  to  home  industry. 

JOHN  DAVIS. 

Was  Governor  when  we  were  incorporated.  Was  born  in 
Northborough.  Graduate  of  Yale  College,  1812.  Lived  in 
the  old  Lincoln  mansion  on  Lincoln  Street.  He  was  associated 
with  Francis  Blake,  Levi  Lincoln,  Charles  Allen  and  Emory 
Washburn.  For  10  years  he  was  United  States  Representa- 
tive for  the  South  District.  Elected  Governor  1834,  in  1835 
Senator  until  1841.  It  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  governors 
Davis  and  Lincoln  interchanged  offices  for  10  years.  He  was 
known  as  Honest  John  Davis.  Dr.  Hill  said  at  his  funeral: 
"There  are  times  when  we  prefer  to  sit  and  meditate." 
He  was  President  of  the  Worcester  County  Historical  Society 
and  Vice-President  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
The  Society  was  organized  in  1840  and  incorporated  in  1842. 
Mrs.  Davis  heard  that  the  town  was  somewhat  aristocratic 
and  the  people  not  intimate  with  each  other,  she  said:  "  I  will 
see  what  can  be  done."    She  caused  her  house  to  be  opened 
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on  certain  evenings  and  said  that  she  would  be  glad  to  meet 
some  of  the  town's  people.    It  was  the  end  of  it. 
He  died  at  67. 

EMORY  WASHBURN 

Was  born  in  Leicester,  graduated  in  Williams  College  and 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  was  Representative,  1826;  Master 
in  Chancery  from  1830;  Trustee  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital, 
1836;  member  of  the  Senate,  1841  and  1842;  Judge  of  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  1844;  Governor,  1853,  and  in  1856  removed 
to  Cambridge  as  a  professor  in  Harvard  Law  School.  His 
great  success  over  juries  was  his  kindliness;  they  believed  in 
his  honesty.  He  was  able  to  identify  himself  with  his  clients. 
He  visited  Europe  in  1853.  Few  professors  have  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  students  as  Governor  Washburn 
when  he  became  the  Bussey  instructor  at  Harvard.  He  was 
quite  a  writer  of  American  law  and  history  and  for  ten  years, 
quite  active  in  the  Society. 

ANTHONY  CHASE 

Was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  with  John  Milton 
Earle  (afterwards  his  brother-in-law)  on  Main  and  Thomas 
streets  and  the  same  Company  in  publishing  the  Spy  1823 
and  1826.  He  was  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Worcester 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company;  officer  in  the  Mechanics 
Bank;  local  agent  of  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Canal; 
County  Treasurer  from  1831  to  1865.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  this  Society,  signing  the  Act  of  Incorporation, 
and  was  the  first  Librarian  and  in  later  years  lived  corner  of 
Main  and  Chatham  streets  and  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  Society. 

BENJAMIN  BUTMAN. 

He  was  very  much  interested  in  the  real  estate  and  develop- 
ment of  property  in  various  parts  of  the  town  and  city  and 
kept  a  grocery  store,  and  advertised  to  do  tailoring,  where 
the  Slater  Building  is  located  and  formerly  Butman  Row 
stood.  Later  years  he  owned  a  fine  place  on  May  Street. 
He  was  President  of  the  Central  Bank  from  1828  to  1836, 
and  President  of  the  Citizens  Bank  from  1836  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Trustees  many  years  and 
Vice-President  6  years  of  the  Society  and  selectman  from 
1828  to  1835.  His  daughter  gave  the  Society  the  portrait. 
He  was  much  interested  in  fruit  cultivation. 
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CLARENDON  HARRIS 

Was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  full  of  stories  and  informa- 
tion, courteous  and  polite  to  the  humblest;  ready  to  perform 
any  one  a  favor.  He  kept  a  stationary  store  on  Main  Street 
on  the  corner  of  State  Street  south  side,  about  1840;  was 
connected  with  the  Worcester  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Company;  treasurer  of  the  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank.  He 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  Society  and  was  librarian 
from  1851  to  1862. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  PAINE 

Was  born  in  the  old  mansion  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  Lincoln 
St.,  1788.  When  14  he  corrected  the  proof  sheets  of  the  first 
Greek  Testament  published  in  the  United  States.  He  made 
several  trips  as  supercargo  to  the  Philippines;  1803  entered 
Harvard;  1806,  again  as  supercargo  around  the  world  to 
the  Isle  of  France  and  China,  traded  furs,  returned  in  1809. 
In  1812  he  made  another  voyage  to  the  Philippines  and  Isle  of 
France,  returning  to  the  United  State  in  1816.  Returning  again 
to  Europe,  he  learned  the  language  of  the  Indians,  staid  5  years, 
then  returned  in  1822.  In  1825  and  1826  again  visited  Lon- 
don and  returned  home  in  the  fall  of  1826,  residing  at  the  Oaks. 
It  was  surrounded  by  fruit  trees,  plants  and  flowers,  the  admi- 
ration of  every  one.  One  of  his  neighbors  thought  of  buying 
an  encyclopedia,  but  some  one  suggested  Paine  went  up  and 
down  the  street  several  times  a  day  and  there  was  n't  any 
necessity  for  it. 

When  he  was  President  of  the  Worcester  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  and  George  Trumbull  was  cashier,  it 
was  located  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Maple  streets. 

Paine  was  a  quiet  dignified  man  and  with  his  Scotch  terrier 
Jack,  was  a  familiar  figure  on  the  street.  One  warm  morning 
Jack  got  into  a  quiet  corner  when  an  enemy  discovered  him 
and  attacked  him  just  as  the  men  came  into  the  office,  they 
grabbed  the  brooms  and  tried  to  separate  them  but  it  was 
useless  until  Paine  used  his  snuff  box.  He  was  a  quiet  joker. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen,  and  member, 
1827-1831.  He  was  Representative,  1829;  was  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  and 
Rural  Cemetery,  spending  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  weather 
there.  Also  a  very  active  member  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and  was  one  of  the  incorporators. 
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PAUL  WHITIN. 

Was  born  in  Whitinsville  1800.  As  a  young  man  he  con- 
ducted a  store  in  New  York  City  in  1826.  He  returned 
home  and  conducted  a  country  store  until  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1831.  He  continued  the  manufacture  of  Cotton 
Goods  as  President  of  the  Paul  Whitin  Manufacturing  Co. 
He  never  was  very  well  or  strong.  He  took  a  great  interest 
in  town  affairs.  Was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1837  and 
to  the  Senate  in  1849,  and  from  1828  until  his  death,.  1884, 
he  held  some  bank  office  56  years.  He  was  a  Director  in  the 
Providence  &  Worcester  R.  R.,  also  interested  in  various 
Insurance  companies  and  other  organizations.  He  was  a 
Trustee,  Vice-President,  exhibitor  and  benefactor  of  this  So- 
ciety for  many  years. 

Paul  Whitin  and  his  ancestry  for  over  two  hundred  years 
were  interested  in  the  Cotton  Industry,  and  the  manufacture 
has  increased  from  a  few  hundred  to  over  fifty  thousand 
spindles,  and  have  utilized  all  the  water  power  in  their  vicinity 
for  over  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 

The  Iron  Industry  has  for  over  two  hundred  years  increased 
from  two  or  three  men  first  making  agricultural  tools,  de- 
veloping to  Cards,  Spinning  Rings,  Looms  and  various  Cotton 
machinery  to  one  of  the  largest  shops  and  model  towns  of  New 
England,  employing  thousands  of  hands. 

DANIEL  WALDO 

Was  the  owner  of  Granite  Row  (Waldo  Block)  the  centre 
of  the  dry  goods  trade.  The  next  south  was  the  Waldo 
Church.  Mr.  Waldo  erected  it  for  $15,000  and  gave  a  fund 
of  $5,000  for  parish  expenses;  it  is  now  known  as  the  Central 
Church. 

He  was  President  of  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society 
1820  to  1824,  President  of  Worcester  Bank  1804. 

He  lived  in  a  large  house  that  was  where  Mechanics  Hall 
now  stands;  the  house  was  moved  back  to  Waldo  Street 
and  has  since  been  used  for  a  hotel. 

He  made  a  donation  of  $3,000  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
in  his  will.  He  was  an  early  owner  of  real  estate  in  Boston 
and  Worcester.  An  advertisement  in  the  Spy  as  early  as 
1790  stated  that  D.  Waldo  and  Son  would  sell  Hardware 
goods,  New  England  and  West  India  Rum,  Groceries,  etc. 
He  owned  one  of  the  first  carriages  in  Worcester,  Gov.  Lincoln 
and  Madam  Salisbury  the  others.  They  were  considered 
aristocrats.    Farm  people  had  to  ride  in  their  farm  wagons. 

Waldo  was  a  fine  looking  gentleman  with  his  hair  done 
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up  in  a  long  queue,  and  quite  noticeable  as  he  went  from  his 
house  to  his  office  on  Main  Street.  He  was  President  of 
the  Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings  17  years,  and 
was  one  of  our  active  members. 


THOMAS  CHAMBERLAIN 

Was  a  farmer  of  the  Chamberlain  District,  sheriff  and 
crier  of  court,  and  filled  nearly  every  office  from  corporal  to 
major-general.  He  was  the  President  of  the  first  City  Com- 
mon Council.  He  died  in  1855,  aged  72.  He  had  a  fine 
farm  and  was  quite  an  exhibitor.  His  son,  General  R.  H. 
Chamberlain,  sheriff  many  years,  presented  the  painting  to 
the  Society.  He  was  a  very  practical  man,  and  once  offered 
an  old-time  teacher  a  dinner  for  his  pupils  if  they  could  cor- 
rectly survey  his  farm. 

He  was  Selectman,  1827-1829,  and  was  Representative 
1834-1836. 

WILLIAM  WORKMAN,  M.  D. 

He  was  born  January  21,  1798.  He  studied  medicine  with 
Dr.  Washburn,  of  Greenfield,  and  Dr.  Flint,  of  Northampton. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1823.  He  practiced 
his' first  ten  years  in  Shrewsbury  then  in  Worcester,  1835. 

He  was  strongly  attached  to  his  profession  and  a  rare  ad- 
viser. He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal.  His  articles  were  characterized  by  careful  and 
accurate  description  of  cases  and  show  that  he  possessed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession. 

He  had  a  contempt  for  shams.  He  was  member  of  Mass- 
achusetts Medical  Society,  1831,  Councilor  in  1840,  which  he 
held  24  years.  Member  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Society, 
and  two  years  before  he  died  he  gave  them  his  Library. 

In  1870  he  sailed  for  Havre  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 
He  said  it  added  ten  years  to  his  life.  He  died  1885,  88  years 
-  old. 

At  the  time  of  the  Seven  Days  Battle  during  the  rebellion, 
Dr.  Howe  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  telegraphed  to  him  to 
send  him  some  volunteer  surgeons, — although  64  years  old 
he  started  in  charge  of  a  government  transport  of  medical 
supplies. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  society,  one  of  the  early 
members  and  vice-president  for  many  years. 
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GEORGE  CRUICKSHANKS. 

He  was  born  in  Scotland,  1827,  and  came  to  this  country 
when  15  years  old  and  was  with  John  C.  Whitins,  of  Whitins- 
ville,  30  years.  Has  been  both  Trustee  and  exhibitor  of  the 
Society. 

He  was  in  the  nursery  business  22  years;  President  of  the 
North  Worcester  Agricultural  Society  1889,  1890;  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  1887  to  1898;  President 
of  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association  1897  to  1900. 
While  with  Mr.  Whitin  was  a  fine  exhibitor  of  greenhouse 
and  choice  flowers  and  fruits. 

Some  of  the  members  having  had  over  50  years  acquaint- 
ance desired  to  place  his  portrait  among  his  co-laborers,  and 
the  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Marble  as 
follows : 

Mr  President,  and  members  of  the  Society,  a  pleasant  duty 
devolves  upon  me  this  evening.  On  our  walls  we  feel  proud 
to  hang  the  portraits  of  some  of  our  veteran  members,  and 
we  have  one  with  us  to-night  in  whose  fellowship  we  have 
rejoiced;  one  who  has  always  been  ready  to  do  at  all  times  in 
every  way  for  our  Society  and  its  aims,  objects  and  members. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  meet  this  member,  look  him  in 
the  face,  grasp  his  hand  and  listen  to  the  honest,  sincere  words 
he  had  to  offer,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  offer,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  portrait  of  our  friend  —  George  Cruickshank. 

President  Hadwen  accepted  for  the  Society. 
A  curtain  was  drawn  and  the  portrait  shown. 

JOHN  CLAPP  RIPLEY 

Lived  in  a  fine  place  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Ripley 
streets.  He  was  a  quiet,  dignified  man,  very  much  interested 
in  fruit  and  its  improvement,  and  quite  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Society;  also  interested  in  birds  connected  with  the 
destruction  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  He  lived  a  long  and 
memorable  life  and  deemed  no  enjoyment  so  great  as  that 
which  was  derived  from  the  observation  and  study  of  nature. 
Doctor  Iyoring  once  said — God  Almighty  placed  man  in  a 
Garden — not  on  a  Farm — It  would  be  little  comfort  to  find 
himself  amid  the  severe  duties  and  cares  of  the  farm  for  himself 
or  descendants. 

He  was  Cashier  of  the  Citizens  Bank,  corner  Main  and 
Maple  streets,  from  1858  until  his  death,  1869. 

During  i860  the  Society  offered  large  prizes,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  of  John  Clapp  Ripley,  George  Jaques,  D. 
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Waldo  Lincoln  and  Jonathan  Grout  to  improve  Pear  Culture. 
These  were  the  recommendations: 
1  st.    Deep  and  generous  tillage. 

2d.  Cultivation  and  mulching  around  the  trees  to  the 
extent  of  the  limbs  working  it  in  once  a  year  for  humus  or 
vegetable  matter. 

3d.  Underdraining  wherever  necessary  and  deepening  the 
soil. 

4th.  Thinning  the  fruit,  particularly  the  varieties  known 
as  great  bearers. 

5th.    Careful  pruning. 


Wednesday,  March  9,  1910. 


ANNUAL  REUNION. 

The  officers  and  members  held  their  usual  Reception  and 
entertained  nearly  400  friends  and  members.  The  following 
were  at  the  guests'  table:  President  George  C.  Rice,  Alder- 
man George  F.  Brooks,  J.  K.  Greene,  President  of  the  National 
Dairyman's  Association  N.  P.  Hull,  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  George 
S.  Ladd,  Dr.  E.  Porter  Felt,  New  York  State  Entomologist, 
Fred  L.  Willis,  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  H.  N.  Davison,  Secre- 
tary Board  of  Trade,  W.  0.  Wright,  Editor  Connecticut 
Farmer;  H.  C.  C.  Miles,  Secretary  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society;  Justice  A.  P.  Rugg,  J.  W.  Clarke,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers. 

President  Rice  introduced  Rev.  Percy  H.  Epler  to  say  grace. 

President  Rice  gave  a  short  address  covering  the  work  of 
the  Society,  introduced  J.  K.  Greene  as  Toastmaster  who 
with  the  speakers  proved  very  entertaining. 

After  the  speech  making  the  guests  sang  America  then 
adjourned  to  the  lower  hall.  Dancing  commenced  at  9.30. 
Floor  Director,  Myron  Conners;  Assistants,  William  K. 
Stanter,  Clifford  T.  Eldridge,  Edward  A.  Bartlett,  James 
Edwin  Draper;  Aids,  Fred  H.  Hammond,  Henry  E.  Kinney, 
Charles  S.  Thayer,  Allyne  W.  Hixon,  Burt  W.  Greenwood, 
George  W.  Hiscox. 

During  the  evening  Harold  L.  Gulick  sang  several  solos. 
Worcester  Light  Infantry  Orchestra  furnished  the  music; 
Curtis  S.  Yeaw,  caterer. 


Thursday,  March  10,  1910. 


J.  Lewis  Ellsworth  in  Charge. 

APPLE  PACKING.    DEMONSTRATION  OF  BOX  AND 

BARREL  PACKING. 
By  J.  K.  Shaw,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Barrels  and  boxes  were  brought  over  from  Blodget's  fruit 
store  for  demonstration. 

The  first  and  most  important  requisite  of  a  good  commercial 
apple  pack  is  good  apples.  We  must  grow  varieties  adapted 
to  New  England  climate  and  conditions,  and  grow  them  to 
the  highest  possible  perfection.  They  must  be  free  from 
mechanical  defects,  bruises,  jams,  and  from  insect  and  fungus 
injuries.  They  must  be  of  the  highest  attainable  color  and 
" finish,"  for  it  is  here  that  we  meet  the  most  serious  phase  of 
the  competition  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  only  one  that  is 
really  difficult  to  overcome.  We  must  grow  apples  of  high 
eating  and  cooking  quality,  even  if  the  apples  of  poorer  quality 
do  yield  more  profit  for  the  time  being,  and  in  this  way  en- 
courage the  people  to  become  apple  consumers. 

There  is  room  for  vast  improvement  along  these  lines  and 
the  success  of  a  few  men  here  and  there  in  New  England 
proves  what  may  be  done  by  the  many  if  they  will  only  adopt 
the  proper  methods.  It  is  more  a  question  of  men  than  of 
conditions. 

As  a  general  rule,  red  apples  should  be  picked  when  they 
have  attained  their  highest  color,  others  when  the  seeds  show 
color.  All  possible  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  fruit 
in  picking  and  all  through  the  subsequent  handling  as  well. 
Half  bushel  baskets  are  generally  regarded  as  best  for  picking. 

Pickers  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  the  first  picking 
from  the  ground,  the  second  from  the  step  ladders,  and  third 
taking  the  remaining  apples  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  from 
long  ladders. 

Apples  should  be  packed  as  soon  as  possible  after  picking. 
Some  pack  in  the  orchard,  others  in  sheds;  the  latter  is  strongly 
advised  for  box  packing.  All  tables  and  baskets  as  well, 
should  be  well  padded  with  burlap  or  similar  material. 

The  screw  press  is  best  for  heading  barrels  and  an  iron 
circle  a  little  smaller  than  the  barrel  head  with  arched  cross 
bars  is  the  best  follower. 
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The  great  essential  in  good  barrel  packing  is  uniformity. 
The  contents  of  a  single  barrel  should  be  uniform  in  size, 
color  and  any  two  barrels  headed  with  a  given  brand  must 
be  alike,  so  that  the  buyer  may  know  just  what  is  in  the  barrel 
by  noting  the  brand. 

The  facing  layer  should  be  as  closely  as  possible  a  measure 
of  the  barrel  all  the  way  through.  Clipping  the  stems  by 
means  of  a  stemmer  is  to  be  recommended  as  it  prevents 
many  stem  injuries. 

The  fruit  must  be  placed  in  the  barrel  with  all  possible 
care  and  racked  after  each  addition.  When  nearly  full  great 
pains  must  be  taken  to  have  it  come  out  even,  so  the  pressure 
of  the  head  is  evenly  distributed,  and  no  apple  severely 
bruised.  A  rather  thin  excelsior  pad  is  desirable.  Each  barrel 
should  have  the  grower's  or  packer's  name  and  a  brand  or 
trademark,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  variety. 

There  are  many  styles  of  packing,  but  the  best  fall  into 
two  types,  the  straight  and  the  diagonal.  A  third,  the  offset, 
is  falling  into  disfavor  on  account  of  its  leaving  much  vacant 
space.  As  many  apples  as  possible  should  be  gotten  into  the 
box.  The  pack  should  be  snug.  In  perfect  pack,  the  fruit 
will  not  fall  out  if  the  open  box  is  stood  on  end. 

Great  pains  should  be  taken  to  get  a  proper  "crown"  or 
' '  bulge . ' '  This  should  be  about  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  and 
is  secured  by  packing  the  longer  apples  in  the  middle  of  the  box. 

Each  box  should  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  variety, 
the  number  of  apples  contained,  the  number  of  package  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  grower. 

In  box  packing,  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  can  be  trusted 
to  pack  his  own  apples.  It  requires  a  high  degree  of  skill 
and  is  best  done  by  experienced  men,  who  are  in  constant 
practice  during  the  packing  season. 

The  box  will  come  in  slowly  in  the  East.  At  present  it 
is  recommended  only  for  fall  varieties  and  the  more  tender 
fleshed  winter  sorts,  such  as  northern  spy-  However,  every 
grower  should  promote  its  use  whenever  possible  on  account 
of  its  advantages  as  an  apple  package. 

A  display  of  grapes  grown  by  George  McWilliams,  of  Whit- 
insville,  was  an  interesting  feature  of  the  show.  There  were 
three  large  clusters  of  grapes,  and  each  grape  was  as  large 
as  a  small  plum.  These  were  ripe  in  September,  picked  in 
December  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  until  the  show,  yesterday. 
They  won  a  premium  for  the  exhibitor. 

The  apples  shown  at  the  New  England  fruit  show  by  Wor- 
cester Grange  were  shown  yesterday,  and  these  were  still  in 
good  condition. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Article  i.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be 
held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Article  2.  Any  member  may  propose  candidates  for 
membership  to  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  President, 
Secretary  and  the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  who 
shall  consider  the  same,  and  upon  approval  of  a  majority  of 
said  Committee  they  may  become  members  of  the  Society 
upon  payment  of  five  dollars  for  men  and  three  dollars  for 
women  and  signing  the  By-Laws  of  the  Society. 

EXPULSION  OF  MEMBERS. 

Article  3.  Any  member  of  the  Society  guilty  of  any 
breach  of  the  rules  or  of  conduct  reflecting  discredit  upon  the 
Society  may  be  expelled  by  two-thirds  (2-3)  vote  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Society;  provided,  however,  that  said  member 
shall  have  written  notice  of  all  complaints  against  him  at 
least  twenty  days  (20)  before  action  is  taken. 

OFFICERS. 

Article  4.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, three  (3)  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Librarian,  and  a 
Treasurer — (all  of  whom  shall  be  Trustees  ex-officiis) . 

The  Officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  to  hold  their  Offices 
until  the  next  annual  election  or  until  others  are  chosen  in 
their  places. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Article  5.  All  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  called  by 
giving  not  less  than  one  (1)  week's  notice  in  at  least  one 
newspaper  published  in  the  City  of  Worcester  and  the  Secre- 
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tary  shall  notify  by  postal  card  each  member  as  far  as  their 
address  may  be  known. 

Special  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  called  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  any  time,  on  the  application  of  five  (5)  members 
therefor.  And  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  thirty  (30)  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Article  6.  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

SECRETARY. 

Article  7.  His  Duties:  The  Secretary  shall  keep  records 
of  all  business  transacted  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of 
the  Trustees,  and  all  important  Committees,  also  of  the  ad- 
mission of  members,  and  he  shall  call  and  notify  meetings  of 
the  Society  and  of  the  Trustees,  and  shall  notify  persons 
chosen  to  office  in  the  Society  of  their  election  and  the  Com- 
mittees of  their  appointment,  and  shall  attend  to  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Society. 

TREASURER. 

Article  8.  His  Duties:  The  Treasurer  shall,  at  each 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  make  a  report  of  his  receipts 
and  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Society,  and  the  condition 
of  its  finances,  and  exhibit  his  accounts.  And  a  Committee 
shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  Trustees  to  examine  and 
audit  his  accounts  and  to  report  thereon.  The  Treasurer 
shall  give  bonds  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Society  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

THE  LIBRARIAN. 

Article  9.  The  Librarian  shall  have  the  charge  of  all 
books,  drawings,  engravings,  herbaria,  and  other  articles 
appertaining  to  the  Library,  and  shall  attend  to  the  purchase, 
recording,  cataloguing,  arranging,  binding,  delivering,  and 
receiving  of  books;  these  duties  to  be  performed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Library  Committee.  He  or  she  shall,  so  far 
as  possible,  assist  those  desiring  to  use  the  Library  in  their 
investigations.  He  or  she  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Library 
Committee  ex-officiis. 

LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 

They  shall  adopt  and  enforce  regulations  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Society.  These  regulations  shall  be  affixed 
to  every  volume,  and  posted  in  the  Library,  for  the  Librarian 
and  Cabinet. 
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TRUSTEES. 

Article  io.  Their  Number:  The  Trustees  shall  consist 
of  thirty  members  (30),  exclusive  of  the  officers,  who  are 
trustees  ex-officiis. 

Their  Powers:  The  Trustees  shall  have  the  general  charge 
and  direction  of  the  affairs  and  business  of  the  Society,  its 
funds  and  property,  so  far  as  not  otherwise  provided  for  in 
the  By-Laws  or  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society;  and  may 
appoint  one  or  more  exhibitions  of  Flowers,  Fruit  or  Vegetables 
in  each  year,  and  make  all  arrangements  therefor  and  for 
conducting  the  same,  including  the  appointment  of  Commit- 
tees; and  may  establish  premiums  and  provide  for  awarding 
the  same,  and  shall  direct  the  disposal  of  all  articles  of  a 
vegetable  growth  which  may  be  presented  to  the  Society, 
including  the  distribution  of  Seeds,  Scions  and  Cuttings, 
Layers  and  Roots. 

Their  Meetings — Quorum :  At  all  meetings  of  the  Trustees, 
twelve  (12)  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business;  and  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  may  at  any  time  be 
called,  on  the  application  of  three  (3)  members  of  the  board 
to  the  President  of  the  Society;  and  all  meetings  of  the  Trustees 
shall  be  called  by  the  Secretary.  There  shall  be  stated  meet- 
ings of  the  Trustees,  to  be  held  once  in  three  (3)  months.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  to  be  held  one  (1)  week  after 
the  Annual  Meeting. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

Article  i  i  .  There  shall  be  chosen  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society  a  Committee  of  three  (3),  one  member  thereof  to 
be  elected  every  year,  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  three  years ; 
said  Committee,  subject  to  the  control  and  supervision  of 
the  Society,  shall  have  the  general  care  and  oversight  of  the 
lands,  buildings  and  other  property  of  the  Society;  shall 
appoint  a  custodian  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  building, 
the  renting  of  the  halls  and  such  other  duties  as  the  Finance 
Committee  shall  require.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  ap- 
prove all  bills  against  the  Treasury  before  being  paid  by  the 
Treasurer,  and  shall  authorize  the  Treasurer  to  invest  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Society  in  one  or  more  of  the  Savings  Banks 
of  the  County  of  Worcester,  any  money  not  appropriated 
or  necessary  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Society. 

APPROPRIATIONS.  ' 

Article  12.  All  appropriations  for  Compensation  of 
Officers  and  for  Premiums  shall  be  voted  annually. 
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MEDAL  COMMITTEE. 

Article  13.  The  President  shall  appoint  two  persons  who 
shall  serve  with  the  President  as  a  Medal  Committee.  They 
shall  act  as  judges  in  awarding  and  shall  have  authority  to 
procure  suitable  medals,  that  shall  be  in  accord  with  any 
legacies  received  by  the  Society. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Article  14.  The  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
(2-3)  of  the  members  present;  provided,  that  previous  notice 
shall  have  been  given  in  the  call  for  the  Annual  Meeting  that 
the  subject  of  an  alteration  of  the  By-Laws  is  to  come  before 
the  Society  at  that  meeting. 

LEONARD  C.  MIDGLEY,  Secretary. 
November  2,  19 10. 


ROLL  OF  MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 


This  Roll  of  Members  contains  the  names  of  all  those  known  to  be 
living  at  the  time  of  publication.  The  date  before  the  name  indicates  the 
year  of  election  to  membership. 


Dale. 
1856 
1867 
1867 
1872 
1879 
1886 
1891 
1893 


1899 
1899 

1901 

1903 
1903 
1906 
1907 
1909 
1909 


Name.  Residence. 
Allen,  Benj.  D.  Beloit,  Wis. 

Adams,  John  C.  Worcester 
Armsby,  George  F. 
Ames,  Edwin 
Arnold,  Samuel  A. 
Abbott,  Justin  A. 
Allen,  William  I. 
Alexander,  Francis  P. 
Atberton,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Andrews,  Albert  Willard 
Allen,  Joseph  Albert  Auburn 
Adams,  Mrs.  Henry  Worcester 
Alexander,  Miss  Effie  M. 
Anderson,  H.  W. 
Andrews,  Miss  Harriot  Bond 
Adams,  Charles  F. 
Adams,  Mrs.  Gardner  E. 
Abrahams,  H.  A.  Cohasset 
Adams,  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Worcester 
Allen,  Charles  F. 

Anderson,  William  So.  Lancaster 
Adams,  Everett  F.  Leominster 


Date. 


1853 
1854 
1855 
1860 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 


B 


Name.  Residence. 
Babbitt,  Pliny  H.  Barre 
Bond,  Thomas  No.  Brookfield 

Burrage,  Leonard  Leominster 
Bancroft,  Miss  Mary  C.  Brookline 
Barnard,  George  A.  Worcester 
Barker,  Miss  Rebecca  N. 
Bryant,  Mrs.  E. 

Batcheldor,  Ezra  D.    No.  Brookfield 
Bartlett,  Mrs.  Louisa  J.  Worcester 
Bent,  Charles  M. 
Burbank,  Mrs.  Geo.  G. 
Burbank,  Miss  Carrie  A. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Date. 

1865  Bancroft,  Mrs.  Mary  M. 

1866  Bennett,  Mrs.  Sarah  F. 

1866  Baker,  Mrs.  Jacob  Dudley 
1866  Barrows,  A.  Herbert  Springfield 
1866  Bennett,  James  Leominster 
1866  Bachelor,  CO.  Worcester 

1870  Bullock,  Augustus  G. 

1871  Brown,  Thomas 

1872  Ballard,  Harry 

1874  Brimhali,  Mrs.  Silas  J. 
1874  Bassett,  D.  H. 
1874  Bruso,  Miss  Elizabeth  F. 
1874  Bennett,  A.  H. 
1876  Bowker,  Mrs.  S.  H. 
1876  Ballou,  A.  A. 
1882  Brooks,  Walter  F. 
1882  Baldwin,  Charles  C. 
1882  Babbitt,  William  E. 
1884  Blake,  Mrs.  C.  L. 
1884  Bennett,  Miss  C.  E. 
1884  Brooks,  Rev.  Arthur  1 
1884  Bartlett,  E.  A. 
1887  Bishop,  Mrs.  John  W. 
1889  Barnard,  William  C. 
Barr,  George  L. 

1891  Brierly,  Moses  F. 

1892  Bowker,  John  B. 
Ballou,  Chas.  Allen 

1895  Bryant,  Mrs.  Christopher 

1896  Brackett,  Mrs.  Frank  D. 

Bruce,  Edgar  M.  Leominster 
Bowen,  Mrs.  William  E. 

Newton  Highlands 


Holden 
Worcester 
Newton 
Worcester 


Boston 
Shrewsbury 
Worcester 


1897 


1899 
1900 
1901 


Boardman,  James  E. 
Bullard,  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Bertels,  B.  J. 
Brierly,  Miss  Annie  E. 
Breed,  Edward  W. 
Bond,  Charles  E. 
Balcom,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Bruce,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Sarah  E. 
Baker,  Mrs.  Caroline  F 
Bacon,  Charles  S. 


Worcester 


Clinton 
Worcester 
Charlton 
Leominster 
Anburn 
Worcester 
North  Oxford 
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B 


Nat 


Date. 

1902  Blodget,  Walter  H. 

1902  Brigham,  Airs.  George  E. 

1904  Boyden,  Miss  Caroline  E. 

1904  Brooks,  Lewis  M. 

1904  Bartlett,  Mrs.  Christina  D 

1904  Boyle,  Miss  Rose  A. 

1905  Boyden.W.  H. 

1905  Brown,  Nathan  S. 

1906  Bellows,  Arthur  H. 
1906  Bemis,  Addison  L. 
1906  Ball,  Mrs.  M.  Jennie 
1908  Bazeley,  W.  L.,  A. 

1908  Butler,  George  C. 
Brown,  Mrs.  George  A. 

1909  Bates,  Theodore  C. 

1909  Buckingham,  Mrs.  Jerome 

1909  Beveridge,  Mrs.  Willis  C. 

1910  Bloss,  Albert  H. 

1911  Breed,  Mrs.  Edward  W 
1911  Brown.  F.  Howard 
1911  Bassett,  Pliny  E. 

1911  Browning,  Henry  H. 
1911  Buckley,  Louis  H. 
1911  Buckley,  Mrs.  Louis  H. 
1911  Brooks,  George  F. 


Residence. 
Worcester 


Boylston 
Worcester 


Leominster 
Worcester 


Shrewsbury 
Uxbridge 
Uxbridge 
Worcester 


Clinton 
Malboro 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Worcester 


Date. 

1855 
1856 
1863 
1864 
1864 
1685 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1870 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1881 
1884 
1885 


Name. 


Residence 


Chaffin,  T.  M.  Worcester 
Chamberlin,  Mrs.  E.  F.  C. 
Champney,  Miss  Susan  A.  Sutton 
Cross,  Courtland  H.     West  Warren 
Coes,  Mrs.  Annie  B. 
Cook,  Nathaniel  H 
Chase,  Charles  A. 
Coe,  George  F. 
Chase,  Albert  N. 
Cruickshanks,  Geo. 
Chapin,  Miss  Annie  T. 
Chamberlin,  Mrs.  H.  H 
Colton,  Miss  Mary  R. 
Chaffin.  Oscar 
Churchill,  Mrs.  George 
Coulson,  John 
Chester,  Miss  Katie  D. 
Cruickshanks,  Mrs.  George  Chelsea 
Coes,  Mrs.  F.  L.  R.  Worcester 
Colton,  Samuel  H. 
Coes,  Chester  E.  B. 
Copeland,  Amasa  A. 
Cook,  Herbert  A.  Shrewsbury 
Chase,  Mrs.  H.  M. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Brighton 
Bristol,  Conn. 
Worcester 
Natick 
Grafton 
Chelsea 
Worcester 


Amherst 
Worcester 


Date. 

1886 
1890 
1891 

1892 
1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 
1898 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1910 


Date. 
1854 


Name. 


Residence . 
Worcester 


Cowan,  Thomas  B. 
Chadbourne,  Alonzo  H. 
Cochrane,  Mrs.  Albertina  G. 
Cheney,  Gustavus  A. 
Chamberlain,  Frederick  H. 
Clarke,  Joseph  T.      South  Lancaster 


Curtis,  Edwin  P. 
Carleton,  Elbridge  S. 
Crane,  Ellery  Bicknell 
Cooper,  Charles 
Coes,  Frederick  L. 
Cowan,  William  H. 
Coggswell,  Mrs.  Jennie  A. 

Southbridge 

Conant,  Mrs.  Abbie  S. 
Condon,  Mrs.  Albert  O. 
Cole,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Corey,  E.  F. 
Coombs,  Zelotes  W. 
Chamberlain,  Fred  L. 
Colton.  Reuben 
Coughlan,  William  H. 
Cooper,  Jesse  F.,  D.  S.  S. 
Car)-,  W  E. 
Converse,  Myron  F. 
Chaffin,  William  A. 
Carrick,  George  W. 
Chamberlain,  Benn  M. 
Coulson,  Miss  Lucy  M. 
Cronin,  Thomas  J.,  M.  D. 
Co  wee,  E.  A. 

Crompton,  Miss  Isabelle  M 


Worcester 
Rochdale 

Worcester 
Brookline 

Worcester 


Waban 
Worcester 


Northboro 
Worcester 


Boston 
Worcester 


Holden 
Worcester 


Cook,  Maurice  E. 
Carey,  Mrs.  Emily 
Carter,  Henry  W. 
Creswell,  Albert 
Cooke,  Henry  P.,  D. 
Curtis,  Miss  Mabel 
Curtis,  William  C. 


Shrewsbury 

Millbury 
West  Brookfield 
S.  S. 


D 


Name. 


Residence. 


1855 

1865 
1865 
1865 
1867 
1869 
1869 


Denny,  Charles  A.  Leicester 
Denny,  Nathaniel  P.  Norwich,  Conn. 
Drake,  Simeon  A.  Sturbridge 
Davis,  Henry  G.  Millbury 
Davis,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Worcester 
Davis,  Mrs.  James  C. 

Jamaica  Plain 


Davis,  Edward  L- 
Dyer,  Mrs.  Calvin 
Dyer,  Miss  Hattie  L. 
Draper.  Mrs.  James 
Dudley,  George  J. 
Dutcher,  Frank  J. 


Worcester 


Sutton 
Hopedale 


ROLL  OF  MEMBERS 


Date.  Name. 

1870  Drury,  Arthur  H. 

1890  Dewey,  George  T. 

1894  Daniels,  Mrs.  M.  M. 

1896  Darling,  Mrs.  James  F. 

1898  Davidson,  Mrs.  Olive  G. 

1901  Delaney,  James 

1902  Davis,  Mrs.  Emma  M. 

1903  Draper,  James  Edwin 

1903  Durkes,  Orin  P. 

1904  Dunn,  Mrs.  Milton  I. 
1906  Dean,  Henry  E. 

1908  Derby,  Alden 

1909  Davenport,  S.  Lothrop 

1909  Dixon,  Mrs.  Robert  W. 

1910  Davis,  Joseph  M. 


Residence. 

Worcester 
Worcester 


Shrewsbury 
Worcester 


Worcester 

Leominster 
No.  Grafton 
Worcester 


E 


Date.  Name.  Residence. 

1855  Estabrook,  James  E.  Worcester 

1859  Estabrook,  G.  W.  Grafton 

1864  Ellsworth,  Emory  A.  Barre 

1865  Estabrook,  Daniel  F.  Worcester 

1865  Earle,  Miss  Sarah  F. 

1866  Earle,  Stephen  C. 

1867  Eaton,  Thomas  B. 

1867  Eaton,  Mrs.  Charlotte  M. 

1868  Eaton,  Charles  B. 
Estabrook,  Arthur  E. 

1873  Ellsworth,  J.  L. 

1872  Eastman,  William  H.  California 

1892  El  well,  Edwin  A.  Worcester 

1894  Evans,  Mrs.  Eliza  W.      _  ^  " 

1898  Ellsworth,  J.  Warren 

1906  Ellam,  Miss  Minnie  E. 

1907  Ellsworth,  Charles  H. 

1909  Estey,  George  L. 

1910  Eldridge,  Clifford  T. 

1911  Epler,  Rev'd  Percy  H. 


Date. 


1855 
1858 
1859 
1865 
1865 
1866 
1866 


Name.  Residence. 

Flagg,  Samuel,  M.  D.  Worcester 

Forbush,  Curtis  California 

Felton,  Oliver  C.  Brookfield 

Falconer,  James  D.  Worcester 

Ferguson,  George  A.  Westboro 

Ferguson,  Henry  C.  tj  ^ 

Farnum,  Miss  Ann  Eliza  ^Worcester 

Farnum,  Miss  Mary  J. 

Fuller,  Mrs.  James  A. 

Foster,  Mrs.  Emma  E.  Boston 


Date. 

1866 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1869 
1870 
1872 
1881 
1886 
1892 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1908 
1910 
1911 
1911 


Date. 

1860 
1863 
1865 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1868 

1871 
1874 
1879 
1883 
1883 
1884 

1894 
1895 


1898 


1900 
1903 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1910 


Name. 


Residence. 


Francis,  George  E.,  M.  D.  Worcester 

Fisk,  Miss  Lydia  C. 

Foster,  Miss  Alia  W.  Boston 

Miller,  Mrs.  David   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fisher,  Simon  E.  Worcester 

Fisher,  Mrs.  Simon  E. 

Foster,  Charles  T. 

Fiske,  David  L.  Grafton 
Fairbanks,  Alfred  N.  Keene,  N*.  H 
Fuller,  Homer  T.       Springfield,  Mo. 


Flagg,  Mrs.  Albert  D. 
Fobes,  Miss  Emily  K. 
Fish,  Charles  R. 
Fuller,  Horace  C. 
Forbes,  Mrs.  Percy  G 
Fay,  Jonathan  W. 
Frost,  Howard 
Forbes,  Ralph  M. 
Francis,  Miss  Clara 


Worcester 


Leominster 
Worcester 

Westboro 
Worcester 
Worcester 

Lancaster 


Name.  Residence. 
Gay,  Wilkes  Worcester 
Gleason,  Charles  W.  Holden 
Green,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Worcester 
Gordon,  Miss  Elizabeth  G. 
Gleason,  Jonathan  R. 
Goddard,  Mrs.  D.  S. 
Green,  Miss  Julia  E. 
Gleason,  Joseph  H.  Holden 
Gordon,  Albert  A.  Worcester 
Gordon,  Mrs.  Albert  A. 
Graham,  Mrs.  Henry  J. 

Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
Green,  Samuel  S.  Worcester 
Gibbs,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Greenwood,  Charles 
Gould,  Abram  K.  Auburn 
Goddard,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Worcester 
Gates,  Harvelin  T. 

Southern  Pines,  No.  Carolina 
Gates,  Mrs.  Frederick  L. 
Green,  J.  Elton 

Green,  Charles  H.  Spencer 
Gates,  William  H.  Worcester 
Garst,  Julius,  M.  D. 
Green,  Mrs.  William  A. 
Greenwood,  Mrs.  Charles 
Greenwood,  Harold  J. 
Gates,  Burton  N. 
Green,  Alfred  H. 
Goddard,  Harry  W. 
Greenwood,  Burt  W. 
Gage,  Thomas  H..  Jr. 
Greene,  Joseph  K. 
Graham,  George  S.  Holden 
Green,  Miss  Clara  Edith  Worcester 
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H 


.Yd. 


Residence 


Residence. 

Worcester 
Millbury 
Harvard 
Grafton 
Taunton 


Dale.  Xante. 

Harris.  O.  F. 

Hall,  Charles 

Hale.  Moses 

Heywood.  Augustus 
1S56  Hartshorn.  Mrs.  Isabella  F. 
1858  Hunt,  Francis  W.  East  Douglas 
1860  Hartshorn.  J.  W.  New  London.  Conn. 
1S62  Heywood.  Samuel  R.  Worcester 
1864  Hadwen.  Charles.  Jr.  Chicago 
1864  Healey.  Michael  Worcester 

1565  Howe,  Church 

1866  Hoyle.  Miss  Mary  A.  West  Mfllbury 

1866  Holman.  Mrs.  Henrietta  A.  Worcester 

1566  Holbrook.  Mrs.  Wm.  D. 

1 567  Hancock.  Frederick 

1867  Hatch.  Mrs.  O.  L. 
1867  Hapgood.  L  R. 

1*67  Harrington,  Mrs.  Stephen 
1S67  Harris,  Mrs.  Gideon 
1867  Harrington.  Frank  W. 

1569  Hancock.  Miss  Etta 

1570  Harlow.  Wm.  T. 

1>71  Harris.  Warren  Millbury 

1880  Hixon.AdinA.  Worcester 

1880  Hixon.  Mrs.  A.  A. 

1880  Hall,  Mrs.  C.  S. 

18S2  Henderson,  Mrs.  A.  E. 

Hall.  Edward 

Hixon.  Mrs.  Francois  W. 
1>91  Henry.  John  Edward  Westboro 

Hall.  Mrs.  Edward  Worcester 
1893  Hammond,  Frederick  H. 
1S94  Hartshorn.  Arthur  E. 

Henderson.  Miss  Anna  May 

Henderson.  Miss  Ida  Josephine  " 

Henderson.  Miss  Eleanor  G. 

Hison.  Allyne  W. 

Hartshorn  Mrs.  Arthur  E. 

Hodsdon.  William  M. 

1594  Hoi  ton.  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Leicester 

1595  Hodge.  Clifton  F.,  M.  D.  Worcester 
1S97  Holland.  Frank  H.  Shrewsbury 

Harrington.  Frank  A.  Worcester 

Higgins.  Edwin  Walter 

Haynes,  Mrs.  Frank  W 

Houghton.  George  M.  W.  Boylston 
1SVS  Hildreth.  Mrs.  Isaac  Worcester 

Hardy.  Miss  Bertha 
1S99  Hammond.  Miss  Myra  L. 

Hixon.  Mrs.  Allyne  W 

1901  Hopkins.  Mrs.  Orrin  S. 

1902  Haskell.  Mrs  T  P. 
1902  Howe,  Daniel  A. 

1902  Howland,  Clarence  J. 

1903  Hadley,  Mrs.  Frank  A. 


Date. 

1903  Hammond,  Fred  H.,  Jr.  Worcester 
1903  Harris.  C.  A.  North  Leominster 

1903  Hacker.  Mrs.  Charles 

1904  Henry,  Miss  Man  C.  Worcester 
1906  Hersey.  E.  A.  Westboro 

1906  Hammond,  Winthrop  Worcester 

1907  Hiscox,  George  W. 
1907  Hatch.  George  S. 

1909  Hildreth,  Mrs.  Harry  R. 

1909  Hurlburt.  Mrs.  William  F. 

1910  Harrington.  Emory  H.  No.  Grafton 
1910  Harrington.  Mrs.  Emory  H. 

1910  Holmes.  Mrs.  John  L.  Holden 

1911  Hoyle.  Alonzo  F.  Worcester 


Date. 


Worcester 


North  boro 
Worcester 


Xamt. 


1S96  Inches,  George  B. 
Inches.  Mrs.  G.  B. 


Rfsidence. 
No.  Grafton- 


Dele. 


1856 

1864 
•  1867 

1874 
:  1875 

1S80 

1891 
1896 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1911 


Name.  Residence. 

Johnson.  Asa  T.  Worcester 
Jewett,  Darwin  E.  Westboro 
Jordan.  Mrs.  Abby  S.  Worcester 
Johnson,  John  F.  North  boro 

Jewett.  Ebenezer  Worcester 
Jaques.  Benjamin  C. 
Jones.  Herbert  A. 
Johnson,  William  H. 
Jackson.  Joseph 
Jewett,  Warren  C. 
Johnson.  E.  Baxter 
Johnson.  Mrs.  E.  Baxter 
Jaques.  George  A. 
Johnson.  Theodore  S. 


Date. 

1858 
1867 
1867 
1875 
1891 
1892 

1893 

1896 
1897 


Xante.  Residence. 


Keyes,  W.  W.  West  Boylston 

Kinney,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Worcester 
Kinney,  Frank  J. 
Kendall.  Mrs.  George  H. 
Kinney.  Herbert  R. 
Kendall,  Louis  J. 

King,  Simeon  E.  West  Millbuiy 
King,  Mrs.  Homer  R.  Worcester 
Kimmens,  Gilbert  A.  Bolton 
King,  Mrs.  Simeon  E.  West  Millbury 
Kinney,  Mrs.  Herbert  R.  Worcester 


ROLL  OF 


MEMBERS 


Dale. 


Name. 


Residence. 
Worcester 


Kelley,  Mrs.  O.  A. 
Kinney,  Henry  E. 
Kilton,  Winfield  S. 
Kilton,  Mrs.  Winfield  S. 
Knapp,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Kelsey,  Millard  F. 
Knowlton,  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 

Shrewsbury 
1906  Kinnicutt,  Mrs.  Leonard  P. 

Worcester 

Keyes,  George  H.        West  Boylston 
Kinnicutt,  Mrs.  Lincoln  N.  Worcester 
Kendall,  Wallace  A. 
Kinney,  Robert  F. 
Knowlton,  George  W.     West  Upton 
Knight,  Asa  E.  West  Boylston 

Kinney,  George  H.  Worcester 
Kelley,  Michael  H. 


1899 
1902 
1902 
1905 
1905 
1905 


1907 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 


Date.  Name.  Residence. 

Lonergan.  Patrick  Worcester 
Lincoln,  Miss  Frances  M. 
Longley,  James  Boston 
Lovell,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Worcester 
Lee,  George  H.  Barre 
Lincoln,  Waldo  Worcester 
Lovell,  Albert  A.  Medfield 
Lincoln,  Miss  Annie  Marston 

Worcester . 

Lincoln.  Mrs.  Waldo 
Lee,   Mrs.   Dorcas  B. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Lincoln,  Marston  Denver,  Col. 

Lyman,  Mrs.  John  Worcester 
Lamb,  Mrs.  T.  M. 
Lamb,  Miss  Alice  B. 
Lovell,  Miss  Abby  M.  Fitchburg 
Lincoln,  Miss  Helen      -  Europe 
Lincoln,  Pelham  Winslow 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


M 


1855 
1860 
1861 
1864 

1864 
1864 

1865 
1867 
1867 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1872 

1884 
1887 
1893 
1896 
1898 

1900 

1910 
1910 


Lovell,  Henry 
Lange,  Albert  H. 
Littlefield,  Henry  F. 
Lincoln,  William  E. 
Lawrence,  F.  E. 
Leavens,  George  D. 
Lowell,  A.  S. 
Lewis,  Homer  P. 
Ladd,  Mrs.  George  S. 
Linell,  Mrs.  Erik 


Worcester 


Warren 
Northboro 
New  York 
Worcester 

Sturbridge 
Worcester 


Date 


1854 
1859 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1866 


1867 

1867 
1867 
1872 
1873 
1880 
1882 
1882 
1884 
1886 
1886 

1887 


1894 
1895 
1896 


1898 
1899 


1903 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1911 


Name.  Residence. 
Messenger,  Elizabeth  F.    New  York 
Merrifield,  William  F.  Worcester 
McFarland,  H.  Framingham 
Moore,  J.  H.  Charlton 
McLellan,  James  Sutton 
Merrifield,  Henry  K.  Worcester 
Merrifield,  Miss  Harriet 
Marsh.  Henry  A. 
Messenger,  Miss  Susie  S. 
Messenger,  Frank  L. 
Morey,  Oliver  S.  Shrewsbury 
McPherson,  Mrs.  Eliz.  W. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Ebenezer 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Millbury 
Worcester 
Millbury 
Worcester 


Morse,  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Martin,  Miss  M.  W. 
Mclntire,  Benj.  F. 
Morse,  C,  Jr. 
Morse,  Miss  Fanny  C. 
Moore,  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Marble,  Edward  F. 
Merrifield,  Mrs.  Fr  H. 
McWilliam,  Geo. 
McCracken,  Geo.  J. 
Moore,  Elliott 
Mann,  Charles  F. 
Marble,  Arthur  J. 
Maynard,  Wm.  U. 
Moore,  Henry  Ward, 
Mclnnes,  John  C. 
Madaus,  Frederick  B. 
Midgley,  Leonard  C. 
Morrill,  Mrs.  Carrie  W 
Maynard,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
McAllister,  William 
Magoon,  A.  C. 
McWilliam,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Moen,  Mrs.  Philip  W. 
McLeod,  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Mills,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Mentzer,  Thornton  E. 
Moore,  Harrison  W. 
Midgley,  Fred 
Moore,  J.  L. 

Middlemas,  Mrs.  Chas.  A. 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Murdock,  David  C. 
Mortimer,  Edmund 
Moore,  Miss  Anna  M. 
Midgley,  Mrs.  Leonard  C. 
Mulliken,  George  B. 


N 


Date.  Name. 

1865  Newton,  Mrs.  Jas.  H. 

1866  Nichols,  Mrs.  C.  P. 


Florida 
Worcester 
Whitinsville 
Worcester 


Shrewsbury 
Worcester 


Auburn 
Whitinsville 
Boylston 
Whitinsville 
Worcester 
Brighton 
Worcester 
Northboro 
Worcester 

Northboro 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Shrewsbury 
Grafton 
Worcester 


Residence. 

Holyoke 
Worcester 
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N 


Date. 
1867 
1867 
1872 
1880 
1883 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1909 
1910 


Name. 
Newell,  Mrs.  Ann  M. 
Newton,  Miss  S.  E. 
Nelson,  Mrs.  T.  L. 
Nelson,  Miss  Louisa  B. 
Neilson,  John 
Noreross,  Mrs.  James  A. 
Newton,  Benjamin  S. 
Newhall,  George  N. 
Neale,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Newell,  Mrs.  Albert  F. 
Noreross,  William  E. 
Newell,  J.  Albert 


Residence. 
Worcester 
Millbury 
Worcester 


Shrewsbury 
Worcester 

Holden 
Worcester 

Holden 


O 


Date.  Name.  Residence. 

Olney,  Mrs.  Richard  Worcester 
1879  Overend,  Walter  E. 
1894  Orpet,  Edward  Lake  Forest,  111. 


1906  O'Connell,  Daniel 


Worcester 


Date. 


1854 
1864 
1864 

1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1870 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1878 
1884 
1886 


1888 
1893 
1894 

1896 


1897 
1901 


Name. 


Residence. 
Putnam,  S.  P.  Worcester 
Partridge,  Joseph  L.  Boston 
Paine,  Nathaniel  Worcester 
Phillips,  Miss  Marianne 
Perry,  Mrs.  Marsden  J. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Pratt,  Frederick  S.  Worcester 
Pratt,  Miss  Emma  A. 
Phelps.  Miss  Sarah  D. 
Phelps,  Miss  Mary  R. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Aaron 
Phelps,  John  E. 
Peckham,  Mrs.  George  R. 


Perry,  S.  Payson 
Parker,  Henry  L-,  Jr. 
Pollard,  Edward  C. 
Parker,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Phelps,  William  E. 
Phelps,  Mrs.  Henry 
Putnam,  Samuel  H. 
Porter,  Miss  Juliet 
Putnam,  Henry 
Pierce,  Arba 
Potter.  Burton  W. 
Powers,  Miss  S.  H. 
Peters,  Lewis  A. 
Potter,  Mrs.  Burton  W. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Parker,  Miss  Alice  Louise 
Parker,  Frank  C. 
Parsons,  Norman  B. 
Parker,  Miss  Kate  E. 
Powell,  Albert  M. 


Auburn 
Worcester 


Holden 
Worcester 


Date. 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 


Name. 
Putnam.  O.  J. 


Residence. 
Leominster 
Worcester 


Pierce,  Mrs.  Scott  T. 
Peters,  Mrs.  Carrie  M. 
Prairie,  Miss  Jessie  E.  Shrewsbury 
Putnam,  W.  At  Lee  Worcester 
Powers,  Edwin  U.  Leominster 
Potter,  Charles  West  Boylston 

Peters,  Mrs.  William  Worcester 
Pierce,  Scott  T. 

Pollard,  Mrs.  Thomas    Canton,  Ohio 
Porter,  James  P.,  M.  D.  Worcester 
Perry,  Roger  N. 
Pollard,  Albert 
Pollard,  John 


Date.  Name.  Residence. 

1878  Quinby,  H.  M  ,  M.  D.  Worcester 
1890  Quinn,  J.  Frank 


Date. 


1862 
1863 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1870 
1871 
1874 
1876 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1881 

1881 
1884 
1890 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1898 
1899 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1905 


Name.  Residence. 
Rockwood,  Adams  Worcester 
Rice,  Francis  B.  Boston 
Ring,  John  Worcester 
Richardson,  Miss  Fannie  A.  " 
Rice,  Mrs.  S.  Elizabeth 
Robinson,  Mrs.  James 
Rice,  Ezra  B. 

Rogers,  James  S.  Boston 

Richardson,  Clifford  New  York 

Rice,  Miss  Louisa  A.  Worcester 

Reed,  Henry 

Rice,  George  Calvin 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Nellie  F. 

Rice,  Abner 

Record,  Mrs.  S.  H. 

Rich,  Mrs.  Annie  P. 

Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Rich,  George  H. 

Rice,  Alden  Worcester 

Rugg,  Arthur  P. 

Reed,  Karl  B. 

Robinson,  Alfred  M. 

Robinson,  Chas.  Henry 

Ross,  Walter  D. 

Rathbun.  Edward 

Rood,  Miss  Clara  B. 

Richardson,  Charles  E-  Boston 

Russell,  Charles  R.  Worcester 

Reed,  Fred  J.  Shrewsbury 

Russell  W.  S.  West  Upton 

Record,  Mrs.  J.  Frank    W.  Boylston 

Randall,  Miss  Josephine  A._[Sterling 

Roper,  Mrs.  Annie  H. 
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Dale. 


Name. 


1905  Rebboli,  Anthony  F. 

1906  Rugg,  O.  Willis 
1906  Rich,  Robert  B. 
1906  Record,  J.  Frank 


Dale. 


Name. 
Smith,  Asa  F. 
Stone,  Joseph 


South  worth,  Chas. 

Sumner,  Sullivan 
1856  Smith,  L.  F. 
1856  Stiles,  Francis,  Jr. 
1862  Swetc,  William  O. 

1864  Searles,  Miss  Lydia  A 

1865  Smith,  Miss  Harriet  A. 

1865  Smith,  J.  Sargent 

1866  Scott,  Miss  Alice 

1866  Sears,  Alden  H. 

1867  Sturtevant,  Mrs.  Harvey 
1867  Smith,  Mrs.  Sarah  M. 
1867  Stone,  Mrs.  Lottie  J. 
1867  Stone,  Miss  Mary  A. 
1867  Stone,  Miss  Lizzie 

1867  Stone,  George  H. 

1868  Skinner,  Miss  Kate  J. 
1868  Smith,  Woodbury  C. 
1871  Spinney,  George 

1873  Sprague,  Mrs.  A.  B.  R. 

1874  Stiles,  Mrs.  F.  G. 
1877  Stone,  Charles  W. 

1879  Smith,  Miss  J.  F. 

1880  Smith,  Charles  D. 

1881  Smith,  Thomas 

1882  Sargent,  Mrs.  Wallace  E. 
1886  Sprague,  Horace  E. 

1892  Stockwell,  J.  W. 

1893  Stevens,  Henry  E. 
1893  Stanley  Mrs.  W.  K. 

1895  Smith,  Harlan  A. 

1896  Stone,  George  E. 
Stone,  George  E. 

1899  Sears,  Mrs.  Philander 
Smith,  Mrs.  Henry  C. 

1900  Sprague,  Wallace 

1901  Sanborn,  Miss  Edith  V. 
1901  Stone,  Fred  J. 

1901  Shepard  Mrs.  H.  O. 
1904  Smith,  Edward  L. 
1906  Smith,  Mrs.  Edward  L. 
1906  Stone,  Walter  J. 
1906  Stone,  Miss  Florence 

1909  Stone,  Herbert  J. 

1910  Stone,  Ralph  J. 

1910  Sawyer,  Mrs.  I.  Ellsworth 


Residence. 
Worcester 

West  Boylston 


Residence. 

Grafton 
Westboro 
Northboro 
Milford 
Northbridge 
Worcester 
Chicago 
Wilkinsonville 
Worcester 
Leicester 
Worcester 


Sutton 
Worcester 

Leicester 
Shrewsbury 
Amherst 
Worcester 

Boston 
Worcester 
Shrewsbury 
Worcester 


Shrewsbury 
Worcester 


Date. 


Name. 


1911  Stowe,  George  J. 
1911  Stowe,  George  B. 
1911  Tatman,  Charles  T. 


Residence . 
West  Millbury 


Worcester 


Date.  Name. 
Taylor,  Thomas 
Taft,  Lewis  S. 
Tiffany,  John  K. 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Charles  D. 
Tolman,  Mrs.  Emma  H. 
Turner,  Mrs.  Peter  J. 
Taft,  Edward  C. 
Tower,  Miss  Addie  L. 
Tainter,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Tainter,  Ephraim  C. 
Trask,  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Thayer,  Charles  D. 
Thompson,  Miss  Ella  G. 
Thurston,  L.  D. 
Tolman,  Miss  Mary 
Thayer,  Henry  W. 
Truchon,  Mrs.  Isabel  M. 
Talbot,  C.  E. 
Taylor,  Marvin  M. 
Tucker,  Miss  Arabella  H. 
Thayer,  William  P. 
Tyson,  Samuel  H. 
Tracey,  Charles  H. 
Thayer,  Charles  S. 
Tucker,  Norman  F. 
Thayer,  Warren  L-,  M.  D. 
Townsend,  Henry  E. 


1856 
1862 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1870 
1874 
1876 
1878 
1899 

1901 

1902 
1902 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1910 
1910 
1910 


Residence. 

Dudley 
Uxbridge 
St.  Louis 

Worcester 


Leicester 
Worcester 


Leicester 
Worcester 


Uxbridge 
Worcester 


U 


Dale. 


Name. 


Residence. 


1866  Underwood,  Mrs.  Annie  E. 

1870  Upham.  Roger  F. 
1881  Upham,  Mrs.  Harvey  G. 
Utley,  Mis.  Eliza  J. 


Worcester 


Date.  Name. 

Vaill,  Edward  W. 
VanLeeuwen,  Adrian,  Jr. 


W 


Dale.  Name. 

Williams,  William  A. 
Woodward.  Mrs.  Rufus 
White,  George  W. 


Residence. 
New  York 
Worcester 


Residence. 
Worcester 

Cambridge 
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w 


Date. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Boston 
Lunenburg 
Dudley 
Worcester 

Northbridge 
Shrewsbury 
Worcester 
Fitchburg 
Leicester 


Whiting,  B.  D. 

Whiting,  B.  G. 

Wheelock,  William  A 
1855  Whiting,  Benjamin  F 
1855  Washburn,  Henry  S. 
1855  Whittier,  C.  V. 

1862  Wyman,  Miss  Abby 

1863  White.  William 

1864  Works,  Edwin  D. 

1865  Woodcock,  Theo.  E. 

1866  Wellington,  Mrs.  T.  W. 

1867  Williams,  Mrs.  Hartley 

1867  Willard,  Miss  Mary  E. 

1868  Ward,  Mrs.  Daniel 
1870  Whittemore,  Mrs.  Charles 

1870  Workman,  Mrs.  Fanny  B. 
Weston,  Miss  J.  A. 

1871  Willis,  Miss  Clara 

1872  White,  Miss  Lizzie 

1872  Watson,  L.  S. 

1873  Whitcomb,  G.  Henry 

1873  Ward,  Frederick  W. 

1874  Ward,  Miss  Ella  H. 

1875  Workman,  Dr.  Wm. 

1879  Willard,  Franklin  B.,  M. 

1880  Ward,  Mrs.  Thomas 
1880  Watts,  H.  B. 
1882  Woodis,  Mrs.  Julia 
1882  Watts,  Mrs.  H.  B. 

1884  Wyman,  O.  B. 

1885  Wesson,  Frederic  H. 

1886  Wood,  William  J. 

1887  Wheeler,  William  J. 

1888  Winslow,  Samuel  E. 
1891  Watts,  Walter  G.  Lake  George,  N.Y. 
1894  Wight,  Stanley  G.  Brookfield 

White,  Franklin  B. 

Watts,  Edward  J.  Worcester 

Wilder,  Mrs.Walter  M. 

Watts,  Miss  Sarah  May  Leicester 


Leicester 
Worcester 

Shrewsbury 
Worcester 
D.  Boylston 
Worcester 
Leicester 
Worcester 
Leicester 
Shrewsbury 
Worcester 


Leicester 


Date. 

1895 
1895 
1896 

1897 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1901 


1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 


Date. 


Name. 
Wood,  Charles  M. 
Weeks,  Elsie  A. 
White,  A.  Avery 
Watson,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Wesby,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Watson,  John  B. 
Ward.  Mrs.  Wesley  C. 
Weir,  Miss  Elizabeth  T. 
Warner,  Frank  H. 
Wolfe,  A.  S. 
White,  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Williams,  Mrs.  J.  William 
Whittum,  Miss  E.  H. 
Wood,  Charles  W. 
Whyte,  Miss  Mary  J. 
Waters,  Ed.  A. 
Whittall,  Matthew  J. 
Woods,  Arthur  W. 
Woods,  Miss  Louise 
Ward,  Asa  W. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Edward 
Woodward,  Samuel  B. 
Whitney,  Mrs.  Edwin  J 
Williams.  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Wheeler,  D.  E. 
White,  Fred  W. 
Webb,  Mrs.  Louis  M. 
Wyman,  Estes  E. 
Whitmore,  Willard  S. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Ward,  Ralph  W.  Cottage  Grove,  Ore. 
Whitin,  Mrs.  John  C.  Whitinsville 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Dwight  E.  Worcester 
Wood,  Charles  H.  Shrewsbury 
Wardsworth,  Hartley  Holden 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Berlin 
Whitcomb,  Mrs.  G.  Henry  Worcester 


Residence. 

Upton 
Worcester 


Holden 
Worcester 

Auburn 
Newton 
Alston 
Worcester 
Shrewsbury 
Boston 
West  Boylston 
Worcester 


Auburn 
Leicester 
Worcester 
Shrewsbury 
Northbridge 
Leominster 
Worcester 

Barre 
Worcester 


Name. 


1889  Yanchoukoski,  John 
1896  Yeaw,  Curtis  S. 


Residence. 
Worcester 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 


Date.  Name. 
1876  Strong,  William  C. 


Residence. 
Brighton 


Date.  Name. 

1876  Sargent,  Charles  S. 


Residence. 
Brookline 


SCHEDULE  OF  PREMIUMS 

OFFERED  BY  THE 

WORCESTER  COUNTY 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE  YEAR 

1910 


The  attention  of  Exhibitors  is  particularly  called  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations 

General  and  Special 


Forrester,  jfrlagg. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  PRESS 
1910 


COMMITTEE 

ON 

ARRANGEMENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS 


Charles  Greenwood,  Chairman. 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,       Leonard  C.  Midgley, 
Albert  H.  Lange,  George  Mc William, 

Herbert  R.  Kinney,  Simon  E.  Fisher, 

Willliam  J.Wheeler,         Henry  B.  Watts, 
Edward  W.  Breed,  Herbert  A.  Cook, 

H.  Ward  Moore, 
Arthur  J.  Marble, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Hartshorn, 
Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifield, 
President,  George  Calvin  Rice. 

Secretary,  Adin  A.  Hixon 
Horticultural  Hall,  No.  18  Front  Street. 


JUDGES  OF  AWARD. 


Flowers,  Plants,  Etc. — George  Mc  William,  Whitinsville. 
Fruits,  Etc. — Herbert  A.  Cook,  Shrewsbury. 
Vegetables. — Charles  Greenwood. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NOMENCLATURE. 


George  Calvin  Rice, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 
Henry  E.  Kinney, 
Herbert  R.  Kinney, 


George  Mc  William, 
Charles  Greenwood, 
Herbert  A.  Cook, 
Arthur  J.  Marble. 
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GENERAL  RULES  FOR  ALL  EXHIBITIONS. 


A.  Strict  conformity  to  the  Regulations  and  Rules  will  be 
expected  and  required,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  exhibitors  as 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 

B.  Correct  and  legible  names  must  be  attached  to  each  and 
every  Flower  or  Plant  entered  in  a  class  of  named  varieties. 

C.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  remain  within  the 
Hall  throughout  the  hours  of  Exhibition,  unless  special  permis- 
sion for  their  removal  shall  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Exhibitions,  etc. 

D.  All  Small  Fruits  must  be  entered  in  quart  boxes  or 
baskets  (except  in  the  case  of  Strawberries  or  Currants,  which 
are  to  be  shown  4 but  they  may  be  displayed  subse- 
quently in  plates  or  dishes,  at  the  taste  of  the  exhibitor. 

E.  No  person  shall  take  more  than  one  premium  under  the 
same  number. 

F.  The  Judges  may  correct,  before  the  close  of  any  ex- 
hibition, awards  made  by  them,  if  satisfied  that  such  were 
erroneous. 

G.  The  cards  of  exhibitors  competing  for  premiums  shall 
be  reserved,  until  after  prizes  are  awarded. 

H.  Competitors  are  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
conditions  under  which  articles  are  invited.  Evasion  or  viola- 
tion of  them  may  be  reported  to  the  Trustees  for  future  dis- 
qualification of  the  offender. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

1.  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  3,  10, 
April  7,  and  May  5,  19.  Commencing  June  9  there  will  be 
Exhibitions  every  Thursday  until  and  including  September  29 
and  October  13  and  November  10,  1910.  Children's  exhibi- 
tions Saturday,  July  30,  and  Saturday,  August  27.  The  hours 
of  Exhibition  will  be  between  3  and  4.30  o'clock,  except  March 
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10,  June  30,  October  13  and  November  10,  for  which  see  days  of 
Exhibition.  Articles  offered  for  premiums  must  be  in  the 
Hall  by  2.15  o'clock  p.  M.  of  the  days  of  Exhibition  except 
those  noted  above.  Between  2.15  and  3  o'clock  the  Hall  will 
be  in  exclusive  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangement  and 
Exhibitions,  who  will  allow  no  one  else  to  be  present. 

2.  Competition  for  premiums  is  open  to  all  residents  of 
Worcester  County,  but  a  discount  of  one-third  of  the  amount 
will  be  made  from  awards  to  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Society;  and  it  is  strictly  required  that  all  specimens  offered 
for  premiums  shall  have  been  grown  by  the  competitors,  on  their 
own  premises,  for  at  least  two  (2)  months  previous  to  the  date 
of  exhibition. 

3.  After  the  articles  are  arranged  they  will  be  under  the 
exclusive  charge  of  the  Judges,  and  not  even  the  owners  will 
have  liberty  to  remove  them  until  the  exhibition  is  closed;  when 
they  will  be  delivered  as  the  contributors  may  direct. 

4.  No  cards  of  a  business  nature  will  be  allowed  on  any 
exhibit  competing  for  a  premium. 

5.  Where  a  certain  number  or  quantity  of  Plants,  Flowers, 
Fruits  or  Vegetables  is  designated  in  the  schedule,  there  must 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  number  or  quantity  of  speci- 
mens shown;  and  in  no  case  can  other  varieties  than  those 
named  in  the  schedule  be  substituted. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  compe- 
tition all  inferior  specimens. 

7.  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  have  power  to  change 
the  time  of  exhibition  for  any  article,  if  an  earlier  or  later  season 
renders  such  change  necessary;  and  the  Secretary  is  requested 
to  give  notice  of  one  week,  in  some  daily  paper,  and  also  at  the 
preceding  exhibition,  when  a  change  in  the  schedule  is  proposed. 

8.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  be  correctly  named. 
Indefinite  appellations  such  as  "Pippin,"  "Sweeting,"  "Green- 
ing,"' etc.,  will  not  be  considered  as  names.  Any  person  ex- 
hibiting the  same  variety  of  Fruit  or  Vegetable,  under  differ- 
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ent  names,  or  exhibiting  as  grown  by  himself,  Flowers,  Fruit 
or  Vegetables  grown  by  another,  thereby  violating  the  objects 
and  rules  of  the  society,  shall  be  debarred  from  competing  for 
the  Society's  premiums  until  reinstated. 

9.  No  Flowers,  Plants,  Fruits,  or  Vegetables  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  premium  or  gratuity  unless  they  possess  points  of 
superiority,  and  the  Judges  are  strictly  required  to  withhold 
awards  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  articles  exhibited  do  not  merit 
them;  nor  shall  any  specimen  for  which  a  premium  has  been 
once  awarded,  receive  another  during  the  season. 

10.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  furnish  information  as 
to  their  mode  of  cultivation,  and  to  present  specimens,  for  trial 
and  examination,  if  requested. 

11.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Cut  Flowers,  for  competition,  the 
use  of  foliage  must  be  restricted  to  that  of  the  varieties  shown  ; 
and  not  more  than  five  blooms,  clusters,  sprays  or  spikes,  all 
of  which  shall  be  of  one  color,  and  of  one  variety,  shall  be 
allowed  in  the  same  bottle,  or  vase,  except  when  otherwise 
specified  in  the  schedule.  The  Judge  may  correct  any  error 
that  he  thinks  was  without  any  deliberate  purpose. 

12.  No  Judge  shall  award  a  premium  or  gratuity  in  any 
case  wherein  he  is  a  competitor,  or  has  an  actual  or  resultant 
interest;  in  any  such  case  the  judgment  shall  be  rendered  by 
any  three  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
whom  the  Judge  shall  invite. 

I^'The  Judges  are  authorized  by  the  Trustees  to  invite  the 
assistance  of  competent  and  discreet  persons  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

13.  No  Judge  shall  require  anything  of  competitors  re- 
specting their  exhibits,  which  is  not  distinctly  specified  in  the 
schedule. 

14.  The  standard  number  required  for  an  exhibit,  whether 
of  Fruits  or  Vegetables,  will  be  twelve  (12);  unless  otherwise 
specifically  declared.  The  usual  limit  of  measure,  save  for 
Small  Fruits,  will  be  a  half-peck. 
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15.  All  premiums  that  are  not  claimed  within  three  months 
after  the  close  of  the  official  year  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
Society. 

16.  The  awards  will  be  made  known  as  soon  as  the  cards 
can  be  filled  out  and  placed  upon  the  tables. 

17.  4 'Downing' s  Fruits  of  America,"  revised  edition,  will 
guide  the  Judge  of  Fruits  in  his  decisions  upon  matters  at 
issue. 


FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

A.  D.  1910 


$©*The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
would  direct  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Judges  to  Rule  6. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  compe- 
tition all  inferior  specimens. 

SPECIAL  RULES 

.1.  Exhibitors  will  add  value  to  their  exhibits  by  having  all 
specimens  correctly  and  legibly  named,  and  the  number  of  va- 
rieties written  on  the  entry  cards.  Notice  of  which  will  be  taken 
by  the  Judges  in  awarding  the  premiums. 

2.  The  Judges  shall  not  award  gratuities  for  flowers  that  are 
covered  by  the  call  of  the  day. 

3.  While  it  is  expected  that  Exhibitors  will  take  pains  to  cor- 
rectly name  their  exhibits,  the  Judges  will  not  exclude  an  ex- 
hibit for  mistake  in  nomenclature. 

4.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Lilies  the  pollen  may  be  removed. 


By  vote  of  the  Trustees,  all  entries  must  be  made 
to  the  Secretary,  and  all  cards  made  out  by  him 
or  his  assistants. 


Thursday,  March  3 

IS^The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3^  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  ?notions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business'  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  1.    Not  to  exceed  20  blooms, 
clusters,  sprays  or  spikes 

in  vases,  four  premiums,  93  00    2  00    1  00  50 
CARNATIONS,  10  vases  10  flowers  in  a  vase. 
No.  2.    Four  premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

ORCHIDS,  NOT  TO  EXCEED  20  VASES. 

No.  3/    Three  premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00 
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AZALEA  INDICA,  in  bloom.— 


No.  4.    One  plant,  three  premiums, 

$3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

No.  5.    Three  plants,  three  premiums, 

6  00 

4 

00 

2 

00 

BEGONIA-GLORIE  DE  LORRAINE, one  plant 

,  IN  BLOOM 

No.  6.    Three  premiums, 

3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

CINERARIA,  in  bloom.  

No.  7.    Four  plants,  distinct  in 

color,  four  premiums,         3  00 

2  00 

1 

00 

50 

CYCLAMEN,  in  bloom.  

No.  8.    Four  plants,  distinct  in 

color,  four  premiums,         3  00 

2  00 

1 

00 

50 

No.  9.    One  plant,  three  premiums, 

1  50 

1 

00 

50 

HYACINTH,  in  bloom.— 

No.  10.    Six  plants,  four  premiums,  3  00 

2  00 

1 

00 

50 

ORCHIDS,  IN  BLOOM.— 

No.  11.    One  plant,  three  premiums, 

4  00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

No.  12.    Three  plants,  distinct  in 

color,  three  premiums, 

5  00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  in  bloom.— 

No.  13.    Four  plants,  three  pre- 

miums, 

3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

PRIMULA',  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY  IN  BLOOM.  

No.  14.    Four  plants,  three  pre- 

miums, 

2  00 

1 

00 

50 

Thursday,  March  10 

Held  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'* 
Convention. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and 
ready  for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  10.30  A.  M. 

To  the  Fruit  Growers  of  New  England  the  following  Prizes 
may  be  awarded. 

A. A.    Display  of  APPLES  not  to  exceed 
five  varieties.     Twelve  specimens 

of  each,  6  00    5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00*    1  00 
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APPLES.— (12  specimens.) 


No. 

15. 

Baldwin,  four  premiums, 

$2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

No. 

16. 

Sutton,  four  premiums, 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

No. 

17. 

Northern  Spy,  four  pre-. 

miums, 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

No. 

18. 

Palmer,  four  premiums, 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

No. 

19. 

Roxbury   Russet,  four 

premiums, 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

No. 

20. 

For  other  varieties  fifteen 

dollars 

may 

be  used 

prizes. 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  21.    Any  variety,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

BEET,  twelve  specimens. — 
No.  22.    Turnip,  three  premiums,  150    100  50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  23.    Red,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  24.  Savoy,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  25.    Any  other  variety  named 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PARSLEY.— 

No.  26.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums,       1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT,  twelve  specimens. — 
No.  27.    Intermediate,  three  premiums,         1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY.— 
No.  28.    Six  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

LETTUCE.— 

No.  29.    Six  heads,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM.— 
No.  30.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums,   1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  31.    Hubbard,  three  specimens 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  32.    Any   other  variety,  four 

specimens,  four  premiums,  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
TURNIP.— 
No.  33.    Swede,  Yellow,  six  specimens, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  34.    Swede,  White,  six  specimens,       1  50    1  00  50 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  35.    White  Egg,  twelve  specimens, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH,  TWO  BUNCHES  (6  IN  EACH),  

No.  36.    Three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  April  7 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3i  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  not  to  exceed  20  vases.— 
No.  37.    Four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  38.    Basket,  no  restrictions,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

NARCISSUS,  NOT  TO  EXCEED  20  VASES.  

No.  39.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH,  in  bloom.— 
No-  40.    Six  plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP.— 
No.  41.    Four  pots  or  pans,  not  to  ex- 
ceed twelve  bulbs  in  each 
not  less  than  three  varieties 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DANDELION.— 
No.  42.    One-half  peck  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

HORSE  RADISH.— 
No.  43.    Twelve  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
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LETTUCE.— 

No.  44.    Six  heads,  four  premiums,  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PARSNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  45.  Hollow  Crown,  Three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  46.    Other  varieties,  three  premiums,      1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH.— 
No.  47.    Globe,  two  bunches  (6  in  each 

bunch),  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

SALSIFY,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  48.    Three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH.— 

No.  49.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums,       1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  May  5 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  31  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  50.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  |3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  51.    Basket,  no  restriction,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH,  open  culture.— 
No.  52.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike   in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP,  OPEN  CULTURE.  

No.  53.    Display  not  to   exceed  20 

vases,  four  premiums,        3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
PELARGONIUM  (fancy  and  show),  in  bloom. — 
No.  54.    Four  plants  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DANDELION.— 
No.  55.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums,       1  50    1  00  50 
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RADISH. — 
No.  56.    Globe,  two  bunches,  six  in  each 

bunch,  three  premiums,  $1  50    1  00  50 

BEET.— 

No.  57.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  58.    Linnaeus,  four  premiums,       2  00    150    1  00  50 


Thursday,  May  19 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  59.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

AZALEA,  mollis. — 
No.  60.    Best  display  in  vases,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PANSY. — 
No.  61.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  with  foliage    in  a 

vase,  four  premiums,         3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
TREE  P^EONIA.— 
No.  62.    Display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
ZONALE  GERANIUM,  ix  bloom.— 
No.  63.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


ASPARAGUS.— 
No.  64.    Two  bunches,  twelve  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
BEET.— 
No.  65.    Two   bunches,    6    in  each 

bunch,  four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
ONION.— 

No.  66.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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RADISH. — 
No.  67.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums,  $1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH.— 

No.  68.    Half-peck,  three  premiums,        1     1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  69.    Victoria,  four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  9 

M^^The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3*  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals, 
and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  70.    One  vase.     The  specimens 
not  to  be  tied  or  wired, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  71.    From     hardy   plants  and 
shrubs,  not  to  exceed  20 

vases,  four  premiums,        3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
NATIVE  FLOWERS,  not  to  exceed  forty  vases. — 
No.  72.    No  duplicates, 
six  premi- 
ums, 3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

AZALEA,  GHENT. — 

No.  73.    Display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

IRIS,  GERMAN.  

No.  74.    Not  to  exceed  ten  vases,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

RHODODENDRON.— 
No.  75.    Display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2%00    1  00  50 
P^EONIA.— 
No.  76.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  flower  in  each, 

five  premiums,        4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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BEGONIA,  IN  BLOOM.— 

No.  77.    One  plant,  four  premiums,  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


ASPARAGUS. — 
No.  78.    Two  bun'ches,  twelve  speci- 
mens each,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
CUCUMBER. — 
No.  79.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
SPINACH.— 

No.  80.    Half-peck,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,  monarch,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  81.    Four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  16 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  82.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premium,  (3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET,  NO  RESTRICTIONS.  

No.  83.    Amateur,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

P^EONIA.— 
No.  84.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  in  each,  five  pre- 
miums, 4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
STRAWBERRY.— 
No.  85.    Any  variety,  named,  24  ber- 
ries, four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


BEET.— 
No.  86.    Twelve  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

PEA.— 

No.  8T.    One-half    peck,    four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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LETTUCE.— 

No.  88.    Six  heads,  three  premiums,  $1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  23. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  amateurs  only.— 
No.  89.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases  (no  du- 
plicates), four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
H.  P.  ROSES.— 
No.  90.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
bloom  or  cluster  in  each, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

P^EONIA— 
No.  91.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  in  each,  five  pre- 
miums, 4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
DELPHINIUM.— 
No.  92.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  1 
spike  in    each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


CHERRY.— 

No.  93.    May  Duke,  one  quart,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

STRAWBERRY.— 

No.  94.    Bubach,  24  berries,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  95.    Glen  Mary,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  96.    Sample,  four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  97.    Senator    Dunlap,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  98.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PEA.— 

No.  99.    Any  variety  named,  one-half 

peck,  four  premiums,         2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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ONION. — 
No.  100.    Two  bunches,  six  each,  four 

premiums,  $2  00  1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP . — TWELVE  SPECIMENS .  

No.  101.    Any  variety,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  30 

This  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  3  until  9  p.  M. 
ROSE. — 

No.  102.  Twelve  blooms  of  distinct 
named  varieties  of  H.  P. 
roses,    outdoor  culture, 

four  premiums,  $4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  103.  Six  blooms  of  distinct  named 
varieties  of  H.  P.  roses, 
outdoor  culture,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  104.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases  of  H. 

P.  roses,  named,  one 
bloom  in  each,  five  pre- 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  105.  VaseH.  P.  roses,  shades  of 
one  color,  not  to  exceed  10 

blooms,  three  premiums,         3  00    2  00    1  00 
No.  106.    Vase,  H.  P.  roses,  mixed 
colors,  not  to  exceed  ten 

blooms,  three  premiums,         3  00    2  00    1  00 
CAMPANULA  MEDIA  (canterbury  bell).— 
No.  107.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  a  vase,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
DIANTHUS  BARBATUS  (sweet  william).— 
No.  108.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
truss  in  a  vase,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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FOXGLOVE. — 

No.  109.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  a  vase,  four  pre- 
miums, $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
STRAWBERRY. — 

No.  110.    M.  A.  C,  24  berries,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  110i.  Meade,  four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  111.    Downings  Bride,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  112.    Golden    Gate,    four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  113.  Collection,  not  more 
than  five  varieties, 
six  premiums, 

4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00    5  00 

No.  114.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes.     Preference  given   to  worthy 
varieties  of  recent  introduction. 
CHERRY.— 

No.  115.    Coe's  Transparent,  one  quart, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  116.    Elton,  four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  117.    Black  Tartarian,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  118.    Gov.   Wood,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  119.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 


BEET,.  OPEN  CULTURE.  

No.  120.    Turnip  rooted,  12  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00  .  1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT.— 
No.  121.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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PEA.— 

No.  122.    Gradus,  one-half  peck,  four 

premiums,  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  123.  Notts  Excelsior,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  7 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3i  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties.— 
No.  124.    Not  to   exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

zonale  geranium- 
No.  125.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  truss   in   a  vase, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM,  twelve  vases,  one  spike  in  each. 
No.  126.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLOXINIA.— 
No.  127.    Twenty  vases,  one  bloom 
in  each,  any  green  allow- 
able, four  premiums,        3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


RASPBERRY,  blackcap,  one  quart. — 
No.  128.    Named  varieties,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
CHERRY.— 
No.  129.    Black  Eagle,  one  quart, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  130.    For  varieties,  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 
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STRAWBERRY.— 
No.  131.    Best  collection  displayed 
in   one  quart  baskets 
(society's),    four  pre- 
miums, $3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

PEA.— 

No.  132.    Varieties,    not  scheduled, 
one-half  peck,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
CABBAGE.— 
No.  133.    Any  named  variety,  three 
specimens,     four  pre- 
.  miums,                          2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  14 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  134.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  135.    Basket,     no  restrictions, 

four  premiums.  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

FUCHSIA.— 
No.  136.    Fuchsia — in  bloom.  Four 
plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PETUNIA.— 
No.  137.    Not   to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  flower  in  each  vase, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

JAPANESE  IRIS.— 
No.  138.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in 

each,  four  premiums,       3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
HYDRANGEA,  one  plant  in  bloom. — 
No.  139.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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CHERRY. — 

No.  140.    Downer's  Late   Red,  one 

quart,  four  premiums     $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  141.    Montmorency,    three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

No.  142.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 

CURRANT,   TWENTY-FOUR  BUNCHES.  

No.  143.  Red,  Dutch,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  144.  White,  Grape,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  145.  Versaillaise,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  146.  For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 
RASPBERRY.— 
No.  147.    Cuthbert,  one  quart,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  148.    Golden  Queen,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
No.  149.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 


BEAN,  SNAP,  ONE-HALF  PECK.  


No.  150.    Wax,  four  premiums,         2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  151.    Green  Pod,  four  premiums,  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEA.— 

No.  152.    Admiral  Dewey,  four  pre- 

miums,                          2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  153.    Telephone,  four  premiums,  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  154.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums,                      2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CABBAGE,  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  155.    Any  named  variety,  four 

piemiums,                      2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

POTATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  156.    Any   named  variety,  four 

premiums,                        2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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MUSHROOM,  native. — 
No.  157.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


Thursday,  July  21. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  not  to  exceed  20  vases. 
No.  158.    Amateur,  four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  159.    Florist,  four  premiums,        3  00    200    1  00  50 

HOLLYHOCK.— 
No.  160.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
bloom  in  each,  four  pre- 


miums,  3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDT  

No.  161.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases  four 

DTftminnis  f\ 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

SWEET  PEAS  

~N"n    1  fi2       ^Jni",  t,n  pyppppI  4-0  vaciPR  not, 

more  than  10  flower  stems 

in  a  vasp   fniiv  nrpmiiiTtis  f{ 

±11  Oj    VCIOC,   JL  v  /  H  1    U1U111X  Uiiio^  tJ 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

GOOSEBERRY  

\j  /~\         |  f~\  -<              I    mD   miQT*f      QTIT7  HQ  TYi  Dfl   T7"0  _ 

_L>U«    1UO.       \JLikj  L^UttJLL)  dliy  IldlllcU.  V  d" 

rif^tv   four  nrpminniR  2 

XiVt  J   *      Iv  vli         [71  villi  U1XI  O  «  m 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

CURRANT,  ANY  VARIETY.— 

No.  1Q4.    Twenty -four  bunches,  four 

premiums,  2 

CO 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

POTATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  165.    Hebron,  four  premiums,  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  166.    Polaris,  four  premiums,  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  167.    Rose,  four  premiums,  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  168.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums,  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

SQUASH,  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  169.    Summer,  four  premiums,  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

TOMATOES,  twelve  specimens.— 

No.  170.    Any  named   variety,  four 

premiums,                      2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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Thursday  July  28. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties.— 
No.  171.    Twenty   blooms,  clusters, 
sprays,  stems  or  spikes,  in 

vases,  four  premiums,    $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET,  NO  RESTRICTIONS  (AMATEURS  only).  

No.  172.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

NATIVE  FLOWERS.— 
No.  173.    Not  to  exceed  40  vases, 

no    duplicates,   six  pre- 
miums,     3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
SWEET  PEA. — 
No.  174.    Not  to  exceed  25  vases, 

10  flower  stems  in  a  vase, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BEGONIA,  tuberous  rooted. — 
No.  175.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  twelve  specimens. — 

No.  176.  Sweet  Bough,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

No.  177.    Yellow   Transparent,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  178.    Any  variety,  named,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 
BLACKBERRY.— 

No.  179.    Agawam,  one  quart,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  180.  Early  Harvest,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

CORN,  TWELVE  EARS.  

No.  181.    Sweet,  any  variety,  named, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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CUCUMBER. — 
No.  182.    Three  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 11  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  183.    Any  variety,  named,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  4 

W^The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3*  0' clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals, 
and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  amateurs  only.— 
No.  184.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  13  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ANTIRRHINUM,  snap  dragon- 
No.  185.    Twenty  vases,  not  to  exceed 
three  branches  in  a  vase, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GERMAN  STOCKS. — 
No.  186.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not 
to  exceed  three  branches 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
CHINA  PINK.— 
No.  187.    Not  to   exceed    20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  188.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 
PEACH.— 
No.  189.    Any  variety,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
BLACKBERRY.— 
No.  190.    Wachusett,  one  quart,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  191.    For  varieties  rot  scheduled,  five  dollars  maybe  used 
for  prizes. 

BEAN,  SHELL,  HALF-PECK. — 

No.  192.    Any  variety,  named,  four 

premiums,  *2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  193.    Marrow,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  194.    Summer,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,  OPEN  CULTURE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  195.    Any  variety,  named,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN.— 
No.  196.    Twelve   ears,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  1 1 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  197.    Not  to   exceed    20  vases, 

four  premiums,  83  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  198.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in 

each,  four  premiums,       3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
SALPIGLOSSIS.— 
No.  199.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PHLOX,  PERENNIAL  (NAMED).  

No.  200.    Twelve  vases,  one  head  in 

each,  four  premiums,        3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
CANNA  (named). — 

No.  201.  Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  each,  four  premi- 
ums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  202.    Astrachan,  four  premiums,  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  203.    Oldenburg,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  204.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  205.    Giffard,  four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  206.    Alexander,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  207.    For  any  other  variety,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 

PLUM,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  208.    Red  June,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN,  SHELL,  HALF-PECK.  

No.  209.    Dwarf   Horticultural,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  210.  Any  other  variety,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00  1  50    1  00  50 

CORN,  TWELVE  EARS,  NOT  LESS  THAN  TWELVE  ROWS. — 

No.  211.    Four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 

No.  212.  Any  variety,  named  (ex- 
cepting summer  varieties) , 
three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  213.    Beauty,  four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  18 

ASTER.— 

No.  214.    Comet,  20  vases,  one  bloom 

in  each,  four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  215.  Pompon,  20  vases,  five 
flowers  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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No.  216.    Any  other  variety,  20  vases, 
one  bloom  in  each,  four 

premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  217.    Twenty   vases,   one  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums,    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLOXINIA,  ANY  GREEN  ALLOWABLE.  

No.  218.    Not   to   exceed   20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  219.    Astrachan,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50  1  00  50 
No.  220.    Williams,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  50  1  00  50 
No.  221.    Golden  Sweet,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50  1  00  50 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  222.    Clapp's  Favorite, 

five  premiums,      3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  223.    Waddell,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  224.    Any  variety  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 


BEAN,  SHELL,  ONE-HALF  PECK. — 

No.  225.    Goddard,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  226.    Pole,  any  variety,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE,  THREE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  227.    Any   named   variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN,  CROSBY. — 

No.  228.    Twelve     ears,    four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  229    Three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday,  August  25 

CUT  FLOWERS,  large  vase,  best  arranged. — 


No.  230.    Amateur,  four  premiums,  $3 

00 

9 

on 

1 

00 

50 

No.  231.    Florist,  four  premiums,  2 

00 

O 

00 

\J\f 

1 

00 

50 

PHLOX,  Perennial.— 

No.  232.    Twenty    vases,    one  head 

in  each,  four  premiums,  3 

00 

9 

00 

1 

00 

50 

LILIUM  SPECIOSUM,  twelve  vases, 

ONE 

SPIKE 

IN 

EACH.  

ino.  loo.    J:  our  premiums,  o 

no 

9 
_ 

00 

1 

00 

50 

ZTNNTA 

No.  234.    Not  to   exceed  20  vases, 

one  flower  in  each,  four 

premiums,  3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  235.    Somerset,  four  premiums,  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  236.    Sour  Bough,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

\J\J 

50 

O  \J 

No.  237.    For  varieties  not  scheduled, 

five 

dollars 

may 

he 

*used  for  prizes. 

Crab,  not  scheduled. — 

No.  238.    24  specimens,  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

5n 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  239.    Assomption,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  240.    Petite  Marguerite,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  241.    Rostiezer,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  242.    Tyson,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEACH.— 

No.  243.    Carmen,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  244.    Cooledge,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  245.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars 

may  be  used 

for 

prizes. 

PLUM.— 


No.  246.    Japanese  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 
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BEAN,  HALF  PECK.  

No.  247.    Worcester  pole,  shell,  four 

premiums,  82  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  248.    Pole,  string,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  249.    Varieties,    not  scheduled, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  250.    Any  variety,  named,  three 

specimens,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
MUSHROOM,  native.— 
No.  251.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


Thursday,  September  1 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3^  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

NASTURTIUM  OR  TROP^OLUM.— 
No.  252.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases  not 
more  than  six  blooms  in 

each  vase,  four  premiums,  |3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
VERBENA. — 
No.  253.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CANNA.— 
No.  254.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  each,  four  premi- 
ums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASTER,  LARGE  FLOWERED,  LONG  STEM.  

No.  255.    Vase  of    20   blooms,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  256.    Twenty   vases,  one  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums,    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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WATER  LILIES  AND  OTHER  AQUATICS.— 
&o.  257.    Fifteen  dollars  may  be  used  for  prizes. 

Persons  competing  for  these  prizes  must  notify  the  Secretary 
previous  to  6  p.  m.  Tuesday,  August  25,  that  space  and  tubs 
may  be  arranged  for  their  exhibits. 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  258.    Williams,  four  premiums,  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  259.    Worcester  Spy,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

No.  260.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  261.    St.  Ghislain,  three  premiums,         1  50    1  00  50 
No.  262.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PEACH,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  


No.  263. 

Champion,  three  prizes, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  364. 

Foster,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PLUM,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  265. 

Moore's  Arctic,  four  pre- 

miums, 2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  266. 

Bradshaw,  five  pre- 

miums,                3  00  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  267. 

McLaughlin,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  268. 

Washington,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  269. 

Gen.  Hand,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  270. 

Imperial   Gage,    four  pre- 

miums, 2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  271. 

Jefferson,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  272. 

Burbank,  four  premiums,  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  273. 

For  other  varieties,  five  dollars 

may  be  used 

for 

prizes. 

CUCUMBER,  FOE  PICKLES.— 

No.  274.    Half-peck,  four  premiums,    2  00  1  50    1  00  10 
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CORN,  SWEET  VARIETIES  NOT  SCHEDULED.  

No.  275.    Twelve  ears,  of   not  less 
than  12  rows,  four  pre- 
miums, $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
PEPPER. — 

No.  276.    Squash,  12  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  277.    Any  other  variety,  12  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday  September  8 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties.— 
No.  278.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS. — 
No.  279.    20  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BEGONIA,  tuberous  rooted. — 
No.  280.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PHLOX,  PERENNIAL.  

No.  281.    Twenty  vases,  one  head  in 

each,  four  premiums,       3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  282.  Foundling,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  283.    Holden,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  284.    Wealthy,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  285.    Lucrative,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  286.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PLUM,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  287.    Lombard,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  288.    Quackenboss,     three  pre- 
miums, $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  289.    For  Japanese  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars 
may  be  used  for  prizes. 

No.  290.    Other  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  291.    Crawford  (Early),  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  292.    Other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for  prizes. 

CABBAGE,  ANY  NAMED  VARIETY.  

No.  293.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY,  BLANCHED  (NAMED).  

No.  294.    Six  specimens,  any  variety, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN,  LARGE  LIMA,  HALF-PECK. — 

No.  295.    Four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  15 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  296.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

(BASKET),  NO  RESTRICTIONS.  

No.  297.  Amateur,  four  premiums,  3  00  2  00  1  00  50 
No.  298.    Florist,  four  premiums,       3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DAHLIA,  LARGE  FLOWERED.  

No.  299.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  in  each,  five  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
Pompon. — 

No.  300.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not 
to  exceed  three  flowers  in 

each,  four  premiums,       3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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ASTER,  LARGE  FLOWERED.  

No.  301.    Twenty  vases,  three  blooms 

in  each,  four  premiums,  93  00    2  00    1  00  50 
CANNA. — 

No.  302.  Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  303.    Gravenstein,  six  premiums, 

3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  304.    Maiden's  Blush,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  305.    Porter,  3  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  306.    Washington  Strawberry, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

APPLE,  CRAB.— 

No.  307.    Hyslop,  24  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  308.    Bartlett,  six  pre- 
miums,      3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  309.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.— 

No.  310.  Oldmixon,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  311.  Elberta,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  312.    Seedlings,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  313.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PLUM,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  314.    Coe's  Golden  Drop,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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GRAPE. — 

No.  315.    Greea  Mountain,  three  clus- 
ters, four  premiums,       $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  316.    Moore's,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

MELON.— 

No.  317.    Green  Flesh,  three  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  318.    Yellow  Flesh,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  319.    Water,    three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  320.    Any  variety,  four  premi- 
ums, '  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
EGG  PLANT.— 
No.  321.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
CABBAGE.— 
No.  322.    Reel,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  323.    Savoy,  four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  324.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
MUSHROOM,  native. — 
No.  325.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


Thursday,  September  22 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  326.    Not  to  exceed    20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  327.    Basket,  four  premiums,      3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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MARIGOLD. — 
No.  328.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not 
to  exceed  three  flowers  in  a 

vase,  four  premiums,       -S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
SCABIOSA.— 
No.  329.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not 
to  exceed  six  flowers  in  a 

vase,  four  premiums,        3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
DAHLIA.— 
No.  330.    Not  to  exceed  50  vases,  one 
flower  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  331.    American  "Beauty,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50  1  00  50 
No.  332.    Lyscom,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  333.    Mother,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  334.    Twenty-ounce,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  335.    Louise   Bonne   de  Jersey, 

three  premiums,  150    100  50 

No.  336.    Superfin,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  337.    Urbaniste,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  338.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 

for  prizes. 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  339.    Crosby,  four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  340.    Crawford  (late),  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  341.    Stump   the  World,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

GRAPE.— 

No.  342.    Brighton,    three  clusters, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  343.    Campbell,    three  clusters, 


three  premiums, 

11 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  344. 

Lindley,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  345. 

Massasoit,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  346. 

Wordea,  four  premiums,  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PLUM, 

TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  347. 

Satsuma,  four  premiums,  2 

00 

1 

50 

1  00 

50 

No.  348. 

Pond's  Seedling,  three  pre- 

miums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

VEGETABLE. — 

No.  349.    Collection,  not  to  exceed 
25  varieties,  five  pre- 
miums,        12  00    10  00    8  00    6  00    4  00 


Thursday,  September  29 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 

No.  350.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  351.  Native  flow- 
ers, not  to 
exceed  40 
vases,  no 
duplicates, 
six  premi- 
ums,        3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  352.    Celosia,  in  bloom,  distinct 
in  color.     Four  plants, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  353.    Coggswell,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  354.    Hubbardston,  four     "       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  355.    Sheppard's  Sweet,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
No.  356.    For  other  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may 
be  used  for  prizes. 
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PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  357.    Seckel,  six 

premiums  $3  00  2  50  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  358.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  maybe  used 

for  prizes. 

GRAPE,  THREE  CLUSTERS. — 

No.  359.    Concord,  four  premiums,     2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  360.    Delaware,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  361.    Niagara,  four  premiums,      2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  362.    Pocklington,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  363.    Moore's  Diamond,  three  prems.,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  364.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 

QUINCE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  365.  Champion,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  366.  Orange,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  jL  00  50 
No.  367.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 

prizes. 
POTATO.— 
No.  368.    Six  varieties  (named), 

12  specimens  of  each, 

five  premiums,  4  00  .  3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

SQUASH,  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  369.  Essex  Hybrid,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  370.    Warren,  four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  371.  Golden  Hubbard,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  372.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  maybe  used 
for  prizes. 

CELERY,  BLANCHED,  SIX  SPECIMENS.  

No.  373.  Paris  Golden,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  374.  Other  varieties,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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CABBAGE,  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  375.    Any  named   variety,  four 

premiums,  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  October  13 

l^^The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3J  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals, 
and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

This  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  12.30  until 
9  P.  M. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 
for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  11  o'clock  A.  m.  Dinner 
will  be  served  in  the  Banquet  Hall  at  12.30.  Tickets  50  cents. 
Followed  by  short  addresses.  y 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  376.    In  any  form,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

APPLE.— 
No.  377.  Baldwin,  one-half 
bushel,  to  be  shown 
flat  in  hoops,  hoops 
to  be  furnished  by 
the   Society,  five 


premiums,         8  00    6  00  4 

00  2 

00  1 

00 

No.  378. 

Baldwins,  twelve  specimens,  eight  premiums 

4  00    3  50    3  00    2  50    2  00 

1  50 

1  00 

50 

No.  379. 

Bellflower,  four  premiums,  2  00 

1  50 

1  00 

50 

No.  380. 

Leicester  Sweet,  three  premiums, 

1  50 

1  00 

50 

No.  381. 

Sutton  Beauty,  four  premi- 

ums,                             2  00 

1  50 

1  00 

50 

No.  382. 

Tompkins  King,  four  pre- 

miums,                          2  00 

1  50 

1  00 

50 

No.  383. 

Fallawater,  four  premiums,  2  00 

1  50 

1  00 

50 

No.  384. 

Peck,  three  premiums, 

1  50 

1  00 

50 
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No.  385.    Pound  Sweet,  three  premiums,     $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  386.    R.  I.  Greenings,  five 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  387.    Mcintosh,  six 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  388.    Northern  Spy,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  389.    Palmer,  five  premi- 
ums, 3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  390.    Roxbury  Russet, 

five  premiums,      3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  391.    Canada   Red,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  392.  Collection,  not  to 
exceed  10  varie- 
ties, five  prems.,  5  00   4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  394.    Sweet  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

No.  395.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  ten  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  396.    Angouleme,  three  premiums, 
No.  397.    Clairgeau,  three  premiums, 
No.  398.    Dana's  Hovey,  three  premiums, 
No.  399.    Langelier,  three  premiums, 
No.  400.    Lawrence,  five 

premiums,  3  00    2  00 

No.  401.    Winter  Nelis,  three  premiums, 
No.  402.    Anjou,  six 

premiums,  4  00     3  00    2  00 
No.  403.    Cornice,  six 

premiums,  3  00    2  50    2  00 
No.  404.    Onondaga,  three  premiums, 
No.  405.    Bosc,  six 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00 


1 

50 

1 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
50 
50 
50 


50 
50 


00 
00 


50 
50 


1  50    1  00  50 

1  50  1  00  50 
1  50    1  00  50 


1  50    1  00  00 
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No.  406.    Sheldon,  six 

premiums,  $4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  407.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  ten  dollars  may  be  used 

for  prizes. 

GRAPE,  OPEN  CULTURE.  

No.  408.    Collection  of 
not  less  than 
five  varieties 
three  clus- 
ters each,  six 

premiums,  3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  409.    For  any  variety,  six  clusters,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  410.    Any  variety,  named,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.— 
No.  411.    Half  peck,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  412.    Three  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE,   THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  413.    Any   named   variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY,  BLANCHED,  SIX  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  414.    Boston   market,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  415.    Giant    Pascal,    four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  416.    Golden,  four  premiums,      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  417.    Any  varieties,  not  sched- 
uled, four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
ENDIVE.— 

No.  418.    Six   specimens,    four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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LEEKS,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  419.    Four  premiums,  82  00    1  50    1  00  50 

ONION,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  420.    Red  Globe,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  421.    Yellow   Globe,  Danvers, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  422.    White,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  423.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PARSNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  424.  Hollow  Crown,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  425.    Any  other  variety,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
PARSLEY.— 

No.  426.    Half  peck,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PUMPKIN.—  ' 
No.  427.    Sweet,    three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SALSIFY.— 
No.  428.    Twelve  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
SQUASH. — 
No.  429.    Hubbard,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  430.    Bay  State,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  431.    Purple   Top    Globe,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  432.  White  Egg,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  433.  White  Swede,  six  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,       200    150    1  00  50 

No.  434.  Yellow  Swede,  six  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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CORN. — 
No.  435.    Field  Corn,  trace  of  25  ears, 

five  premiums,     $3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Annual  meeting,  Wednesday,  November  2,  1910. 


Premiums  payable  on  and  after  Thursday,  De 
cember  15,  1910. 
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Thursday,  November  10 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and 
ready  for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  12  o'clock.  Open  to 
the  public  from  1  until  9  p.  M. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS . — 

No.  436.  Twelve  blooms,  named, 
in  vases,  four  premi- 
ums, $10  00    8  00    5  00    3  00 

No.  437.    Six   blooms,   named,  in 

vases,  four  premiums,  5  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  438.  Best  bloom,  three  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  00  50 

No.  439.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long 
stems,  white,  of  one 
named  variety,  four 

premiums,  8  00    5  00    3  00    1  00 

No.  440.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long 
stems,  pink,  of  one 
named  variety,  four 

premiums,  8  00    5  00    3  00    1  00 

No.  441.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long 
stems,  yellow,  of  one 
named  variety,  four 

premiums,  8  00    5  00    3  00    1  00 

No.  442.    Vase  of  six  blooms,  long  stems, 
red,  of  one  named  variety, 

three  premiums,  5  00    3  00    1  00 

No.  443.  Vase  of  25  blooms, 
mixed   colors,  four 

premiums,  15  00    10  00    8  00    5  00 

No.  444.    Pompons,  display   in  vases, 

three  premiums,  5  00    3  00    1  00 

No.  445.    Single   varieties,    display  in 

vases,  three  premiums,  5  00    3  00    1  00 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 
No.  446.    Best  group,  half  round  12  by  8 
feet — arrangement  to  be  con- 
sidered, three  premiums,  $35  00    30  00    20  00 
Persons  competing  for  these  premiums  must  notify  the  Sec- 
retary previous  to  6  p.  m.  Saturday,  Nov.  7. 
No.  447.    For  exhibits — no  restrictions  as  to  where  grown,  or 
by  whom.    Fifty  dollars  may  be  used  for  prizes. 
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SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  OF  APPLES. 

Held  in  connection   with  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibition 
Thursday,  November  10,  1910. 
B.B.    Best  Display  of  Sprayed 

Fruit  not  less  than 

five  varieties,  five 

premiums,        $15  00    10  00    8  00    5  00    3  00 
To  be  shown  as  exhibitors  may  elect. 


SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  OF  APPLES, 
WILLIAM  EAMES  FUND. 

A.  BALDWIN,  best  twelve. 

Three  premiums,  $2  00    1  00  50 

B.  KING. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

C.  PALMER. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

D.  RHODE  ISLAND  GREENING. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

E.  ROXBURY  RUSSETS. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

F.  SUTTON, 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

g.  Mcintosh. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

H.    ANY  OTHER  VARIETY. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 


Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society. 


SCHEDULE   OF   PRIZES  * 
OFFERED   TO  CHILDREN 
9    OF  WORCESTER  COUNTY 
UNDER    14    YEARS  OLD. 


Exhibitions  to  be  held  Saturdays,  July  30  and  August  27, 
1910,  in    Horticultural    Hall,     18    Front     Street,  Worcester. 


Unrrestrr.  Haas. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  PRESS 
1910 
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A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  Children's  Gardens 
as  encouraged  by  this  Society  through  their  exhibitions,  and  to  be  of 
more  benefit  to  those  seeking  information,  the  Secretary,  during  the 
coming  year,  will  visit  some  of  the  principal  exhibitors  and  take  notes  of 
whatever  features  may  be  of  interest. 

Saturday,  July  30 

Display  of  Flowers  Grown  from  Seed,  not  to  Exceed  30 
vases. 

Six  prizes,  $2  00    1  50    1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  Dbummond  Phlox,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  Sweet  Peas,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  China  Pinks,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  piizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  flowers  grown  from  seeds, 
prizes  will  be  given. 


Collection  of  Vegetables. 


Six  prizes, 

$2  00    1  50    1  00 

75 

50 

25 

Beets,  six. 

Four  prizes, 

1  00 

75 

50 

25 

Summer  Squash,  two. 

Four  prizes, 

1  00 

75 

50 

25 

Beans,  two  quarts. 

Four  prizes, 

1  00 

75 

50 

25 

Peas,  two  quarts. 

Four  prizes, 

1  000 

75 

50 

25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  vegetables,  prizes  will  be 
given.  • 


Saturday,  August  27 

Display  of  Flowers  Grown  from  Seed,  not  to  Exceed  30 

VASES. 

Six  prizes,  $2  00    1  50    1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  Asters,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 
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Display  of  Nasturtiums,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  Petunias,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  flowers  grown  from  seeds, 
prizes  will  be  given. 
Collection  of  Vegetables. 

Six  prizes,  $2  00    1  50 

Beans,  two  quarts. 

Four  prizes, 
Beets,  six. 

Four  prizes, 
Carrots,  six. 

Four  prizes, 
Corn,  six  ears. 

Four  prizes. 
Tomato,  six. 

Four  prizes, 
Squash,  two. 

Four  prizes, 


•l 

00 

75 

50 

25 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  vegetables,  prizes  will  be 
given. 

Competition  is  open  to  all  children  of  Worcester  County 
under  fourteen  years  old. 

Only  0De  child  in  a  family  can  compete  for  the  same  prize. 

The  exhibits  must  be  the  results  of  individual  labor  of  the 
child  in  every  way  from  the  time  of  planting  the  seed  to  the 
gathering  the  crop. 

All  exhibits  must  be  in  the  Hall  ready  for  inspection  by 
the  judges  by  2.15  o'clock  p.  M.  Exhibitions  will  close  at 
4.30  p.  m. 

Prizes  will  be  paid  at  the  close  of  each  exhibition. 

Vases,  plates  and  everything  necessary  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  flowers  and  vegetables,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

ADIN  A.  H1XON,  Secretary, 
HORTICULTURAL  HALL. 


OFFICERS   AND  COMMITTEES 

OF  THE 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

FOR   THE   YEAR  1909-1910. 


President  : 
GEORGE  CALVIN  RICE,  of  Worcester. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  '. 

ARTHUR  J.  MARBLE,  of  Worcester:  CHARLES  GREENWOOD,  of  Worcester 

EDWARD  W.  BREED,  of  Clinton. 

SECRETARY  I 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  of  Worcester, 
^  Horticultural  Hall,  18  Front  St. 

LIBRARIAN  '. 

ADIN  A.  HIXON,  of  Worcester. 

TREASURER : 

CHARLES  S.  BACON,  of  Worcester. 


TRUSTEES  : 


Joseph  A.  Allen, 
David  L.  Fiske, 
Henry  B.  Watts, 
E-  M.  Bruce, 
George  Cruikshanks, 
Henry  W.  Carter, 
Edward  A.  Bartlett, 
Herbert  A.  Cook, 
W.  U.  Maynard, 
Edward  O.  Orpet, 
James  W.  Stockwell, 
Mrs.  J.  Frank  Record, 
William  McAllister, 
George  McWilliam, 
John  B.  Bowker, 
Fred  H.  Chamberlain, 
Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson, 
Edward  L.  Davis, 
James  E.  Draper, 
J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
Simon  E  Fisher, 
Samuel  Flagg, 
Mrs.  Percy  G.  Forbes, 
George  E.  Francis, 


Nathaniel  Paine,  1910. 


Edward  W.  Breed. 


Auburn. 
Grafton. 
Leicester. 
Leominster. 
Lunenburg. 
Millbury. 
Shrewsbury. 


So.  Lancaster. 
Sutton. 
West  Bovlston. 
Whitinsville. 

Worcester. 


Charles 


Joseph  K.  Greene, 
Edward  Hall, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
Mrs.  A.  E-  Hartshorn, 
Miss  Ida  F.  Henderson, 
Millard  F.  Kelsey, 
Louis  J.  Kendall, 
Frank  J.  Kinney, 
Herbeit  R.  Kinney, 
H.  F.  A.  Lange, 
Leonard  C.  Midgle}', 
Elliott  Moore, 
H.  Ward  Moore, 
Nathaniel  Paine, 
Henry  L  Parker, 
Burton  W.  Potter, 
Slillman  H.  Record, 
Henry  Reed, 
Aldeu  Rice, 
Robert  B.  Rich, 
Walter  D.  Ross, 
O.  Willis  Rugg, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Underwood, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
W.  Wood 


Worcester. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

ON  finance: 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  1911. 

ON  LIBRARY  AND  PUBLICATIONS: 

Adin  A.  Hixon, 


Leonard  C.  Midgley,  1912. 

Arthur  J.  Marble. 


Herbert  A.  Cook, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 


on  nomenclature: 
Charles  Greenwood,       Henry  E-  Kinnej\ 


Arthur  J.  Marble, 


George  McWilliam, 


Herbert  R.  Kinney, 
George  Calvin  Rice. 


Charles  Greenwood, 
Edward  W.  Breed, 
Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
Arthur  J.  Marble, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Merrifield, 


ON  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS: 

Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Hartshorn, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 
Mrs.  G.  McWilliam, 


Henrv  B.  Watts, 
Herbert  A.  Cook, 
Herbert  R.  Kinnej-, 
George  McWilliam, 


Leonard  C.  Midglev, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
The  President  and  Secretarj', 


H,  Ward  Moore. 


AUDITORS. 

Benjamin  C.  Jaques,  H.  Ward  Moore. 

JUDGES. 

Of  Flowers,  Plants,  etc.:  George  McWilliam, 

Of  Fruits,  etc.:  Herbert  A.  Cook, 

Of  Vegetables:  Charles  Greenwood. 

ON  WINTER  MEETINGS. 

Arthur  J.  Marble,        Edward  W.  Breed,       J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,        Charles  W.  Wood, 
The  President  and  Secretary. 

ON  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  COMMISSION. 

Charles  Greenwood,  Herbert  A.  Cook,  Adin  A.  Hixon, 

Arthur  J.  Marble.  Walter  D.  Ross. 


TRANSACTIONS 


OF  THE 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

REPORTS  OF  THE  OFFICERS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  1,  1911 
AND  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  FOR  1912 

Part  I 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 

OF  THE 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  J9JM2. 


President: 
EDWARD  W.  BREED,  of  Clinton. 
vice-presidents: 

ARTHUR  J.  MARBLE,  of  Worcester;  CHARLES  GREENWOOD,  of  Worcester; 

HERBERT  R.  KINNEY,  of  Worcester. 
secretary: 
LEONARD  C.  MIDGLEY. 
Horticultural  Hall,  18  Front  St. 
librarian: 
LUCY  M.  COULSON,  of  Worcester. 
treasurer: 
BURT  W.  GREENWOOD,  of  Worcester. 


Joseph  A.  Allen, 
David  L.  Fiske, 
Henry  B.  Watts, 
Edgar  M.  Bruce, 
Henry  W.  Carter, 
Herbert  A.  Cook, 
Mrs.  J.  Frank  Record, 
William  McAllister, 
George  McWilliam, 
Fred'k  H.  Chamberlain, 
Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson, 
Edward  L.  Davis, 
James  E.  Draper, 
J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
Allyne  W.  Hixon, 


Auburn. 
Grafton. 
Leicester. 
Leominster. 
Millbury. 
Shrewsbury. 
West  Boylston. 
Whitinsville. 

Worcester. 


Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Mrs.  Percy  G.  Forbes, 
George  E.  Francis,  M.  D. 
Joseph  K.  Greene, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
Louis  J.  Kendall, 
Frank  J.  Kinney, 
H.  Ward  Moore, 
Burton  W.  Potter, 
Alden  Rice, 
Myron  F.  Converse, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 
George  Calvin  Rice, 
Charles  W.  Wood, 


Worcester 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


on  finance: 

Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  1914,  Chairman,  Leonard  C.  Midgley,  1912,  Myron  F.  Converse,  1913. 

ON  LIBRARY  AND  PUBLICATIONS: 

George  E.  Francis,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  Arthur  J.  Marble, 


Edward  W.  Breed. 


Herbert  A.  Cook, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 


Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 


on  nomenclature: 
Charles  Greenwood,       Henry  E.  Kinney, 
Arthur  J.  Marble,  George  McWilliam, 

on  arrangements  and  exhibitions: 
Herbert  R.  Kinney,  Chairman, 
Arthur  J.  Marble, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
The  President  and  Secretary. 


Herbert  R.  Kinney. 
George  Calvin  Rice. 


Albert  H.  Lange, 
H.  Ward  Moore, 


AUDITORS. 


Benjamin  C.  Jaques, 


H.  Ward  Moore. 


JUDGES. 

Of  Flowers,  Plants,  etc.:  George  McWilliam, 

Of  Fruits,  etc.:  Herbert  A.  Cook, 

Of  Vegetables:  Charles  Greenwood. 


Albert  H.  Lange, 


Arthur  J.  Marble,  Chairman, 


MEDAL  COMMITTEE. 

Herbert  A.  Cook, 
ON  WINTER  MEETINGS. 

Charles  W.  Wood, 
The  President  and  Secretary. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 


Flowers 
Fruit 

Vegetables 
Winter  Meeting 
Publications 
Children's  Exhibitions 


President  E.  W.  Breed. 


Fred'k  H.  Chamberlain, 


$1,000.00 
1,000.00 
650.00 
300.00 
300.00 
100.00 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

For  the  Year  Ending  November  1,  1911,  and  the 
Annual  Meeting  for  1912. 


PRESIDENTS  REPORT 


The  reports  of  our  various  officers  indicate  that  the  workers 
of  this  Society  have  been  active  during  the  past  year  and  that 
the  several  committees  have  attended  to  their  duties. 

The  Finance  Committee  have  had  an  unusual  year  and  I 
think  the  building  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  both  for 
our  tenants  and  ourselves. 

The  Winter  meetings  were  held  in  the  large  hall,  consequently 
the  audience  seemed  smaller  at  times,  but  the  better  air  and 
freedom  from  noise  made  the  change  an  agreeable  one. 

In  the  early  Summer  during  the  very  unusual  drouth,  followed 
by  intense  heat,  our  exhibitions  were  rather  discouraging  to 
the  officers  and  special  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  exhibitions 
from  parties  outside;  as  a  result  we  had  a  fine  exhibition  of 
Peonies  from  the  Thurlows,  later  Gladioli  from  Messrs.  Gage 
&  Chamberlain,  also  Water  Lilies  from  Dreer. 

As  the  season  advanced  the  exhibitions  improved  greatly 
and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  as  high  as  could  be  expected 
for  such  a  season.  In  fact  it  was  remarkable  that  we  had  such 
a  good  showing.  Our  last  exhibition  with  its  magnificent 
fruit,  perfect  vegetables  and  attractive  floral  display  won 
many  compliments. 

Our  library  has  received  an  unusual  amount  of  attention 
this  year  and  the  work  of  rearranging  and  cataloguing  has 
been  thoroughly  done.  We  have  many  excellent  books  and 
we  hope  that  our  members  will  make  use  of  this  important 
feature  of  the  Society. 
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Our  Secretary  has  spoken  of  the  deaths  during  the  year, 
conspicuous  among  them  being  our  former  Secretary. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  an  unusual  number  of  members 
have  joined  this  year  so  that  our  membership  is  on  the  increase. 

Your  President  has  been  called  upon  during  the  year  to 
represent  this  Society,  at  the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  banquet 
in  April,  was  the  recipient  of  favors  at  the  N.  E.  Fair  from  Pres. 
Ross  and  recently  was  appointed  with  the  Secretary  by  Gov. 
Foss  to  represent  the  commonwealth  at  the  apple  Congress  in 
Denver  to  be  held  next  month. 

In  May,  while  the  Spring  flowering  bulbs  were  in  bloom, 
several  members  of  our  Society  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayard  Thayer,  of  Lancaster,  extended  through 
their  gardener  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson. 

In  June  the  Society  was  invited  to  spend  the  afternoon 
with  Messrs.  Elliott  and  H.  Ward  Moore  on  their  farm,  the 
strawberry  crop  being  a  great  attraction  and  samples  were 
freely  taken. 

At  the  last  fruit  exhibition  a  member  remarked  that  he  won 
a  prize  and  found  out  why  he  did  not  win  others,  the  latter 
was  evidently  worth  more  than  the  prize  he  won.  This  to  my 
mind  is  our  great  work  to  help  each  member  to  grow  better 
products  and  to  establish  a  high  standard.  To  be  successful 
exhibitors  every  effort  must  be  put  forth,  we  must  plan  and 
labor  unceasingly  if  we  would  be  successful. 

It  is  fitting  that  I  should  extend  to  you  my  thanks  for  the 
courtesies  and  kind  attention  bestowed  to  me  as  your  President 
during  the  past  year  and  I  wish  to  thank  all  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  welfare  of  the  Society  and  to  the  harmony  which 
I  believe  exists. 

E.  W.  BREED. 

November  1,  1911. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  after  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  Society  on  November  2,  1910.  Number  of  Trustees 
present,  twenty-six. 

The  records  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  read, 
and  voted  accepted. 

On  Library  and  Publications,  it  voted  Dr.  George  E.  Francis 
Chairman,  Arthur  J.  Marble,  President  Edward  W.  Breed,  as 
Committee. 

On  Nomenclature,  it  voted  the  re-election  of  Herbert  A. 
Cook,  Albert  H.  Lange,  Charles  Greenwood,  Arthur  J.  Marble, 
Henry  E.  Kinney,  George  Mc William,  Herbert  A.  Kinney, 
George  Calvin  Rice,  as  Committee. 

On  Arrangement  and  Exhibitions,  it  voted,  Herbert  R. 
Kinney,  Chairman,  Simon  E.  Fisher,  Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
W.  J.  Wheeler,  H.  Ward  Moore,  Albert  H.  Lange,  Arthur  J. 
Marble,  President  Edward  W.  Breed,  Secretary  Leonard  C. 
Midgley  as  Committee. 

For  Auditor's,  it  voted  the  re-election  of  H.  Ward  Moore, 
Benjamin  Jaques  as  this  Committee. 

Judges  on  Fruit,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  was  re-elected, 
George  McWilliam,  Flowers;  Herbert  A.  Cook,  Fruit;  Charles 
Greenwood,  Vegetables. 

Committee  on  Winter  Meetings  was  selected  by  President 
Breed,  as  follows:  Arthur  J.  Marble,  Chairman,  F.  H.  Cham- 
berlain, Charles  W.  Wood,  President  E.  W.  Breed,  Leonard 
C.  Midgley,  Secretary. 

Committee  on  San  Jose  Scale,  was  voted  discontinued. 

Appropriations 


It  was  voted  the  appropriation  be  the  same  as  previous  year. 

Flowers  $1,000.00 

Fruit   1,000.00 
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Vegetables    .     .  . 
Winter  Meetings 
Publications  . 
Children's  Meetings 


$650.00 
300.00 
300.00 
100.00 


Salaries 


It  was  voted  that  the  Finance  Committee  arrange  the 
salaries  of  its  officers  and  report  back  to  Trustees  one  week 
later. 


Herbert  A.  Cook,  Albert  H.  Lange,  President  Edward  W. 
Breed,  was  voted  as  Committee. 

Testimonial  to  Adin  A.  Hixon,  the  Retiring  Secretary. 

The  retiring  Secretary  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural 
Society,  Adin  A.  Hixon,  in  his  many  years  of  service  has 
earned  the  approbation  of  every  member  of  the  Society  in  so 
many  ways  that  it  is  not  easy  to  take  note  of  them  all. 

As  a  painstaking  official  he  not  only  did  the  work  required 
of  his  office,  but  was  always  on  the  alert  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Society  in  every  way  possible. 

Well  informed,  both  theoretically  and  experimentally,  in 
every  phase  of  Horticulture,  he  patiently  gave  attention  and 
advice  to  every  honest  inquirer. 

Willing  to  go  anywhere  or  do  anything  to  encourage  the 
work  of  horticulture,  he  gave  of  his  time  and  strength  outside 
as  well  as  inside  his  home  city,  so  that  through  him  and  his 
work  our  Society  is  well  and  favorably  known  throughout 
New  England,  and  even  beyond  her  borders  by  his  nation- 
wide correspondence. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Worcester  County  Horti- 
cultural Society  puts  upon  record  its  sincere  appreciation  of 
faithful  twenty  years  service  of  the  retiring  Secretary. 

For  the  Society,  Joseph  K.  Greene,  Charles  W.  Wood,  Presi- 
dent Edward  W.  Breed,  Committee.  Approved  and  Accepted. 

On  motion  of  Burton  W.  Potter  and  seconded  by  Walter 
D.  Ross,  it  was  voted  to  appropriate  fifty  dollars,  for  the 


Medal  Committee 
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Finance  Committee  to  look  into  the  matter  of  making  the 
library  more  agreeable.  Mr.  Potter  seemed  to  think  that  it 
could  have  better  ventilation,  and  many  things  done;  which 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Society.  The  fifty  dollars 
appropriated  to  be  used  for  services  of  an  architect. 

Adjourned  this  meeting  to  November  16,  1910,  Leonard  C. 
Midgley,  Secretary. 

Nov.  11,  1910. 

Finance  Committee  Meeting  to  fix  the  salaries  of  Secretary, 
Librarian  and  Treasurer. 

The  Committee  voted  as  follows: 


Secretary   $400.00 

Librarian   250.00 

Assistant  Secretary   250.00 

Treasurer   150.00 

Janitor   800.00 


and  the  balance  of  appropriation,  $300.00,  to  be  used  as  they 
saw  fit  in  minor  expenses  about  the  building. 

The  Finance  Committee  also  voted  to  have  the  second  Tues- 
day of  each  month  to  approve  all  bills  or  any  other  business 
coming  under  their  supervision. 

This  Committee  also  instructed  the  Secretary  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Building  Committee  for  Tuesday,  November  15, 
1910,  and  also  to  invite  the  Library  Committee  to  meet  with 
them  to  look  over  the  proposition  of  changing  the  Library. 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  Chairman,  Leonard  C.  Midgley,  Myron 
F.  Converse  for  Finance  Committee. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  November  9. 

The  call  of  this  meeting  was  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  on  Salaries. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Arthur  J.  Marble,  First 
Vice-President,  on  account  of  President  Breed  being  absent 
on  important  buisness. 

Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  Chairman,  read  the  report  from  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Recommendation  as  follows: 

Secretary   $400.00 
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Treasurer   $150.00 

Librarian   250.00 

Assistant  Secretary   250.00 

Janitor   800.00 

Miscellaneous   300.00 


for  care  of  building.  Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  Leonard  C.  Midgley, 
Myron  F.  Converse,  Finance  Committee. 

Dr.  George  E.  Francis  thought  that  on  account  of  there 
being  no  such  office  as  Assistant  Secretary  that  of  the  $250.00 
for  Assistant  Secretary,  be  added  to  the  Librarian's  $250.00 
making  the  Librarian's  Salary,  $500.00.    It  was  so  voted. 

Dr.  George  E.  Francis  made  a  motion  that  the  Library 
Committee  have  an  appropriation  made  to  be  used  in  the  new 
arrangement  of  books  and  other  necessaries. 

This  was  seconded  by  Joseph  K.  Greene,  and  it  was  voted 
not  to  put  any  stated  amount.  Being  left  to  the  discretion  of 
this  Committee. 

Arthur  E.  Hartshorn  made  a  motion  that  all  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  not  being  a  Trustee,  be  allowed  to 
sit  with  Trustees  when  in  session;  and  be  Trustee  ex-officio. 
This  motion  was  seconded  and  voted  accepted. 

Finance  Committee  Meeting 

This  Committee  voted  Leonard  C.  Midgley  Custodian, 
without  salary. 

All  members  of  the  Building  Committee  present  at  this 
meeting,  to  open  bids  for  the  changes  to  be  made  for  the 
Tenant,  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

The  lowest  bid  being  from  E.  J.  Cross  $21,302.  This  did 
not  include  new  boiler  which  would  cost  about  $800.00. 

Benjamin  Jaques  made  a  motion  the  price  of  rental  be  $10,000 
per  year,  for  ten  years  and  $10,500  per  year  for  the  last  five 
years  of  lease,  making  a  lease  of  fifteen  years. 

This  was  seconded  by  Arthur  J.  Marble,  but  was  not  carried. 

Myron  F.  Converse  made  a  motion  that  the  first  ten  years 
be  $10,000  per  year  and  $12,000  for  the  last  five  years.  This  was 
seconded  by  Leonard  C.  Midgley,  and  it  was  so  voted. 
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Members  of  the  Building  Commitee  as  follows:  Arthur  E. 
Hartshorn,  Leonard  C.  Midgley,  Myron  F.  Converse,  Arthur 
J.  Marble,  Benjamin  C.  Jaques. 

Nov.  26,  1910. 

First  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Winter  Meetings. 
Arthur  J.  Marble  voted  Chairman.   Adjourned.   No  special 
business. 

Dec.  20th.    Second  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Winter 
Meetings.    To  work  on  programme. 
Winter  Meeting  as  follows. 

Thursday,  Jan.  12,  1911.  Horticultural  Opportunities 
of  To-day,  by  President  Edward  W.  Breed. 

Thursday,  Jan.  19th.  Our  Library.  Geo.  E.  Francis,  M.  D. 

Thursday,  Jan.  26th.  Fruit  Growing  in  the  West.  J. 
Lewis  Ellsworth. 

Thursday,  Feb.  2nd.  Using  One's  Eyes.  Rev.  Samuel  C. 
Beane,  Jr. 

Thursday,  Feb.  9th.  Ladies'  Day.  Horticulture  a  Pro- 
fession for  Women,  by  Miss  Laura  Blanchard  Dawson,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Breed  in  charge. 

Saturday,  Feb.  11th.  Children's  Day.  Entertainment  by 
our  Young  Exhibitors.  Mrs.  Percy  G.  Forbes  and  Mrs.  Harry 
R.  Hildreth  in  charge. 

Thursday,  Feb.  16th.  Lecture  on  Horticultural  Travels, 
by  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  Amherst  Mass.  Judge  F.  H.  Chamber- 
lain in  charge. 

Feb.  23,  1911.  How  Birds  and  Animals  learn  with  Applica- 
tion to  the  Extermination  of  the  Undesirable,  by  James  P. 
Porter,  Dean  of  Clark  College. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Mar.  8th  and  9th.  Massachu- 
setts Fruit  Growers  Convention. 

Thursday,  Mar.  9th.  Subject.  Clouds,  by  Gen.  Charles 
W.  Wood. 

Dec.  12.  First  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangement, 
H.  R.  Kinney,  Chairman. 
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This  meeting  was  to  rearrange  the  Schedule  for  the  following 
year. 

Finance  Committee  Meeting  to  Approve  all  bills  and  to 
meet  with  Arthur  J.  Marble  and  B.  C.  Jaques  to  decide  the 
amount  to  be  paid  Fuller  &  Delano,  for  plans  made  in  altera- 
tions for  Woolworth  Co.  It  was  voted  to  pay  $300.00  for 
services  rendered. 

January  11th,  1911.  Meeting  of  Committee  on  Building. 
Present,  Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  Benjamin  C.  Jaques,  Myron  F. 
Converse,  Leonard  C.  Midgley.  This  meeting  was  to  decide 
the  different  proposals  in  the  alterations. 

January  13th,  1911.  A  Special  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M. 

To  hear  and  act  upon  the  report  and  recommendation  of 
the  Finance  Committee  with  reference  to  the  proposed  altera- 
tions and  improvements  to  the  real  estate  of  said  Society,  and 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  funds 
therefor.  To  see  if  the  Society  will  take  any  action  regarding 
leases  of  any  portion  of  said  property. 

The  meeting  opened  with  President  Breed  in  the  Chair, 
and  thirty-eight  members  being  present. 

The  following  report  from  the  Finance  Committee  was  read 
by  its  chairman,  Arthur  E.  Hartshorn. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1911. 
Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society — 
Dear  Sirs: 

First.  Your  Finance  Committee  with  the  addition  of  Messrs. 
Arthur  J.  Marble  and  Benjamin  C.  Jaques,  acting  under 
authority  given  them  by  your  Board  of  Trustees,  at  their 
meeting  held  March  21,  1910,  have  considered  the  proposition 
for  alterations  and  improvements  to  the  Horticultural  building 
situated  on  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  whereby 
better  accommodations  may  be  afforded  for  the  present  tenants, 
F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.,  and  would  respectfully  report  as 
follows. 

That  certain  plans  and  specifications  relating  to  the  subject 
matter,  and  which  accompany  this  report,  have  been  prepared. 
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These  plans  provide  for  excavation  of  the  basement,  and 
alterations  thereto,  which  will  suitably  equip  said  basement 
for  store  purposes. 

Second.  In  order  to  provide  storage  room  for  the  stock  of 
the  said  tenants,  an  additional  top  story  to  the  building  has 
been  provided.  This  addition  will  correspond  to  the  original 
building. 

Third.  An  elevator  of  modern  type,  running  from  basement 
to  addition,  will  be  necessary  to  accommodate  these  apartments, 
and  the  same  is  herein  provided. 

Fourth.  Your  Committee  basing  their  estimates  of  cost 
of  these  alterations  upon  bids  for  contracts  now  in  hand, 
calculate  that  an  expenditure  of  $21,500  will  be  involved  to 
complete  these  changes  as  outlined. 

Fifth.  Accompanying  this  report,  will  be  found  proposed 
leases  between  this  Society  and  F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.  for 
the  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  lease  includes  the  stores,  basement 
and  proposed  top  story,  the  annual  rental  therefor  being  $10,000 
for  the  first  ten  years  and  $12,000  for  the  last  five  years  of  said 
period. 

Your  Committee  would  further  report  that  these  plans  and 
specifications  have  been  carefully  examined  and  accepted  by 
representatives  of  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Company. 

Therefore,  the  proposition  is  now  presented  in  definite  form 
to  this  Society  for  final  action  and  your  Committee  would 
recommend  as  follows : 

First.  That  this  report,  together  with  said  plans  and  speci- 
fications be  accepted  and  adopted  and  that  a  Committee  be 
authorized  and  empowered  to  direct  and  supervise  the  work 
involved. 

Second.  That  said  Committee  be  authorized  and  empowered 
to  prepare  and  direct  the  execution  of  all  contracts  which  may 
seem  necessary  or  expedient  to  carry  out  the  proposed  altera- 
tions and  improvements,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized 
and  empowered  to  execute  and  deliver  all  contracts  and  other 
papers  so  ordered. 
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Third.  That  the  Treasurer,  with  the  approval  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  execute 
and  deliver  the  lease  herewith  submitted. 

Fourth.  That  the  Finance  Committee  be  authorized  and 
empowered  to  provide  all  necessary  funds  of  said  work  and  to 
raise  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
by  a  loan  secured  by  mortgage  upon  the  real  estate  of  said 
Society,  and  that  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  and  empowered 
to  execute  and  deliver,  with  the  approval  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, such  mortgage  and  note  together  with  such  other 
papers  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  secure  said  loan. 

Fifth.  Your  Committee,  believing  that  these  alterations 
should  be  accompanied  by  some  other  changes  in  our  heating 
apparatus,  ventilation  and  protection  against  fire,  would 
further  recommend  that  the  Finance  Committee  be  authorized 
and  empowered  to  direct  such  changes  therein  as  may  seem 
expedient. 

Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  Chairman,  Leonard  C.  Midgley, 
Myron  F.  Converse,  Finance  Committee. 

Arthur  J.  Marble,  made  a  motion  that  the  report  be  accepted. 

Voted.  It  was  voted  that  the  report  of  Committee  be 
accepted  and  its  recommendations  adopted.   Unanimous  vote. 

Judge  F.  H.  Chamberlain  ruled  that  the  same  Committee 
be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  changes  as  proposed.  This 
was  seconded  by  Charles  Greenwood  and  so  voted. 

January  13th.  1911,  Meeting  of  Committee  on  Buildings. 

A  motion  by  Benjamin  C.  Jaques,  that  the  contract  be 
given  E.  J.  Cross.  Seconded  by  Arthur  J.  Marble,  and  so 
voted. 

A  motion  by  Myron  F.  Converse  that  the  supervision 
of  the  work  be  given  B.C.  Jaques  which  was  seconded  and  so 
voted. 

It  was  also  voted  that  B.  C.  Jaques  look  up  the  sprinkling 
system. 

Also  voted  to  have  James  Stewart,  of  Stewart  Boiler  Works, 
look  up  the  boiler  situation  and  report  back  to  Committee. 
February  23,  1911,  Regular  Meeting  of  Trustees  called,  being 
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no  quorum,  the  call  was  dismissed  by  Arthur  J.  Marble  in  the 
absence  of  President  Breed. 

Memorandum  of  the  Winter  Meetings  of  1911. 

Attendance  of  Jan.  12   50 

"19   30 

"26   60 

Feb.  2   28 

"9   75 

"11   160 

"16   175 

"23   165 

Mar.  9   250 


Total  993 


The  Society  held  their  Annual  Reunion  Wednesday  evening, 
March  8,  1911.  About  350  were  present,  and  after  the  dinner 
listened  to  an  interesting  programme  of  speeches  and  music. 

President  Edward  W.  Breed  presided  as  toastmaster,  ex- 
tending a  hearty  welcome  to  all  present,  he  thought  the  Society 
had  a  good  deal  to  be  thankful  for,  and  while  it  had  had  a 
glorious  past,  he  believed  it  had  a  most  promising  future, 
saying  that  as  there  had  been  an  age  of  steam  and  electricity, 
so  there  is  now  coming  an  age  of  Horticulture.  He  mentioned 
what  the  State,  Nation,  and  Schools  also  Colleges  were  doing 
along  this  line. 

The  president  then  introduced  Mayor  James  Logan  who, 
after  extending  the  greetings  of  the  city,  gave  the  principal 
address  of  the  night. 

Charles  W.  Parker,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Boston,  and  their  Secretary  William  P.  Rich, 
both  gave  an  interesting  address. 

Speeches  followed  by  President  of  the  Worcester  Board  of 
Trade,  Charles  T.  Tatman,  S.  T.  Maynard,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers.  Also  speeches  from  R.  W. 
Bowen,  Rhode  Island,  Hon.  A.  P.  Rugg,  Rev.  William  Hutchins, 
the  Sweet  Pea  Specialist,  and  Joseph  K.  Greene. 
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Decorations  by  Albert  H.  Lange  and  Leonard  C.  Midgley. 

This  reunion  was  considered  one  of  the  best  the  Society  ever 
held.    Music  by  the  Verdi  Quartett. 

May  10,  1911.  Meeting  of  the  Trustees.  Called  to  order 
by  Charles  Greenwood  Vice-President..  Voted  to  adjourn,  as 
only  eight  members  were  present.   No  quorum. 

May  19,  1911.  About  twenty-five  members  of  the  Society 
attended  the  outing  to  Bayard  Thayer's,  Lancaster. 

An  excellent  show  of  Tulip  beds,  Lilacs  in  full  bloom,  and  a 
drive  around  the  estate  looking  over  the  very  interesting  trees 
of  all  descriptions. 

Lunch  was  served  on  the  veranda  by  Mr.  William  Anderson, 
gardner  for  Bayard  Thayer.    All  enjoyed  the  day. 

June  24, 1911.  The  Society's  visit  to  the  Elliott  and  H.  Ward 
Moore  Farm,  was  much  enjoyed  by  all  present.  Strawberries 
being  the  special  feature,  owing  to  a  very  dry  season  they  were 
not  up  to  standard.  The  Moores  are  certainly  among  the  first 
in  the  culture  of  the  strawberry  as  was  shown.  A  lunch  was 
served  by  the  Messrs  Moore. 

Trustees  Meeting 

Thirteen  members  present,  President  Breed  at  this  meeting 
presented  Geo.  McWilliam  two  Blake  Medals  for  seedling 
Orchids.    One  for  1910,  and  another  for  1911. 

These  seedlings  named  Cypripidium  McWilliami  Insigni, 
and  Calanthe  Whitmani. 

October  31,  1911.  Deceased  members  for  the  year  ending 
October  31,  1911. 

Ephraim  L.  Bennett, 
Chas.  A.  Chase, 
Adin  A.  Hixon, 
Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt, 
Chas.  H.  Morgan, 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Nelson, 
Herbert  A.  Jones, 
Henry  Putnam, 
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Stillman  H.  Record, 
Mrs.  Chas.  D.  Thayer, 
0.  B.  Wyman, 
Total  deaths,  Eleven 

New  members  for  the  year: 
Henry  H.  Browning, 
Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Midgley, 
Michael  H.  Kelley, 
Mrs.  Erick  Linell, 
John  J.  Allen, 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Breed, 
Miss  Clara  Frances, 
Mrs.  Louis  H.  Buckley, 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Buckey 
George  J.  Stowe, 
George  Burton  Stowe, 
George  F.  Brooks, 
Miss  Anna  M.  Moore, 

Total,  twenty-seven. 

Annual  Meeting,  November  1,  1911.  The  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society,  was  held  in 
Worcester,  Wednesday,  November  1,1911  at  10  o'clock,  Forty- 
three  members  present  and  President  Edward  W.  Breed  in 
the  Chair. 

The  report  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  and  the  Special 
Meeting  called  January  13,  at  10  A.  M.,  was  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

These  reports  were  voted  accepted. 

The  Librarian,  Miss  Lucy  Coulson;  Treasurer,  Burt  W. 
Greenwood;  Chairman  Finance  Committee,  Arthur  E.  Harts- 
horn, Dr.  George  E.  Francis,  Chairman  Library  Committee; 
Chairman  of  Winter  Meeting,  Arthur  J.  Marble;  Chairman  of 
Committee  on  Arrangements,  Herbert  R.  Kinney;  George 
McWilliam,  Judge  of  Flowers  Herbert  A.  Cook,  Judge  of  Fruit, 
Charles  Greenwood,  Judge  of  Vegetables;  Auditor,  H.  Ward 
Moore.  All  the  above  officers  and  judges  read  reports,  and  all 
voted  accepted.   See  report  in  detail. 


Ralph  M.  Forbes, 
George  B.  Mullikin, 
F.  Howard  Brown, 
Pliny  E.  Bassett, 
Alonzo  F.  Hoyle, 
Col.  T.  S.  Johnson, 
Fred  D.  Aldrich, 
Chas.  T.  Tatman, 
Ernest  Adshead, 
Harry  C.  Sheppard, 
Howard  E.  Sumner, 
George  H.  Foster, 
Chas.  Henry  Morgan. 
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David  L.  Fiske  made  a  motion  to  give  the  Finance  Committee 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  very  efficient  service  rendered  the  last 
year. 

This  was  seconded.    A  unanimous  vote. 
The  Society  then  proceeded  to  elect  its  officers  for  1911  and 
1912. 

The  officers  for  the  year,  were  re-elected  by  one  vote  being 
cast  for  each.  President,  Edward  W.  Breed,  Secretary,  Leonard 
C.  Midgley,  Librarian,  Miss  Lucy  Coulson,  Treasurer,  Burt 
W.  Greenwood. 

One  vote  was  also  cast  for  Arthur  E.  Hartshorn  for  Finance 
Committee  to  succeed  himself  for  three  years. 

Arthur  E.  Hartshorn  Chairman,  Leonard  C.  Midgley, 
Myron  F.  Converse,  Finance  Committee. 

The  president  selected  Walter  D.  Ross,  Arthur  J.  Marble, 
David  L.  Fiske,  to  retire  and  bring  in  list  of  members  for 
Trustees. 

Trustees  as  Follows: 

Joseph  A.  Allen,  Auburn,  Mass. 

David  L.  Fiske,  Grafton, 

Henry  B.  Watts,  Leicester, 

Edgar  M.  Bruce,  Leominster, 

Henry  W.  Carter,  Millbury, 

Herbert  A.  Cook,  Shrewsbury, 

Mrs.  J.  Frank  Record,  West  Boylston, 

William  McAllister,  Whitinsville, 

George  McWilliam,  Whitinsville. 

Frederick  H.  Chamberlain, Worcester, 

Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson,  " 

Edward  L.  Davis,  " 

James  E.  Draper,  " 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  " 

Simon  E.  Fisher, 

Mrs.  Percy  G.  Forbes, 

George  E.  Francis,  M.  D., 

Joseph  K.  Greene,  " 

Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
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Louis  J.  Kendall,  Worcester 
Frank  J.  Kinney,  " 
H.  Ward  Moore, 
Burton  W.  Potter, 
Alden  Rice, 
Myron  F.  Converse, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 
George  Calvin  Rice,  " 
Chas.  W.  Wood, 
Allyne  W.  Hixon, 
Allyne  W.  Hixon,  Myron  F.  Converse,  Albert  H.  Lange, 
new  trustees. 

The  same  Vice-Presidents  re-elected.  Joseph  K.  Greene 
made  a  motion  that  the  salaries  for  the  officers  be  referred  to 
the  Trustees  (it  so  voted). 

Joseph  K.  Greene  made  a  motion  the  appropriation  be 
same  as  last  year.    So  voted. 

Mr.  Adshed  made  a  motion  that  the  certificate  for  members 
be  more  elaborate,  the  same  to  have  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary's name  affixed. 

Also  to  have  the  seal  of  Society  added. 

It  was  voted  referred  to  the  Committee  on  publications. 

The  question  was  brought  up  about  having  the  By-laws 
changed  so  as  the  Finance  Committee  would  be  Trustees. 
This  is  to  be  brought  up  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  held  in 
1912  for  its  adoption. 

Reports  of  the  shows  during  last  year  will  be  found  in  Secre- 
tary's book  printed  for  this  purpose. 

LEONARD  C.  MIDGLEY,  Secretary. 


LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT 


To  the  Members  of  the 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society: 

As  Librarian  of  the  Society  for  the  years  1910-1911,  I 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report. 

The  most  important  work  which  has  been  carried  out  during 
the  year,  has  been  the  rearrangement  of  the  books  on  the 
shelves,  according  to  their  subjects. 

Many  bulletins  have  been  received  from  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations,  etc.,  and  filed  in  their  proper  places. 

The  number  of  books  taken  out  of  the  Library  is  82,  but 
this  of  course  does  not  include  the  books  and  periodicals  con- 
sulted from  time  to  time  by  the  members. 

The  Library  Committee  has  added  several  new  books  for 
the  year  1911,  which  have  helped  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
readers  of  our  Society. 

Some  of  the  principal  works  which  have  been  bound  are, 
the  English  Garden,  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  American  Homes 
and  Gardens,  and  the  Transactions  of  The  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Library  Committee  for  the  very  valuable 
assistance  rendered  me  as  Librarian. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  during  the  year  just  closed, 
by  purchase  or  by  gift,  will  be  found  in  the  list  herewith  given. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations.    Circular  105,  106. 

Bureau  of  Entomology.    Circular  134. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.   Circular  170. 

Forest  Service.    Circular  176. 
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Farmers'  Bulletin,  440,  442,  447,  453. 
Monthly  Bulletins  of  The  Library. 
Vol.  1.  Numbers  9,  10,  11,  12. 
Vol.  11.  Numbers  1  to  8  inclusive. 

Monthly  Lists  of  Publications,  November  to  September 
inclusive. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Bulletins 
137,  138. 
Massachusetts  Crop  Report. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Orcharding  Bulletin,  Number 

2,  1909. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Bulletin  No. 

3,  Vol.  1,  1911. 

Maine  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Bulletin  393, 
396,  397,  401  and  410. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Vol.  7, 
No.  3,  1911. 

New  York  Agricultural  Station.  Bulletins,  326,  327,  329, 
330,  331,  332  of  1910,  333  to  339  inclusive,  of  1911. 

Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experimental  Station  of 
The  College  Bulletin,  295. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Bulletins 
102,  104,  105,  106. 

Maryland  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Bulletins 
148  to  153  inclusive. 

23rd  Annual  Report. 

West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Bulletins, 
129,  130,  131,  132. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Bulletins, 
210  to  220  inclusive. 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Circulars,  105  to  112 
inclusive,  Bulletins,  216  to  226  inclusive. 

29th  Annual  Report  1909-1910. 

Michigan  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Bulletins  261, 
262,  263,  264.    Circular  Numbers  11,  12. 

Iowa  Agricultural  Experimental  Station  Bulletin  119,  120, 
122,  Press  Bulletin  25. 
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South  Dakota  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Bulletins 
123,  124,  125,  126. 

Nebraska  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Bulletins  115 
to  122  inclusive.  Press  Bulletin  134. 

University  of  Nebraska  23rd  Annual  Report. 

Perdue  University  Agricultural  Experimental  Station. 

Indiana,  Bulletins  135,  149,  152.    Circular  27. 

Long  Island  Agronomist.  Numbers  4  to  12  inclusive,  Vol. 
V,  Number  1,  2,  3. 

Proceedings  of  The  American  Pomological  Society,  Session 
of  1909-1910. 

The  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association,  1906-1910. 

Reports  of  the  12th  to  the  16th  Annual  Meetings. 

19th  and  20th  Annual  Report  of  The  Trustees  of  Public 
Reservation,  1909  and  1910. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  1,  1910. 

Report  of  The  State  Inspector  of  Apiaries  for  the  year  1910. 

Transactions  of  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Part 
II,  1910,  Part  I,  1911. 

Massachusetts.  Her  Agricultural  Resources,  Advantages 
and  Opportunities  with  a  list  of  Farms  for  Sale.  First  and 
Second  Editions  1910  and  1911. 

Mendel's  Principles  of  Heredity  by  W.  Bateson. 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  by  F.  A.  Waugh. 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden  by  Helena  Rutherford  Ely. 

Bush  Fruits  by  Fred  W.  Card. 

Plant  Breeding  by  Hugo  DeVries. 

Our  Insect  Friends  and  Enemies  by  John  B.  Smith. 

The  Business  Hen  by  Herbert  Collingwood. 

The  American  Apple  Orchard  by  F.  A.  Waugh. 

Fertilizers,  Onion  Raising,  Squashes,  How  to  Grow  Them, 
Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  and  Sugar  Beets,  Cabbages  and 
Cauliflower.    By  James  J.  H.  Gregory. 

Manual  of  Gardening  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 

Dry  Farming  by  John  A.  Widtsoe. 

How  to  Make  A  Fruit  Garden  by  S.  W.  Fletcher. 

Pansies,  Violas  and  Violets  by  William  Cuthbertson. 
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The  Sweet  Pea  Annual  1911,  by  Charles  H.  Curtis  and 
Horace  J.  Wright. 

French  Market  Gardening  by  John  Weathers. 
The  Book  of  Garden  Pests  by  R.  Hooper  Pearson. 
Daffodils  by  Reverend  J.  Jacob. 
Orchids  by  James  O'Brien. 

Carnations  by  T.  H.  Cook,  James  Douglas  and  J.  F.  McLeod. 

Rhododendrons  by  William  Watson. 

Pronunciation  of  Plant  Names. 

Weeds  of  The  Farm  and  Garden  by  L.  H.  Pammel. 

The  Practical  Flower  Garden  by  Helena  Rutherford  Ely. 

Curtis  Botanical  Magazine  Vols.  135  and  136. 

Worcester  City  Dictionary,  1911. 

Worcester  Weekly  Guide. 

Publications  and  Periodicals 

The  Garden  Magazine. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens. 

Country  Life  in  America. 

Suburban  Life. 

Rural  New  Yorker. 

Country  Gentleman. 

New  England  Homestead. 

Florist  Review. 

Florist  Exchange. 

American  Florist. 

Horticulture. 

Park  and  Cemetery. 

Gardening. 

New  England  Farmer. 

The  Farm  Journal. 

The  Worcester  Magazine. 

The  Fruitman  and  Gardener. 

The  Guide  to  Nature. 

Rhodora. 

The  National  Grange  Monthly. 
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Bird  Lore. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Orchid  Review. 

Meehans  Garden  Bulletin. 

English  Papers. 

Garden. 

Gardening. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Journal  of  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Report  of  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Part  I,  II. 

Book  of  Arrangements  for  1911. 

American  Catalogues. 
Andora  Nurseries. 
American  Forestry  Co. 
The  Bay  State  Nurseries. 
P.  J.  Berckman  Co 
J.  J.  Bell  Seed  Co. 
The  Barnes  Brothers  Nursery  Co. 
Broomhall's  Dahlia  Catalogue. 
Boddington's  Catalogue. 
Arthur  T.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  and  Co. 
Bobbink  and  Atkins. 
Cushman  Gladiolus  Co. 
Arthur  Cowee. 
The  Conrad  and  Jones  Co. 
Henry  A.  Dreer. 
Ellwanger  and  Barry. 
The  Elizabeth  Nursery  Co.* 
Elliott  Nursery. 
Ela's  Dahlia  Catalogue. 
L.  J.  Farmer. 

Fottler,  Fiske,  Rawson  Co. 
Farquhars. 

Fairview  Seed  Farms. 
J.  J.  H.  Gregory  and  Son. 
Edward  Gillett. 
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T.  S.  Hubbard  Co. 

Hathaway's  Dahlias. 

Henderson's. 

D.  Hill's  Nursery. 

The  Haven  Farm  Dahlias. 

George  S.  Josselyn  Catalogue. 

L.  L.  May  and  Co. 

The  McGregor  Bros.  Co. 

Mills  Seed  Co. 

H.  P.  Kelseys  Hardy  American  Plants. 

F.  W.  Kelsey  Nursery  Co. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co. 

Mills  Seed  House. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Nursery. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co. 

Manda's. 

Thomas  Meehan  and  Sons. 
Northrup  King  and  Co.'s 
Old  Colony  Nursery. 
F.  R.  Pierson  Co. 
Richard  Parkinson. 
Ross  Brothers  Co. 
Frederic  J.  Rea. 

William  H.  Richardson,  Dahlias. 

Royal  Palm  Nurseries. 

Stark  Brothers  Nursery. 

B.  Hammond  Tracy,  Gladioli. 

William  Toole  and  Sons,  Pansy  Culture. 

Thornburn's  Bulbs. 

Fred  L.  Tinkham. 

Charles  H.  Totty,  Chrysanthemums. 

William  F.  Turner  and  Co.,  Dahlias. 

W.  W.  Wilmore,  Dahlias. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Catalogue. 

A.  Vincent,  Jr.,  and  Sons  Co.,  Geranium. 

Vicks  Garden  and  Floral  Guide. 

The  Nursery  Exchange  of  New  England. 
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Wilfred  Wheeler,  Hardy  Fruit  Plants. 
George  S.  Woodruff,  Gladiolus. 
George  H.  Walker,  Dahlias. 
Wynd-Hurst  Dahlias. 

Weeber  and  Dorr,  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

Foreign  Catalogues 

Ernest  Benary. 
Cayeux  and  Le  Cherc. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 
Dobbie  and  Co. 
Dickson's  Nurseries. 
Eckford  Seed  Specialist. 
Haage  and  Schmidt. 
M.  Herb. 
Hobbies. 

E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son. 

Kelway's  Manual. 

V.  Lemoine  et  Fils. 

Henry  Mette,  Seed  Grower. 

H.  Den  Ouden. 

Pitcher  and  Manda. 

Paul  and  Sons. 

Ant,  Roozen  and  Sons. 

Julius  Roehrs  Co. 

The  Royal  Tottenham  Nurseries. 

Frederick  Roemer. 

Loupert  and  Notting. 

Jacs  Smith. 

J.  C.  Schmidt. 

Sutton  Sons. 

Louis  Van  Houtte  Pere. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Anthony  Water er. 

R  Wallace  and  Co. 

Gt.  Van  Waveren  and  Kriujff. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LUCY  M.  COULSON,  Librarian. 
Horticultural  Hall,  Oct.  31,  1911. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 


for  the  Financial  Year  Ending  Oct.  31,  1911. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  past  year,  your  Treasurer,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Finance  Committee  introduced  an  up-to-date 
system  of  accounts.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  an  inventory  of  all  the  property  of  the  Society 
was  taken,  and  these  values  were  entered  upon  the  books. 
Very  large  "apparent"  gains  over  the  previous  year  will  be 
noted  in  the  items  of  Real  Estate,  Library  Books,  and  Furnish- 
ings, but  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  only  apparent, 
for  they  were  in  existence  before,  though  they  did  not  appear 
upon  the  books. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  form  of  the  report  is  some" 
what  changed — the  results  only  of  the  year's  business  being 
given  and  the  detail  omitted,  since  it  appears  from  day  to  day 
in  the  books  of  the  Society.  The  following  statements  showing 
the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Society  on  the  31st  day  of 
October  are  therefore  respectfully  submitted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BURT  W.  GREENWOOD,  Treasurer. 
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Statement  of  Gains  and  Losses 


Gains 


Losses 


Inventory, 

Store  Rent,  $8,541.65 

Hall  Rent,  2,265.50 

Membership  Fees,  112.00 
Children's  Exhibitions 

(Unused  appropriation),  26.90 
Income  from  Perm.  Fds. 

(Dewey  and  Eames  Fds.),  52.37 


Premiums   of    1909  un- 
claimed and  returned, 


$108,000.00 


10,998.42 
.67 


$118,999.09 


Interest, 

Appropriations  (Out  of 

income), 
Premiums  of  1910  paid, 
Judges, 

Light,  Heat  and  Water, 

Insurance  and  Taxes, 

Maintenance  of  Real 
Estate, 

Winter  Meetings  (Excess 
of  appropriation), 

Publications  (Excess  of 
appropriation ), 

Janitor's  Expense, 

Office  Expense, 

Miscellaneous  Expense, 

Maintenance  of  Furnish- 
ings, 

Library  Expense, 


Net  Gain, 


$143.05 

5,200.00 
2,512.79 
170.00 
734.09 
1,248.69 

4,790.48 

5.48 

27.18 
96.92 
265.87 
537.38 

31.15 
19.05 


15,782.13 
103,216.96 

$118,999.09 


Statement  of  Resources  and  Liabilities 


Resources 


Liabilities 


Savings  Bank  Books. 
Fitchburg  Savings  Bank, 
Peoples  Saving's  Bank, 
Worcester  Five  Cents 

Savings  Bank, 
Worcester  Mechanics  Sav- 
ings Bank, 

Real  Estate, 
Furnishings, 
Library-books, 
Cash, 

F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co., 


$1,050.24 
1,104.06 


629.38 
1,665.97 


$4,449.65 
120,000.00 
5,787.88 
2,524.37 
10,122.20 
139.05 


Blake    Fund,  Principal 

Account, 
Blake      Fund,  Income 

Account, 
Dewey    Fund,  Principal 

Account, 
Dewey     Fund,  Income 

Account, 
Eames    Fund,  Principal 

Account, 
Eames     Fund,  Income 

Account, 
Hadwen  Fund,  Principal 

Account, 
Hadwen    Fund,  Income 

Account, 

Present  Worth, 
Premiums  Appropriated, 
Premiums  Awarded, 
Mortgage  Loan, 
Fall    Dinner    (cash  for 
tickets), 


$1,000.00 
50.24 
1,000.00 
665.97 
500.00 
129.38 
1,000.00 
104.06 


$143,023.15 


$4,449.65 
110,890.00 
465.00 
2,185.00 
25,000.00 

33.50 

$143,023.15 
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Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


Cash,  Balance  on  hand  Nov.  1,  1910: 
Savings  Banks,  $5,518.58 
Worcester  Trust  Co.,  2,154.46 


$7,673.04 


Income 

Store  Rent,  $8,541.65 

Hall  Rent,  2,265.50 

Interest,  310.28 
Membership  Fees, 

17  ®  $5.— $85. 
9  ®    3.—  27. 

  $112 

Less  Cr.  in  Printing  5  $107.00 
Premium    of    1909  un- 
claimed and  returned  .67 
Winter    Meetings  i290 

reunion  tickets  ®  75c)  217.50 
Permanent  Funds, 

Blake  Fund,  $75.00 

Dewey    "  24.37 

Eames  "  28.00  127.37 
Children's  Exhibitions 

(Refund  of  overpaid  bill)  .50 

Mortgage  Loan  25,000.00 
Fall     Dinner     (Sale  of 

tickets)  33.50 


$36,603,97 


$44,277.01 


Furnishings, 

Library-books, 

Interest  (on  mortgage  loan), 

Premiums  of  1910, 

Flowers, 

Fruit, 

Vegetables, 


$1,054.00 
878.00 
605.00 


Less  discount, 
Blake  Medals, 
Salaries, 

Light,  Heat  and  Water, 
Insurance  and  Taxes, 
Maintainance     of  Real 
Estate  (including  altera- 
tions), 

Additions  to  Real  Estate, 

Winter  Meetings, 
Publications  and  Periodi- 
cals, 

Less  debit  for  membership, 


$2,537.00 
24.21 


$4,790.48 
20,000.00 


$327.18 
5.00 


Children's  Exhibitions, 
Office  Expense, 
Janitors'  Expense, 
Miscellaneous  Expenses, 
Library  Expense, 
Maintenance  of  Furnish- 
ings, 
Judges, 


Cash  Balances  on  hand,  Oct.  31,  1911. 

Marlborough  Savings 
Bank, 

Clinton  Savings  Bank, 

Worcester  County  Insti- 
tution for  Savings, 

Worcester  Five  Cents 
Savings  Bank, 

Worcester  Mechanics 
Savings  Bank, 


$1,126.14 
1,181.91 


1,208.45 
1,082.42 


1,142.54 


Worcester  Trust  Co. 
Cash  in  hand, 


$5,741.46 
4,380.24 
.50 


$287.88 
24.37 
453.33 


$2,512.79 
75.00 
1,850.00 
873.14 
1,248.69 


24,790.48 
522.98 


322.18 
73.60 

265.87 
96.92 

537.38 
19.05 


31.15 
170.00 


$34,154.81 


$10,122.20 
$44,277.01 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITORS 


Worcester,  Nov.  1,  1911. 

We  the  undersigned  Auditors  of  the  Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  and  find  them  correct  and  the  balances 
properly  deposited  or  accounted  for. 

H.  WARD  MOORE, 
BENJ.  C.  JACQUES. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
FINANCE  COMMITTEE 


The  Committee  on  alterations  for  The  F.  W.  Woolworth 
Co.,  after  several  conferences  with  representatives  of  the 
Company  agreed  to  make  the  desired  alterations  for  an  increased 
annual  rental  of  $2,500  for  10  years  and  $4,500  for  the  next 
5  years,  giving  a  lease  for  that  period. 

The  price  for  the  work  including  necessary  changes  to  the 
elevators  and  for  heating  was  23,936.88;  other  expenses,  includ- 
ing architect,  engineers  and  supervising  bills  853.60,  making 
a  total  of  $24,790.48. 

The  necessary  funds  were  procured  by  placing  mortgage  for 
$25,000  at  4%. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  E.  HARTSHORN,  Chairman 
Finance  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGE- 
MENTS AND  EXHIBITIONS 


The  changes  in  the  numbers  of  our  committee  from  nineteen 
(19)  to  nine  (9),  while  it  may  be  easier  to  do  business,  we  are 
not  so  sure  to  get  the  sentiment  of  the  members  as  well  as 
formerly  and  for  that  reason  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
few  changes  that  seem  to  us  might  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  exhibitors. 

While  these  changes  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee they  are  in  a  way  quite  important. 

It  did  not  seem  desirable  this  season  to  make  any  decided 
changes,  and  while  there  has  been  some  doubt  expressed  by 
some  of  the  exhibitors  about  the  advantage  of  those  we  did 
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make,  we  trust  that  you  will  not  be  too  hasty  in  deciding  on 
their  merit. 

We  were  at  first  taken  to  task  for  the  numerous  mistakes  in 
the  premium  list.  While  they  were  just  mistakes,  the  list  has 
usually  been  so  well  printed  that  it  was  quite  noticeable. 

The  season  has  been  such  that  our  exhibitions  have  not  been 
as  large  as  they  usually  are  and  there  was  perhaps  more  trouble 
in  exhibits  not  coming  in  on  schedule  time,  but  I  think  no  dates 
were  changed  and  the  judges  were  advised  to  consider  the  un- 
favorable conditions. 

The  public  seemed  to  think  that  the  exhibitions  were  all  that 
could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  and  they  have 
been  well  attended. 

The  committee  has  not  been  troubled  by  protests  or  other 
unpleasant  differences  of  opinion  of  its  members  or  the  exhibi- 
tors. 

Under  General  Rules  for  all  Exhibitions,  Section  E — "No 
person  shall  take  more  than  one  premium  under  the  same 
number."  There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  whether 
a  person  may  make  more  than  one  entry,  and  we  have  had  a 
few  cases  this  year  when  the  Judge  was  obliged  to  change  his 
awards  after  the  cards  were  turned,  and  if  it  was  to  become  the 
rule  would  make  considerable  trouble.  It  would  seem  to  be 
desirable  to  change  it  to  read,  "No  person  shall  make  more 
than  one  entry  under  the  same  number." 

Under  Rules  and  Regulations,  the  last  section  of  No.  1 
reads,  "Between  2.15  and  3  o'clock  the  Hall  will  be  in  exclusive 
charge  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions, 
who  will  allow  no  one  else  to  be  present."  There  was  some  call 
to  have  this  rule  enforced  this  year  but  the  committee  was 
never  asked  to  vote  on  it.  This  was  at  one  time  in  force  and 
it  has  many  advantages  but  it  is  hard  on  those  exhibitors 
who  have  to  spend  all  the  time  until  2.15  getting  their  exhibits 
out  and  have  business  to  attend  after  the  exhibition  is  open 
and  there  are  others  that  find  time  to  run  in  between  2  and  3 
that  could  not  get  in  later,  so  I  trust  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
enforce  this  rule,  and  think  if  it  was  changed  to  read,  "Between 
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2.15  and  3  o'clock  the  Hall  will  be  in  exclusive  charge  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions,"  this  will  give 
them  a  chance  to  do  as  they  think  best  without  breaking  one 
of  our  rules. 

"Rule  2.  Competition  for  premiums  is  open  to  all  residents 
of  Worcester  County,  but  a  discount  of  one-third  of  the  amount 
will  be  made  from  awards  to  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Society." 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  time  had  come  to  cut  out  this 
discount.  I  suppose  it  amounts  to  orly  a  few  dollars  a  year. 
We  should  encourage  new  exhibitors  and  later  try  to  interest 
them  to  become  members. 

H.  R.  KINNEY,  Chairman. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  WINTER  MEETINGS 
REPORT 


Worcester,  Massachusetts,  November  1,  1911. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the 
Horticultural  Society. 

Gentlemen: 

Meetings  for  papers  and  discussion  were  held  by  your  Com- 
mittee during  the  winter  season,  1911,  beginning  January 
12,  1911,  with  President  Edward  W.  Breed  as  the  essayist 
and  closing  with  the  Mass.  Fruit  Growers  Convention  and  Gen. 
Charles  W.  Wood  as  one  speaker. 

The  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  due  to  Mrs.  Breed  on 
account  of  her  care  of  Ladies'  Day  and  to  Mrs.  Percy  G.  Forbes 
and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hildreth  for  the  fine  entertainment  provided 
for  Children's  Day.  The  total  attendance  very  nearly  one 
thousand;  the  largest  number  present  being  at  the  talk  of 
Rev.  Percy  Epler  which  was  260. 

At  the  annual  reunion  and  dinner,  President  Breed  presiding, 
we  had  a  record  attendance — using  the  entire  capacity  of  the 
enlarged  dining  hall.    The  thanks  of  the  committee  are  also 
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due  floor  director  Myron  A.  Converse  and  his  assistants  for 
services  well  rendered. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  J.  MARBLE, 

Chairman  of  Winter  Meetings. 


JUDGES'  REPORT 


Report  on  Flowers 
Owing  to  a  very  dry  season  Flowers  of  all  kinds  very  poor 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  season  when  they  commenced  to 
improve.    But  on  the  whole  the  showing  was  poor. 

GEORGE  McWILLIAM,  Judge. 

Report  of  the  Judge  on  Fruit 
The  judge  of  fruits  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural 
Society  respectfully  submits  his  first  annual  report  for  the  year 
1911. 

This  year  has  been  very  trying  for  fruit  culture  as  a  very 
cold  April  and  a  hot  May  caused  a  partial  failure  of  the  straw- 
berry crop,  and  the  drought  injured  raspberries  and  the  heat 
goosberries.  The  exhibitions  of  these  fruits  were  not  of  the 
best;  in  fact  not  as  good  as  in  former  years.  Peaches,  plums 
and  pears  were  about  the  same  as  they  have  been  in  previous 
years.  Cherries  were  extra  good  and  apples  were  as  good  as 
usual  and  of  better  color.  Grapes  were  two  weeks  earlier  than 
usual.   The  premiums  of  fruit  have  been  awarded  as  follows. 

Strawberries  32,  cherry  34,  raspberry  9,  currant  21,  goose- 
berry 1,  blackberry  14,  plums  51,  peach  42,  pears  113,  apples 
258,  grapes  51,  quinces  8,  extras  10,  making  a  total  of  644 
premiums  and  prizes  for  the  year  1911. 

HERBERT  A.  COOK. 

Report  of  Judge  of  Vegetables 
The  exhibition  of  vegetables  during  the  past  season  has  not 
been  up  to  the  usual  standard  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 
This  is  no  criticism  on  the  zeal  or  ability  of  the  growers,  but 
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owing  to  climatic  conditions  over  which  man  has  not  as  yet 
obtained  full  control.  There  have  been  individual  exhibits  of 
marked  excellence  but  as  a  rule  they  have  fallen  below  the 
average ;  this  has  been  due  mainly  to  the  extremely  dry  season 
though  other  conditions  have  contributed  to  the  result.  In 
one  case  a  heavy  shower  that  struck  a  small  section  did  even 
more  damage  than  the  drouth.  In  another  small  section  a 
hail  storm  did  much  damage,  while  in  many  of  the  small  gardens 
the  cut  worm  destroyed  all  the  earliest  crop. 

The  yield  of  nearly  all  crops  has  been  far  below  normal  and 
as  a  result  the  price  to  the  consumer  has  been  high  thus  adding 
to  the  "high  cost  of  living/'  a  condition  no  politician  can 
eliminate  regardless  of  pre-election  promises. 

Squashes  and  melons  did  unusually  well.  The  exhibition  of 
squashes  Sept.  28th  was  very  fine,  and  the  potatoes  were  very 
creditable  though  not  as  fine  as  in  some  seasons.  The  exhibit 
of  melons  Sept.  14th  was  the  best  ever  seen  in  this  hall.  The 
collections  of  vegetables  Sept.  21st  was  of  great  excellence, 
being  the  most  attractive  exhibition  of  the  season,  several  new 
exhibitors  competing  and  making  a  very  creditable  exhibit. 

Celery  has  suffered  more  perhaps  than  any  other  crop. 
Germination  was  very  poor,  and  the  weather  so  dry  and  hot 
at  the  time  of  transplanting  it  was  to  save  the  plants  and  get 
them  growing  and  after  that  was  accomplished  the  blight  struck 
a  great  many  fields  and  in  several  cases  in  this  vicinity  the  crop 
is  a  total  failure.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  the  seed 
of  some  varieties  is  very  scarce  and  is  held  at  almost  prohibitive 
prices.  With  peas  selling  from  ten  to  sixteen  dollars  per  bushel 
and  Golden  Celery  seed  from  fourteen  to  twenty  dollars  per 
lb.  the  prospect  is  not  very  bright  for  extensive  acreage  next 
season. 

The  season  of  1911  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  which  to  attain  satisfactory  results,  and  has  fur- 
nished ample  cause  for  study  as  to  the  best  methods  to  pursue 
to  overcome  adverse  natural  conditions. 

The  children's  exhibitions  attracted  the  usual  interest  and 
reflected  much  credit  on  the  youthful  gardeners. 

CHARLES  GREENWOOD,  Judge. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
OF  TO-DAY 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

As  it  is  near  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  it  seems  fitting 
that  I  should  bring  its  greetings  to  you,  so  I  wish  you  all  a 
happy  and  prosperous  New  Year  and  hope  that  this  society 
may  have  a  year  of  great  usefulness. 

I  shall  try  to  state  fully  this  afternoon  the  reasons  why  we 
are  in  a  position  to  be  helpful  to  others  and  the  possibilities 
that  are  ours.  To-day  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  We  hear  the  politicians  speakiug 
about  the  new  nationalism,  the  farmers  talking  about  the 
new  agriculture,  and  business  men  conversing  about  the  new 
commercial  era.  It  is  along  these  lines  I  think  we  are  justified 
in  taking  up  the  subject,  Horticultural  Opportunities  of  To- 
Day. 

In  speaking  of  these  opportunities  I  want  to  take  up  Horti- 
culture in  its  broadest  sense,  and  perhaps  trespass  in  the  fields 
of  Agriculture.  I  am  glad  we  live  to-day  in  the  good  new 
times,  I  am  glad  that  we  live  in  New  England,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  Worcester  County,  for,  I  think  the  opportuni- 
ties we  have  here  are  as  good  as  they  are  in  other  places,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  many  have  followed  Horace 
Greeley's  advice  to  go  west,  the  time  has  come  when  the  tide 
has  changed,  and  New  England  farms  are  being  bought  by  the 
people  of  the  Western  States. 

The  two  greatest  factors  that  mould  the  Horticultural 
world  to-day  are  the  scientific,  or  educational,  and  the  com- 
mercial, or  business.  Practical  farmers  and  book  farmers 
have  become  one.  Years  ago  we  considered  them  two  distinct 
persons.  To-day  they  are  one  and  the  same. 

In  the  matter  of  education  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  much 
more  practical  it  is  at  the  present  time  than  formerly,  and  how 
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we  are  beginning  at  the  very  start  of  life,  the  children  being 
taught  this  very  interesting  study  in  their  gardens. 

We  can  look  for  great  results  in  the  work  of  children's  gar- 
dens, of  which  Worcester  has  one  of  the  best  examples.  I  refer 
to  the  Garden  City  of  Worcester.  As  we  know  our  ex-secretary 
was  interested  in  this  work,  we  may  feel  perhaps  that  it  is  in 
some  way  connected  with  this  society.  I  think  the  fact  that 
these  children  become  owners  of  property,  even  of  only  a  few 
vegetables,  creates  in  them  a  respect  for  other  property  they 
do  not  own,  a  point  the  children  of  to-day  need  taught  to  them, 
and  to  my  mind  this  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  accomplishing 
this  work.  We  also  note  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
recommends  in  every  way  the  Agricultural  Schools  as  well  as 
the  Industrial  Schools. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  our  state 
college  at  Amherst,  it  has  made  a  great  advance  in  the  last 
decade;  having  classes  in  the  graduate  course  that  are  largely 
attended,  also  a  summer  school  which  is  attended  by  many 
teachers.  The  short  courses  are  carried  on  in  a  practical 
manner.  They  are  addressed  by  specialists  who  do  not  come 
to  them  from  a  literary  but  from  a  business  standpoint,  intend- 
ing to  show  them  the  business  and  practical  side  of  Horticul- 
ture. They  are  also  taking  up  Floriculture  so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  carry  it  on  successfully.  In  their  extension  work 
they  have  cars,  travelling  about  from  place  to  place  with  samples 
of  agricultural  products  that  demonstrate  what  can  be  accom- 
plished. Where  the  individual  cannot  come  to  the  college,  the 
college  is  thus  brought  to  the  individual,  "When  Mahomet 
would  not  go  to  the  mountain,  the  mountain  was  brought  to 
Mahomet." 

Then  there  is  an  experiment  station  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  state,  where  officials  are  willing  to  assist  in  any 
way  that  we  want,  regarding  the  analysis  of  soils  and  fertilizers. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  result  of  all  this  work  by  comparing 
the  scholars  of  twenty-five  years  ago  with  the  scholars  of 
to-day.  I  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  the  class  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  five  of  whom  I  intimately  know,  and  out  of  the 
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five,  only  one  turned  his  time  and  attention  to  the  products 
of  the  soil. 

There  are  six  hundred  and  ten  scholars  in  the  school  at 
Amherst  to-day,  ninty-one  per  cent,  having  signified  their 
intention  of  following  an  agricultural  vocation,  this  to  my  mind 
shows  the  success  of  that  institution.  Horticulture  is  receiving 
a  greater  impetus  because  of  the  fact  that  they  see  the  necessity 
of  preparing  for  the  work.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning  there  is 
need  of  a  practical  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  they  are 
acquiring  this  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems and  master  them  successfully. 

Professor  White,  of  the  Floricultural  department  at  Amherst 
says,  "We  are  receiving  calls  for  more  men  than  we  can  supply 
and  none  of  our  graduates  are  waiting  for  positions/'  Then 
we  have  the  forestry  schools  that  are  connected  with  the 
colleges  and  they  are  doing  a  great  work  in  preparing  young 
men  and  giving  them  knowledge  about  the  growing  of  young 
trees,  how  to  plant  them  and  also  how  to  treat  the  existing 
trees,  how  to  do  the  forest  work  constructively,  rather  than 
destructively. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  with  his  able 
corps  of  assistants  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  develop  the  wealth 
of  our  country,  and  also  our  insular  possessions.  In  regard  to 
fruits,  they  are  giving  them  careful  attention  that  they  may 
produce  the  maximum  output  of  the  highest  quality  with  the 
minimum  outlay.  They  are  also  endeavoring  to  improve  the 
cereals  so  that  we  may  have  larger  yields.  The  addition  of  a 
single  kernel  of  wheat  on  the  stock  does  not  amount  to  much, 
but  when  multiplied  by  millions  it  makes  a  vast  difference  in 
the  output  of  our  agricultural  resources,  we  see  at  once  the 
necessity  of  giving  careful  attention  to  our  agricultural  products. 

The  insect  pests  have  come  in  for  great  consideration.  That 
is  one  of  our  greatest  problems  of  the  present  time;  the  indif- 
ference which  many  show  to  these  pests  which  have  come  to 
us  from  other  lands  have  made  this  problem  a  very  hard  one 
for  us  to  meet,  and  while  they  are  by  no  means  under  control 
we  are  succeeding  very  favorably  in  holding  them  under  sub- 
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jection.  The  United  States  Government  has  done  much  in 
importing  various  parasites  for  these  insects  in  an  endeavor 
to  destroy  them. 

They  have  also  done  a  great  thing  that  is  worthy  of  commen- 
dation, having  cleaned  the  roadsides  for  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  feet  on  either  side,  covering  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles  (300)  in  length  in  sections  that  are  badly  infested  and 
have  made  progress  in  cleaning  the  trees  in  that  distance 
of  these  pests,  and  when  we  realize  that  they  are  scattered 
more  by  teams  along  the  lines  of  travel  than  by  any  other 
method,  we  can  at  once  see  the  wisdom  of  this  undertaking. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  while  we  have  been  the  recipients 
of  the  different  parasites  from  other  countries  there  has  also 
been  a  general  reciprocity,  and  they  have  been  in  turn  recipi- 
ents. We  have  sent  the  beetle  to  Spain  in  return  for  parasites 
of  scale  insects,  we  have  also  exchanged  exotic  parasites  with 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  forests  receive  great  attention  from  the  national  govern- 
ment not  only  are  they  endeavoring  to  increase  them,  but  also 
to  preserve  that  which  we  have.  To  my  mind  the  greatest  work 
they  are  doing  is  along  the  line  of  fire  protection,  for  fires  in 
our  national  forests  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  through 
the  efforts  of  rangers  to  check  them  before  they  gain  a  headway. 

Secretary  Wilson  of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  he  has  found  seven  hundred  (700)  types  of  soil  in  our 
country,  each  having  its  own  peculiarity,  and  the  department 
is  doing  a  great  deal  to  determine  the  crops  suitable  for  these 
different  kinds  of  soil. 

The  value  of  our  agricultural  products  for  the  past  years 
amounted  to  eight  billion  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  millions 
of  dollars.  This  goes  to  show  that  agriculture  is  the  backbone 
of  our  nation's  prosperity,  for  no  other  source  of  income  has 
any  more  influence,  than  that  which  comes  from  the  soil;  this 
we  cannot  be  robbed  of. 

The  press  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  work  of 
horticulture,  through  its  editorials.  Literature  is  creating 
an  interest  in  this  work,  for  a  greater  knowledge  to  start  with 
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will  simply  give  thought  and  inspiration  for  success.  At  our 
next  meeting  we  are  to  hear  from  the  chairman  of  our  library, 
on  the  importance  of  literature  in  the  horticultural  world. 

Now  turn  to  the  business  aspect  or  commercial  side.  It  is 
a  complex  undertaking  to  figure  out  the  cost  of  a  crop  of 
potatoes,  a  crop  of  apples,  or  a  crop  of  onions.  How  are  we  to 
ascertain  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  different  crops,  if  we  do  not 
know  what  they  cost  us?  I  recently  had  a  conference  with 
one  of  the  officials  of  a  local  carpet  mill,  asking  him  his  method 
of  getting  the  cost  of  their  products,  and  he  replied  that  they 
have  every  account  so  figured  that  they  can  tell  you  what  the 
cost  of  the  smallest  item  that  enters  into  each  yard  of  carpet  is. 
They  also  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  different  departments 
to  note  the  progress  that  is  being  made  and  whether  this  or 
that  material  which  enters  into  the  product  increases  or  de- 
creases the  cost  in  order  that  they  may  profit  there  by. 

This  method  is  done  in  the  different  departments  of  our 
state  work.  The  Mass.  Highway  Commission  knows  the  cost 
of  maintaining  every  foot  of  state  road,  the  care  of  each  tree 
in  the  different  towns  and  the  different  items  that  enter  into 
all  these  results.  And  now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  just  as 
necessary  for  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  know,  as  it  is  for 
the  corporations.  We  can  tell  specifically  whether  the  charges 
are  just  charges  or  not,  and  it  is  the  only  way  to  know  whether 
we  are  going  ahead  or  going  back. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  chances  for  acquiring  land  in 
our  New  England  states  is  far  better  than  in  the  west.  The 
western  land  value  is  increasing  and  our  New  England  land 
is  growing  less.  It  is  better  here  than  there,  for  the  great 
transportation  problems  are  solved,  together  with  the  fact  that 
our  products  are  as  good,  if  not  of  better  quality.  There  is  no 
logical  reason  why  New  England  land  should  not  pay.  It 
seems  that  we  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  leaks  than  the 
profits.  I  think  we  might  render  a  version  of,  "Take  care  of 
the  pennies  and  the  dollars  will  take  care  of  themselves,"  to, 
'Take  care  of  the  leaks,  and  the  profits  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves."  These  little  leaks  should  be  taken  care  of  in  our  line 
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of  work,  just  as  is  done  in  the  big  corporations,  for  I  think 
greater  success  will  be  accomplished  if  the  horticulturists  do 
their  work  on  a  more  business-like  basis. 

One  of  the  great  profits  which  the  western  people  have  that 
I  think  is  productive  of  great  profit,  is  the  getting  together  of 
the  producer  and  the  consumer  in  the  co-operative  plan. 
Take  the  Hood  River  section,  where  all  the  products  that  are 
sent  out  are  carefully  packed  by  persons  who  are  impartial 
and  when  they  are  ready  for  shipment  each  apple  or  orange  is 
of  uniform  size  in  the  same  box  and  all  are  of  the  same  quality 
so  that  when  the  purchaser  gets  them,  he  is  assured  of  uniform 
quality  and  size.  The  horticulturist  has  a  great  number  of 
varities  of  plants  to  select  from  in  addition  to  the  many  new 
varities  having  their  origin  in  this  country.  Explorers  like 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  sent  out  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  have 
brought  to  us  from  other  lands  hundreds  of  varieties  with  the 
expectation  that  they  will  prove  valuable  here. 

The  New  England  corn  show  at  Worcester  and  the  apple 
show  at  the  Worcester  East  Eair  at  Clinton  were  each  indicative 
of  the  splendid  results  that  can  be  accomplished  by  our  growers. 
Exhibitions  like  these  are  a  great  educator  and  show  marked 
progress  in  our  work. 

The  present  day  horticulturist  has  many  troubles  to  meet 
that  his  predecessors  did  not  have,  but  he  has  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  show  his  skill  and  a  corresponding  greater  field  for 
his  labors,  he  also  has  an  appreciative  purchasing  public  who 
demand  the  best  and  who  expect  to  pay  accordingly. 

In  conclusion,  to  be  practical  we  must  be  scientific,  to  be 
scientific  we  must  be  practical;  to  be  successful  we  must  be 
business-like.  We  must  have  faith  in  New  England,  faith  in 
Massachusetts,  faith  in  Worcester  County  and  think  not  of 
the  good  old  times,  but  think  of  the  good  new  times. 


President  E.  W.  Breed. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  THE  WEST 


By  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Secretary  Mass.  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  discussing  this  subject  I  want  to  give  my  impressions  of 
fruit  growing  in  the  Northwest — Washington  and  Oregon— 
to  discuss  our  eastern  fruit  somewhat  and,  if  time  permits,  to 
say  something  in  regard  to  the  New  England  Fruit  Show  and 
what  it  did  for  the  fruit  grower  in  New  England.  A  year  ago 
I  went  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  the  Worcester  Board  of 
Trade.  My  own  particular  mission  was  to  represent  the  State 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers' 
Institute  Workers,  at  Portland,  Oregon.  We  had  a  most 
pleasant  trip,  one  that  I  am  sure  all  those  who  took  it  will  long 
remember.  While  in  those  States  I  made  several  side  trips  to 
the  leading  fruit  growing  districts  and  a  somewhat  careful 
investigation  into  their  methods  of  culture,  packing  and  selling. 

The  first  stop  that  I  made  in  the  fruit  growing  region  was  at 
Wenatchee,  Washington.  This  district  is  a  great  advertiser, 
flooding  the  East  with  booklets,  maps,  and  colored  leaflets,  all 
setting  forth  the  praises  of  the  district  as  a  fruit  growing  center. 
On  leaving  the  train  the  first  thing  you  will  notice  will  be  a 
great  electric  apple  hung  across  the  street.  The  first  resident 
had  been  there  less  than  twelve  years,  but  they  had  churches, 
public  buildings,  business  blocks,  and  everything  that  goes 
to  make  up  a  thriving  young  city.  One  of  the  early  residents 
took  me  out  to  see  his  apple  orchard  of  ten  acres.  He  came  from 
St.  Louis  and  called  himself  an  Eastern  man,  and  I  suppose 
that  if  he  had  come  from  Colorado  he  would  have  been  a 
Southern  man.  He  had  a  very  fine  orchard  and  had  just  com- 
pleted one  of  his  numerous  sprayings.  I  asked  him  if  they 
had  any  insects  and  he  replied  in  the  negative.  He  said  that 
they  sprayed  the  trees  because  it  made  them  grow  better,  but 
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on  examining  some  suspicious  looking  leaves  I  found  a  codling 
moth  nestling  between  them.  They  may  not  have  as  many 
insects  as  we  have,  but  there  are  plenty  of  them  out  there 
nevertheless.  They  spray  three,  four  or  five  times  a  year  and 
are  very  careful  about  doing  it  thoroughly. 

This  orchard  was  in  irrigated  land  and  all  those  in  that 
section  were  irrigated  from  a  lake,  each  owner  buying  the  water 
that  they  need  from  the  reservoir  people  when  they  buy  the 
land.  They  irrigate  three  times  a  year,  saturating  the  soil 
throughly  and  then  cultivating  immediately,  and  continuing 
to  cultivate  at  frequent  intervals.  This  cultivation  is  to  retain 
the  moisture,  by  forming  a  soil  mulch,  and  they  call  it  "horse- 
leg"  irrigation. 

Their  trees  are  headed  at  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground  and  a  short  ladder  will  reach  the  tops  of  them.  This 
makes  it  much  easier,  both  for  spraying  and  for  gathering  the 
fruit.  This  orchard,  I  was  informed,  was  worth  three  thousand 
dollars  an  acre,  or  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  owner  claimed 
that  he  would  not  sell  at  that  price. 

From  Portland  I  went  out  to  the  famous  Hood  River  district, 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  city.  We  went  through  the 
apple  growing  district  in  an  automobile,  and  looked  over 
several  orchards  carefully.  Everywhere  we  went  a  cloud  of 
dust  followed  the  auto  and  any  one  behind  us  must  have  found 
difficulty  in  seeing  his  way  for  a  few  moments.  The  leaves  on 
the  trees  were  loaded  with  dust  which  looked  like  rust,  and 
the  fruit  was  so  covered  with  it,  that  you  could  not  tell  the 
color  of  an  apple  until  you  rubbed  the  dust  off. 

We  called  at  the  first  orchard  in  the  Hood  River  Valley, 
which  was  set  out  by  a  Mr.  Shepherd,  and  from  which  he  has 
made  a  comfortable  fortune.  Why  is  it  that  these  men  make 
such  a  success?  In  the  first  place  they  are  bright  Eastern  men 
and  New  England  men,  and  they  had  the  advantage  of  being 
on  the  ground  first  and  skimming  the  cream  off  the  opportunity. 
They  bought  the  land  cheaply,  for  five,  ten  and  fifteen  dollars 
per  acre,  set  out  their  trees,  irrigated  them  and  gave  them  every 
care,  knowing  that  they  must  produce  first-class  fruit  if  they 
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were  to  sell  it  in  the  eastern  market.  Even  then  they  did  not 
make  much  in  the  beginning,  when  every  man  was  picking, 
packing  and  selling  his  own  little  crop.  They  saw  that  if  they 
were  to  succeed  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  they  met  with  in 
the  way  of  distance  from  market  and  heavy  freight  rates  they 
must  do  so  by  co-operation,  and  they  formed  an  association, 
the  Hood  River  Association,  that  now  has  80  per  cent,  of  the 
apple  growers  belonging  to  it.  They  built  a  packing  house  that 
cost  them  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  sent  their  apples  there 
to  be  packed  by  an  expert,  who  did  not  know  one  man  from 
another,  nor  whose  apples  he  was  packing  at  any  particular 
time.  They  are  packed  in  boxes,  the  same  number  of  apples 
of  the  same  size  in  each  box.  They  are  graded  from  eighty-four 
to  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  apples  to  the  box.  When  the 
association  first  took  up  the  matter  of  packing,  the  apples  did 
not  run  even  and  many  of  those  brought  in  were  not  good.  The 
expert,  disinterested  packer  soon  regulated  that,  for  the  growers 
found  that  it  was  no  use  to  bring  inferior  fruit  to  the  packing 
house,  it  was  graded  down  so  that  it  might  as  well  be  left  at 
home.  They  sell  their  best  apples  and  claim  that  they  have 
very  few  poor  ones,  but  I  found  that  they  had  a  canning  factory 
and  that  it  was  possible  to  buy  Hood  River  cider,  so  I  concluded 
that  there  must  be  some  fruit  that  was  not  first  class.  They 
adopt  the  wise  course  and  utilize  it  in  these  ways  on  the  ground, 
instead  of  sending  it  east  to  break  the  market  for  their  best 
fruit  and  cause  the  buyers  to  lose  confidence  in  it. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  apple  raising  in  the  Northwest  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  were  first  on  the  ground  have 
made  and  are  making  money,  but  there  is  another  side  to  life 
in  that  country.  You  are  away  from  neighbors,  the  houses  are 
rude  and  not  very  expensive,  life  there  is  very  different  from 
life  in  our  New  England  communities.  I  met  a  man  who  had 
just  sold  his  orchard,  ten  years  old,  for  eleven  thousand  dollars, 
and  he  said  that  he  had  a  pretty  good  house  on  it,  it  cost  him 
four  hundred  dollars  to  build.  That  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  their  buildings  are,  although  lumber  is  of  course  much 
cheaper  that  it  is  with  us.   Raw  land  in  the  apple  section  now 
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costs  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an 
acre,  so  that  you  see  that  it  takes  more  capital  to  make  a  start 
there  than  it  did  originally.  Another  thing  against  trying  to 
start  in  apple  growing  in  that  country  at  this  time  is  that  it  is 
a  grave  question  if  their  market  will  be  as  good  as  it  is  now  when 
your  orchard  comes  into  bearing.  Eastern  fruit,  particularly 
New  England  fruit,  is  rather  taking  the  lead  away  from  them 
in  the  matter  of  price.  This  winter  these  Western  apples  have 
grown  rather  slowly  in  our  eastern  markets ,  at  prices  not  giving 
too  great  a  margin  for  profit,  while  the  dealers  could  not  get 
enough  No.  1  New  England  Baldwins,  at  from  $5  to  $6.50  a 
barrel. 

Right  here  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Worcester  County  we 
have  as  fine  opportunities  in  orcharding  as  these  western  people 
have.  Probably  our  land  is  not  in  itself  as  valuable  as  theirs, 
for  that  is  a  new  country,  and  they  have  a  deep  soil,  still  rich 
in  vegetable  matter,  but  certainly  at  the  prices  which  land 
can  be  bought  here  we  can  equal  them  or  more,  even  if  we  are 
obliged  to  apply  more  fertilizer  than  are  they.  The  market  is 
right  here  at  our  door,  without  the  thousands  of  miles  of  freight 
haul  and  as  I  have  just  pointed  out  our  New  England  apples 
are  the  ones  that  are  now  being  the  most  sought  for.  The 
dealers  formerly  cried  down  New  England  fruit  and  recom- 
mended western  apples,  but  the  public  is  too  well  posted  in 
regard  to  comparative  quality  for  them  to  do  that  now,  and 
to-day  it  is  the  first  class  New  England  fruit  that  they  are 
pushing  and  finding  the  best  profit  in  handling.  Here  in  Wor- 
cester County  we  have  a  great  apple  growing  country,  Worces- 
ter and  Franklin  counties  being  the  leading  counties  for  apple 
raising  in  Massachusetts.  Then  this  is  a  good  country  to  live 
in,  we  are  near  schools,  churches,  markets,  trolleys  and  good 
roads,  and  our  social  conditions  are  better  and  life  is  pleasanter 
in  every  way  than  in  the  Northwest. 

Here  and  there  all  over  the  State  could  be  found  those  who 
were  handling  their  apple  crop  on  scientific  lines,  and  who  were 
reaping  the  just  reward  of  their  industry  and  intelligence.  On 
the  other  hand  the  greater  part  of  the  apples  produced  in  Massa- 
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chusetts  were  still  handled  aloig  the  old  lines,  with  the  result 
that  the  great  bulk  of  our  apples  were  put  upon  the  market  in 
a  condition  to  absolutely  repel  purchasers — undersized,  of 
poor  color  and  shape,  worm  eaten,  bruised  and  otherwise  inferior. 

With  this  condition  the  apple  growers  of  Oregon  and  Colorado 
had  an  easy  task  in  gathering  the  cream  of  the  New  England 
trade  and  in  driving  even  our  best  producers  to  accept  low 
prices  for  their  goods. 

To  the  gentlemen  who  organized  the  New  England  Fruit 
Show  this  situation  was  most  distasteful.  They  felt  that  such 
an  exposition  would  be  of  immense  value  in  bringing  really 
good  home  grown  fruit  to  the  attention  of  the  consuming  public. 
Those  who  attended  that  Show  last  October  certainly  went 
away  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  West  had  nothing  that 
could  compare  with  what  was  shown  in  the  halls  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Horticultural  Society.  The  first  prize  barrel  of  Bald- 
wins exhibited  at  the  Show  were  sold  to  a  Boston  dealer  for 
six  dollars.  He  in  turn  sold  them  to  a  Boston  consumer  for 
ten  dollars,  and  the  purchaser  has  been  to  him  this  fall  asking 
for  another  barrel  of  the  same  quality  at  the  same  price.  This 
instance  shows  the  effect  of  the  Fruit  Show  on  one  man  who 
attended  it.  It  made  him  a  firm  admirer  of  New  England 
grown  fruit  and  willing  to  pay  any  price  to  secure  the  best  in 
the  market.  That  it  had  a  similar  effect  on  the  great  consuming 
public  is  without  question.  The  prices  paid  for  apples  in  our 
Massachusetts  orchards  this  year  show  that  New  England 
fruit  is  at  last  coming  into  its  own  with  New  England  consumers, 
and  a  large  part  of  this  change  of  sentiment  may  properly  be 
credited  to  the  New  England  Fruit  Show  and  what  the  public 
learned  there. 

The  second  great  effect  of  the  Show  on  Massachusetts  was  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  crop  as  a  whole.  The  farmers  and 
others  owning  orchards  who  attended  that  exhibition  had  a 
splendid  demonstration  of  what  intelligent  care  would  do  in 
improving  and  developing  the  apple  crop.  The  great  banks  of 
splendid  fruit,  the  barrels  and  boxes  shown  for  prizes,  the 
individual  plates  of  carefully  selected  specimens,  all  had  their 
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effect,  but  the  object  lessons  of  the  effect  of  fertilizing  and 
spraying,  shown  by  sample  exhibits  from  treated  and  untreated 
trees,  must  have  been  even  more  striking.  Then  there  was 
about  the  exhibitors  and  the  apple  men  present,  the  up-to-date 
apple  men,  an  air  of  prosperity  that  was  itself  a  testimonial  to 
the  business,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  prices  received  and 
offered  for  the  best  of  the  fruit  had  its  additional  effect  upon 
those  who  came  to  learn  and  sent  them  away  to  practice. 
As  a  result  there  have  been  more  farmers  who  have  pruned  and 
sprayed  their  apple  trees  this  year  than  ever  before.  In  our 
crop  report  for  September  we  said  "More  spraying  has  been 
done  this  year  than  ever  before,  with  the  result  that  the  crop  is 
generally  more  valuable,  as  a  whole,  than  many  of  the  larger 
crops  secured  in  previous  years.' '  This  conclusion  has  been 
fully  sustained  by  the  reports  which  have  come  to  me  since  it 
was  written,  and  by  what  I  have  seen  in  my  visits  to  the  apple 
producing  sections  of  the  State. 

This  interest  in  spraying  and  in  the  general  care  of  apple 
trees  has  been  well  repaid,  sufficiently  so  that  those  who  have 
followed  the  practice  this  year  will  do  even  more  spraying 
another  year,  and  their  neighbors  will  have  seen  what  it  means 
and  will  also  take  it  up.  That  this  means  great  things  for  the 
apple  crop  of  Massachusetts  admits  of  no  doubt. 

A  few  concrete  examples  of  what  care  and  spraying  have  done 
will  not  be  amiss.  In  October  I  visited  the  farms  of  a  Boston 
man,  located  in  the  town  of  Hopkinton.  These  farms  showed 
every  evidence  of  neglect  prior  to  their  purchase  by  their 
present  owner,  but  on  them  were  several  hundred  apple  trees 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  old.  These  had  been  neglected  and 
had  never  borne  a  creditable  crop  of  fruit.  Taking  them  in 
hand,  he  procured  expert  advice  and  assistance,  and  began 
a  course  of  fertilizing,  pruning  and  spraying,  which  resulted 
this  year  in  a  crop  of  splendid  fruit.  Part  of  the  crop  has  been 
marketed  and  it  is  estimated  that  he  will  secure  at  least  1,000 
bushels.  Prices  so  far  received  have  averaged  approximately 
four  dollars  per  barrel,  and  with  equal  prices  for  the  crop  re- 
maining unsold  he  will  take  in  a  gross  amount  which  cannot  be 
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far  below  the  original  cost  of  the  property  in  question.  Young 
orchards  are  in  the  process  of  being  set  out  and  it  is  his  evident 
intention  to  make  apple  growing  the  principal  feature  of  his 
venture  into  agriculture. 

I  am  informed  that  a  farmer  in  South  Amherst  secured 
twenty  barrels  of  apples  from  two  Mackintosh  Red  trees, 
twenty  years  old,  which  he  sold  at  four  dollars  per  barrel. 
If  he  had  an  acre  of  such  trees,  fifty  trees  to  the  acre,  his  gross 
income  from  it  would  have  been  $2,000  or  ten  per  cent,  of 
$20,000,  which,  according  to  the  Oregon  method  of  selling, 
would  have  warranted  his  asking  that  sum  for  the  acre.  In 
the  language  of  the  late  lamented  Colonel  Sellers,  ' 'There's 
millions  in  it." 

One  interesting  effect  of  the  New  England  Fruit  Show  was 
that  it  inspired  the  article  which  most  of  you  have  seen  in  the 
October  magazine  number  of  the  Outlook,  on  "Golden  New 
England."  The  author  tells  me  that  he  was  first  awakened  to 
the  possibilities  of  New  England  agriculture  by  a  visit  to  the 
Show,  and  that  this  article,  with  its  special  emphasis  upon 
apple  growing,  was  a  direct  result  of  that  visit.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  he  has  not  overstated  his  case  and  that  we  shall 
see  many  inquiries  and  purchases  of  New  England  farm  prop- 
erty, in  fact  a  genuine  boom  in  such  property  in  the  next  few 
years. 

A  development  of  the  apple  business  in  the  last  few  years 
worthy  of  note  is  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  business  and  pro- 
fessional men.  The  example  previously  referred  to  is  of  one 
such.  In  addition  Governor  Eben  S.  Draper  and  Col.  John  E. 
Thayer,  of  Lancaster,  have  both  been  attracted  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  apple  growing  in  Massachusetts  and  have  gone  into 
the  business  extensively  and  scientifically,  both  with  old  and 
young  orchards,  practising  the  most  approved  methods  and 
producing  fruit  of  the  very  first  quality. 

What  does  this  awakening  mean?  It  means  that  at  last 
New  England  is  coming  into  her  own,  that  the  day  of  ruinous 
competition  with  the  western  fruit  is  passing,  that  within  the 
next  generation  we  are  to  have  the  Western  growers  fighting, 
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not  to  monopolize  the  cream  of  our  local  markets,  but  to  hold 
their  own  in  the  markets  of  the  middle  West.  We  have  every 
advantage  of  location,  cheap  lands  and  nearby  markets,  and  in 
addition,  we  have  the  great  determining  factor  of  superior 
flavor  and  quality.  For  the  past  few  years  I  have  had  as  a 
neighbor  a  gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  whom  I  have  supplied 
with  apples.  My  fruit  has  never  been  anything  except  good 
farm-grown  New  England  fruit.  This  year  he  has  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  but  he  has  ordered  his  winter's  supply  of  apples, 
without  stipulation  as  to  price,  being  willing  to  pay  the  top 
market  price  plus  the  freight  charges  to  Philadelphia,  rather 
than  to  depend  upon  the  local  fruit.  He  has  tasted  the  New 
England  apple,  he  knows  that  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  having  the  means  to  gratify  his  tastes  he 
will  have  no  other,  without  regard  to  expense.  There  are  thou- 
sands like  him  throughout  these  United  States,  if  we  can  but 
reach  them  and  show  them  what  we  have  in  quality  and  flavor. 
I  am  told  by  a  Boston  dealer  that  he  yearly  ships  New  England 
Baldwins  to  California  to  a  customer  who  will  be  satisfied  with 
no  other  apple.  These  being  the  undisputed  facts  who  shall 
say  that  we  are  not  to  possess  the  markets  of  the  world  if  we 
will  but  live  up  to  our  opportunities,  raise  good  fruit,  spray, 
prune  and  cultivate,  pack  it  attractively  and  market  it  with 
skill  and  intelligence. 


USING  ONE'S  EYES 


Mr.  President,  Members  of  this  Association: 

It  is  certainly  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this  after- 
noon in  spite  of  the  weather.  I  am  going  to  take  as  my  subject, 
"Using  One's  Eyes."  As  I  look  at  this  audience  and  think  of 
my  subject,  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  Colonel  Clipsham's 
calendar. 

You  remember  this  society  man,  who  was  much  in  demand  to 
speak  on  various  occasions,  and  one  day  his  little  niece  Gertrude 
happened  into  his  study  and  began  to  play.  In  the  course  of 
her  play  she  went  to  his  desk  and  on  that  desk  there  was  a 
calendar.  There  were  two  columns,  one  for  the  day  of  the 
week,  and  the  other  for  the  day  of  the  month,  and  under  the 
day  of  the  week  column,  a  space  where  one  might  record  his 
engagements.  During  her  play  she  turned  the  screw  of  the  day 
of  the  week  scroll,  and  as  a  result  his  engagements  were  mixed 
for  the  coming  seven  days. 

Thus  he  went  to  speak  to  the  carriage  builders  association, 
and  thought  he  was  addressing  the  Chautauquan  literary 
circle.  He  praised  his  audience  on  account  of  their  interest  in 
books,  but  did  not  say  anything  about  varnish  nor  about  the 
hub  of  the  universe,  nor  did  he  once  mention  Dr.  Holmes's 
One-Hoss  Shay,  which  had  been  worked  to  death  at  their 
celebrations.  The  result  was,  they  received  him  with  great 
applause. 

The  next  night  he  went  to  speak  to  the  local  Grand  Army 
Post.  He  had  nothing  to  say  about  Molly  Stark,  nor  about  the 
Bird  of  Freedom,  for  he  imagined  that  he  was  talking  to  the 
graduates  of  the  Western  Reserve  College,  and  complimented 
them  on  their  broad  scholarship  and  intellectual  ideals.  The 
Grand  Army  was  very  glad  to  greet  him,  and  received  him 
with  much  enthusiasm. 
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The  next  night  he  strolled  into  a  political  meeting,  a  caucus 
of  the  party  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  and  denounced  the 
rogues  and  rascals  face  to  face.  And  when  the  members  of 
his  party  read  his  speech,  in  the  next  morning's  paper,  they 
nominated  him  for  Governor  of  the  State.  And  he  was  elected 
Chief  Executive  of  that  Commonwealth. 

Well,  I  do  not  come  to  you,  with  my  present  theme,  because 
of  any  blunder  on  my  own  part.  Intentionally,  I  choose  a 
topic  of  general  interest.  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Using  One's  Eyes".  Isaiah,  in  one  of  his  most  interest- 
ing passages,  says,  "There  are  people  who  are  asleep,  not  from 
the  slumber  that  comes  from  wine,  but  from  the  sleep  that 
comes  from  indolence." 

I 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  say,  this  afternoon,  is  that  we  are 
most  of  us  exceedingly  blind.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  there 
is  anything  that  we  consult  more  frequently,  morning,  noon  and 
night,  than  we  do  our  watch?  Yet  if  I  should  ask  this  company 
to  draw  a  diagram  of  that  watch  on  paper,  with  the  numerals 
correctly  represented,  I  am  very  sure  that  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  people  gathered  here  would  get  one  hundred  per  cent, 
in  such  an  examination. 

I  have  tried  this  experiment  on  a  great  many  persons  and 
have  only  found  one  individual  who  could  do  it  correctly. 
Most  people  will  tell  you  that  for  four  o'clock  there  are  the 
Roman  numerals  IV,  but  if  you  will  look  at  your  watch,  you 
will  find  that  there  are  four  straight  lines  instead.  They  will 
tell  you  that  six  o'clock  is  represented  by  VI,  whereas  a  single 
dot  is  printed  underneath  the  second  hand. 

I  know  of  a  man  living  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  city  of 
Worcester,  and  in  order  to  increase  his  power  of  vision,  he  has 
made  it  a  practice  for  several  years,  as  he  came  up  Main  street, 
to  notice  the  various  business  signs  along  his  route,  and  now 
at  the  present  time  he  can  tell  nearly  every  man  engaged  in 
trade  on  this  thoroughfare. 

A  young  man  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  came  to  Wor- 
cester as  a  stranger  and  partly  because  he  was  homesick,  and 
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in  part  for  the  reason  that  he  desired  to  increase  his  powers  of 
observation,  this  young  man  made  it  a  matter  of  daily  practice 
to  try  and  remember  as  many  faces  as  possible  of  the  people 
he  passed  on  the  street  going  to  and  fro  from  his  work.  And 
from  experiments  lasting  two  weeks,  he  has  been  able  to  place 
fifty-four  different  individuals  in  mind.  I  wonder  if  many  of 
us,  in  this  assembly,  could  pass  such  an  examination  as  that 
with  good  results? 

If  after  this  meeting  we  were  to  go  to  Barnard  and  Sumner's, 
or  if  we  should  go  to  the  Boston  Store  or  to  some  other  place 
of  business,  it  is  quite  likely  that  to-morrow  one  of  our  best 
friends  would  say  that  he  saw  us  with  this  or  that  person  and 
that  we  were  looking  directly  into  his  eyes  and  yet  we  saw  him 
not. 

You  have  heard,  perhaps,  of  the  game  sometimes  played  by 
children  in  front  of  a  store?  They  will  stand  looking  into  a 
window  and  some  older  person  will  say  to  them,  "Look  into 
this  window  for  five  or  ten  seconds  and  then  write  down  the 
different  objects  you  have  seen.  Only  one  or  two  will  give  a 
fairly  accurate  account  of  the  things  on  display. 

You  have  heard  no  doubt  of  the  Hindu  father  who  said  to 
his  boy,  "Go  and  pick  a  fruit  from  yonder  tree  and  bring  it 
here."  He  then  said,  *  'Take  a  knife  and  cut  the  fruit  in  two  and 
tell  me  what  you  see."  The  boy  answered,  "I  see  a  number  of 
small  seeds."  Then  the  father  replied,  "I  want  you  to  cut  one 
of  the  seeds  in  half  and  tell  me  what  you  see."  The  boy 
answered,  "I  see  nothing."  The  father  said,  "Where  you  see 
nothing,  there  is  a  great  tree."  I  have  been  trying  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  we  are,  many  of  us,  extremely  blind. 

II 

And  in  the  next,  and  second  place,  let  me  say  that  it  is  the 
people  who  use  their  eyes  who  accomplish  most. 

I  wonder  if  you  know  how  khaki  was  invented  and  how  it 
came  about  that  soldiers  in  England  and  America,  and  travellers 
throughout  the  world,  are  wearing  khaki  uniforms,  instead  of 
uniforms  made  of  some  other  material?    Well,  several  years 
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ago  a  certain  business  man  in  Manchester,  England,  was 
travelling  for  his  firm  in  India.  He  was  introduced  to  an  officer 
of  the  British  Army  and  during  the  conversation,  this  soldier 
friend  remarked  that  the  one  who  invented  a  uniform  that  would 
retain  its  color,  when  washed  in  soap  and  water  and  soda, 
would  make  a  fortune.  This  traveller,  on  his  return  tried  a 
number  of  experiments  with  a  distinguished  chemist,  lasting 
many  weeks  and  months.  Finally,  when  they  had  been  using 
twelve  different  kinds  of  cloth  and  had  put  them  through  the 
same  chemical  test,  it  was  discovered  that  one  piece  of  cloth 
retained  its  color  and  the  other  pieces  did  not.  Both  the  man  of 
business  and  the  chemist  were  appalled  at  that,  and  finally 
the  man  of  business  used  his  eyes  and  saw  that  that  particular 
piece  of  cloth  had  been  dyed  in  a  special  metal  dish,  and  it  was 
the  combination  of  the  metals  and  chemicals  that  brought 
about  the  desired  result.  And  so  this  business  man  made  his 
fortune. 

Now  turn  to  the  enterprise  of  paper  manufacture  and  we 
discover  exactly  the  same  lesson.  Some  years  ago  it  looked  as 
if  there  would  be  a  famine,  all  over  the  world,  of  the  things  of 
which  paper  was  made.  Cotton  and  rags  were  becoming 
scarce. 

Finally,  one  day,  Mr.  Hill,  an  American  scientist,  happened 
to  notice,  for  the  first  time,  in  careful  observation,  a  hornet's 
nest.  He  said  to  himself,  if  a  hornet  can  manufacture  a  wonder- 
ful house  out  of  paper,  is  not  there  a  lesson  here  for  man?  The 
result  was,  he  went  to  a  noted  paper  manufacturer  and  he 
carried  with  him  his  hornet's  nest,  which  he  held  up  in  front  of 
the  man  who  manufactured  paper  and  he  said  'These  hornets 
chewed  little  pieces  of  wood  to  make  paper,  and  why  can  we 
not  make  paper  from  wood-pulp?  The  result  is,  that  the 
world's  greatest  paper  mills  make  their  paper  from  wood-pulp 
and  it  came  about  simply  because  that  scientist,  Dr.  Hill, 
used  his  eyes! 

Perhaps  you  went  to  a  wedding  last  night,  perhaps  some  of 
you  are  going  to  a  wedding  next  week,  I  am  very  sure  some  of 
you  are  going  to  attend  that  kind  of  a  gathering  next  June. 
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The  chances  are  that  before  the  ceremony  is  over  you  will 
discover  that  paper  confetti  has  come  to  take  the  place  of  rice, 
and  it  is  a  very  fortunate  thing,  for  many  people  have  been 
made  blind  and  some  deaf  from  the  promiscuous  throwing  of 
rice.  Let  us  go  back  several  years  and  look  into  the  window 
of  a  great  printing  establishment  in  France,  the  place  where 
almanacs  are  issued  by  the  thousand.  It  is  noon,  and  no  work 
is  being  done.  A  young  man,  full  of  mischief,  stoops  down  and 
picks  up  a  handful  of  tiny  disks  of  paper  and  throws  them  at  a 
young  girl  who  laughs  and  tosses  them  back  again.  Just  then 
the  manager  enters,  he  has  an  eye  for  fun,  but  also  has  an  eye 
for  business.  These  disks  have  been  cut  from  the  left  hand 
corners  of  almanacs,  in  order  that  a  cord  may  be  run  through 
them  so  that  they  may  be  hung  up  in  the  kitchen  or  in  some 
other  place. 

The  result  is  tons  of  these  little  disks  of  paper  are  now 
manufactured  on  purpose  and  shipped  to  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world. 

Not  long  ago,  when  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  was  addressing  a 
meeting  in  the  Woman's  Club  house  of  this  city  he  said  that 
one  day  while  he  was  at  work  in  the  Mass.  General  Hospital, 
at  Boston,  a  series  of  events  happened  which  opened  his  eyes. 
A  woman  came  to  him  and  he  diagnosed  her  case  and  saw  she 
was  suffering  from  diabetes.  He  at  once  handed  her  a  slip  of 
paper  with  the  proper  diet;  the  woman  looked  at  it  and  saw 
she  was  obliged  to  have  such  luxuries  as  peaches,  nuts  and  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  bread  which  cost  several  times  what  the 
ordinary  varieties  of  bread  cost,  and  the  woman  said,  "If  I 
must  have  that  kind  of  food  or  perish,  then  the  time  has  come 
for  me  to  die,  for  I  have  no  money  with  which  to  purchase 
these  things."  Dr.  Cabot  said,  "I  felt  like  a  fool."  Then 
there  came  another  woman  who  was  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 
He  told  her  she  must  live  on  high  ground  where  she  must  have 
pure  air  and  sunshine  and  extra  meals  and  good  wholesome 
food.  The  woman  threw  the  printed  slip  on  the  floor  and  again 
Dr.  Cabot  felt  like  a  fool. 
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The  result  was  that  this  well  known  physician  organized, 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  a  committee  of  social  service 
to  help  these  poor  people  and  this  committee  reaches  the  notice 
of  wealthy  and  influential  people  as  well  as  the  thousand  chari- 
ties of  the  city.  I  understand  that  right  here  in  one  of  the 
hospitals  of  Worcester  a  committee  is  being  organized  and  so 
we  find  that  in  every  walk  of  life  the  people  are  beginning  to 
use  their  eyes. 

In  Westboro,  there  is  a  clergyman  who  was  once  a  preacher, 
and  has  now  become  a  farmer  of  a  very  excellent  type.  Recently 
I  visited  his  farm  and  I  saw  there  many  different  kinds  of  corn 
which  he  has  been  raising,  and  he  is  now  producing  a  kind  of 
potato  which  has  a  minimum  amount  of  starch  and  is  therefore 
very  good  for  medical  purposes.  On  one  acre  he  has  raised  a 
vast  number  of  water  melons,  and  knows  all  there  is  to  know 
in  regard  to  the  different  varieties  of  soil.  That  shows  what 
good  opportunities  there  are  here  in  Worcester  County,  not 
only  to  raise  fruit,  but  also  to  make  money. 

Ill 

The  man  who  uses  his  eyes  is  the  man  who  wins  success. 
Now,  after  speaking  for  a  time,  and  trying  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  most  of  us  are  exceedingly  blind,  and  also  having 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  people  who  make  use  of  their  organs 
of  vision  are  the  people  who  win  success  in  every  department  of 
human  endeavor,  I  want  now,  in  the  next  and  last  place,  to 
call  attention  to  the  truth  that  we  can  see  things  not  only  in 
their  present  shape  but  can  discover  that  everything  is  a  sign 
or  symbol  of  something  else.  For  example,  a  daily  paper 
would  be  to  a  savage  chief  but  so  much  material  with  which 
to  kindle  a  fire,  or  wrap  things  up  in.  To  us  it  is  a  symbol 
of  what  is  going  on  in  London,  New  York  or  Boston. 

Now,  supposing  I  were  to  hold  a  piece  of  coal  in  my  hand,  I 
might  pinch  that  coal  until  the  black  came  off  on  my  fingers, 
I  might  pinch  it  until  it  made  my  fingers  sore.  It  would  seem 
as  though  I  had  laid  hold  of  reality.  Yet  you  know  and  I 
know  that  if  I  were  to  put  that  piece  of  coal  into  the  grate,  it 
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would  become  smoke  and  flame  and  very  soon  it  would  be 
converted  into  invisible  gases. 

Yet  the  scientists  tell  us  that  not  one  particle  of  this  matter 
can  be  really  destroyed.  Take  a  burning  candle,  snuff  it  out, 
and  very  soon  the  gas  has  enveloped  the  entire  room.  The 
candle  has  changed  its  shape  and  form,  but  scientists  know  no 
such  thing  as  annihilation.  Come  up  to  the  realm  of  humanity, 
and  how  is  it? 

One  day  a  young  man  came  to  my  house  and  pulled  the 
door  bell.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  many  years,  and  if  I  had 
stopped  to  think  about  the  matter,  at  that  moment,  I  might 
have  remembered  that  I  had  never  seen  that  young  man  in 
his  present  shape.  For  the  physiologist  says  that  every  seven 
years  a  man  wears  away  his  body.  The  latest  figures  reduce 
it  to  about  one  year.  And  I  understand  that  the  heart  is  entirely 
worn  out  every  sixty  days,  and  so  the  young  man,  as  I  looked 
upon  him  several  years  ago,  was  not  the  young  man  I  gazed 
upon,  when  he  pulled  my  door  bell.  It  is  the  part  of  a  man 
which  the  scientist  has  never  seen  or  weighed  which  endures 
longest  even  in  this  present  life. 

You  remember  when  Emerson  bought  his  farm,  he  said, 
"I  had  no  realization  what  a  bargain  I  had  made;  I  realized 
that  I  had  purchased  certain  buildings  and  farm  utensils  but 
I  did  not  know  what  a  sunset  or  sunrise  I  had  purchased  every 
day;  I  did  not  remember  that  I  had  a  host  of  stars  over  my  head. 
That  land  was  not  only  good  for  its  apparent  cash  value,  but 
that  it  had  a  high  and  more  ethereal  excellence."  And  now  I 
am  going  to  close  my  talk  of  this  afternoon  with  just  one  other 
illustration:  Many  years  ago  the  noted  poet  Goethe  was 
entertained  at  a  county  villa  at  Stratsburg  with  several  other 
people,  and  on  the  morning  after  their  arrival  they  looked  out 
of  the  window  and  saw  a  great  cathedral  across  the  way,  and 
one  man  said/ 'What  a  great  pity  it  is  that  that  grand  cathedral 
has  never  been  completed,  I  can  see  only  one  tower  and  there 
ought  to  be  several  towers."  Instantly  the  poet  Goethe 
answered,  "Yes  and  it  is  an  equal  shame  that  the  single  tower 
has  never  reached  the  fulfillment  of  its  design."  At  that  moment 
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a  young  man  who  was  in  the  assembly  spoke  up  and  said, 
"You  have  been  saying  that  where  the  four  parts  of  the  single 
tower  are,  there  should  be  added  four  slender  spirals,  and  in 
the  place  where  the  clumsy  wooden  cross  now  stands,  there 
ought  to  be  a  tower  grander  and  more  beautiful  than  all  the 
rest.  In  the  public  archives  is  a  plan  calling  for  all  these  things. 
Who  told  you  of  this?"  Goethe  answered,  "Nobody,  I  have 
fallen  in  love  with  the  tower  and  have  been  communing  with 
it,  and  it  told  to  me  its  secret." 

I  like  to  think  that  the  seers  and  prophets  of  the  olden  days, 
with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  at  their  head,  have  looked  beyond  the 
things  which  are  seen  and  temporal  to  those  things  which  are 
unseen  and  eternal.  That  they,  or  He,  at  any  rate,  has  looked 
above  the  falling  bird  and  the  growing  lily  to  Him  who  feeds 
and  clothes  all  his  creatures.  That  they  have  looked  at 
nature  and  at  human  nature,  at  the  great  facts  of  life  and  of 
death  and  have  dared  to  write  above  and  underneath  and 
through  them  all  the  mighty,  the  inspiring  words  of  God  and 
Immortality! 

Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beane,  Jr. 


OTHER  MEETINGS  DURING  WINTER 


Thursday,  Feb.  9th.  Ladies'  Day.  Horticulture  a  Pro- 
fession for  Women,  by  Miss  Laura  Blanchard  Dawson,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Breed  in  charge. 

Saturday,  Feb.  11th.  Children's  Day.  Entertainment  by 
our  Young  Exhibitors.  Mrs.  Percy  G.  Forbes  and  Mrs.  Harry 
R.  Hildreth  in  charge. 

Thursday,  Feb.  16th.  Lecture  on  Horticultural  Travels, 
by  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  Amherst,  Mass.  Judge  F.  H.  Chamber- 
lain in  charge. 

Feb.  23,  1911.  How  Birds  and  Animals  learn  with  Applica- 
tion to  the  Extermination  of  the  Undesirable,  by  James  P. 
Porter,  Dean  of  Clark  College. 
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Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Mar.  8th  and  9th,  Massachu- 
setts Fruit  Growers  Convention. 

Thursday,  Mar.  9th.  Subject.  Clouds,  by  Gen.  Charles 
W.  Wood. 

Dec.  12.  First  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangement, 
H.  R.  Kinney,  Chairman. 


SCHEDULE  OF  PREMIUMS 


OFFERED  BY  THE 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


FOR  THE  YEAR 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  ELEVEN 


The  attention  of  Exhibitors  is  particularly  called  to  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  General  and  Special. 


Worcester,  Mass, 
A.  F  HOYLE, 
Printer  and  Stationer, 

41-9  Main  Street. 


COMMITTEE 

ON 

Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 


H.  R.  KlNNEY,   Chairman.  . 

Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  Simon.  E.  Fisher, 
Albert  H.  Lange,  H.  Ward  Moore, 

William  J.  Wheeler,  Arthur  J.  Marble, 

President,  Edward  W.  Breed. 

Secretary,  LEONARD  C.  MEDGLEY, 

Horticultural  Hall,  No.  18  Front  Street. 


JUDGES  OF  AWARD. 

Flowers,  Plants,  Etc. —  Geo.  Mc William,  Whitinsville. 
Fruits,  Etc.— Herbert  A.  Cook,  Shrewsbury. 
Vegetables.  —Charles  Greenwood. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMENCLATURE. 

George  Calvin  Rice,  George  Mc  William, 

Albert  H.  Lange,  Charles  Greenwood, 

Henry  E.  Kinney,  Herbert  A.  Cook, 

Herbert  R.  Kinney,  Arthur  J.  Marble. 


1911]  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

GENERAL  RULES  FOR  ALL  EXHIBITIONS. 


A  Strict  conformity  to  the  Regulations  and  Rules  will  be 
expected  and  required,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  exhibitors  as  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 

B.  Correct  and  legible  names  must  be  attached  to  each  and 
every  Flower  or  Plant  entered  in  a  class  of  named  varieties. 

C.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  remain  within  the 
Hall  throughout  the  hours  of  Exhibition,  unless  special  permis- 
sion for  their  removal  shall  be  granted'  by  the  Committee  on 
Exhibition,  etc. 

D.  All  Small  Fruits  must  be  entered  in  quart  boxes  or  bas- 
kets (except  in  the  case  of  Strawberries  or  Currants,  which  are 
to  be  shown  "flat") ;  but  they  may  be  displayed  subsequently  in 
plates  or  dishes,  at  the  taste  of  the  exhibitor. 

E.  No  person  shall  take  more  than  one  premium  under  the 
same  number. 

F.  The  Judges  may  correct,  before  the  close  of  any  exhibi- 
tion, awards  made  by  them,  if  satisfied  that  such  were  erroneous. 

G.  The  cards  of  exhibitors  competing  for  premiums  shall  be 
reserved,  until  after  prizes  are  awarded. 

H.  Competitors  are  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  articles  are  invited.  Evasion  or  violation  of 
them  may  be  reported  to  the  Trustees  for  future  disqualification 
of  the  offender. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


1.  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  2,  9,  April  6, 
and  May  4,  \H.  Commencing  June  8  there  will  be  Exhibitions 
every  Thursday  until  and  including  September  28  and  October 
12  and  November  9,  1011.  Children's  exhibitions  Saturday,  July 
29,  and  Saturday,  August  26.  The  hours  of  Exhibition  will  be 
between  3  and  4.30  o'clock,  except  March  9,  June  29,  October  12 
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and  November  9,  for  which  .see  days  of  Exhibition.  Articles 
offered  for  premiums  must  be  in  the  Hall  by  2.15  o'clock  p.  m. 
of  the  days  of  Exhibition  except  those  noted  above.  Between 
2.15  and  3  o'clock  the  Hall  will  be  in  exclusive  charge  of  the 
Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Exhibitions,  who  will  allow  no 
one  else  to  be  present. 

2.  Competition  for  premiums  is  open  to  all  residents  of 
Worcester  County,  but  a  discount  of  one-third  of  the  amount 
will  be  made  from  awards  to  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Society;  and  it  is  strictly  required  that  all  specimens  offered  for 
premiums  shall  have  been  grown  by  the  competitors,  on  their 
own  premises,  for  at  least  two  (2)  months  previous  to  the  date  of 
exhibition. 

2.  After  the  articles  are  arranged  they  will  be  under  the 
exclusive  charge  of  the  Judges,  and  not  even  the  owners  will  have 
liberty  to  remove  them  until  the  exhibition  is  closed;  when  they 
will  be  delivered  as  the  contributors  may  direct. 

4.  No  cards  of  a  business  nature  will  be  allowed  on  any  ex- 
hibit competing  for  a  premium. 

5.  Where  a  certain  number  or  quantity  of  Plants,  Flowers, 
Fruits  or  Vegetables  is  designated  in  the  schedule,  there  must 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  number  or  quantity  of  speci- 
mens shown;  and  in  no  case  can  other  varieties  than  those  named 
in  the  schedule  be  substituted. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  competi- 
tion all  inferior  specimens. 

7.  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  have  power  to  change 
the  time  of  exhibition  for  any  article,  if  an  earlier  or  later  season, 
renders  such  change  necessary;  and  the  Secretary  is  requested 
to  give  notice  of  one  week,  in  some  daily  paper,  and  also  at  the 
preceding  exhibition,  when  a  change  in  the  schedule  is  proposed. 

8.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  be  correctly  named. 
Indefinite  appellations  such  as  "Pippin,"  "Sweeting,"  "Green- 
ing," etc.,  will  not  be  considered  as  names.  Any  person  exhibit- 
ing the  same  variety  of  Fruit  or  Vegetable,  under  different 
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ent  names,  or  exhibiting  as  grown  by  himself,  Flowers,  Fruit 
or  Vegetables  grown  by  another,  thereby  violating  the  objects 
and  rules,  of  the  society,  shall  be  debarred  from  competing  for 
the  Society's  premiums  until  reinstated. 

9.  No  Flowers,  Plants,  Fruits,  or  Vegetables  will  be  entitled 
to  a  premium  or  gratuity  unless  they  possess  points  of  superiority, 
and  the  Judges  are  strictly  required  to  withhold  awards  if,  in 
their  opinion,  the  articles  exhibited  do  not  merit  them;  nor  shall 
any  specimen  for  which  a  premium  has  been  once  awarded,  re- 
ceive another  during  the  season. 

10.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  furnish  information  as  to 
their  mode  of  cultivation,  and  to  present  specimens  for  trial  and 
examination,  if  requested. 

11.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Cut  Flowers,  for  competition,  the 
use  of  foliage  must  be  restricted  to  that  of  the  varieties  shown; 
and  not  more  than  five  blooms,  clusters,  sprays  or  spikes,  all  of 
which  shall  be  of  one  color,  and  of  one  variety,  shall  be  allowed 
in  the  same  bottle,  or  vase,  except  when  otherwise  specified  in 
the  schedule.  The  Judge  may  correct  any  error  that  he  thinks 
was  without  any  deliberate  purpose. 

12.  No  Judge  shall  award  a  premium  or  gratuity  in  any  case 
wherein  he  is  a  competitor,  or  has  an  actual  or  resultant  interest; 
in  any  such  case  the  judment  shall  be  rendered  by  any  three  of 
the  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  whom  the 
Judge  shall  invite. 

dip^The  Judges  are  authorized  by  the  Trustees  to  invite  the 
assistance  of  competent  and  discreet  persons  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

13.  No  Judge  shall  require  anything  of  competitors  respect- 
ing their  exhibits,  which  is  not  distinctly  specified  in  the 
schedule.  ' 

14.  The  standard  number  required  for  an  exhibit,  whether  of 
Fruits  or  Vegetables,  will  be  twelve  (12);  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cifically declared.  The  usual  limit  of  measure,  save  for  Small 
Fruits,  will  be  a  half-peck. 
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15.  •  All  premiums  that  are  not  claimed  within  three  months 
after  the  close  of  the  official  year  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
Society. 

16.  The  awards  will  be  made  known  as  soon  as  the  cards  can 
be  filled  out  and  placed  upon  the  tables. 

17.  "  Downing's  Fruits  of  America,"  revised  edition,  will 
guide  the  Judge  of  Fruits  in  his  decissions  upon  matters  at 
issue. 


FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

A.  D  1911 


^°The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
would  direct  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Judges  to  Rule  6. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude 
from  competition  all  inferior  specimens. 

SPECIAL  RULES 

I.  Exhibitors  will  add  value  to  their  exhibits  by  rjavingall  spec  - 
rr)ens  correctly  and  legibly  named,  and  the  number  of  varieties 
Written  on  U)e  entry  cards.  Notice  of  which  will  be  ta^en  by  th)e 
Judges  in  awarding  tl}e  premiuros. 

2  The  Judges  shall  not  award  gratuties  for  flowers  that  are 
covered  by  th)e  call  of  tl)e  day. 

3.  While  it  is  expected  tbat  Exhibitors  will  taKe  pains  to  cor- 
rectly name  their  exhibits,  the  Judges  will  not  exclude  an  exhibit 
for  mistaKe  in  nomenclature. 

4.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Lilies  the  pollen  may  be  rernoved. 


By  vote  of  the  Trustees,  all  entries  must  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  and  all  cards  made  out  by  him  or  his  assistants. 

Thursday,  March  2 

O^P^The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  a  t  H  o'clock  P.  M..  to  hear  motions,  deter- 
mine appeals,  and  act  upon  business  properly  sub- 
mitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  1.    Not  to  exceed  20  blooms, 
clusters,  sprays  or  spikes 

in  vases,  four  premiums,      $3  00     2  00      1  00  50 
CARNATIONS,  10  vases  10  flowers  in  a  vase. 
No.  2.    Four  premiums  4  50     3  00     2  00    1  00 

ORCHIDS,  NOT  TO  EXCEED  20  VASES. 

No.  3.    Three  premiums,  4  00     3  00    2  00 
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AZALEA.  INDICA,  in  bloom.— 
No.  4.    One  plant,  three  premiums,        $3  00    2  00    1  00 
No.  5.    Three  plants,  three  premiums,      6  00    4  00    2  00 

BEGONIA-GLORIA  DE  LORRAL\tE,oxe  plant,  in  bloom 
No.  6.    Three  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00 

CINERARIA,  in  bloom.— 
No.  7.    Four  plants,  distinct  in 

color,  four  premims,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CYCLAMEN,  in  bloom. — 
No.  8.    Four  plants,  distinct  in 

color,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  9.    One  plant,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 

HYACINTH,  in  bloom.— 
No.  10.    Six  plants,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  11.    One  plant,  three  premiums,         4  00    3  00    2  00 
No.  12.    Three  plants,  distinct  in 

color,  three  premiums,  5  00    4  00    3  00 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  in  bloom.— 
No.  13.    Four  plants,  three  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00 

PRIMULA,   AMY  OTHER  VARIETY  IN  BLOOM.  

No.  14.    Four  plants,  three  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  00  50 


Thursday,  March  9 

Held  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Groivers 
Convention. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and 
ready  for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  10.30  a.  m. 

To  the  Fruit  Growers  of  Nevv  England  the  following  prizes 
may  be  awarded. 

A. A.    Display  of  APPLES  not  to  execeed 
five  varieties.    Twelve  specimens 

of  each,  (3  00   .5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 
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APPLES,— (12  SPECIMENS.) 

Fo.  15.  Baldwin,  four  premiums,  $2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  1(>.  Sutton,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No,  17.  Northern  Spy,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  18.  Palmer,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  19.    Roxbury  Russett,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  20.    .  For  other  varieties  fifteen  dollars  may  be  used  for 

prizes. 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  21.    Any  variety,  three  premiums,         1  50    1  00  50 

BEET,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.- — 

No.  22.    Turnip,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  23.    Red,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  £0 

No.  24.  Savoy,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  25.    Any  other  variety  named 

four  Premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PARSLEY — . 

No.  26.    One-half  peck,  three  premiums,      1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT.         TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  27,    Intermedite,  three  premiums,         1  50    1  00  50 

CELERY.— 
No.  28. —       Six  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

LETTUCE.— 

No.  29.    Six  heads,  four  premiums,     2  00   1  50    1  00  50 

MUSHROOM.— 
No.  30.    Twelve  specimens,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  31.    Hubbard,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  32.    Any  other  variety,  four 

specimens,  four  premiums,  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
TURNIP, — 
No.  33.    Swede,  Yellow,  six  specimens, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  34.    Swede,  White,  six  specimens, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  35.    White  Egg,  twelve  specimens, 

three  premiums,  1  50    -1  00  50 

RADISH,  two  bunches  (6  ix  each), — 
No.  3(>.    Three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  Aprli  6 

V^Tfie  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  %\  o  clock  P.  M.  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals , 
and  act  upon  business  prope7ly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  not  to  exceed  20  vases.— 
No.  37.    Four  premiums,  s3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  38.    Basket,  no  restriction,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

NARCISSUS,  NOT  TO  EXCEED  20  VASES.— 

No.  39.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH,  in  bloom. — - 
No.  40.     Six  plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP.— 
No.  41.    Four  pots  or  pans,  not  to  ex- 
ceed twelve  bulbs  in  each 
not  less  than  three  varieties 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DANDELION.— 
No.  42.    One-half  peck  three  premiums.         1  50    1  00  50 

HORSE  RADISH.— 
No.  43.    Twelve  specimens,  three  pre 

miums,  1  50-   1  00  50 
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LETTUCE. — 

No.  44.    Six  Heads,  four  premiums,    $2  DO    1  50    1  00  50 

PARSNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No,  45  , Hollow  Crown,  Three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No,  4()    Other  varieties,  three  premiums,        1  50    1  00  50 

RADISH, — 
No.  47,    Globe,  two  bunches (6  in  each 

bunch),  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

SALSIFY,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  48.    Three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH.—  • 

No,  49,    One-half  peck,  three  premiums,         1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  May  4 

J^31  rrhe  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3^  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals 
and  act  upo?t  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,— 
No,  50    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No,  51,    Basket,  no  restriction,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

HYACINTH,  open  culture,— 
No.  52    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

TULIP,  OPEN  CULTURE, — 

No.  53,    Display  not  to  exceed  20 

vases,  four  premiums,         3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
PELARGONIUM  (fancy  and  show),  in  bloom, — 
No.  54,    Four  plants  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

dandelion- 
No.  55,    One-half  peck,  three  premiums,       1  50    1  00  50 
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RADISH. — 
No.  56.    Globe,  two  bunches,  six  in  each 

bunfti,  three  premiums,  si  50    1  00  50 

BEET,— 

No,  57,    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch. 

three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 
No,  58,    Linmeus,  four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  May  18 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No,  59,    No  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

preminms,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

AZALEA,  mollis, — 
No.  GO,    Best  display  in  vases,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PANSY, — 
Fo,  61    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  with  foliage  in  a 

vase,  four  premiums,  o  00    2  00    1  00  50 

THREE  PiEONA,— 
No,  62    Display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
ZONALE  GERANIUM,  in  bloom,— 
No,  63,    Four  plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ASPARAGUS, — 
No,  64,    Two  bunches,  twelve  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,         2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEET.— 
No,  65.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each 

bunch,  four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
ONION,— 
No,  66    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  bunch, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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RADISH. — 
No.  (>7.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each  hunch. 

three  premiums,  $1  50    1  00  50 

SPINACH.— 

No.  (58.     Half-peck,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  69.    Victoria,  four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    I  00  50 

Thursday,  June  8 

t^The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  §\  d clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals ■, 
and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  70.    One  vase.  The  specimens 
not  to  be  tied  or  wired, 

four  premiums,  %?>  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  71    From  hardy  plants  and 
shrubs,  not  to  exceed  20 

vases,  four  premiums,         3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
WILD  FLOWERS,  not  to  exceed  forty  vases. — 
No.  72.    No  duplicates, 
six  premi- 
ums, 3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

AZALEA,  GHENT. — 

No.  73.    Display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

IRIS,  GERMAN.  

No.  74.    Not  to  exceed  ten  vases,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

RHODODENDRON.— 
No.  75.    Display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
P.EONIA.— 
No.  76.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  flower  in  each, 

five  premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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BEGONIA,  IN  BLOOM.  

No.  77.    One  plant,  four  premiums,  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


ASPARAGUS. — 
No.  78.    Two  hunches,  twelve  speci- 
mens each,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
CUCUMBER. — 
No.  79.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
SPINACH. — 

No.  80.    Half-peck,  four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

RHUBARB,  MONARCH,  TWELVE  stalks. — 
No.  81.    Four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  June  15 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 

No.  82.    Not  to  execd  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET,  NO  RESTRICTIONS.  

No.  83.    Amateur,  four  premiums,      3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

IVEONTA.— 
No.  84.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  in  in  each,  five  pre- 
miums, 4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
STRAWBERRY.— 
No.  85.     Any  variety,  named,  24  ber- 
ries, four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


BEET.— 

No.  80.    Twelve  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

PEA. — 

No.  87    One-half  peck,  four  pre- 
miums. 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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LETTUCE. — 

NO,  88,    Six  heads,  three  premiums,  $1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  June  22 

CUT  FLOWERS,  amateurs  only,— 
No,  81).    Not  to  exceed  20  vases  (no  du- 
plicates), four  -premiums",  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
U,  P,  ROSES, — 
No,  90,    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
bloom  or  cluster  in  each, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

P.EONIA,— 
No,  1)1,    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  in  each,  five  pre- 
miums, 4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
DELPHINIUM,— 
No,  92,    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


CHERRY, — 

No,  93,    May  Duke,  one  quart,*  three 

premiums,  i  50    ,1  00  50 

STRAWBERRY, — 

No,  1)4,    Bubach,  24  berries,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  95,    Glen  Mary,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  59    1  00  50 

No.  96,    Sample,  four  premiums,        2  00    I  50    1  00  50 

No,  1)7.     Senator  Dunlap,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  D8,    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 


PEA, — 

No,  99.    Any  variety  named,  one-half 

peck,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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ONION.— 
No.  100.    Two  bunches,  six  each,  four 

premiums,  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP.  TWELVE    8  PECIMEN  S .  

No,  101,    Any  variety,  three  premiums,        1  50    1  00  50 

Thursday,  June  29 

This  exhihiton  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  3  until  9  r.  M, 
ROSE.— 
No,  102.    Twelve  blooms  of  distinct 
named  varieties  of  H,  P. 
roses,  outdoor  culture, 

four  premiums,  $4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No,  103,    Six  blooms  of  distinct  named 
varieties  of  H,  P,  roses 
outdoor  culture,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No,  104.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases  of  H, 
P,  roses,    named,  one 
bloom  in  each,  five  pre- 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No,  105.    Vase  H.  P.  roses,  shades  of 
one  color,  not  to  exceed  10 

blooms,  three  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00 

No,  106.    Vase,  H,  P.  roses,  mixed 
colors,  not  to  exceed  ten 

blooms,  three  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00 

CAMPANULA  MEDIA  (Canterbury  bell),— 
N<>.  107,    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  a  vase,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00     1  00  50 
DIANTHtfS  BARBATUS  (sweet  william).— 
NO,  108,    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
truss  in  a  vase,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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FOXGLOVE.— 

No,  109,    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  a,  vase,  four  pre- 
miums, $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
STRAWBERRY.— 

No,  110,    M,  A.  0,24  berries,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  111.    Downing  bride,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    I  00  50 

No,  112.    Golden    Gate,    four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  113.  Collection  not  more 
than  five  varieties, 
six  pie  mi  urns, 

4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  114.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes.    Preference   ^iven  to  worthy 
varieties  of  recent  introduction, 
CHERRY, — 

No,  115.    Coe's  Transparent,  one  quart, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  116.    Elton,  four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  117.    Black   Tartarian,    four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  118.    Gov,  Wood,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  119.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 


BEET,   OPEN  CULTURE,  

No,  120,    Turnip  rooted,  12  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT,— 
No,  121.    Two   bunches,  six  in  each, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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PEA, — 

No,  122.    Gracilis,  one-half  peck,  four 

premiums;  #2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  123,  Notts  Excelsior,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  6 

XW  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
zvill  meet  at  h\  o'clock  P.  M ,  to  hcai  motions,  determine  ap- 
peals, and  act  upon  business  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties, — 
No.  124.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZONALE  GERANIUM, — 
No,  125,    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  tru*s  in  a  vasc$ 

four  premiums,  3  00    200     LOO    1  50 

LI  LIU  M  CANDIDIIM.  twelve  vases,  one  spike  in  each, 
No,  126,    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLOXINIA,— 
No,  127.    Twenty  vases,   one  bloom 
in  each,  any  green,  allow- 
able, four  premiums,     3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


RASPBERRY,  blackcap,  one  quart, — 
No.  12<s,     Named  varieties,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

cherry- 
No.  129.    Black  Eagle,  one  quart, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,   130,     For  varieties,  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes, 
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STRAWBERRY. — 
No,  131,    Best  collection  displumed 
in  one  quart  baskets 
(society's),  four  pre- 
miums! $3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

PEA, — 

No,  132.     Varieties,  nor  scheduled, 
one-halt  peek,  four  pre* 

miums,  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE, — 
No,  133,    Any  named  variety,  three 
specimens,    four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  July  13 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No,  134,     Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No,  135,    Basket,    no  restriction, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

FUCHSIA, — 
No,  136,     Fuchsia — in  bloom.  Four 
plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PETUNIA,— 
No.  137,  Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

one  flower  in  each  vase, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

JAPANESE  IRIS, — 
No.  138,    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in 

each,  four  premiums,         3  00    2  00     1  00  50 
HYDRANGEA,  one  plant  in  bloom, — 
No.  139,     Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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CHERRY.— 

No,  140,    Downer's  Late  Red,  one 

quart,  four  premiums,      |2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  141,    Montmorency,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

No.  142.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollar  may  be  used  for 
prizes, 

CURRANT,  TWENTY-FOUR  BUNCHES.  

No,  143,    RedT  Dutch,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No,  144,    White,  Grape,  three  premiums,      1  50    1  00  50 
No,  145,    Versaillaise,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  14(>,    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes, 
RASPBERRY. — 
No.  147.    Cuthbert,  one  quart,  four 

premiums  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  148.    Golden  Queen,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
No,  149,    Varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 


BEAN,  SNAP,  ONE-HALF  PECK.  

No,  150,    Wax  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  151,    Green  Pod,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
PEA,— 

No.  152,    Admiral  Dewey,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  153.    Telephone,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  154.    Varieties  not  scheduled, four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE,  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  155.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

POTATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS,  

No.  15(>,    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00     1  50     1  00  50 
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MUSHROOM,  native. — 
No.  157.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


Thursday  July  20 

CUT  FLOWERS,  not  to  exceed  20  vases. 
No.  158.    Amatuer, four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
•   No.  1 50.     Florist,  four  premiums,      3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
HOLLYHOCK, — 
No,  160-    Not  to  exeeed  20  vases,  one 
bloom  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 8  00    2  00    100  50 
PHLOX  DRUMMONDL — 
No.  161.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

SWEET  PEAS. — 
No.  162.    Not  to  exceed  40  vases,  not 
more  than  10  flower  stems 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
GOOSEBERRY.— 
No.  163.    One  quart,  any  named  va- 
riety, four  premiums,     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
CURRANT,  any  variety.  — 
No.  164.    Twenty-four  bunches,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


POTATO,  twelve  specimens. — 

No.  165.     Hebron,  four  premiums,     2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

\m>.  166.    Polaris,  four  premiums,    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  167.  Rose,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  168.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  four 

premiums,                   2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

SQUASH,   THREE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  160.    Summer,  four  premiums,   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATOES,  twelve  specimens. — 
No.  170.     Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00     1  50    1  00  50 
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Thursday  July  27 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties,— 
No.  171.    Twenty     blooms,  clusters, 
sprays,  stems  or  spikes,  in 

vases,  four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BASKET,  no  restrictions  (amatettres  only).  

No.  172.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

WILD  FLOWERS.— 
No.  173.    Not  to  excceed  40  vases, 
no  duplicates,  six  pre- 
miums,    3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
SWEET  PEA.— 
No.  174.    Not  to  exceed  25  vases, 
10  flower  stems  in  vase, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

BEGONIA,  tuberous  rooted. — 
No.  175-    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  .00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  176-  Sweet  Bough,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

No.  177-    Yellow  transparent,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR.— 

No.  178.    Any  variety,  named,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 
BLACKBERRY.— 

No.  179.    Aga warn,  one  quart,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  180-  Early  Harvest,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 


CORN,   TWELVE  EARS.  

No.  181.    Sweet,  any  variety,  named, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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CUCUMBER, — 
No.  182.    Three  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, $1  50    1  Q0  50 

TOMATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS,  

No.  183.    Any  variety,  named,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


jfgg^The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3^  d  clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  motions,  determine  appeals , 
and  act  npott  bitsiness  properly  submitted. 

CUT  FLOWERS,  amateurs  only.— 
No.  184.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ANTIRRAINUM,  snap  dragon.— 
No.  185,    Twenty  vases,  not  to  exceed 
three  branches  in  a  vase, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GERMAN  STOCKS. — 
No.  186.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not 
to  exceed  three  branches 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
CHINA  PINK.— 
No,  187,    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  188.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 
PEACH.— 
No.  189.    Any  variety,  four  premi- 
ums 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
BLACKBERRY.— 
No.  190.    Wachusett,  one  quart,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  191.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes, 

BEAN,  SHELL,  HALF- PECK.  

No,  192.    Any  variety,  named,  four 

premiums,  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 
No.  193.    Marrow,  three  specmens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  194.     Slimmer,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,  OPEN  CULTURE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  195.    Any  variety,  named,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN. — 
No.  196.    Twelve  cars,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  10 

CUT  FLOWERS, — 
No,  197.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases. 

four  premiums,  s;>  00     2  00    1  00  50 

gladiolus- 
No.  198.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in 

each,  four  premiums,         3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
SALPIGLOSSIS.— 
No.  199.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

PHLOX,  PERENNIAL  (NAMED). — 

No.  200.  Twelve  vases,  one  head  in 

each,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

CANNA  (named). — 
No.  201.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  each,  four  prmi- 

uuis,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS, — 

No,  202.    Astrakhan,  four  premiums,  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  203.    Oldenburg,  four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  204.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,   five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEAR,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS,  

No,  205,    Giffard,  four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH,   TWELVE  SPEICIMENS.  

No,  206,    Alexander,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No,  207.    For  any  other  variety,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PLUM,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS,  

No.  208,    Red  June,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN,    SHELL,   HALF- PECK.   • 

No.  209,    Dwarf    Horticultural,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  210.    Any   other  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN,   TWELVE   EARS,   NOT  LESS  THAN  TWELVE  ROWS,  

No.  211,    Four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SQUASH. — 

No.  212,    Any  variety,  named  (except-  . 

ing  summer  «  varieties), 
three  specimen,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No,  213.    Beauty,  four  premiums,     •  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  August  1 7 

ASTER.— 

No.  214,    Comet,  20  vases,  one  bloom 

in  each,  four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No,  215.    Pompon,     20   .vases,  five 
flowers  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 300    2  00    1  00  50 
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Xo.  21G    Anv  other  variety,  20  vases, 
one  bloom  in  each,  four 

premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS,— 
No.  217,    Twenty    vases,    one  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLOXINIA,   AXY  GREEN  ALLOWABLE .  

Xo.  218.    Xot    to    exceed    20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS,  

No.  219.    Astraehan,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
Xo.  220,    Williams,  four  premiums,    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  221,    Golden  Sweet,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50  1  00  50 

PEAR,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

Xo,  222.    Clapp's  Favorite, 

five  premiums,       3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  '  50 

PEACH,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No,  223,     Waddell,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

Xo,  224.    Any  variety,  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  he 
used  for  prizes. 


BEAN,    SHELL,   ONE-HALF  PECK,  

No.  225,    Goddard,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  22(>,    Pole,  any  variety,  four  pre-  1  50    1  00  50 

miums,    ■  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE,   THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  227.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CORN,  CROSBY,  

No.  228,    Twelve    ears,    four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS,  

No,  229.    Three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 


« 
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Thursday,  August  24 

CUT  FLOWERS,  large  vase,  best  arranged, — 

No.  230.    Amateur,  four  premiums,  $3  00  2  00    1  00  50 

No.  231,    Florist,  four  premiums,       3  00  2  00    1  00  50 

PHLOX,  Perennial,— 
No.  232.    Twenty    vases,    one  head 

in  each,  four  premiums,  3  00  2  00    1  00  50 

LILIUM  SPECIOSUM,    twelve   vases,  one   spike  in 

EACH.  

No.  233.    Four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

ZINNIA, — 
No.  234.    Not  to  exeeed  20  vases, 
one  flower  in  eaeh,  four 

premiums,  3  00      2  00    1  00  50 

APPLE,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS,  

No,  235,  Somerset,  four  premiums,  3  00  2  00  1  00  50 
No.  236.  Sour  Bough,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  237,  For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  he 
used  for  prizes. 

Crab,  not  scheduled, — 
No,  238,    24  specimens,  three  premiums,       1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS,  

No,  239,    Assomption,  three  premiums,         1  50    1  00  50 

No.  240.    Petite  Marguerite,  three  premi urns,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  241,    Rostiezer,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  242.    Tyson,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

PEACH.— 

No.  243.    Carmen,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  244.    Cooledge,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  245.     For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 

PLUM.— 

No.  246.    Japanese  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 
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BEAN.  HALE-PECK.  

No.  247.     Worcester  pole,  shell,  four 

premiums,  £2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  24>.    Pole,  string, four  premiums.  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TOMATO,   TWELVE  >PECIMEX>.  

Xo.  24i*.    Varieties    not  scheduled. 

four  premiums.  2  00    1  50    1  00  5Q 

SQUASH. — 
Xo.  250,    An\  variety,  named,  three 

specimens,  four  premiums.  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
MUSHROOM,  native.— 
Xo.  2.r<  1 .    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  prizes  vrifl  l>e  awarded. 


Thursday,  August  3 1 

I5P77/*-  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
icill  meet  at  3^  o  clock  P.  J/.,  to  /tear  motions,  det amine  appeals, 
and  act  upon  business,  properly  submitted. 

NASTURTIUM  OR  TROPJEOLUM.— 
Xo.  252.    Xot  to  exceed  20  vases  not 
more  than  six  blooms  in 

each  vase,  four  premiums.  $o  00    2  00    1  00  50 
VERBENA.— 
Xo.  253.    Xo  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums.  a  00    2  00    1  00  50 

C  ANNA. — 
Xo.  254.    Xot  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  each,  four  premi- 
ums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

A^TER.   LARGE  FLOWERED.   LONG  STEM.  

No.  255.    Vase    of    20  blooms,  four 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  356-    Twentv    vases,    one  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums.  3  66    2  00    1  00  50 
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WATER  LILLIES  AND  OTHER  AQUATICS.— 
No.  257,    Fifteen  dollars  may  be  used  for  prizes. 

Persons  competing  for  these  prizes  must  notify  the  Secretary 
previous  to  6  p.  m.  Tuesday,  August  29,  that  space  and  tubs 
may  be  arranged  for  their  exhibits. 

APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS,  

Xo.  258,    Williams,  four  premiums,  $2  00     1  50    1  00  50 

Xo,  259,    Worcester  Spy,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 

No.  260.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes, 

PEAR.     TWELVE  SPECIMENS,   ' 

No.  261.    St,  Ghislain,  three  premiums,       1  50    1  00  50 
Xo,  262,    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SECIMENS.  


Xo.  263, 

Champion,  three  prizes, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

No.  264, 

Foster,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PLUM, 

TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No,  265. 

Moore's  Arctic,  four  pre- 

miums,                        2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo.  266. 

Brads  haw,  five  pre- 

miums               3  00    2  00 

L 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo.  267. 

McLaughlin,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo.  268, 

Washington,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo.  269. 

Gen.  Hand,  three  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo.  270. 

Imperial  Gage,  four  pre- 

miums,                        2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo.  271. 

Jefferson,  thaee  premiums, 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo.  272. 

Bur  bank,  four  preniums    2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo,  273. 

For  other  varieties,  five  dollars 

may 

be 

use 

for 

Prizes, 

CUCUMBER,  FOR  PICKLES. — 

Xo.  2  74, 

Half-peck,  four  premiums,  2  00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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CORX.    -WEET   VARIETIES  XOT  SCHEDULED.  

Xo.  27i.    Twelve  ears,  of  not  less 
than  12  rows,  four  pre- 
miums. |g  <X»    1  50    1  00  50 
PEPPER. — 

Xo.  276.    S|uash.  12  specimens  four 

premiums,  2  DO    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  i'77.    Any  other  variety.  12  speci- 
mens, four  premiums.    2  00    1  ;»0    1  00  50 


i  hursday,  September  7 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties — 
Xo.  27>.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums.  $3  00    2  Oil    1  50    1  00 

GLADIOLUS.— 
Xo.  27JL    20  vases,  one  spike  in  each. 


four  premiums.  3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

50 

BEGOX1A.   TUBEROU-  ROOTED.  

Xo.  280. 

Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums.  3 

HO 

•* 

1 

(.*') 

50 

PHLOX 

.  PEREVrS'AL. — 

Xo.  281. 

Twenty  vases,  one  head  in 

each,  four  premiums.  3 

00 

~j 

00 

1 

00 

5<» 

APPLE. 

12   SPECDIEX-. — 

Xo.  2*2. 

Foundling,  four  premiums.  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo.  283. 

Holden.  three  premiums 

1 

50 

1 

00 

;.o 

Xo.  284. 

Wealthy,  four  premiums.  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

PEAR. 

TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

Xo. 

Lucrative,  three  premiums. 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 

Xo.  286. 

For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five 

dollars 

may 

1* 

used  for  prizes. 

PLUM. 

TWELVE  SPECIMEN^.  

Xo.  287, 

Lombard,  four  premiums.  2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

50 
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No.  288.    Quackinhoss,  three  pre- 
miums, $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  289.    For  Japanese  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars 
may  he  used  for  prizes. 

No.  290.    Other  varieties,  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may 
he  used  for  prizes. 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  291.    Crawford  (Early),  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No  292.    Other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  he  used  for  prizes. 


CABBAGE,    ANY  NAMED  VARIETY".  

No.  293.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums. 2  00    1  §0    1  0o  50 

CELERY,  BLANCHED  (NAMED  ).  

No.  294.    Six  specimens,  any  variety, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

BEAN,  LARGE  LIMA.  HALF-PECK.  

No.  295.    Four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  September  14 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  296.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  |3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

(basket),  n<  >  restrictions. — 
No.  297.    Amateur,  four  premiums,     3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
No.  298.    Florist,  four  premiums,        3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

DAHLIA.    LARGE  FLOWERED.  

No.  299    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  in  each,  five  pre- 
mium, 3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
Pompon, — 
No.  300,    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not 
to  exceed  three  flowers  in 

each,  four  premiums,     3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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ASTER,  LARGE  FLOWERED.  

No.  301.    Twenty  vases,  three  blooms 

in  each,  four  premiums,  $3  00    200    1  00  50 

CANNA. — 
No.  302.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike,  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    100  50 


APPLE,   TWLEVE   SPECIMENS .  — s- 

No.  303.    Gravenstein,  six  premiums, 

3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  304.    Maiden's    blush,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Fo.  305.    Porter,  3  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  306.     Washington  Strawberry, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

APPLE  CRAB.  

No*  307.    Hyslop,  24  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PEAR,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS'  

No,'  308.    Bartlett,  six  pre- 
miums,   3  00      2  50    2  00     I  50    100  50 

No.  309.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PEACH,   TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  310.  Oldmixon,  four  premiums,  1  00  1  50  1  00  50. 
No,  311,  Elberta,  four  premiums,  g  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  312,    Seedlings,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No,  313.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes, 

PLUM.  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  314,    Coe's  Golden  drop,  three 

premiums,  .  1  50    1  00  50 
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GRAPE,— 

No,  315,    Green  Mountion,  three  clus- 
ters, four  premiums,        $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  316,    Moore's  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

MELON,— 

No,  317,    Green  Flesh,  three  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  318    Yellow  Flesh,  four  speci- 

ums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  319,    Water,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CARROT,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS,  

No.  320,    Any  variety,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
EGG  PLANT,— 
No,  321.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
CABBAGE,— 
No,  322,    Red,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  323,    Savoy,  four  premiums,        2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CAULIFLOWER,— 
No,  324,    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
MUSHROOM,  native. — 
No,  325,    Collection  of  edible  vatieties,  prizes  will  he  awarded 


Thursday,  September  21 

CUT  FLOWERS,— 
No,  326,    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No,  327,    Basket,  four  premiums,        3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
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MARIGOLD, — 
No,  32H.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not 
to  exceed  three  flowers  in  a 

vase,  four  premiums,       S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
SCABIOSA,— 
No,  329,    Not  to  exceed  20  vases-,  not 
to  exceed  six  flowers  in  a 

vase,  four  premiums,        3  00    2  00    1  00  50 
D    AHLIA. — 

No.  330,    Not  to  exceed  50  vases,  one 
flower  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS,  

No,  331,    American  Beauty,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50  1  00  5(1 
No.  332,    Lyseom,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No,  333.    Mother,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  334,    Twenty-ounce,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS,  

No,  335,    Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 

three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No,  336,    Supeifin,  three  premiums  1  50    1  00  50 

No,  337,    Urbaniste,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

Fo,  338.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  he  used 

for  prizes, 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS,  

No.  339.    Crosby,  four  premiums,       2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  340,    Crawford  (late),  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  341,    Stump    the    World,  three 

premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

GRAPE, — ■ 
No,  342,    Brighton,    three  /dusters, 

three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 


K 
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No,  343,    Campbell,  three  clusters, 

three  premiums,  £1  50  1  00  50 

\<>.  344,    Lindlev,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No,  345.    Massasoit,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No,  346,    Worden,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  50  1  00  50 

PLUM,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS, — 

No,  547,  Satsuma,  tour  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No,  348.    Pond's  Seedliug  three  pre- 

miums,  1  50    1  00  50 

VEGETABLE.— 
No,  349^    Collection,  not  to  exeeed, 
25  varieties,  five  pre- 
miums,       12  00    10  00    8  DO    6  00    4  00 


Thursday,  September  28 

*  CUT  FLOWERS. — 

No,  350,    Not  to  exeeed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  S3  00    2  00    1  00  50 

No.  351.  Wild  flow- 
ers, not  to 
exeeed  40 
vases,  no 
duplicates, 
<ix  premi- 
ums,       3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  352.    Celosia,  in  bloom,  distinct 
in  color.    Four  plants, 

four  premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  00  50 


APPLE,  TWELVE  SPEICIMENS. — 

Xo.  353.    Coggstvell,  three  premiums.  1  50    1  00  50 

No,  354.    Huhbardston,  four      "      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
Xo,  355,    Sheppards sweet,  three  premiums,  I  50    1  00  50 
Xo.  356,    For  other  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  mav 
be  used  for  prizes. 
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PEAR.  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

X'o.  357.    Seek  el.  six 

premiums,  $3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
Xo.  358,    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  need 

for  prizes. 
Grape,  three  clusters. — 
Xo,  359.    Concord,  four  premiums.     2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
Xo.  360,    Delaware,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  361-  Niagara,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
Xo.  362.  Pocklingtoo,  three  premiums.  1  50  1  00  50 
Xo.  363.  Moore's  Diamond,  three  premiums  1  50  1  00  50 
Xo.  364.  For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  l>e  used  for 
prizes, 

QUINCE,   TWELVE  SPECIMEN'S,  

X~o.  365,    Champion,  four  premiums.  2  00  1  50    1  00  50 

Xo,  366.    Orange,  four  premiums.      2  00  1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  367.    For  other  varieties,  rive  dollars  may  he  used  for 
prizes, 

POTATO,— 
X'o,  368.    Six  varieties  (named), 
1  2  specimens  of  each. 

five  premiums,     4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00 

SQUASH.  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

Xo.  369.    Essex  Hybrid,  four  prem- 
iums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  370.    Warren,  four  premiums.      2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No,  371 .    Golden  Hubbard,  tour  prem- 
iums 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo,  372,    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

CELERY,  BLANCHARD.  SIX  SPECIMENS.  

Xq.  373.     Paris  Golden,  four  premi- 
ums. 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  374.    Other  varieties,  four  premi- 
ums. 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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CABBAGE,  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  375.    Any  named  variety, 

four  premiums,  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


Thursday,  October  12 

y^The  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
will  meet  at  3^  o'clock  P,  M.,  to  hear  motions,  detamine  appeals, 
arid  act  upon  busijicss,  properly  submitted. 

This  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  12.30  until 
9  p.  M. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and 
ready  for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  11  o'clock  a.  m.  Dinner 
will  be  served  in  the  Banquet  Hall  at. 12.30.  Tickets  50  cents, 
followed  by  short  addesses. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  376.    In  any  form,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

APPLE, — 
No.  377.  Baldwin,  one-half 
bushel,  to  be  shown 
in  hoops,  hoops  to 
be  furnished  by  the 
Society,  five  prem- 
iums, 8  00  6  00  4  00  2  00  1  00 
No.  378.    Baldwins,  twelve  specimens,  eight  premiums, 

4  00  3  50  3  00  2  50  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  379.  Bellflowcr,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  380.  Leicester  Sweet,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  381.  Sutton  Beauty,  four  prem- 
iums, 2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  382.  Tompkins  King,  four  prem- 
iums, 2  00  'I  50  1  00  50 
No.  383.  Falla water,  four  premiums,  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  384.    Peck,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 
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No.  385.    Pound  Sweet,  three  premiums,    $1  50    1  00  50 

No.  386.    R.  L  Greenings,  five 

premiums,  3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  387.    Mcintosh,  six, 

premiums,    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  388.    Northen  Spy,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00   .1  50    1  00  50 

No.  389.    Palmer,  five  premi- 
ums, 3  00    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  390.    Roxhury  Russet, 

five  premiums,    3  00    %  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  391.    Canada  Red,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  392.     Collection,  not  to 
exceed  10  varie- 
ties, rive  prems.,  5  00    4  00    3  00    2  00    1  00 

No.  394.    Sweet  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

No.  395.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,    ten  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  396.    Angouleme,  three  perniums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  397.    Clairgeau,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  398.     Dana's  Hovey,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

NO.  399.    Langelier,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  400.    live  Lawrence,  prem- 
iums, 3  00    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  401.     Winter  Nelis,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  402.    Aujou,  six 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  403.    ■Cornice,  six 

premiums,   3  00    2  50    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  404.    Onondaga,  three  premiums,  1  50  1  00  50 

No.  405.     Rose,  six 

premiums,  4  00    3  00    2  00  1  50  1  00  50 


1<U1]  SCHEDULE  OF  PREMIUMS.  '">(.> 

No.  406.    Sheldon,  six 

premiums',  U  00  3  00  2  00  1  50  1  00  50 
No.  407.    For  yarfeties  not  scheduled,  ten  dollars  may  byused 

for  prizes. 

GRAPE,  OPEM  CULTURE. — 
No.  408.     Collection  of 
not  less  than 
live  varieties 
three  clus- 
ters each,  six 

premiums,      3  00    2  50    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
No.  401).    For  any  variety,  six  clusters,  five  dollar  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS'  

No.  410.    Any  variety,  named,  five  dollars  may  try  used  for 
prizes, 

Brussels  sprouts  - 
No.  411.    Half  peck,  four  premiums.  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  412.    Three  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

CABBAGE  THREE  SPECIMENS.  

No.  413.     Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2  00     1  50    1  00  50 

CELEJRY,  BLANCHED,  SIX  SPECIMENS.  

No.  414.    Boston  market,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50     1  00  50 

No.  415.     Giant  Pascal,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  416.    Golden,  four  premiums,       2  00     1  50    1  00  50 

No.  417.    Any  varieties,  not  sched- 
uled, four  premiums,  2  00     1  50    1  00  50 
ENDIVE. — 

No.  418,    Six  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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LEEKS,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

Xo.  419.    Four  premiums,  $2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

ONION,  TWELA  E  SPECIMENS.  

No.  420.    Red  Globe,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  421.    Yellow  Globe,  Danvers, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  422.    White,  three  premiums,  1  50    1  00  50 

No.  423.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be 

used  for  prizes. 

PARSNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS.  

Xo.  424.    Hollow  Crown,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00     1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  425.    Any  other  variety,  four  pre- 
miums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
PARSLEY.— 

No.  426.    Half  peck,  four  premiums,    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

PUMPKIN.— 
Xo.  427.    Sweet,   three  specimens. 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

SALSIFY.— 
Xo.  428.    Twelve  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1  50    1  00  50 
SQUASH. — 
Xo.  429.    Hubbard,  three  specimums, 

four  premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  430.    Bay  State,  four  premiums,   2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

TURNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

Xo.  431.    Purple    Top    Globe,  four 

premiums,  2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  432.  White  Egg,  four  premi- 
ums, 2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

No.  433.  White  Swede,  six  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,         2  00    1  50    1  00  50 

Xo.  434.  Yellow  Swede,  six  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,         2  00    1  50    1  00  50 
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I) 


CORN.— 

No.  485.    F^ield  Corn,  of  12  ears,  8  row  flint  corn  shown. 

flat  five  premiums,  $300    2  00    1  50    1  00  50 


CASH  PRIZE 
FOR  BEST  10  EARS  OF  FLINT  CORN. 

To  stimulate  and  encourage  the  growing  of  better 
corn  for  1911  and  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  New 
England  Flint  varieties  hereafter  mentioned  are  the 
most  satisfactory,  and  will  produce  the  largest  yeild  of 
any  Flint  corn  known,  we  offer  a  cash  prize  of  $10.00  in 
gold  for  the  best  10  ears  of  the  Stickney  Prize  Flint  corn 
and  $10.00  in  gold  for  the  best  10  ears  of  the  Sheffield 
World's  Prize  corn,  to  be  awarded  at  the  annual  Octo- 
ber 12th  exhibition  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Horticultural  Hal],  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  corn  in  all  cases  to  revert  to  us  as  we  wish  to 
make  a  comparison  of  how  these  varieties  mature  with 
the  view  of  keeping  these  varieties  pure  and  eventually 
producing  an  unequalled  variety  of  Flint  corn. 

It  costs  nothing  to  enter  and  whether  you  win  or 
not  it  is  worth  the  try. 


W.  D.  Ross  Co.  appropriation  of  $20.00  special. 


Annual  meeting,  Wednesday,  November  1st,  1911 


Premiums  payable  on  and  after  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1911. 
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Thursday,  November  9 

All  articles  for  this  exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and 

ready  for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by   12   o'clock.    Open  to 

the  public  from  1  until  9  P.M. 
C  H  R  YSAN  T  H  E  VI  U  MS. 

No.  43i>.  Twelve  blooms,  Named, 
in  vases,  three  premi- 
ums, $8  00    5  00    3  00 

No.  487,     Six    blooms,   named  in 

vases  three  premiums,  5  00    3  00    2  00 

No.  43S.  Rest  bloom,  three  pre- 
miums,  .  2  00    100  50 

No.  439.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long 
stems,  white,  of  one 
named  variety,  three 

premiums,  8  00    5  00    3  00 

No,  440.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long 
stems,  pink.,  of  one 
named  variety,  three 

]  remiums,  8  00    ">  00    3  00 

No.  441.    Vase  of  10  blooms,  long 
stems,  yellew,  of  one 
named  variety,  three  pre- 
miums, 8  00    5  00  300 

No.  442.  Vase  of  six  blooms,  long  stems, 
red,  of  one  named  variety, 
three  premiums,  5  00    3  00    1  00 

\o.  44;>).    Vase  of  25  blooms,  mixed  col- 
ors, three  premiums,  10  00    8  00    5  00 
444.    Pompoms,   display    in  vases, 

three  premiums,  5  00    3  00    1  00 

Xo,  445.    Single    varieties,    display  in 

vases,  three  premiums,         5  00    3  GO    1  0<> 

Xo.  441).  Specimen  plants,  distinct  vari- 
eties,   four    plants,  three 

premiums,  15  00    *  00    (J  ()() 


SCHEDULE  OF  PREEIUMS.  4.'» 

PLANTS  AM)  FLOWERS. 
No.  447.    Best  group,  half  round  12  by  8 
feet — arrangement  to  be  con- 
sidered, three  premiums,    $35  00    30  00    20  00 
Persons  competing  for  these  premiums  must  notify  the  Sec- 
retary previous  to  6  p.  M.  Saturday  Nov.  4. 
No.  448.    For  exhibits — no  restrictions  as  to  where  grown,  or 
by  whom.    Fifty  dollars  may  be  used  for  prizes. 
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SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  OF  APPLES. 

Held  in  connection   with  the  Chrysanthemum  exhihitioii 
Thursday,  November  £>,  11M  1. 
B.B.    Best  Display  of  Sprayed 

Fruit  not  less  than 

five  varieties,  five 

premiums,         $15  00    10  00    8  00    5  00    3  UO 
To  be  shown  as  exhibitors  may  elect. 


SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  OF  APPLES, 
WILLIAM  EAMES  FUND. 

A.  BALDWIN,  BEST  TWELVE. 

Three  premiums,  $2  00    1  00  50 

B.  KING. 

Three  premiums.  2  00    1  00  50 

C.  PALMER 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

D.  RHODE  ISLAM)  GREENING. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

E.  ROXBURY  RUSSETS. 

Three  premiums  2  00    1  00  50 

F.  SUTTON. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

G.  McINTOSH. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 

II.    ANY  OTHER  VARIETY. 

Three  premiums,  2  00    1  00  50 


Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society, 


SCHEDULE  OF>  PRIZES  * 
OFFERED  TO  CHILDREN 
OF  WORCESTER  COUNTY 
UNDER    1  4  YEARS  OLD. 


Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  F.  HOYLE, 
Printer  and  Stationer. 
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A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  children's  Gardens  as 
encouraged  by  this  Society  through  their  exhibitions,  and  to  be  of  more  ben- 
efit to  those  seeking  information,  the  Secretary,  daring  the  coining  year,  will 
visit  some  of  the  principal  exhibitors  and  take  n  )tes  of  whatever  features 
may  be  of  interest. 

Saturday,  July  29 

Display  of  Flowers  Grown  from  Seed,  not  to  Exceed 
30  vases. 

Six  prizes,  $2  00    1  50    1  00    75    50  25 

Display  oe  Drummond  Phlox,  not  to  exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  Sweet  Pees,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  China  Pinks,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prises,  *    1  00    75    50  25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  flowers  grown  from 
seeds,  prizes  will  be  given. 


Collection  of  Vegetables. 

Six  prizes,  S2  00    1  50    1  00    75    50  25 

Beets,  six. 

Four  prises,  1  00    75    50  25 

Summer  Squash,  two. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

Beans,  two  quarts. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

Peas,  two  quarts. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  vegetables,  prizes  will 
be  given. 

Saturday,  August  26 

Display  of  Flowers  Grown  from  seed,  not  to  Exceed 

30  VASES. 

Six  Prizes,  $2  00    1  50    1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  Asters,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  •  1  00    75    50  25 
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Display  of  Nasturtiums,  Not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

Display  of  Petunias  not  to  Exceed  20  [vases. 

Four  prizes,  1  00    75    50  25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  flowers  grown  from  seeds, 

prizes  will  he  given. 

Collection  of  Vegetables. 


12  00    1  50  1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Beans,  two  quarts. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Beets,  six. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Carrots,  six. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Corn,  six  ears. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Tomato,  six. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

Squash,  two. 

Four  prizes, 

1 

00 

75 

50 

25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  vegetables,  prizes  will  be 
given. 

Competion  is  open  to  all  children  of  Worcester  County 
under  fourteen  years  old. 

Only  one  child  in  a  family  can  compete  for  the  same  prize. 

The  exhibits  must  be  the  results  of  individual  labor  of  the 
child  in  every  way  from  the  time  of  planting  the  seed  to  the 
gathering  the  crop. 

All  exhibits  must  be  in  the  Hall  ready  for  inspection  by  the 
judges  by  2.15  o'clock  r.  m.  Exhibitions  will  close  at 
4.30  P.  M 

Prizes  will  be  paid  at  the  close  of  each  exhibition. 

Vases,  plates  and  everything  necessary  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  flowers  and  vegetables,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

LEONARD  C  MIDGLEY,  Secretary, 
HORTICULTURAL  HALL. 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 


We  meet  again  to  give  an  account  of  the  work  done  during 
the  past  year  and  to  plan  for  the  future. 

The  reports  you  have  heard  show  what  has  been  accomplish  id 
and  the  society  has  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

Our  various  departments  have  all  been  active  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  different  committees  have  endeavored  to  perform 
their  work  faithfully. 

The  exhibitions  during  the  past  season  have  been  much  better 
than  last  year,  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  more  favorable 
weather  conditions. 

The  number  of  persons  exhibiting  flowers  has  greatly  in- 
creased, as  the  statistics  which  the  secretary  has  given  clearly 
show.  This  would  seem  to  warrant  a  larger  proportion  of 
premiums  in  that  department  another  year,  for  our  aim  should 
be  to  encourage  the  exhibitors  in  their  efforts  to  make  our 
shows  as  attractive  as  possible. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  tried  to  have  special  ex- 
hibitions in  which  some  one  fruit  or  flower  was  made  the  feature 
of  that  day.  This  feature  I  think  we  should  develop  still  more, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  besides  our  strawberry  exhibition  we 
should  have  one  devoted  to  peaches,  one  to  grapes  and  one  to 
apples  in  their  respective  seasons. 

Among  the  flowers,  the  following  should  each  have  a  similar 
recognition,  spring  flowers,  peonies,  roses,  sweet  peas,  gladioli, 
asters,  dahlias. 
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The  display  of  assorted  vegetables  might  be  made  on  a  larger 
scale,  possibly  a  corn  show  could  be  added.  These  suggestions 
I  refer  to  the  committee  on  exhibitions. 

I  would  ask  the  exhibitors  to  study  the  schedule  more  closely, 
to  plan  for  the  stated  prizes  of  the  day,  and  in  the  case  of 
flowers,  to  specialize  more,  to  master  a  few  varieties  before  they 
attempt  a  greater  number. 

It  is  the  quality  and  high  standard  that  makes  our  exhibi- 
tions worth  while. 

The  decision  of  the  trustees,  to  use  the  interest  of  the  Had- 
wen  fund  to  procure  medals  to  be  awarded  meritorious  ex- 
hibitions showing  superior  cultivation,  was  a  wise  action  and 
one  which  should  stimulate  an  interest  in  producing  the  very 
best  quality  of  exhibits. 

Our  building  is  in  fine  order  owing  to  the  efficient  services  of 
our  finance  committee  who  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts 
to  keep  it  in  good  shape.  The  increasing  value  of  our  property 
has  been  demonstrated  by  outside  parties  desiring  to  have  us 
set  a  price  upon  it,  but,  it  is  well  adapted  to  our  needs,  con- 
stantly increasing  in  value,  and  a  most  desirable  investment. 

The  library  is  in  excellent  condition,  new  works  being  added 
as  they  prove  to  be  of  value. 

The  winter  meetings  embraced  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and 
were  well  attended.  The  illustrated  ones  being  of  unusual 
interest. 

On  May  20th,  members  of  the  society  to  the  sumber  of 
sixty  were  the  recipients  of  an  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bayard  Thayer  to  visit  their  beautiful  estate  at  Lancaster 
during  the  time  that  the  spring  flowers  were  in  bloom.  The 
generous  hospitality  shown  by  the  Thayer  family  and  the 
beautiful  sights  seen  will  ever  be  remembered  by  those  present. 

Later  in  the  season  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Kinney  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  members  to  spend  an  afternoon  with  them  at 
their  home,  which  also  afforded  much  pleasure. 

The  membership  remains  the  same,  the  new  members  added 
equal  the  ones  who  have  passed  away.  The  present  enroll- 
ment being  632. 
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During  the  past  year  we  have  lost  a  member  who  for  many 
years  held  various  offices  in  this  society.  In  his  interest  he 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  who  was  our  second  presi- 
dent— I  refer  to  the  late  Hon.  Edward  L.  Davis,  a  gentleman 
held  in  high  esteem,  who  had  occupied  positions  of  honor  in 
church  and  city,  a  trustee  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  this  family  name  which  has  always  been 
associated  with  the  society  should  be  no  longer  on  the  roll. 

Mr.  George  Cruikshanks,  for  many  years  an  officer  and  ex- 
hibitor, a  man  who  devoted  his  life  work  to  horticulture,  is 
also  among  the  list  of  those  who  have  passed  on. 

It  is  again  my  pleasnt  duty  to  thank  you  all  for  the  part 
you  have  taken  in  the  work  of  the  past  year,  for  the  kindness 
you  have  shown  me  and  for  the  success  which  I  believe  has 
been  achieved. 

EDWARD  W.  BREED. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  after  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  Society  on  November  1, 1911.  Number  of  Trustees 
present,  nineteen. 

The  following  committees  were  elected: 

On  Library  and  Publication:  Dr.  George  E.  Francis,  Chair- 
man, Arthur  J.  Marble,  President  Edward  W.  Breed,  Secretary 
Leonard  C.  Midgley. 

On  Nomenclature:  Herbert  A.  Cook,  Albert  H.  Lange,Charles 
Greenwood,  Arthur  J.  Marble,  Henry  E.  Kinney,  George 
McWilliam,  Herbert  R.  Kinney,  George  Calvin  Rice. 

On  Arrangement  and  Exhibitions:  Herbert  R.  Kinney, 
Chairman,  Simon  E.  Fisher,  Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  W.  J. 
Wheeler,  H.  Ward  Moore,  Albert  H.  Lange,  Arthur  J.  Marble, 
with  president  and  secretary. 

Auditors:  H.  Ward  Moore,  Benjamin  C.  Jaques. 

Judges:  George  McWilliams,  Flowers;  Herbert  A.  Cook, 
Fruit;  Charles  Greenwood,  Vegetables. 

Medal  Committee,  appointed  by  the  President:  Albert  H. 
Lange,  Herbert  A.  Cook,  President  Edward  W.  Breed. 

Committee  on  Winter  Meetings:  Arthur  J.  Marble,  Chair- 
man, F.  H.  Chamberlain,  Chas.  W.  Wood,  with  President  and 
Secretary. 


Appropriations 


Flowers 
Fruit   .     .  . 
Vegetables 
Winter  Meetings 
Publications  . 
Children's  Show 


$1,000.00 


1,000.00 
650.00 
300.00 
300.00 
100.00 
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Arthur  E.  Hartshorn  recommended  that  the  salaries  be  the 
same  for  officers  as  last  year: 

Secretary    400.00 

Librarian    500.00 

Treasurer   150.00 

Janitor   800.00 


It  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up 
resolutions  upon  the  death  of  our  former  Secretary,  Adin  A. 
Hixon. 

Committee 

President  Edward  W.  Breed,  Charles  Greenwood,  Leonard 
C.  Midgley. 

The  Trustees  also  voted  to  allow  Charles  H.  White,  Field 
Agent  for  Worcester  County,  desk  room  in  its  library. 

November  23,  1911,  Meeting  of  the  Library  Committee. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Chairman,  Dr.  George  E.  Francis,  with 
the  Librarian,  Lucy  M.  Coulson,  arrange  for  the  overflow  of 
books. 

Also  voted  that  the  Secretary  see  Woodbury  and  Carlton, 
Engravers,  about  a  new  certificate  for  membership. 

The  committee  on  Winter  Meetings  voted  Arthur  J.  Marble 
Chairman,  no  other  business  at  this  meeting. 

December  7,  1911 

The  Committee  on  arrangement  met  and  voted  H.  R.  Kinney 
its  Chairman.   Seven  of  the  Committee  present. 

The  Committee  voted  to  have  the  April  6th  show  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  March  show. 

They  also  voted  to  bring  up  the  question  of  medals  from  the 
Had  wen  fund  to  the  Trustees. 

Memorandum  on  Winter  Meetings 

A  full  report  can  be  found  of  these  meetings  in  their  respec- 
tive places. 
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Thursday,  Jan.  11th.  The  Tree  Warden's  Opportunity,  by 
Mr.  Irving  T.  Guild,  Ex.  Sec'y,  Massachusetts  Forestry 
Association. 

Thursday,  Jan.  18th,  1912.  New  England  Agriculture  as 
shown  at  the  American  Land  Show  in  New  York,  Mr.  J.  Lewis 
Ellsworth. 

Thursday,  Jan.  25th.  Illustrated  Lecture.  Haunts  of 
Nature,  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Arcadia,  Conn. 

Thursday,  Feb.  1st.  Lecture.  Agricultural  Development  in 
Worcester  County,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  White,  Agricultural  Field 
Agent. 

Thursday,  Feb.  8th.  Ladies'  Day.  Holland,  Illustrated, 
Mrs.  Mina  Eliot  Tenny  Peck,  Boston,  Mass. 

Saturday,  Feb.  10th.  Children's  Day.  Mrs.  Percy  G. 
Forbes,  Mrs.  Scott  Pierce  and  Miss  Ida  Henderson,  Committee. 

Thursday,  Feb.  15th.  The  Wanderings  of  a  Plant  Collector 
in  Western  China,  Illustrated,  E.  H.  Wilson,  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Thursday,  Feb.  29th.  Lecture,  Illustrated.  Where  seeds 
come  from,  Mr.  John  Farquhar,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thursday,  March  6th.  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers 
Association,  Professor  Pickett,  Agricultural  College,  Durham, 
N.  H. 

March  7,  1912 

The  Society  held  one  of  the  best  shows  ever  held  on  March  7th. 

The  special  feature  was  the  display  of  Amaryllis  Seedlings 
grown  by  William  Anderson,  gardener  for  Bayard  Thayer, 
South  Lancaster,  he  was  awarded  one  of  the  Blake  Medals 
for  his  collection. 

Another  fine  feature  was  the  display  of  potted  plants  by 
Albert  H.  Lange. 

A  seedling  carnation  grown  by  Leonard  C.  Midgley  named 
Eureka  was  also  given  the  Blake  medal. 

There  was  a  good  showing  of  vegetables  at  this  time. 

George  McWilliam  exhibited  a  new  Orchid  Calanthe  Lasel- 
liana. 
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Wednesday,  March  13,  1912 
Annual  Reunion  and  Banquet 

The  usual  reception  was  held  in  the  hall,  from  5.30  to  6.30, 
by  President  and  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Breed,  Secretary  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  C.  Midgley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Marble,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Greenwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
Mrs.  Percy  G.  Forbes,  Mrs.  Scott  F.  Pierce;  Miss  Lucy  M. 
Coulson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  R.  Kinney,  Burt  W.  Green- 
wood, Myron  F.  Converse,  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  and  Joseph  K. 
Greene.   Over  three  hundred  guests  were  present. 

After  the  reception,  dinner  was  served  in  the  dining  hall, 
which  was  decorated  with  flags,  and  with  flowers  furnished  by 
Mr.  Midgley.  Divine  blessing  was  asked  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Taylor.  Following  the  dinner  was  a  short  programme  of 
after-dinner  speech-making.  President  Breed  made  a  short 
address,  which  was,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  greet  the  members  and  guests  of 
the  society,  and  welcome  you  all  to  our  annual  banquet,  which 
has,  this  year,  a  special  significance.  This  reunion  brings  us 
to  the  threescore  and  tenth  anniversary,  and  we  seem  to  have 
strengthened,  instead  of  abated,  as  we  have  grown  older.  It 
looks  as  though  we  were  ready,  not  only  for  the  fourscore,  but 
many  more. 

"Birthday  anniversaries  are  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure, 
until  a  certain  date.  Instead  of  saying  that  we  are  seventy 
years  old  to-day,  we  might  say  that  we  are  thirty-five  for  the 
second  time.  We  celebrate  another  birthday  to-day:  that  of 
our  winter  meetings,  which  commenced  thirty-five  years  ago, 
and  we  hope  they  will  continue  to  be  the  important  factors  in 
our  work,  that  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

"As  we  look  back  to  the  first  exhibits,  we  find  that  they  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  apples  and  pears  in  a  limited  number.  Squash 
was  the  principal  vegetable;  dahlia,  the  principal  flower 
exhibited  in  those  days.  Those  early  exhibitors,  however,  had 
a  great  love  for  horticulture,  and  their  exhibits  were  made  more 
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for  the  love  and  interest,  than  for  premiums,  for  none  were 
offered. 

"  It  seemed  to  be  their  chief  ambition  to  have  a  great  number 
of  varieties,  and  this  must  have  been  trying  for  the  judges." 

Mr.  Breed  then  spoke  of  the  horticultural  exhibition,  to  be 
held  in  London  in  May,  and  to  the  National  Sweet  Pea  exhibit 
to  be  held  in  Boston,  July  13  and  14.  $5,000  has  been  offered 
for  awards.  The  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society  is 
affiliated  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Breed  then  called  on  Henry  B.  Watts,  of  Leicester,  who 
recalled  to  memory  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  reunion,  held 
twenty  years  ago. 

Arthur  J.  Marble,  Chairman  of  the  Winter  Meetings  Com- 
mittee, and  also  of  the  General  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
was  then  called  upon.  Mr.  Marble  said  that,  of  the  seven 
officers  on  that  occasion,  only  one  remained,  Dr.  G.  E.  Francis. 
Mr.  Marble  also  referred  to  a  sub-committee  of  that  time,  and 
said  that  but  four  remained,  two  of  them  in  ill  health,  and  the 
other  two,  including  himself,  were  present. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Francis,  in  which  he  said  that  he  regretted 
the  illness  that  prevented  his  attending  the  reunion,  and 
extended  greetings  to  the  society  and  members,  was  read  by 
President  Breed.  Mr.  Marble  made  the  motion  that  letter  of 
greeting  be  written  in  behalf  of  the  society,  by  the  secretary, 
and  sent  to  Dr.  Francis. 

A  letter  of  regret  from  Ex-Mayor  Harrington  was  also  read 
by  the  President.  A  previous  engagement  prevented  his 
attendance  of  the  reunion. 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth  was  then  called  upon  and  he  spoke  of  the 
early  days  of  the  society. 

"The  history  of  this  society  is  very  interesting.  It  has  done 
a  splendid  work  all  along,  and  we  can  look  back  on  what  has 
been  done,  with  pleasure. 

"In  spite  of  all  this  talk  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  if  you  New 
England  farmers  will  keep  on  growing  the  best  possible  pro- 
ducts, you  will  always  find  a  good  market  for  them. 
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"The  apples  of  New  England,"  he  said,  "are  what  the  people 
want.  They  are  of  a  better  quality,  and  have  a  better  flavor 
than  the  others,  and  they  will  improve  if  some  of  the  methods 
of  the  West  are  adopted  in  their  production. 

"Massachusetts  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  live,  and  next 
to  that,  I  will  always  add — Worcester.  We  have  the  best  roads. 
Massachusetts  was  the  pioneer  of  good  roads.  Other  states 
are  spending  millions  of  dollars  trying  to  keep  up  with  us,  in 
that  respect.  We  have  the  best  schools,  the  best  agricultural 
college.  At  present,  there  is  a  farmers'  week  being  held  in 
Amherst,  with  some  seven  hundred  people  in  attendance  at 
the  present  time.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  farmers." 

Harold  L.  Frost,  Arlington,  elected  President  of  Massachu- 
setts Fruit  Growers  Association,  was  the  next  speaker.  In 
behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association,  he 
thanked  the  Horticultural  Society  for  the  many  courtesies 
extended  his  association,  and  also  for  fostering  it. 

Harry  W.  Smith,  of  Grafton,  called  to  the  minds  of  those  pre- 
sent, the  early  presidents  of  the  society.  Presidents  Had  wen, 
Davis,  Earle,  Salisbury,  and  Lincoln,  all  were  subject  to 
humorous  remarks  from  Mr.  Smith.  He  spoke  of  President 
Bullock,  whose  yard  was  planted  with  a  number  of  fine  trees, 
which  he  (Mr.  Smith)  was  fond  of  climbing;  and  of  President 
Burnside,  whose  back  yard  was  planted  with  strawberries,  the 
best  of  which  he  never  got.  Mr.  Smith  recalled  with  pleasure 
the  fact  that,  in  that  alcove  of  what  is  now  the  dining  hall,  he 
received  his  first  blue  ribbon  for  tumbler  pigeons.  He  said  he 
always  advocated  the  idea  of  giving  blue  riboons. 

Prof.  B.  S.  Pickett,  of  Durham,  N.  H.,  brought  greetings  from 
that  state.  He  said  that  out  West,  where  he  originally  came 
from,  there  were  two  Eastern  societies  which  were  looked  up  to 
with  much  interest  and  respect :  they  are  the  Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  Society. 

Wilfred  Wheeler,  of  Concord,  extended  hearty  greetings  and 
congratulations  to  the  society  from  the  Massachusetts  Society; 
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and  also  wished  the  Worcester  society  the  greatest  success  in 
their  every  undertaking. 

The  speech-making  was  interspersed  by  the  singing  of  the 
Verdi  quartette. 

The  Light  Infantry  orchestra  played  classic  and  popular 
music  during  the  reception  and  for  the  dancing  which  followed 
the  dinner.  The  dance  programme  was  opened  by  the  Grand 
March,  led  by  President  and  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Breed.  The 
programme  was  made  up  of  the  Waltz,  Two-step,  and  Schot- 
tische  for  the  young  people,  with  the  Lancers,  Virginia  Reel, 
and  Portland  Fancy  for  the  older  people. 

At  the  guest  table  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McWilliam,  of 
Whitinsville ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  R.  Kinney,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Greenwood;  Prof.  B.  S.  Pickett,  Durham,  N.  H.; 
Harold  L.  Frost,  Arlington;  Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Arthur  P. 
Rugg,  President  and  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Breed;  Harry  W. 
Smith,  Grafton;  Rev.  William  J.  Taylor,  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
Boston;  Joseph  K.  Greene,  Secretary  and  Mrs,  Leonard  C. 
Midgley,  Gen.  Charles  C.  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Mar- 
ble, Mrs.  William  S.  Flint;  J.  B.  Castner,  Hood  River,  Ore;  Miss 
Lucy  M.  Coulson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Putnam,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  Myron  F.  Converse,  G.  N.  Laird;  Wilfred 
Wheeler,  Concord;  Charles  H.  White,  Northboro;  Miss  May 
E.  Robbins,  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Clark,  George  Calvin  Rice; 
John  W.  Clark,  Medway;  Arthur  H.  Bellows,  Burt  W.  Green- 
wood; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Watts,  Leicester. 

May  2,  1912 

Trustees  meeting.  Fourteen  present.  The  call  for  this  meeting 
was  to  consider  what  should  be  done  relative  to  the  Hadwen 
Fund. 

Secretary  read  the  following  which  he  received  from  Court 
House. 

Excerpt  from  the  will  of  Obadiah  B.  Hadwen. 
"First  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Worcester  County  Horti- 
cultural Society  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  safely 
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invested  to  be  known  as  the  Hadwen  Fund,  the  annual  income 
to  be  used  as  the  Society  may  authorize  or  direct/' 

President  Breed  asked  the  Trustees  what  they  would  do. 
After  the  question  had  been  fully  discussed  it  was  voted  to 
give  medals  for  meritorious  exhibits  on  flowers,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. 

Medals  not  to  cost  more  than  fifteen  dollars.  It  was  not 
decided  at  this  meeting  who  should  be  the  committee  to  make 
these  awards. 

June  22,  1912 

The  members  of  the  Society  were  invited  to  visit  the  Farm  of 
Herbert  R.  Kinney;  about  forty  members  were  present  to  view 
the  vegetable  gardens,  which  were  considered  very  fine  for  the 
season. 

Tomatoes  in  the  Greenhouses  was  a  special  feature. 

Refreshments  were  served  on  the  lawn  by  Mrs.  Herbert  R. 
Kinney.   The  day  was  enjoyed  by  all  who  attended. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinney  for  their 
fine  entertainment. 

August  8,  1912 

Trustees'  Meeting 

Sixteen  members  present.  The  call  for  this  meeting  was  to  see 
if  the  Trustees  would  approve  of  the  Finance  Committee  rent- 
ing the  Hall  for  Moving  Pictures  on  each  Saturday.  The 
question  was  discussed  quite  freely  by  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  H.  R. 
Kinney,  Charles  Greenwood,  Burton  Potter,  Arthur  J.  Marble 
and  Myron  F.  Converse.  Mr.  Potter  made  a  motion  that  the 
Finance  Committee  rent  the  Hall,  this  was  seconded,  and  so 
voted. 

It  was  voted  at  this  meeting  that  the  Blake  Medal  Committee 
be  the  same  committee  for  the  Hadwen  medals. 

Also  voted  that  a  Silver  Medal  be  given  William  Simm,  of 
Cliftondale,  Mass.,  for  his  very  fine  exhibit  of  one  hundred  varie- 
ties of  sweet  peas 
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October  10,  1912 

At  the  Annual  Dinner  and  Fall  exhibit  we  had  a  great  sur- 
prise in  such  a  fine  showing  of  fruit  and  flowers.  President 
Breed  spoke  of  the  interest  shown  by  the  State  and  people  in 
exhibitions  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture.  He  spoke  of  the 
opportunities  offered  eastern  Apple  growers  to  exhibit  the 
apples  which  are  superior  in  flavor  of  any  grown  in  the  West. 

George  F.  Morse,  A.  A.  Shaw,  Prof.  F.  W.  Rane,  all  gave  very 
interesting  talks. 

November  6,  1912 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  Wednesday,  Nov.  6th,  1912,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.  to  act  upon  the  following  articles. 

To  hear  the  reports  of  Committees,  to  choose  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  other  business  that  may 
legally  come  before  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  our  President,  Edward  W. 
Breed,  with  thirty-six  members  present. 

The  reports  from  the  following  officers  and  committee  were 
read  and  voted  accepted. 

Secretary,  Leonard  C.  Midgley;  Librarian,  Lucy  M.  Coulson; 
Treasurer,  Burt  W.  Greenwood;  Arthur  E.  Hartshorn  on 
Finance;  Arthur  J.  Marble,  on  Winter  Meetings;  Herbert  R. 
Kinney,  Committee  on  Arrangements;  Edward  Breed,  for 
Medal  Committee;  Geo.  McWilliam,  Judge  on  Flowers; 
Herbert  A.  Cook,  Judge  on  Fruit;  Charles  Greenwood,  Judge 
on  Vegetables;  and  the  President's  Address. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  elect  officers. 

The  Society  voted  the  re-election  of  Edward  W.  Breed, 
President;  Arthur  J.  Marble,  Vice-President;  Charles  Green- 
wood, Vice-President;  Herbert  R.  Kinney,  Vice-President; 
Leonard  C.  Midgley,  Secretary;  Lucy  M.  Coulson,  Librarian; 
Burt  W.  Greenwood,  Treasurer. 

Walter  D.  Ross,  H.  E.  Sumner,  Ben.  M.  Chamberlain  were 
voted  new  Trustees. 

Leonard  C.  Midgley  was  re-elected  to  serve  on  the  Finance 
Committee  for  three  years. 
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I  have  a  few  memorandums  of  this  season's  shows,  which  I 
thought  would  be  of  interest  to  its  members. 

I  kept  during  the  season  a  record  of  entries  made  at  each  show. 

The  total  number  of  entries  on  Fruit  being  490  and  375 
awards  given. 

The  total  number  of  entries  on  Vegetables  520  and  425 
awards  given. 

The  total  number  on  Flowers,720  entries  and  490  awards  given. 

Over  400  entries  being  made  where  no  awards  were  given; 
230  on  flowers,  115  on  fruit,  95  on  vegetables. 

The  flowers  have  taken  up  $859.00  of  their  appropriation 
and  our  chrysanthem  show  for  to-morrow  calls  for  $291.00,  this 
will  make  our  premium  on  flowers  amount  to  $1,150.00. 

On  fruit  we  have  used  up  $891.00,  and  to-morrow's  show  calls 
for  $28.00,  which  will  leave  a  balance  of  about  $80.00. 

The  vegetables  have  a  balance  of  $40.00. 

We  have  had  a  very  fine  showing  of  flowers  this  season,  our 
first  show,  in  March,  was  large  and  we  had  quite  a  lot  of  specials 
during  the  summer  such  as  Pseonias,  Gladiolus.  Sweet  peas, 
and  the  Rose  day  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 
I  remember  on  one  day  the  call  for  cut  flowers  brought  out 
thirteen  entries  alone. 

For  my  part  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  to  grow  any  larger  on 
our  Flower  shows  if  the  appropriations  are  not  made  larger. 
I  think  the  schedule  could  remain  about  the  same,  but  I  think 
there  should  be  an  appropriation  made  for  a  surplus,  to  be 
given  to  our  special  calls.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  have 
special  days,  unless  we  have  funds  to  work  with,  as  the  regular 
calls  of  the  schedule  will  use  up  all  that  is  offered  for  prizes. 

A  few  things  of  interest  during  the  year  was  our  visit  to 
Bayard  Thayer's,  South  Lancaster,  and  our  visit  to  H.  R.  Kin- 
ney's Farm.  Our  70th  anniversary  in  March,  and  our  Winter 
Meetings  which  had  over  1,300  attendance. 

LEONARD  C.  MIDGLEY,  Secretary. 


LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT 


To  the  Members  of  the 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society: 

I  wish  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  for  1911-1912. 
Of  the  most  important  books  purchased  by  the  Library  Com- 
mittee, the  fifteen  volumes  of  Curtis'  Botanical  Magazine  may 
be  noted,  this  completing  the  Third  Series.  The  patronage  of 
the  Library,  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous  year,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  books  treating  upon  spraying  of  trees.  The 
number  of  books  borrowed  by  the  members  of  the  Society  is 
110,  a  larger  number  than  last  year.  A  new  bookcase  has  been 
added  to  the  Library,  which  will  be  used  for  surplus  books  and 
magazines.  The  periodicals  which  have  been  bound  for  the 
past  year,  are  American  Homes  and  Gardens,  English  Gardens, 
Gardening  and  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  The  following  list  com- 
prises the  books,  pamphlets,  bulletins  and  reports  that  have 
been  received  during  the  year  just  closed. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Vols.  Nos.  6  to  10  inclusive. 
Bulletin  No.  245. 

Monthly  Bulletins  of  the  Library,  Vol.  II,  No.  9,  1C,  11,  12. 
Vol.  Ill  Nos.  1  to  8  inclusive. 

Massachusetts  Crop  Report,  Vol.  XXIV  No.  6,  Vol.  XXV 
Nos.  1,  3. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  Bulletin  139. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Bulletin  No. 
340. 

Michigan  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Bulletin  Nos. 
265  to  267  inclusive. 

Maryland  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Bulletin  Nos. 
154  to  168  inclusive.   Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report. 
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Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Twenty-fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  University.  Bulletins,  123,  130.  Press 
Bulletins  36. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Annual  Report  of  the  Ornitholo- 
gist, June,  1910. 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  Nos.  231, 
232,  233,  237. 

Iowa  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulle- 
tin 125.   Research  Bulletin  Nos.  1,  2,  3. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Bulletin  113. 

Twenty-second  Report  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens. 

Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin 
Nos.  270,  273,  289. 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  Publication. 

Worcester  Board  of  Trade  Year  Book. 

Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Convention  of 
Society  of  American  Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 

West  Virginia  University  Agricultural  Experimental  Station, 
Bulletin  137,  139.   Circular  No.  6. 

Massachusetts  Agriculture  Bulletin,  Nos.  3,  4,  5. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Bulletin 
221. 

Farmers'  Bulletin,  Nos.  492  to  502. 

Fifty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Free  Public  Library, 
1910-1911. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  the 
City  of  Worcester,  1911-1912. 

Worcester  City  Directory,  1912. 

Worcester  Weekly  Guide. 

Gladiolus,  by  Matthew  Crawford. 

The  Rose,  by  H.  B.  Ellwanger. 

The  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  by  W.  Wells. 

Thompson's  Gardener's  Assistant,  Vols.  I  to  VI. 

The  Herb  Garden,  by  Francis  A.  Bardswell. 

Roses  for  English  Gardens,  by  Gertrude  Jekyll  and  Edward 
Mawley. 
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Curtis'  Botanical  Magazine,  Third  Series,  Vol.  52  to  60. 
Fourth  Series,  Vol.  I  to  VI. 

The  Law  of  the  Roadside,  donated  by  Edward  W.  Breed. 

What  England  Can  Teach  Us  About  Gardening,  by  Wilhelm 
Miller. 

Fungoid  Pests  of  Cultivated  Plants,  by  M.  C.  Cooke. 

A  Dictionary  of  English  Names  of  Plants,  by  William  Miller. 

American  Insects,  by  Vernon  L.  Kellog. 

A  Manual  For  The  Study  of  Insects,  by  John  Henry  Corn- 
stock  and  Anna  Botsford  Comstock.  • 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Herbaceous  Perennials,  by  John 
Kirkegaard. 

The  Plums  of  New  York,  by  U.  P.  Hedrick. 

Vegetable  Gardening,  by  Ralph  L.  Watts. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  Under  Glass,  by  William  Turner. 

Periodicals  and  Publications 

Country  Life  in  America. 
Suburban  Life. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens. 

The  Garden  Magazine. 

Florists'  Exchange. 

Florists'  Review. 

American  Florist. 

Gardening. 

Horticulture. 

Park  and  Cemetery. 

New  England  Homestead. 

New  England  Farmer. 

Rural  New  Yorker. 

The  Farm  Journal. 

The  Country  Gentleman. 

The  National  Grange  Monthly. 

The  Fruitman  and  Gardener. 

The  Worcester  Magazine. 

The  Guide  to  Nature. 
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Rhodora. 

Bird  Lore. 

Orchid  Review. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Meehans'  Garden  Monthly. 

English  Papers. 

Garden. 

Gardening. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

American  Catalogues 

Andora  Nurseries. 

American  Forestry  Co. 

Ames  Implement  &  Seed  Co. 

American  Nursery  Co. 

Bay  State  Nurseries. 

Barnes  Bros.,  Nursery  Co. 

D.  V.  Burrell  Seed  Grower. 

Clark  W.  Brown,  Dahlias  and  Gladiolus  Bulbs. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee's. 

Bassett  &  Weller,  Dahlias. 

Bobbink  &  Atkins,  Nurseries. 

Joseph  Breck  &  Son,  Seeds. 

Boddington's  Garden  Guide. 

Cottage  Gardens,  Nursery  Book. 

Arthur  Cowee,  Gladiolus. 

Conrad  &  Jones  Co. 

Dreer's  Garden  Book. 

Evergreen  Nursery  Co. 

The  Elizabeth  Nursery  Co. 

Elliott  Nursery. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry. 

Farquhar's  Garden  Annual. 

L.  J.  Farmer  Fruit  Catalogue. 

Fottler,  Fiske,  Rawson  Co. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr,  Hardy  Plants. 

Gilletts  Hardy  Fern  and  Flower  Farm. 
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J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Seedsmen. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

Harrisons'  Nurseries. 

T.  S.  Hubbard  Co. 

Hathaway's  Dahlias. 

Haven  Farm  Dahlias  and  Gladiolus. 

Isbell's  Seed  Annual. 

F.  W.  Kelsey  Nursery  Co. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co. 

J.  F.  Lovett. 

Lager  &  Hurrell. 

Livingston's  Seed  Annual. 

Manda's  Pocket  Garden  Dictionary. 

J.  B.  Morey  Nurseries. 

McGregor  Bros.  Co. 

L.  L.  May  &  Co. 

Mills  Seed  Co. 

Richardson  Parkinson. 

Peterson  Nursery. 

Royal  Palm  Nurseries. 

Frederic  J.  Rea,  Perennials. 

Ross  Bros.  Co. 

Stump  &  Water  Co. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

W.  &  T.  Smith  Co. 

The  Schmidt  &  Botley  Co. 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries. 

J.  Thorburn  Co.,  Bulbs. 

B.  Hammond  Tracy,  Gladiolus. 

Fred  L.  Tinkham,  Dahlias. 

T.  C.  Thurlow's  Sons. 

R.  Vincent,  J  &  Sons  Co. 

Vick's  Garden  and  Floral  Guide. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store. 

Wilfred  Wheeler,  Fruit. 

George  H.  Walker,  Dahlias. 
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W.  W.  Wilmore,  Dahlias. 

Weeber  &  Don,  Seed  Merchant  and  Growers. 

Foreign  Catalogues. 

Baths  Select  Garden  Seeds. 
George  Bunyard  &  Co. 
Barr's  Seed  Guide. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 
Cartwright  &  Goodwin. 
James  Carter. 
Doobie  &  Co. 

Dicksons  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees. 

Henry  Eckford. 

C.  Keur  &  Son. 

E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son. 

Kelway's  Manual. 

V.  Lemoine  &  Fils. 

H.  Merry  weather  &  Sons. 

Overeen  Bulb  Trade  and  Nurseries. 

Paul  &  Sons  Nurseries. 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Son. 

Royal  Tottenham  Nurseries. 

Frederick  Roemer  Seed  Grower. 

Soupert  &  Notting  Rose  Growers. 

Jacs  Smits  &  Co. 

Sutton's  Sons. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Thomas  S.  Ware  Nurseries. 

H.  Woolman  Nursery. 

Anthony  Waterer  Nursery. 

Vander  Wei j den  &  Co. 

H.  Wrede,  Pansy  Specialist. 

Webbs'  Royal  Seed  Establishment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LUCY  M.  COULSON,  Librarian. 
Horticultural  Hall,  October  31,  1912. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 

For  the  Financial  Year  Ending  Oct.  31,  1912 


Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


Store  Rents,  $10,000.00 

Hall  Rent,  2,435.75 
Income   from  Permanent 

Funds,  282.32 

Interest  298.31 
Membership  Fees, 

9  @  $5.— $45. 

5  O    3.—  15. 

Water  (elevator  service), 
T.  E.  Raymond  (Rent  paid 

in  advance), 
Tickets   Annual  Reunion 

(245  ®  75c), 
Tickets  Fall  Dinner  (1912), 
Furnishings  sold, 
Doors  sold, 

Office  Expense  (refund), 
Premiums  unclaimed  (1911^ 
Miscellaneous, 


Cash  on  hand, 

Nov.  1,  1911, 


60,00 
348.57 

112.50 

183.75 
29.00 
39.00 
6.00 
.25 
1.51 
5.00 

$13,801.96 

10,122.20 


$23,924.16 


Furnishings,  $650.11 

Library-books,  $194.32 

Premiums,  2,532.42 

Winter  Meetings,  565.19 

Publications,  303.75 

Children's  Exhibitions,  79.90 
Eames    Fund  Premiums 

(1911),  28.00 

Blake  Medals,  60.00 

  3,763.58 

Judges,  170.00 

Salaries,  1,850.00 

  2,020.00 

Payment  on  Mortgage,  2,000.00 

Interest,  960.00 

Insurance  and  Taxes,  1,125.40 

  2,085.40 

Maintenance      of  Real 

Estate,  958.60 

Light,  Heat  and  Water,  1,221.72 

Janitor  Expense,  146.29 

Office  Expense,  254.51 

Library  Expense,  21.25 

Miscelaneous  Expense,  240.37 

Fall  Dinner  (1911),  51.75 

$13,413.58 

Cash  on  hand  Oct.  31,  1912. 

Clinton  Savings  Bank,  1,229.63 

Marlborough  Savings  Bank,  1,171.62 

Worcester  Mechanics  Sav- 
ings Bank,  1,188.68 

Worcester     Five  Cents 

Savings  Bank,  1,126.14 

Worcester  County  Insti- 
tution for  Savings,  1,257.25 

5,973.32 

Worcester  Trust  Co.  4,537.26 

 10,510.58 

$23,924.16 
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Statement  of  Gains  and  Losses 


Gains 


Losses 


Store  Rent, 
Hall  Rent, 

Income   from  Permanent 

Funds, 
Membership  Fees, 
Discount  on  Premiums, 
Premiums  Unclaimed, 
Children's  Exhibitions  (un- 
expended    balance  of 
appropriation), 
Miscellaneous  Receipts, 
Premiums  appropriated 
(balance    not  awarded 
1911  appropriation), 


$10, 
2, 


000.00 
435.75 

282.32 
60.00 
17.58 
1.61 


20.10 
5.00 


100.00 


$12,922.26 


Appropriations, 
Office  Expense, 
Judges, 

Library  Expense, 
Fall  Dinners  (1911), 
Winter  Meetings  (Excess 

of  appropriations), 
Publications     (Excess  of 

appropriations), 
Eames    Fund  Premiums 

((1911), 
Blake  Medals, 
Light,  Heat  and  Water, 
Maintenance     of  Real 

Estate, 
Insurance  and  Taxes, 
Janitor's  Expense 
Miscellaneous  Expense, 
Interest, 
Depreciation, 


Balance   to  Surplm 
count, 


Ac- 


$5,200.00 
254.26 
170.00 
21.25 
18.25 

81.44 

3.75 

28.00 
60.00 
827.49 

952.60 
1,125.40 
146.29 
240.37 
661.69 
398.99 

$10,189.78 

2,732.48 

$12,922.26 


Statement  of  Resources  and  Liabilities 


Resources 


Liabilities 


Fitchburg  Savings  Bank, 
People's  Savings  Bank, 
Worcester  Five  Cents  Sav- 
ings Bank, 
Worcester  Mechanic's  Sav- 
ings Bank, 

Real  Estate, 
Furnishings, 
Library-book  Account, 
Cash, 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 


$1,032.66 
1,148.66 


626.78 
1,538.93 


$4,347.03 
120,000.00 
6,000.00 
2,718.69 
10,510.58 
184.71 


$143,761.01 


Blake  Fund,  Principal, 
Blake  Fund,  Income, 
Dewey  Fund,  Principal, 
Dewey  Fund,  Income, 
Eames  Fund,  Principal, 
Eames  Fund,  Income, 
Hadwen  Fund,  Principal, 
Hadwen  Fund,  Income, 

Premiums  Appropriated 

(not  awarded), 
Premiums  Awarded, 
Mortgage  Loan, 
Fall  Dinner  (1912)  Tickets, 
T.  E.  Raymond  (Rent  in 

advance), 


$1,000.00 
32.66 
1,000.00 
538.93 
500.00 
126.78 
1,000.00 
148.66 


 $4,347.03 

415.25 
2,234.75 
23,000.00 
29.00 

112.50 

30,138.53 

Surplus:  Balance  Nov.  1,  1911. 

110,890.00 

Gain  and  Loss  Oct.  31,  1912,   2,732.48  113,622.48 


$143,761.01 


Respectfully  submitted, 

BURT  W.  GREENWOOD,  Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITORS 


Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  (3,  1912. 

We,  the  undersigned  Auditors  of  the  Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society,  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  for  the  financial  year  ending  October 
31,  1912,  and  find  them  correct  and  the  balance  deposited  as 
stated  in  the  Treasurer's  Report. 

H.  WARD  MOORE, 
BENJ.  C.  JAQUES. 


REPORT  OF  THE   CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
FINANCE  COMMITTEE 


The  changes  in  the  banquet  hall  and  kitchen  have  been 
completed  giving  more  room  and  better  facilities,  also  a  room 
has  been  provided  on  the  same  floor  to  be  used  for  old  periodi- 
cals and  books  that  the  library  room  could  not  accommodate 
but  which  were  too  valuable  to  be  disposed  of. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  trustees,  the  finance  com- 
mittee has  rented  the  hall  Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings 
for  a  moving  picture  show.  This  necessitated  some  changes 
in  the  rear  of  the  hall  to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  the 
state  police,  and  provides  a  much  better  exit  to  the  fire  escape 
and  was  advisable  to  do,  whether  the  hall  was  used  for  a  moving 
picture  show  or  not. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  E.  HARTSHORN,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGE- 
MENTS AND  EXHIBITIONS 


We  spent  considerable  time  on  the  premium  list  and  then 
your  secretary  and  chairman  supposed  we  had  the  proofs  in 
their  best  form,  but  in  some  instances  they  did  not  come  out 
as  we  expected.  One  of  the  errors  seemed  to  be  for  the  best 
as  our  grape  exhibit  of  Sept.  26th  was  a  feature  of  our  season's 
exhibitions. 

A  number  of  your  committee  feel  that  it  might  be  well  to 
have  some  leading  feature  in  many  of  our  exhibitions.  This 
would  make  something  special  to  call  the  public's  attention  to, 
and  there  are  many  people  who  are  especially  interested  in 
some  of  our  more  common  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Some  of  the  committee  believe  that  in  one  respect  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  is  leading  us  and,  while  there  is 
some  prejudice  here,  I  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  some 
of  our  larger  exhibitions  will  be  held  on  Saturday  and  carried 
over  Sunday.  There  are  many  people  in  this  city  who  must  go 
somewhere  every  Sunday,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  as  though 
there  were  few  places  that  would  be  better  for  them  to  spend  a 
little  while  than  at  some  of  our  exhibitions. 

Some  of  our  members  say  that  we  should  lose  much  of  our 
exhibits  and  that  is  probably  so,  but  we  claim  to  be  working 
for  the  good  of  Horticulture  and  should  be  willing  to  give  those 
members  of  our  city  who  are  busy  during  our  regular  exhibition 
hours  a  chance  to  see  some  of  our  exhibitions. 

The  committee  at  our  last  two  exhibitions  were  brought  to 
realize  how  much  we  had  depended  on  Mr.  Putnam,  but  we 
hope  that  by  another  summer  things  will  be  running  smoothly 
again. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  R.  KINNEY,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  CHAIRMAN  OF  WINTER 
MEETINGS 


Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  6,  1912. 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society. 

Your  committee  would  report  that  ten  meetings  were  held 
in  the  past  winter  season  of  1912  with  subjects  of  much  interest 
to  our  members  and  many  of  the  public  not  members. 

The  thanks  of  the  committee  are  due  to  Mrs.  Percy  G. 
Forbes,  Mrs.  Scott  Pierce  and  Miss  Ida  Henderson  for  the 
good  work  they  did  in  charge  of  Children's  Day. 

The  decision  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  growers  convention 
to  go  to  Boston  the  coming  season  will  cause  the  programme 
for  the  next  winter  season  to  be  somewhat  changed. 

Our  annual  dinner  and  social  was  well  attended  with  unabated 
interest.  The  after-dinner  speaking  was,  as  usual,  of  a  high 
order. 

The  committee  also  extend  its  thanks  to  floor  director 
Myron  F.  Converse  and  his  assistants  for  the  able  manner  they 
conducted  the  social  in  the  hall  after  the  dinner. 

Total  attendance  at  the  meetings  1,325,  a  gain  of  400  over  last 
year. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 
ARTHUR  J.  MARBLE, 

Chairman. 

JUDGES'  REPORT 


Report  on  Flowers 

March  7,  1912,  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  first  exhibition  of  the  season  and  it  was  a  credit  to  the 
Society  and  the  exhibitors  for  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
plants  and  flowers  exhibited. 
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There  was  no  exhibition  in  April;  there  were  two  in  May, 
the  first  one,  owing  to  the  cold,  wet,  unseasonable  weather, 
outdoor  bulbs  did  not  make  a  good  showing;  the  second  one  in 
May  was  good  with  the  exception  of  azaleas,  molis  and  tree 
pseonias. 

In  June  the  exhibitions  were  very  good,  much  better  than 
last  year.  June  5,  the  large  vases,  the  specimens  not  to  be  tied, 
were  very  fine.  Iris,  German,  were  extra  good,  and  many  good 
exhibits  went  without  a  prize. 

Thirteenth.   Cut  flowers,  baskets  and  paeonias  were  good. 

Twentieth.  Cut  flowers,  amateurs,  good.  H.  T.  Roses,  20 
vases,  one  bloom  or  cluster  in  each,  this  was  the  best  shown  in 
this  class  I  have  seen. 

Twenty-seventh.  H.  T.  Roses,  12  blooms,  were  good  quality, 
exhibits  numerous,  the  class  for  six  blooms  were  good  and 
competition  very  close.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  one  shade  of  color, 
were  all  extra  good.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  mixed  colors,  were 
all  fine,  full  roses,  Canterbury  bells,  Sweet  Williams  and  cut 
flowers  were  all  good. 

July  11.  Cut  flowers,  good;  baskets,  very  good;  petunias, 
extra  good;  and  many  exhibitions  went  without  a  prize. 

July  18.  Cut  flowers  from  Amateurs  and  Florists  were  both 
good.    Phlox  drummondis  fair,  sweet  peas  poor. 

July  25.  Cut  flowers,  very  good;  baskets,  amateurs,  good; 
tuberous  begonias,  extra  fine. 

Aug.  1.   Every  class  well  filled  and  good. 

Aug.  8.  Was  good,  especially  salpiglossis  and  perennial 
phlox 

Aug.  15  and  22.   I  was  away. 

Aug.  29.  Nasturtiums  were  very  fine  and  many  fine  exhibits 
went  without  a  prize.  Verbenas  and  cannas  fair;  asters,  large 
flowered  and  many  exhibits;  gladolus,  very  good. 

Sept.  5.  Was  a  fine  exhibition;  cut  flowers,  gladiolus,  begonias, 
tuberous  rooted  phlox,  perennial,  all  good. 

Sept.  12.  Cut  flowers,  20  vases,  baskets,  amateurs  and  florists 
all  extra  good.  Dahlias,  large  flowered,  good,  asters  large 
flowered,  20  vases,  good,  cannas  fair. 
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Sept.  19.  Cut  flowers  baskets,  marigolds  and  scabiosis,  all 
very  good  and  strongly  competed  for.  Dahlias,  50  vases, 
were  extra  good. 

Sept.  25.   Cut  flowers  and  wild  flowers  were  all  good. 

Oct.  10.  The  Library  was  filled  with  cut  flowers,  there  were 
also  many  among  the  fruit  in  the  main  hall.  Seldom  at  this 
season  of  the  year  are  there  so  many  plants  in  bloom  outside. 

Taking  the  exhibitions  this  year  there  were  more  exhibits 
and  the  quality  of  the  flowers  much  better  than  last  year. 

GEORGE  McWILLIAM,  Judge. 

Report  on  Fruit 

The  exhibition  of  fruit  during  the  past  season  has  been  up  to 
the  usual  standard,  with  the  exception  of  pears  and  peaches. 
When  the  pear  trees  were  in  bloom  heavy  rain  storms  pre- 
vented a  good  set  of  fruit,  and  the  peach  crop  was  seriously 
injured  by  the  severe  winter  and  the  sudden  changes  in  tem- 
perature. 

Apples  were  good  but  were  not  so  free  from  blemishes  as 
they  were  last  year;  this  was  caused  by  the  rainy  weather  at 
the  time  of  spraying.  Wormy  and  imperfect  fruit  was  obtained 
where  the  trees  were  sprayed  at  the  usual  time,  while  good 
fruit  was  the  result  of  the  trees  being  sprayed  before  all  the 
petals  had  fallen.  This  early  spraying  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
however,  because  it  causes  the  death  of  the  bees. 

Strawberries  did  very  well  though  the  drought  injured  the 
late  varieties  and  the  raspberries.  Grapes,  ripening  two  weeks 
later  than  last  year,  were  of  unusual  excellence.  The  premiums 
and  prizes  of  fruit  have  been  awarded  as  follows. 

Strawberries  40,  cherries  36,  raspberries  3,  currant  20,  goose- 
berries 4,  blackberries  16,  plums  39,  peaches  33,  grapes  57, 
pears  83,  apples  244,  quinces  9,  extras  3,  making  a  total  of  587 
premiums  and  prizes  for  the  year  1912;  57  less  than  for  the 
year  1911.  There  has  been  a  deficiency  of  plums,  peaches  and 
pears. 

HERBERT  A.  COOK,  Judge. 
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Report  on  Vegetables 

Political  parties  rise  and  fall — two  of  them  had  theirs  yester- 
day— but  agriculture  and  horticulture  will  never  fall  or  fail, 
and  while  we  have  many  hard  problems  to  solve  they  are  natu- 
ral and  not  artificial  ones  and  in  solving  them  we  become  more 
efficient  in  business  and  richer  in  knowledge,  we  are  not  de- 
pendent on  the  whims  or  passions  of  the  people.  The  past  sea- 
son has  not  been  without  discouragement,  but  on  the  whole  has 
been  more  favorable  than  that  of  1911. 

The  usual  interest  has  been  manifested;  but,  as  often  happens, 
the  season  and  the  schedule  have  been  somewhat  at  variance 
and  some  of  the  exhibitions  have  not  been  up  to  the  usual 
standard.  Tomatoes  were  shown  in  great  variety  and  ex- 
cellence. 

The  most  surprising  thing  in  the  exhibitions  occurred  on  Sept. 
26,  in  the  call  for  potatoes,  when  five  premiums  were  offered  and 
only  one  exhibitor.  As  usual  the  collections  of  vegetables 
and  the  Oct.  exhibition  were  the  leading  features  of  the  season 
and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  exhibitors. 

The  collection  of  squashes  shown  Oct.  10  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Sears, 
the  oldest  member  of  the  society,  was  very  fine  as  was  the  dis- 
play of  flint  corn  by  Mr.  Walter  D.  Ross  and  for  which  a  Had- 
wen  medal  was  worthily  bestowed. 


CHARLES  GREENWOOD,  Judge. 


WINTER  MEETINGS  IN  FULL 


Thursday,  Jan.  11,  1912. 


THE  TREE  WARDEN'S  OPPORTUNITY. 
Irving  T.  Guild. 

President  Edward  W.  Breed,  of  Clinton,  made  the  introduc- 
tory address.  After  welcoming,  he  called  attention  to  the  dis- 
play of  orchids,  which  were  submitted  by  George  McWilliam, 
of  Whitinsville,  whose  reputation  as  an  orchid  grower  is  attract- 
ing much  attention  in  the  horticultural  world.  The  display  of 
calenthes  was  for  exhibition  only,  but  the  calanthe  laselliane,  a 
new  variety  recently  produced  by  Mr.  McWilliam,  was  the 
topic  for  much  discussion  after  the  meeting.  The  flower  was 
produced  from  the  McWilliamii  seed  parent,  crossed  with 
calanthea  vestita  oculata  gigantea,  the  pollen  parent. 

Pres.  Breed  then  introduced  Irving  T.  Guild,  of  Boston,  who 
was  formerly  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Guild  spoke  of  the  excellent  code  of  shade  tree  laws  which 
exists  in  Massachusetts,  and  said  thnt  every  Massachusetts 
city  or  town  which  is  noted  for  its  beauty,  owes  its  charm 
largely  to  its  shade  trees. 

There  are  five  principal  causes  for  poor  trees  in  Massachu- 
setts.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Lack  of  capable  officers  in  charge. 

2.  Artificial  conditions  which  are  unfavorable. 

3.  Mutilation  and  careless  pruning. 

4.  Insects  and  disease. 

5.  Old  age. 

Trees  suffer  less  from  the  last  cause  than  from  the  first.  There 
is  an  age  limit  for  all  trees,  but  they  seldom  reach  that  limit 
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under  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  cities  and 
towns. 

The  greatest  damage  now  being  done  to  trees,  is  by  the 
gypsy,  the  brown-tail  and  the  leopard  moths,  borers,  elm  beetle, 
and  the  elm-bark  beetle, — this  last  being  the  latest  pest  that 
tree  wardens  have  to  contend  with. 

He  advised  the  keeping  of  the  office  of  tree  warden  out  of 
politics.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  an  officer  thus  elected  will 
not  be  the  right  man  for  the  place.  He  also  advised  meetings  of 
the  friends  of  the  trees,  and  lectures  on  their  ills,  illustrated  if 
possible. 

In  speaking  of  mutilation,  Mr.  Guild  said  that  no  work 
should  be  done  on  any  trees  except  by  the  officers,  and  remarked 
that  the  damage  done  by  irresponsible  persons  is  great.  He 
mentioned  the  necessity  of  preventing  wires  to  cross  or  be 
attached  to  trees,  and  said  that  spurs  should  not  be  used  in 
climbing  trees.  He  also  said  that  pruning,  watering,  and 
fertilizing,  all  help  to  prolong  the  life  of  trees,  and  that  much 
harm  is  done  by  horses  being  allowed  to  nibble  the  bark  of  the 
tree  to  which  they  are  tied. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Guild  discussed  the  conditions  of  trees  on 
the  state  highways,  and  told  of  the  value  of  expert  advice 
regarding  them.  He  spoke  of  the  neglect  of  the  trees  by  the 
public,  and  said  that  in  most  places  this  neglect  is  great,  it  is 
left  to  the  city  and  state  to  care  for  the  trees.  He  gave  Cam- 
bridge as  an  example,  calling  attention  to  the  number  of  dead 
and  neglected  trees  there.  He  also  said  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  care  of  the  trees,  in  the  average  city  and  town,  is 
from  30c.  to  40c.  per  tree;  but  in  Washington,  D.  C,  this 
appropriation  amounts  to  from  75c.  to  80c.  per  tree.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  experts  claim  that  the  purely  monetary  value  of 
trees  is  immense,  being  $75.00  per  sq.  ft.  of  dimension,  making 
a  tree  with  a  16-inch  diameter  worth  $100.00.  He  referred  to 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  as  an  authority  for  this  state- 
ment. 

A  discussion  followed  the  meeting,  and  many  interesting 
facts  were  brought  out.    Answering  one  question,  Mr.  Guild 
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said  that  a  property  owner  is  entitled  to  the  trees  in  front  of 
his  property  if  cut  down  by  the  tree  warden.  He  can  also  claim 
any  product  of  the  tree,  although  he  forfeited  his  right  to  it  when 
the  tree  was  required  for  the  development  of  the  highway. 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Marble,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Winter 
Meetings,  disagreed  with  that  statement,  saying  that  a  recent 
court  decision  was,  that  a  tree  warden  has  unrestricted  authority 
to  take  any  trees  abutting  streets,  regardless  of  the  owner's 
desires. 

In  explaining  the  privileges  of  a  tree  warden,  Mr.  Guild  said 
that  scarcely  any  other  public  officer  has  so  wide  and  unlimited 
authority  in  his  jurisdiction.  He  is  a  dictator  in  his  field,  but 
before  he  can  cut  down  a  tree,  he  must  go  through  certain 
formalities.  He  said  this  emphasized  the  necessity  of  having 
an  efficient  tree  warden,  for  he  can  do  much  good  or  harm, 
according  to  his  ability  to  discern. 

Mr.  David  Fiske,  Grafton,  raised  the  question  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  shade  tree,  to  which  Mr.  Guild  replied  that  the 
matter  had  never  been  brought  before  a  court,  but  is  left  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  official  of  the  community.  He  said 
pines  and  evergreens  are  not  desirable  as  they  are  not  essen- 
tially shade  trees,  but  in  some  places  they  furnish  a  distinct 
improvement  in  the  landscape. 

Pres.  Breed  recommended  the  use  of  dynamite  in  tree 
planting,  saying  that  by  using  M  of  a  stick,  placed  about  18" 
into  the  ground,  with  cap  and  fuse,  the  ground  would  be 
broken  up  considerably,  making  it  less  difficult  to  excavate 
the  hole,  and  would  loosen  the  soil  so  that  the  roots  would  go 
down  easily. 

The  need  of  keeping  the  office  of  tree  warden  out  of  politics ; 
of  getting  an  efficient  and  intelligent  man  for  the  office;  of 
conducting  lectures  and  institutes  for  the  study  of  what  is 
good  and  bad  for  trees;  of  having  books  on  the  subjects  of 
most  vital  interest  to  tree  wardens,  and  those  most  interested  in 
trees;  and  arousing  public  interest  generally,  were  all  recom- 
mended in  the  address  and  the  discussion  which  followed. 
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Mr.  Haskins,  tree  warden  of  Northboro,  and  others  took 
part  in  the  discussion. 

Others  present  were:  City  Foresters  Neal,  of  Worcester, 
and  Colton  of  Fitchburg,  and  tree  wardens  of  Northboro, 
Westboro,  and  Southbridge. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Guild  for  his  able  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject. 


NEW  ENGLAND  AGRICULTURE 
as  shown  by 

THE  AMERICAN  LAND  SHOW  IN  NEW  YORK 
J.  Lewis  Ellsworth. 

After  a  few  remarks,  the  President  introduced  the  speaker 
of  the  afternoon,  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Ellsworth  spoke  as  follows: 

The  Land  Show  was  originally  intended  as  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  West,  Southwest,  and  Northwest,  but  ended  by 
being  practically  a  contest  between  the  Western  States  and 
the  Eastern.  The  railroads  of  the  Western  section  of  the  coun- 
try were  the  principal  factors  in  starting  the  Land  Show.  It 
was  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  from 
November  3  to  12,  1911,  and  will  probably  be  held  annually 
hereafter. 

The  purpose  of  the  Land  Show  was  to  provide  space  to  ex- 
hibit the  products  of  American  soil;  to  give  the  people  of  the 
farm  and  country,  as  well  as  the  tovvn  and  city  dweller,  a 
demonstration,  complete  in  authoritative  and  graphic  infor- 
mation, regarding  land  opportunities  in  America;  also  to 
depict  the  progress  of  American  agriculture  from  prehistoric 
times,  to  the  present  day  methods  of  scientific  soil  cultivation. 

There  were  demonstrations  of  agriculture  as  generally 
practiced:  illustrations  of  modern  scientific  farming,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  dry  farming  methods,  and  agriculture  under  irrigation. 
Exhibits  were  secured  from  (and  including)  Alaska  to  Florida, 
and  Mexico  to  Canada.    New  York  State  presented  an  ade- 
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quate  showing  of  her  agricultural  and  horticultural  resources. 
There  were  exhibits  of  all  American  staples  from  sugar  cane 
to  corn,  and  the  finest  apple,  potato  and  wheat  exhibits  of 
the  world. 

When  it  was  decided  to  have  New  England  take  part  in  the 
Land  Show,  an  organization  was  formed  in  Boston,  of  which  I 
was  made  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  had  many  troubles 
in  securing  appropriations,  exhibits,  etc.,  Massachusetts  was 
the  motive  power  in  getting  the  New  England  States  started 
toward  preparing  exhibits  for  the  Show. 

At  last,  however,  a  small  appropriation  was  secured,  with 
which  they  had  to  be  content,  but  which  was  not  large  enough 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  men  employed  for  the  arrangement 
of  vegetables,  fruits  and  cranberries.  A  fine  exhibit  of  tobacco 
was  sent  from  Connecticut.  As  none  of  the  committee  knew 
anything  about  tobacco,  except  its  use,  a  man  had  to  be  em- 
ployed to  set  up  the  cases  and  show  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  exhibits  from  Massachusetts  were  as  follows: 

135  boxes  of  apples. 
75  boxes  of  vegetables. 
15  boxes  of  cranberries. 

Corn  from  W.  D.  Ross,  of  Worcester,  won  first  prize. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, Alaska,  Mexico  and  Canada  had  exhibits  of  agricultural 
displays  along  educational  lines. 

Displays  were  made  by  the  leading  railroads,  the  most 
progressive  states,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade, 
Counties  and  Cities;  Land,  Irrigation  and  Real  Estate  Com- 
panies, as  well  as  by  farmers  and  orchadists. 

For  every  sheaf  of  wheat  from  the  West,  Massachusetts  had 
apples  and  cranberries.  The  potatoes  of  Maine  interested 
many  Western  visitors.  Hot-house  cucumbers  and  tomatoes 
were  on  exhibition,  and  a  bystander  was  heard  to  voice  the 
belief  that  they  were  not  real,  but  made  of  wax,  or  some  similar 
substance.  One  of  the  committee  showed  his  mistake  by  cutting 
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one  of  the  vegetables  in  question,  thereby  vanquishing  any 
doubts  he  may  have  had. 

Vermont  had  an  interesting  exhibit  of  maple  sugar,  which 
attracted  much  attention  from  the  visitors.  A  fort  and  battle- 
ship moulded  from  maple  sugar,  surrounded  by  ornamental 
maple-cakes  of  fancy  shapes,  and  bottles  and  jars  of  the  maple 
syrup  combined  to  make  a  most  effective  display. 

With  the  exception  of  British  Columbia,  the  exhibitors  of 
the  West  seemed  to  think  that  the  largest  of  everything  should 
be  shown,  without  regard  to  quality;  while  the  exhibits  from 
New  England  showed  a  perfect  uniformity  of  size  and  quality. 
British  Columbia  exhibited  over  one  hundred  different 
varieties  of  potatoes.  A  cheese  weighing  over  three  tons,  and 
which  required  62,380  pounds  of  milk  to  make,  was  also  ex- 
hibited, being  exnibited  by  the  State  of  New  York. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that  the  East  has  as  many 
advantages  and  as  good  soil  as  many  places  in  the  West.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  men  have  gone 
West  and  made  their  fortunes  there,  who  perhaps,  failed  here 
in  the  East.  It  is  true  that  Eastern  men  and  money  have 
made  the  West,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  the  West  is  any 
better  than  the  East.  One  reason  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
West  is  this:  men  went  out  there,  say,  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  bought  land  for  $15  per  acre;  after  cultivating  it  and  im- 
proving it  by  irrigation,  etc.,  they  sold  it  to  new-comers  for 
$150,  $250,  and  in  places  where  land  was  wooded,  for  $2,000 
to  $3,000  per  acre,  with  fruit  trees  eight  to  ten  years  old. 

On  every  day  of  the  exposition,  tracts  of  Grain  Land, 
Irrigated  Land,  Farm  s  and  Orchards  were  given  away  to 
Exposition  visitors  by  popular  allotment.  This  feature  un- 
doubtedly attracted  many  visitors  from  the  farms  and  rural 
communities  of  New  York  State,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  near-by  states.  It  is  said  that  during  the  first  three 
days,  over  213,264  people  were  present. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  deficit  of  $15,  the  committee 
staid  within  their  appropriation,  thus  making  the  cost  of  the 
work  of  exhibiting  the  products  of  New  England,  $1,015. 
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In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  meeting,  Mr.  Ellsworth 
said  that  there  were  practically  no  abandoned  farms  in  Massa- 
chusetts. There  are  some  farms  whose  houses  have  been 
burned  and  never  rebuilt,  but  should  you  investigate,  you  would 
find  that  there  is  some  one  paying  the  taxes.  In  cases  like  this, 
the  owner  has  generally  left  the  land  to  grow  timber  and 
used  as  pasture,  this  being  more  profitable  than  growing  crops 
on  the  land. 

A  short  time  ago  a  member  of  the  Legislature  asked  Mr. 
Ellsworth  to  issue  pamphlets  by  which  poor  people  would  be 
enabled  to  go  into  the  country,  thus  ridding  the  city  of  a  great 
portion  of  its  poor.  Instead,  pamphlets  were  issued  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  who  had  a  little  money  and  considerable 
brain,  for  it  is  said  that  the  foreigners  who  make  up  the  largest 
amount  of  our  poor,  have  no  knowledge  of  scientific  farming. 
Then  it  was  found  that  the  people  would  study  only  one  subject 
out  of  the  several  published  in  the  booklet;  so  it  was  decided 
to  issue  smaller  pamphlets  on  the  most  popular  subjects. 
Those  which  have  had  the  widest  publication  and  distribu- 
tion are  the  following: 

Orcharding;  now  in  its  second  edition. 
Poultry;  third  edition  now  in  preparation. 
Small  Fruits  and  Berries. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Ross  was  then  called  upon  to  speak,  but  said 
there  were  only  a  few  facts  about  the  Land  Show  that  Mr. 
Ellsworth  omitted.  One  of  these  was  an  Alaskan  Elk  made 
entirely  of  Alaskan  grasses,  as  was  the  rug  on  which  it  stood .  He 
also  said  that  there  were  two  hundred  Kentucky  singers,  who 
entertained  the  visitors  at  the  Land  Show. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  then  said  that  it  was  wiser  to  stick  to  one  crop, 
than,  in  case  this  year's  crop  failed,  to  change  it  next  year  to 
something  else.  For,  although  it  may  fail  this  year,  who  knows 
but  that  it  will  be  the  most  profitable  crop  on  the  market  next 
year.  A  North  Orange  man,  who  makes  no  pretense  of  being  a 
farmer,  made,  with  the  help  of  his  children,  $1,500  over  and 
abovp  expenses  one  year. 
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Thursday,  Jan.  25,  1912. 

HAUNTS  OF  NATURE. 
Dr.  Edward  F.  Bigelow. 

President  Breed  called  especial  attention  to  the  meeting 
next  week,  "The  Development  of  Agriculture  in  Worcester 
County/'  by  Charles  H.  White.  He  then  introduced  the 
speaker,  Dr.  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  of  Acadia,  Conn.  Dr.  Bigelow 
is  the  editor  of  the  department  of  Nature  and  Science  in  the 
St.  Nicholas  magazine,  and  is  wholly  familiar  with  nature, 
having  been  a  student  of  it  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Bigelow  had  many  beautiful  stereopticon  slides  with  which 
to  illustrate  his  talk.  The  first  slides  shown  were  frost  forms, 
photographed  on  a  window  on  grasses,  leaves,  etc.,  and  show- 
ing a  great  variety  of  forms.  Dr.  Bigelow  said  that  horti- 
culturists were  more  than  enthusiastic  about  their  flowers  in 
spring  and  summer,  but  they  did  not  ever  notice  the  beautiful 
wonderful  flowers  that  Jack  Frost  planted  in  the  winter  time. 

Then  greatly  magnified  snowflakes  were  thrown  on  the 
screen,  and  one  remarkable  thing  about  them  was  that  al- 
though there  were  many  different  flakes  shown,  each  one  had 
six  sides,  though  no  two  were  exactly  alike.  Dr.  Bigelow  said 
that  there  is  no  two  of  any  thing  alike.  "When  nature  made 
you  and  me,"  said  Dr.  Bigelow,  "she  said,  'Never,  never,  will 
I  make  another  thing  like  that!'  "  And  so  it  is  with  everything, 
no  one  has  two  eyes  which  are  alike,  your  hands  differ  from 
each  other,  and  your  feet. 

He  also  said  that  if,  some  chilly  day,  you  put  a  basin  of  cold 
water,  with  a  piece  of  black  cardboard  in  the  bottom,  you 
could,  if  you  watched  closely  with  a  magnifying  glass  see  the 
ice  form  on  the  surface,  and  would  see  the  beautiful  frost 
flowers  which  are  known  to  scientists  as  crystalline  blooms. 

Several  slides  were  shown  depicting  country  scenes  which 
had  bits  of  poetry  connected  with  them,  that  Dr.  Bigelow  gave 
for  the  benefit  of  those  present. 

Dr.  Bigelow  said  that  once  in  New  York  he  visited  Tiffany's 
and  was  shown  a  diamond  necklace  which  the  clerk  alleged 
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was  worth  $60,000.  He  then  showed  a  slide  picturing  a  spider's 
web,  upon  which  the  dew  had  fallen.  This  was  greatly  magni- 
fied and  the  dewdrops  resembled  diamonds  and  pearls.  Mr. 
Bigelow  said  that  if  spiders'  webs  were  rare  they  would  be 
worth  $60,000,  but  as  they  are  as  common  as  grass  :io  one 
thinks  they  are  anywhere  as  beautiful  as  diamonds  and  pearls. 

Other  slides  shown  were  as  follows: 

The  skunk  cabbage  (symplocarpus  foetidus),  which  is  one 
of  the  heralds  of  spring. 

The  Horned  Owl  (Bubo  virginianus),  shown  feeding  the 
young. 

Also  what  might  be  called  a  family  group  of  owls,  i.  e.,  four 
young  owls,  one  asleep,  one  lamenting  the  fact  that  they  were 
left  alone,  and  two  with  their  heads  together. 

The  Barn  Owl  (Strix  flammea)  with  young  and  feeding  same. 

The  Chickadee  (Rarus,  atricapillus)  with  young  and  feed- 
ing same. 

The  Field  Sparrow  (Spizella  pusilla)  and  the  Chipping 
Sparrow  (Spizella  socialis),  both  with  young  and  feeding  them. 

A  Brook  trout  was  taken  while  in  its  native  haunts. 

A  Phoebe  bird  was  shown  with  her  head  half-way  down  the 
neck  of  one  of  her  young.,  that  being  the  way  she  has  to  feed 
it  sometimes. 

The  Brown  thrasher  (Harpo  rhynchus  rufus)  was  shown  in 
various  sketches,  as  feeding  young  and  with  young. 

A  Red-eyed  Vireo  (Vireonidae)  was  shown  teaching  one  of 
its  young  to  sing. 

The  butterfly  weed  was  shown  (Asclipiastuberosa) . 

The  cocoon  of  the  Monarch  butterfly  and  the  butterfly 
itself  were  shown. 

Dr.  Bigelow  likened  the  Horned  Owl  to  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,  being  Jekyll  during  the  day  and  Hyde  at  night. 

The  last  slides  shown  were  three  different  scenes  of  lightning 
flashed  on  and  off  the  screen  in  the  manner  of  lightning.  The 
last  scene  gradually  fade  into  a  sunset,  and  the  sunset  faded 
into  the  aftermath  which  invariably  follows  a  sunset. 
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In  closing,  Dr.  Bigelow  asked  the  listeners  to  take  the  child's 
ever-wondering,  ever-searching,  view  of  Nature,  and  not  the 
economic  and  utilitarian  view  of  things  in  Nature  which  is 
most  often  taken  by  people. 

President  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  Dr.  Bigelow 
for  his  interesting  talk.  The  motion  was  carried  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

The  attendance  of  this  meeting  was  the  largest  of  any  which 
has  been  held,  so  far. 


Thursday,  Feb.  1,  1912. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  WORCESTER 

COUNTY. 
Charles  H.| White. 

It  is  with  a  real  sense  of  satisfaction  that  we,  as  tillers  of  the 
soil  and  those  interested  in  rural  problems,  note  the  increasing 
general  interest  in  Agriculture  and  Country  Life. 

When  we  realize  that  Agriculture  is  our  nation's  most  im- 
portant industry;  that  one-half  of  the  population  of  our 
country  still  live  under  rural  conditions;  and  one-third  of  the 
population  derives  its  existence  from  the  soil;  that  60%  of 
the  men  who  appear  in  Who's  Who  in  America  were  born  and 
bred  in  the  rural  communities;  that  Agriculture  is  our  only 
permanent  resource;  when  we  consider  these  facts  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Agriculture  is  to-day  commanding  the  con- 
sideration of  the  leaders  of  our  land.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  wondered, 
in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  this  industry,  that  an  awaken- 
ing has  so  long  been  delayed.  However,  may  our  visions  not  be 
clouded  by  an  apparent  lack  of  appreciation  in  the  past,  but 
rather  may  we  be  seized  with  a  broad  spirit  of  optimism  and 
rejoice  that  finally  our  fundamental  industry  is  beginning  to 
enjoy  the  dignity  that  it  deserves,  and  our  people  at  large  are 
appreciating  the  saneness  of  the  words  of  George  Washington, 
tnat  Agriculture  is  the  most  useful,  most  healthful  and  most 
noble  employment  of  man. 
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Many  reasons  might  be  cited  which,  in  a  large  measure,  have 
been  responsible  for  this  great  awakening.  Time  limits  us  to 
but  a  few.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  splendid  work  of  Dr. 
S.  A.  Knapp,  in  the  South,  has  contributed  largely  toward  a 
more  progressive  idea  of  farm  life.  Dr.  Knapp  organized  the 
forces  of  Agricultural  improvement  in  the  South  in  such  a  way 
that  thousands  of  men,  who  were  living  from  hand  to  mouth  on 
almost  $175  a  year,  have  been  able  to  grow  twice  the  crops 
that  they  grew  before,  to  buy  their  own  homes  and  educate 
their  children.  The  surprising  thing  is,  that  the  boys  of  the 
South  grew  the  largest  crops  of  corn  that  were  grown  in  the 
entire  United  States,  the  average  of  the  ten  highest  prize  win- 
ners being  375  bushels  per  acre.  This  seems  incredible,  but  the 
matter  has  been  most  carefully  investigated  and  found  abso- 
lutely correct.  Dr.  Knapp's  operations  have  not  been  confined 
alone  to  the  belt  of  the  South  infested  with  the  cotton  boll 
weevil.  The  General  Board  of  Education  of  New  York,  realiz- 
ing the  need  of  the  same  kind  of  work  all  over  the  entire  South 
asked  Dr.  Knapp,  as  an  official  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  expend  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars — contributed  by 
the  Board — in  similar  co-operative  movements  all  over  the 
South.  The  net  result  has  been  that,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  South,  which  heretofore  grew 
comparatively  little  corn,  last  year  grew  one-third  of  the  corn 
of  the  United  States.  These  remarkable  achievements,  un- 
doubtedly, have  had  a  grBat  effect  in  educating  our  people 
concerning  the  possibilities  of  the  soil.  The  great  Agricultural 
development  of  the  Northwest,  the  large  acreage  made  possible 
through  methods  of  dry  farming,  the  work  of  our  Agricultural 
co^eges  have  all  contributed  their  share.  Finally,  the  New 
York  Land  Show,  our  Boston  Fruit  Show,  and  our  New  Eng- 
land Corn  Show  have  been  a  means  of  stimulating  the  interest 
of  millions  in  an  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  opportunities 
and  undiscovered  resources  of  the  soil. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  dire  need  for  this  awakening  which 
augurs  for  a  more  rapid  agricultural  development.  National 
problems  of  grave  issue  are  dependent  for  their  solution  upon 
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a  more  intelligent  tilling  of  the  soil.  The  high  cost  of  living; 
the  annual  immigration  of  thousands  of  people,  and  numerous 
other  problems  necessitate  that  our  agriculture  become  estab- 
lished upon  a  sounder  and  more  productive  basis.  Hon.  James 
J.  Hill  prophesies  that,  within  the  next  half-century,  we  will 
have  in  this  country  a  population  of  some  200,000,000  people. 
Our  agriculture  must  needs  be  developed  extensively  and 
intensively  if  we  are  to  meet  this  demand. 

Having  reviewed  briefly  the  importance  of  agriculture,  the 
new  awakening,  and  the  urgent  need  for  a  more  systematic- 
development  of  our  agriculture,  let  us  now  direct  our  thoughts 
more  specifically  to  our  subject — Agricultural  Development  in 
Worcester  County.  Worcester  has  always  ranked  high  in  the 
value  of  her  agricultural  products.  While  I  have  been  unable 
to  secure  the  present  standing  of  the  county  in  this  regard, 
yet  it  is  doubtful  if  Worcester  enjoys  the  high  standing  she 
has  enjoyed  in  the  past.  The  excellent  crops  grown  here  are 
indicative  of  the  high  producing  capacity  of  her  soil.  Worcester 
county  has  for  many  years  ranked  high  as  regards  the  value  of 
her  agricultural  products.  In  fact,  she  has  stood  higher  among 
the  counties  of  our  country.  Surely  such  a  record  augurs  well 
for  the  producing  capacity  of  her  soil.  While  as  yet  statistics 
have  not  been  computed  with  reference  to  her  present  stand- 
ing, yet  indications  seem  to  reveal  decline.  However,  no  very 
definite  data  is  available  concerning  the  agricultural  status  of 
this  county.  A  thorough  agricultural  survey  would  be  invaluable 
in  disclosing  the  facts, 

Realizing  the  paramount  importance  of  securing  facts  as 
such  a  survey  would  disclose,  a  state  commissioner,  Henry 
Coleman  by  name,  was  appointed  in  1836,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  his  reports  were  suspended  in  1840,  the  data 
he  collected  are  regarded  as  treasures  of  great  practical  knowl- 
edge, especially  such  knowledge  as  pertains  to  the  character 
of  the  soils,  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  the  adaption 
of  crops.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  this 
survey  was  its  effect  in  stimulating  enthusiasm  and  faith  in 
a  more  thorough  investigation  of  agricultural  conditions, — 
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this  crystallizing,  as  you  will  recall,  in  the  formation  of  a  Central 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  1851.  Unfortunately  for  Worcester 
County,  the  survey  was  suspended  before  the  commissioner 
investigated  this  district,  leaving  us  with  a  very  vague  con- 
ception of  her  agricultural  standing,  speaking  of  the  county  as 
a  whole. 

Obviously,  then,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  county  is 
fundamental  in  any  attempt  toward  systematic  agricultural 
development.  The  purpose  of  a  so-called  agricultural  survey 
is  to  determine  the  exact  facts  and  then  base  ths  lines  of  action 
upon  these  facts.  The  region  should  have  good  topographical 
and  geological  maps.  The  next  step  would  be  a  soil  survey.  A 
study  of  the  local  climate  should  be  a  part.  Later,  the  natural 
resources  of  the  area  should  be  known.  There  should  be  a 
thorough  farm  management  survey.  The  general  survey 
could  be  properly  followed  by  detail  sd  surveys.  Each  survey 
dovetailing  with  each  collateral  survey. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  through  its  Division 
of  Extension  Service,  is  co-operating  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Worcester  Horticultural  Society,  and  other  prominent  county 
organizations  in  an  effort  looking  toward  a  more  progressive 
agriculture.  Already  some  progress  has  been  made.  During 
the  past  six  months,  a  government  expert  has  been  making 
careful  observations  in  this  country  with  special  reference  to 
soil  conditions,  the  principal  inquiry  being  directed  to  soils 
best  adapted  to  apple  culture.  The  results  of  this  study  will 
be  invaluable  to  the  party  who  plans  to  establish  orchards 
within  the  borders  of  this  county.  An  expert  has  also  been 
studying  problems  of  farm  management.  The  college  Division 
of  Extension  Service  is  doing  much  to  promote  the  rural  con- 
ditions of  this  county.  There  exists  to-day,  a  great  reservoir  of 
agricultural  knowledge  awaiting  distribution  through  agencies 
which  will  reach  the  agricultural  masses.  The  Division  of 
Extension  Service  of  the  Agricultural  College  is  a  movement  to 
assist  every  man  who  lives  on  the  land  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  production  relating  to  his  business.  The 
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correspondence  courses  and  lectures  are  instrumental  in  pre- 
senting the  science  of  agriculture.  The  Dairy  Improvement 
Association,  Agriculture  Improvement  Associations,  demonstra- 
tion orchards  and  other  efforts  demonstrate  the  practical  bear- 
ing of  the  various  scientific  truths.  The  Extension  Service  aims 
to  prove  the  efficiency  of  agricultural  science  in  practice. 

The  Agricultural  College,  through  its  Division  of  Extension 
Service,  has  placed  an  agricultural  county  field  agent  in  this 
district.  I  have  the  honor  of  representing  the  college  in  this 
capacity,  through  an  appointment  which  took  effect  September 
last.  The  county  field  agent  does  not  pass  as  an  expert  on  all 
agricultural  and  horticultural  problems.  The  very  nature  and 
scope  of  the  work  would,  of  necessity,  make  any  such  attempt 
futile.  The  County  Field  Agent  functions  as  a  clearing  house, 
if  you  please,  between  the  farmer  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  the  most  reliable  agricultural  information.  He  is  a  co- 
worker, who  must  needs  be  in  sympathy  with,  and  an  active 
supporter  of,  all  agencies  at  work  for  rural  development.  The 
County  Field  Agent  conducts  in  this  connection  a  demonstra- 
tion farm,  not  an  experimental  farm  but  a  purely  business 
proposition — a  farm  that  aims  to  produce  a  profit  and,  at  the 
same  time,  increase  the  soil  fertility.  Since  his  appointment 
the  County  Field  Agent  has  visited  a  number  of  farmers  in 
this  county  by  request,  has  helped  scores  of  farmers  with  their 
problems;  has  organized  courses  in  agriculture  where  the 
demand  has  been  urgent;  and  lectured  before  many  of  the 
high  schools  and  other  organizations  in  the  county  in  an  effort 
to  stimulate  a  deeper  interest  in  agricultural  education.  The 
County  Agent  plan  has  been  highly  successful  in  Ontario  and 
the  same  general  plan  promises  to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
farmers  of  this  county  when  once  firmly  established. 

We  have  considered  in  brief  some  of  the  more  important 
developments  that  have  taken  place  in  this  county.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  this  work  will  be  carried  on  in  the  future  will 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  action  of  the  legislature  now  in 
session,  in  providing  the  necessary  appropriations.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  vital  importance  of  this  work  will  be  appreciated,  and 
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that  these  various  co-operative  agencies  may  become  a  means 
of  bringing  together  the  facts  of  agricultural  science  and  welding 
them  together  in  a  rational  system  of  farm  practice,  thus 
meeting  the  demand  for  actual  demonstrations  and  adaptability 
of  agricultural  practice. 

The  agricultural  development  in  Europe  and  the  South  has 
revealed  great  possibilities.  This  success  has  only  been  possi- 
ble through  associated  effort.  I  earnestly  believe  that  by  co- 
operative work  in  this  county,  we  can  develop  an  agriculture  of 
which  we  might  well  be  proud.  Let  us,  then,  unite  our  efforts, 
that  Worcester  County  may  lead  the  counties  of  our  common- 
wealth in  the  development  of  its  fundamental  resources. 

Mr.  White  is  County  Field  Agent  of  Worcester  County  and 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


Ladies'  Day,  Thursday,  Feb.  8,  1912. 

HOLLAND. 
Mrs.  Minna  Elliott  Tenny  Peck. 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Breed,  of  Clinton,  wife  of  President  Breed, 
presided  and  introduced  the  speaker. 

Mrs.  Peck's  interesting  subject  was  illustrated  by  stereopti- 
con  slides  which  showed  the  streets,  the  people,  the  dress  and 
some  of  the  customs  of  Holland. 

One  slide  shown  was  that  of  a  Dutch  milk-cart,  painted  green, 
which  formed  a  good  background  for  the  bright,  brass  or  copper 
milk  cans.  These  carts  are  drawn  by  dogs,  but  where  a  person 
is  not  able  to  afford  a  dog,  he  or  she  draws  it  herself. 

Mrs.  Peck  said  that,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  tourists 
which  visit  Holland  every  year,  it  is  hard  to  find  the  quaint, 
old  costumes  and  customs  of  the  Dutch  people;  for  they  imitate 
the  dress  and  manners  of  the  people  who  come  there  every 
year.  Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  see  the  original  peasant  cos- 
tume you  must  go  very  soon,  for  soon  they  will  all  dress  after 
the  manner  of  Americans  and  English. 
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Mrs.  Peck  said  that  when  they  went  to  Marken,  a  little 
island  in  the  northern  part  of  Holland,  they  decided  to  make 
arrangement  to  go  at  a  different  time  than  tourists  usually  go 
go,  to  see  the  people  as  they  are  everyday,  and  not  when  they 
are  posing  for  the  benefit  of  visitors.  When  they  asked  the 
agent  if  they  could  do  this,  he  said  he  thought  so,  but  he  did 
not  know  if  they  could  get  a  boat  back  that  night.  When 
informed  that  they  did  not  intend  to  come  back  that  night, 
the  agent  told  them  they  could  not  stay  over  night.  When 
asked  the  reason  why  (for  they  knew  of  some  people  who  had 
stayed  there  and  reported  very  good  accommodations),  the 
agent  replied  that  they  would  not.  like  the  food  served  at  the 
hotel;  but,  as  they  had  come  to  see  the  people  and  how  they 
lived,  and  not  to  eat,  they  decided  to  take  the  risk.  The 
breakfast  served  them  the  next  morning  was  such  a  contrast  to 
the  usual  Continental  breakfast ! 

The  interior  of  the  hotel  was  typical  of  what  the  old  Dutch 
homes  used  to  be.  The  fireplace  was  formed  of  tiles  depicting 
Bible  scenes.  Above  the  fireplace  in  a  niche  in  the  wall  were 
the  pillows  kept  especially  for  company  use. 

The  caps  of  the  women  of  Marken  are  composed  of  five 
caps,  sewed  together. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
fact  that  the  boys  have  two  silver  buttons  sewed  to  their 
blouses  and  they  wear  aprons  which  are  figured.  Their  caps, 
too,  are  different  from  the  girls'. 

From  Marken  they  went  to  that  city  of  cheeses — Edam.  The 
time  to  visit  Edam  is  on  a  Friday  morning  for  that  is  market 
day  when  people  from  the  north  and  south  come  in  with  their 
cheeses  to  be  sold.  A  purchase  is  made,  the  cheeses  are  taken 
on  large  trays,  carried  by  porters  dressed  in  a  uniform  the  same 
color  as  the  tray,  to  the  weigh  house.  There  they  are  weighed 
on  huge  scales  by  an  old  weigh  master,  and  then  returned  to 
the  market  place  to  be  placed  on  boats  which  go  down  the 
river  and  then  to  foreign  countries. 

Next  they  visited  Veere,  situated  on  a  little  island  which 
forms  a  part  of  Zeeland.    This  city  has  its  Thanksgiving  Day 
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on  Oct.  4,  for  that  is  the  day  on  which  many  years  ago  when 
Holland  went  to  war  against  Spain,  and  the  people  were  dying 
of  the  black  plague  brought  on  by  starvation  in  a  131  days' 
siege — relief  came  in  the  form  of  provisions  from  North  Hol- 
land. These  provisions  consisted  chiefly  of  herrings  and  bread, 
so,  on  the  4th  of  October,  the  people  have  those  two  articles  of 
food  as  the  principle  feature  of  their  Thanksgiving  dinner  table. 

Mrs.  Peck  spoke  of  Rembrandt,  and  slides  were  thrown  on 
the  screen,  showing  his  home  in  Leiden,  his  wife,  Saskia,  and 
many  of  his  famous  pictures.  At  the  time  when  Rembrandt 
was  just  beginning  to  turn  his  talent  to  practical  purposes 
the  guilds  of  the  little  town  in  which  he  lived  had  a  fad  of 
having  their  portraits  painted  and  hung  in  the  town  hall. 
Most  of  these  portraits  were  painted  showing  the  members  of 
the  guild  standing  in  a  straight  row,  and  if  the  guild  was  a 
particularly  large  one,  they  were  painted  in  two  rows,  one  row 
of  heads  showing  behind  the  other.  But  Rembrandt  was 
daring,  and  when  he  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Surgeons' 
Guild,  he  gave  a  new  phase  of  the  art  of  painting  lifelike  and 
natural  portraits;  he  placed  the  members  of  the  Guild  about 
a  dead  body,  and  showed  that  famous  Dutch  doctor,  Tout,  in 
the  centre,  discoursing  upon  the  partly  dissected  hand  and 
wrist  of  the  body  before  them,  while  his  colleagues  looked  on 
interestedly.  This  portrait  made  Rembrandt  famous,  and  for 
a  long  time  he  was  the  most  busy  artist  of  all  Holland,  that 
land  of  the  artist.  But  his  downfall  was  caused  by  a  later 
portrait,  "The  Night  Watch."  This  portrait,  painted  of  the 
soldiers  of  Leiden,  was  the  cause  of  great  disappointment  among 
the  most  of  those  who  posed  for  the  portrait,  and  only  the 
captain  and  lieutenant  felt  that  they  got  their  money's  worth 
out  of  the  portrait.  The  rest  of  the  group  were  thrown  into  a 
shadow.  This  failure  on  the  part  of  Rembrandt  to  come  up  to 
his  usual  standard  of  accuracy  and  perfection  lost  him  many 
valuable  friends  and  customers,  then  his  beloved  wife,  Saskia, 
died,  poverty  followed,  and  last  he  himself  died  of  disappoint- 
ment and  starvation.  Many  of  the  audience  were  disappointed 
because  Mrs.  Peck  did  not  show  many  slides  of  the  flowers  of 
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Holland.  She  did,  however,  show  the  narcissus  and  the  tulip, 
two  of  the  most  favorite  flowers  of  Holland.  She  told  of  the 
tulip  craze  of  1636  when  tulips  and  other  bulbous  plants  sold 
for  exorbitant  prices.  Finally,  after  several  months  of  this 
craze,  the  government  decided  that  such  buying  and  selling 
was  illegal,  and  should  have  to  be  stopped.  Through  this  many 
people  lost  their  fortunes. 

In  closing  her  lecture,  Mrs.  Peck  showed  the  pictures  of  the 
queen  of  the  Netherlands,  Wilhemina,  and  her  little  daughter, 
Juliana. 


Thursday,  Feb.  15,  1912. 

THE  WANDERINGS  OF  A  PLANT  COLLECTOR  IN 
WESTERN  CHINA. 

E.  H.  Wilson,  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  in  the  western  part  of  China.  He  said  that  what  the 
Chinese  do  not  know  about  agriculture — getting  the  most  out 
of  a  small  plot  of  ground — is  not  worth  knowing. 

In  speaking  of  rice-growing  in  China,  Mr.  Wilson  said  that 
every  fall  thick  nursery  beds  are  transplanted  by  hand  into 
the  fields.  Many  men,  women,  and  children  turn  out  to  the 
fields  to  help  in  the  transplanting,  and,  if  they  work  dilig3ntly, 
they  may  earn  as  much  as  twelve  cents  a  day  for  their  labor. 

All  the  la  ad  everywhere  is  cultivated  with  some  sort  of 
vegetation.  The  principal  vegetables  grown  in  China  are 
squashes  and  gourds.  The  tobacco  grown  in  China  is  of  as 
good  quality  as  can  be  found  anyehere  inthe  world,  but  of 
curing,  packing,  etc.,  the  Chinese  know  absolutely  nothing. 

Formerly,  one  could  travel  for  a  month  or  more  along  the 
banks  of  the  Yangtze  River  and  see  nothing  but  fields  upon 
fields  of  the  opium  poppy.  The  white  poppy  making  the  best 
(or  worst)  opium,  though  every  now  and  then,  the  monotony 
of  white  was  broken  by  a  field  of  red  poppies.  Now,  however, 
you  could  travel  along  the  river  for  months  and  not  see  a  single 
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poppy  field,  unless  things  have  changed  since  1910.  In  that 
year  the  government  issued  a  decree  which  said  that  no  more 
opium  poppies  should  be  grown  in  the  Chinese  Empire. 

Mr.  Wilson  then  spoke  of  the  bamboo,  which,  he  asserted, 
the  Chinese  use  for  nearly  everything  imaginable.  They  use  it 
to  build  their  houses,  to  furnish  their  houses,  to  make  hats 
used  to  protect  them  from  sun  or  rain,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
giant  bamboo  are  used  for  the  soles  of  women's  shoes.  They 
also  use  bamboo  to  make  paper,  and  a  slide  was  shown  of  an 
old-fashioned  pulping  machine. 

The  Yangtze  is  almost  filled  with  rapids,  and  dangerous 
gorges.  One  of  these  gorges,  of  which  a  slide  was  shown,  was 
2,800  feet  straight  up  in  the  air.  The  percentage  of  wrecks  in 
the  Yangtze  is  great. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Changte  there  is  not  a  single  conveyance 
on  wheels,  except  in  the  city  itself,  where  on  the  level  places 
wheelbarrows  are  used.  In  most  cases,  the  backs  of  coolies 
have  to  serve  carriers  for  the  luggage  of  travelers,  or  for  the 
bricks  of  tea,  etc.  which  are  carried  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another. 

If  you  are  traveling  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
you  may  walk  if  you  wish;  but  if  you  want  the  mark  of  re- 
spectability stamped  upon  you,  you  must  ride  in  a  sedan 
chair.  No  passport  is  required  in  China,  but  it  is  safer  to  have 
one  than  not.  When  traveling  in  China,  it  is  not  a  wise  thing 
to  take  a  great  amount  of  baggage  with  you,  for  if  you  do  you 
will  have  to  hire  a  small  army  of  coolies  to  carry  it  for  you. 
You  have  to  be  careful  to  have  it  equally  proportioned  amongst 
them  for  a  coolie  can  only  carry  a  certain  amount. 

The  scenery  of  China  ranks  with  that  of  any  other  country 
for  beauty,  picturesqueness,  etc. 

The  roads  in  China  are  abominable,  and  in  constant  need  of 
repair.   Any  little  by-path  may  boast  of  the  title  "Road." 

There  are  rest  houses  and  hotels  in  China,  but  the  accommo- 
dations are  poor,  and  the  houses  themselves  are  filthy.  But  you 
have  to  make  the  best  of  it;  and  do  not  think  that  you  can  get 
rid  of  the  filthiness  . 
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The  rambler  rose  (rosa  multiflora),  with  its  pink  or  white 
flowers,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  flowers  ever  brought 
from  China  to  America.  The  musk-rose  also  came  from  China, 
and  its  tender  constitution  has  prevented  our  hybridists  from 
cultivating  it  as  extensively  as  they  wish.  Many  species  of  spi- 
rea  may  be  found  in  China.  The  hydrangea,  especially  the 
specie  known  as  the  Hydrangea  Panticulata,  grows,  in  China 
to  be  a  small  tree,  some  of  them  reaching  the  height  of  eighteen 
feet.  The  Chinese  lilac  has  pendulous  flowers,  which  remind 
one  of  the  wistaria.  The  Chinese  call  it  the  reflexa.  There  are 
forty  kinds  of  honeysuckle  in  China. 

Maize  is  raised  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Chinese,  who  got  it 
from  the  Indians  of  our  country  many,  many  years  ago. 

When  traveling  in  China,  there  is  hardly  a  shady,  woody 
by-path  or  road  at  the  end  of  which  is  not  a  shrine,  erected  to 
some  god  of  the  Chinese.  Our  beautiful  tulip  tree  originally 
came  from  China.  It  has  two  species — one,  the  tulip  tree  of 
our  country,  the  other,  the  tulip  tree  of  China.  The  Chinese  have 
many  beautiful  evergreen  trees,  the  most  beautiful  of  these 
being  the  lace  bark  pine  tree.  It  gets  its  name  because,  when 
it  has  grown  very  old,  the  bark  takes  on  a  beautiful  lacy  white 
appearance.  The  silver  birch  and  the  larch  tree  also  grow  to 
a  great  extent  in  China.  There  are  seven  belts  of  climate  in 
China.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  vegetable  belt,  where  more  rice,  tobacco,  etc.,  are 

grown  than  anywhere  else  in  China. 

2.  The  pine  tree  belt,  where  a  great  variety  of  pines  and 

other  evergreens  may  be  found. 

3.  The  temperate  belt,  corresponding  to  the  climate  of 

the  United  States. 

4.  A  belt  similar  to  No.  2  for  shrubs,  birch  forests,  and 

other  trees  .prevail. 

5.  This  belt  is  the  limit  of  vegetation.    That  is,  above 

this  belt  no  vegetable  can  grow.  Barley  is  the 
principal  grain  grown  here. 

6.  Shrubs  and  scrubs  massed  together. 
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7.    The  alpine  meadows  begin  here,  some  of  them  filled 
up  by  glaciers.  They  are  20,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  juniper,  and  many  other  medicinal  plants  are  grown 
extensively  in  Northern  China. 

The  baby  primrose  and  the  moccasin  flower,  or  lady's  slipper, 
are  among  the  favorite  wild  flowers  of  our  country,  whose 
arrival  here  dates  back  centuries  and  centuries  ago. 

But  of  all  flowers  of  Chinese  origin  the  Chinese  lilies  are  the 
most  beautiful.  A  slide  was  shown  by  Mr.  Wilson  which 
depicted  one  variety  which  resembles  the  tiger-lily  in  minature. 
There  are  many,  many  varieties  of  Chinese  lilies,  too  many,  in 
fact,  to  enumerate. 

In  southern  China,  the  yak,  or  Chinese  mule,  takes  the  place 
of  the  coolie,  as  far  as  carrying  heavy  loads  of  tea,  tobacco, 
rice,  etc. 


Thursday,  Feb.  29,  1912. 

WHERE  SEEDS  COME  FROM. 
By  John  Farquhar 

Seeds  that  are  produced  especially  for  the  seed-markets  are 
not  produced  in  a  haphazard  manner.  A  great  deal  of  time  and 
attention  is  given  to  such  matters  as:  What  is  this  soil  good 
for?   What  can  be  grown  to  the  best  advantage  on  it? 

Mr.  Farquhar  spoke  of  the  flood  in  Paris  two  years  ago,  and 
said  that  during  that  time  many  fields  of  roots  and  plants  were 
washed  away,  leaving  only  little  patches  of  plant  life  here 
there.  Last  year  we  had  another  extreme,  that  of  heat,  which 
did  in  its  way,  as  much  harm  as  did  the  flood,  and  New  Zealand 
came  to  the  rescue  with  its  seeds. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  Roman  emperor,  Lucullus,  who 
brought  home  from  his  conquests  many  luxuries  which  were 
heretofore  unheard  of  in  Italy.  Among  other  things,  he  brought 
home  the  plants,  or  their  seeds,  whose  fruit  or  vegetable  took 
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his  fancy.  The  peach,  the  plum,  and  the  cherry,  were  intro- 
duced into  Italy  by  Lucullus,  who  brought  them  from  China. 
Later  they  were  introduced  in  this  country. 

Some  of  our  finest  melons  and  tomatoes  come  from  Naples, 
and  are  admitted  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  produced. 

In  Switzerland,  large  tracts  of  land  are  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  narcissi,  and  many  varieties  of  grasses.  These  grasses 
are  all  of  the  very  best,  and  those  which  are  to  be  used  by  other 
countries  are  put  under  the  Zurich  test,  which  is  admitted  by 
all  scientists  to  be  the  superior  of  all  other  tests,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  Germany  and  other  countries  as  a  test  for  their 
grasses. 

Egg-plant,  tomatoes,  artichokes,  celery,  and  melons,  are  the 
seed-producing  plants  which  are  most  in  demand,  and  which 
are  grown  in  Italy. 

There  are  acres  of  land  in  Switzerland  which  are  devoted 
entirely  to  the  production  of  petunias  for  seed.  Rich,  fertile 
soil  does  not  produce  the  best  seeds;  it  is  the  sandy  soil  of 
Switzerland  and  other  countries  which  produce  the  finest  seeds. 

A  bill  was  recently  introduced  into  Congress,  by  a  professor 
of  Amherst,  which  desired  the  standard  of  purity  in  seeds 
raised.  That  standard  is  now  75%,  and  the  bill  proposed  to 
have  it  raised  to  97%.  Mr.  Farquhar  said  that  if  this  bill 
was  passed,  the  seed  business  would  decline,  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  procure  seeds  of  more  than  75%  purity. 

There  are  many  different  machines  for  the  separating  of 
seeds;  those  which  separate  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  different 
kinds  from  each  other.  Mr.  Farquhar  said  that  in  time  per- 
haps there  might  be  a  machine  so  acutely  constructed  as  to 
separate  the  different  seeds  from  each  other  by  their  color. 

In  Germany  there  are  dozens  and  dozens  of  farms,  owned  by 
seed  houses,  each  one  devoted  to  the  production  of  certain 
kinds  of  flower  or  vegetable  seeds.  In  one  of  these,  where 
petunias  are  raised,  the  fertilizing  is  done  by  girls  and  women 
with  camels'-hair  brushes.  Other  farms  are  devoted  to  the 
production  of  zinneas,  gloxinias,  begonias,  and  cucumbers, 
and  fuchsias. 
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Germany  was  the  first  to  produce  the  sugar  beet,  and  raised 
the  standard  of  purity  of  the  sugar  produced  from  this  beet 
from  22%  to  25%.  This  plant  is  now  cultivated  extensively 
in  California  and  our  southern  states. 

Denmark  raises  the  primrose,  the  Chinese  variety  of  which 
is  grown  successfully  in  England,  more  so,  in  fact,  than  it  is 
elsewhere. 

Holland  has  more  success  in  raising  spinach,  cauliflower,  and 
cucumbers,  than  she  has  in  anything  else,  except,  of  course, 
her  bulbous  flowers,  the  tulip,  the  narcissus,  and  others.  Hol- 
land is  known  as  the  "  Vegetable  Garden  of  London,"  because 
she  supplies  most  of  the  vegetables  for  that  city, 

Norway  and  Sweden  raise  a  great  deal  of  grass  which  is  used 
for  hay.  Sweden  raises  a  goodly  amount  of  grain  to  supply 
the  foreign  markets. 


Thursday,  March  14,  1912. 
FRUIT  BUD  FORMATION 
Prof.  B.  S.  Pickett 

The  second  speaker  for  the  second  session  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Fruit  Growers  Association's  annual  convention,  was  Prof. 
B.  S.  Pickett,  of  Durham,  N.  H.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

Prof.  Pickett  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture,  not  only  on  the 
subject  announced,  Fruit  Bud  Formation,  but  on  the  relative 
values  of  different  methods  of  planting  and  caring  for  fruit- 
bearing  trees. 

He  spoke  at  length  upon  the  difference  in  the  growth  of  two 
trees,  both  planted  under  the  same  conditions,  cared  for  in 
the  same  way,  but  one  was  planted  in  tilled  soil,  while  the 
other  was  planted  in  grassed  land.  The  tree  grown  on  tilled 
land  was  of  fine  appearance,  its  branches  well  leafed,  while 
the  other,  grown  on  grassed  land,  was  stunted  in  growth.  To 
prove  his  point,  he  showed  not  only  one,  but  many  slides  on  the 
screen,  of  two  trees,  or  two  sets  of  trees,  planted  under  the 
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same  conditions,  and  car  3d  for  in  the  same  way,  with  the  dif- 
ference in  the  soil  they  were  planted  in.  These  pictures  were 
taken  at  different  experimental  stations  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  trees  was, 
in  every  instance,  marked. 

He  spoke  of  the  effects,  good  and  bad,  of  heading  back  young 
trees.  Too  severe  heading  back  makes  the  trees  send  out  what 
would,  on  an  ordinary  tree,  be  a  fruit  spur,  but  on  this  one  is 
nothing  more  than  a  woody  twig,  which  grows  more  and  more 
woody  as  time  goes  on. 

Professor  Pickett  showed  a  plan  of  the  different  plots  of 
land  given  over  to  orchards  at  the  experimental  station  in 
Durham,  explaining  each  plot  as  he  came  to  it;  telling  the 
methods  of  planting,  fertilizing,  cultivating,  etc. 

He  said  that  the  best  commercial  fertilizer  was  composed  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate,  and  sulphuric  potassium; 
using  150  lbs.  of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  400  lbs.  of  the  acid  phos- 
phate, and  200  lbs.  of  the  suplhuric  potassium  to  the  acre.  He 
also  said  that  crimson  clover  was  the  best  natural  fertilizer,  and 
was- an  excellent  thing  with  which  to  cultivate  the  land  of  an 
orchard,  although  it  did  not  affect  the  growth  until  the  second. 
At  the  experimental  station  in  Durham,  they  usually  plant 
about  25  pounds  of  crimson  clover  seed  to  the  acre. 

Apples  planted  in  sod  soil  are  of  a  higher  color,  but  not  of  so 
good  a  quality  as  those  planted  on  tilled  soil. 

During  the  discussion  that  followed  Prof.  Pickett's  address, 
the  quality  and  best  methods  of  planting  and  caring  for  many 
varieties  of  apples  were  talked  over,  and  many  points  of  int- 
erest to  the  audience  were  brought  out  by  Prof.  Pickett,  and 
others. 
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GENERAL  RULES  FOR  ALL  EXHIBITIONS. 


A.  Strict  conformity  to  the  Regulations  and  Rules  will  be 
expected  and  required,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  exhibitors  as  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 

B.  Correct  and  legible  names  must  be  attached  to  each  and 
every  Flower  or  Plant  entered  in  a  class  of  named  varieties. 

C.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  remain  within  the 
Hall  throughout  the  hours  of  Exhibition,  unless  special  per- 
mission for  their  removal  shall  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Exhibition,  etc. 

D.  All  Small  Fruits  must  be  entered  in  quart  boxes  or  bas- 
kets (except  in  the  case  of  Strawberries  or  Currants,  which  are 
to  be  shown  "flat") ;  but  they  may  be  displayed  subsequently  in 
plates  or  dishes,  at  the  taste  of  the  exhibitor. 

E.  No  person  shall  make  more  than  one  entry  of  the  same 
variety  under  the  same  number. 

F.  The  Judges  may  correct,  before  the  close  of  any  exhibi- 
tion, awards  made  by  them,  if  satisfied  that  such  were  erroneous. 

G.  The  cards  of  exhibitors  competing  for  premiums  shall  be 
reserved,  until  after  prizes  are  awarded. 

H.  Competitors  are  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  articles  are  invited.  Evasion  or  violation 
of  them  may  be  reported  to  the  Trustees  for  future  disquali- 
fication of  the  offender. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


1.  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  7-14  and 
May  2-16.  Commencing  June  6  there  will  be  Exhibitions 
every  Thursday,  except  July  4,  until  September  26  and  then 
October  10  and  November  7,  1912.  Children's  exhibitions 
Saturday,  July  27,  and  Saturday,  August  24.  The  hours  of 
Exhibition  will  be  between  3  and  4.30  o'clock,  except  March  7, 
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and  March  14,  June  27,  October  10  and  November  7,  for 
which  see  days  of  Exhibition.  Articles  offered  for  premiums 
must  be  in  the  Hall  by  2.15  o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  days  of  Ex- 
hibition except  those  noted  above.  Between  2.15  and  3 
o'clock  the  Hall  will  be  in  exclusive  charge  of  the  Committee 
on  Arrangement  and  Exhibitions. 

2.  Competition  for  premiums  is  open  to  all  residents  of 
Worcester  County,  and  it  is  strictly  required  that  all  specimens 
offeied  for  premiums  shall  have  been  grown  by  the  competitors, 
on  their  own  premises,  for  at  least  two  (2)  months  previous  to 
the  date  of  exhibition. 

3.  After  the  articles  are  arranged  they  will  be  under  the 
exclusive  charge  of  the  Judges,  and  not  even  the  owners  will  have 
liberty  to  remove  them  until  the  exhibition  is  closed;  when  they 
will  be  delivered  as  the  contributors  may  direct. 

4.  No  cards  of  a  business  nature  will  be  allowed  on  any  ex- 
hibit competing  for  a  premium. 

5.  Where  a  certain  number  or  quantity  of  Plants,  Flowers, 
Fruits  or  Vegetables  is  designated  in  the  schedule,  there  must 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  number  or  quantity  of  speci- 
mens shown;  and  in  no  case  can  other  varieties  than  those 
named  in  the  schedule  be  substituted. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  competi- 
tion all  inferior  specimens. 

7.  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  have  power  to  change 
the  time  of  exhibition  for  any  article,  if  an  earlier  or  later  season 
renders  such  change  necessary;  and  the  Secretary  is  requested 
to  give  notice  of  one  week,  in  some  daily  paper,  and  also  at  the 
preceding  exhibition,  when  a  change  in  the  schedule  is  proposed. 

8.  All  articles  offered  for  premium  must  be  correctly  named. 
Indefinite  appellations  as  such  "Pippin,"  "Sweeting,"  "Green- 
ing," etc.,  will  not  be  considered  as  names.  Any  person  exhibit- 
ing the  same  variety  of  Fruit  or  Vegetable,  under  different 
names,  or  exhibiting  as  grown  by  himself,  Flowers,  Fruit  or 
Vegetables  grown  by  another,  thereby  violating  the  objects 
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and  rules  of  the  society,  shall  be  debarred  from  competing  for 
the  Society's  premiums  until  reinstated. 

9.  No  Flowers,  Plants,  Fruits  or  Vegetables  will  be  entitled 
to  a  premium  or  gratuity  unless  they  possess  points  of  superi- 
ority, and  the  Judges  are  strictly  required  to  withhold  awards  if, 
in  their  opinion,  the  articles  exhibited  do  not  merit  them;  nor 
shall  any  specimen  for  which  a  premium  has  been  once  awarded, 
receive  another  during  the  season. 

10.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  furnish  information  as 
to  their  mode  of  cultivation,  and  to  present  specimens  for  trial 
and  examination,  if  requested. 

11.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Cut  Flowers,  for  competition,  the 
use  of  foliage  must  be  restricted  to  that  of  the  varieties  shown; 
and  not  more  than  five  blooms,  clusters,  sprays  or  spikes,  all  of 
which  shall  be  of  one  color,  and  of  one  variety,  shall  be  allowed 
in  the  same  bottle,  or  vase,  except  when  otherwise  specified  in 
the  schedule.  The  Judge  may  correct  any  error  that  he  thinks 
was  without  any  deliberate  purpose. 

12.  No  Judge  shall  award  a  premium  or  gratuity  in  any  case 
wherein  he  is  a  competitor,  or  has  an  actual  or  resultant  interest; 
in  any  such  case  the  judgment  shall  be  rendered  by  any  three  of 
the  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions  whom  the 
Judge  shall  invite. 

HCllr6  The  judges  are  authorized  by  the  Trustees  to  invite 
the  assistance  of  competent  and  discreet  persons  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

13.  No  Judge  shall  require  anything  of  competitors  respect- 
ing their  exhibits,  which  is  not  distinctly  specified  in  the 
schedule. 

14.  The  standard  number  required  for  an  exhibit,  whether 
of  Fruits  or  Vegetables,  will  be  twelve  (12),  unless  otherwise 
specifically  declared.  The  usual  limit  of  measure,  save  for 
Small  Fruits,  will  be  a  half -peck. 

15.  All  premiums  that  are  not  claimed  within  three  months 
after  the  close  of  the  official  year  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
Society. 
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16.  The  awards  will  be  made  known  as  soon  as  the  cards  can 
be  filled  out  and  placed  upon  the  tables. 

17.  "Downing's  Fruits  of  America/ '  revised  edition,  will 
guide  the  Judge  of  Fruits  in  his  decissions  upon  matters  at 
issue. 


FLOWERS,  PUNTS,  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

A.  D.  1912 


HSgr*  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  Exhibitions 
would  direct  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Judges  to  Rule  6. 

6.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  exclude  from  competition 
all  inferior  specimens. 

Special  Rules 

1.  Exhibitors  will  add  value  to  their  exhibits  by 
having  all  specimens  correctly  and  legibly  named,  and 
the  number  of  varieties  written  on  the  entry  cards. 
Notice  of  which  will  be  taken  by  the  judges  in  award- 
ing THE  PREMIUMS. 

2.  The  Judges  shall  not  award  gratuities  for  flowers 
that  are  covered  by  the  call  of  the  day. 

3.  While  it  is  expected  that  Exhibitors  will  take 
pains  to  correctly  name  their  exhibits,  the  judges  will 
not  exclude  an  exhibit  for  mistake  in  nomenclature. 

4.  In  all  exhibitions  of  Lilies  the  pollen  may  be 

REMOVED. 

By  vote  of  the  Trustees,  all  entries  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary 
and  all  cards  made  out  by  him  or  his  assistants. 


Thursday,  March  7 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.    1.    Not  to  exceed  20  blooms, 
clusters,  sprays  or  spikes 

in  vases,  four  premiums,      $3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
CARNATIONS,  10  vases  10  flowers  in  a  vase. 
No.    2.    Four  premiums  4.00   3.00    2.00  1.00 
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ORCHIDS,  NOT  TO  EXCEED  20  VASES. 

No.    3.    Three  premiums, 

AZALEA  INDICA,  in  bloom.— 
No.    4.    One    plant,    three  premiums, 
No.    5.    Three  plants,  three  premiums, 

BEGONIA-GLORIA  DE  LORRAINE, 

ONE   PLANT   IN   BLOOM. — 

No.    6.    Three  premiums, 

CINERARIA,  in  bloom.— 
No.    7.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  col- 
or, four  premiums,  3.00 
CYCLAMEN,  in  bloom.— 
No.    8.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  col- 
or, four  premiums,  3.00 
No.    9.    One  plant,  three  premiums, 

HYACINTH,  in  bloom.— 
No.  10.    Six  plants,  four  premiums,  3.00 

ORCHIDS.— 
No.  11.    One  plant,  three  premiums, 
No.  12.    Three  plants,  distinct  in 
color,  three  premiums, 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  in  bloom.— 
No.  13.    Four   plants,    three  pre- 
miums, 3.00    2.00  1.00 

PRIMULA,  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY  IN  BLOOM. — 

No.  14.    Four   plants,    three  pre- 
miums, 3.00    2.00  1.00 
CUT  FLOWERS,  not  to  exceed  20  vases.— 

No.  15.    Four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

No.  16.    Basket,  no  restriction  four 

premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

NARCISSUS,  NOT  TO  EXCEED  20  VASES.— 

No.  17.    Four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

HYACINTH,  in  bloom.— 
No.  18.    Six  plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 


4.00 

3.00 

2.00 

3.00 
6.00 

2.00 
4.00 

1.00 
2.00 

3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.00 

.50 

2.00 
1.50 

1.00 
1.00 

.50 
.50 

2.00 

1.00 

.50 

4.00 

3.00 

2.00 

5.00 

4.00 

3.00 
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TULIP.— 
No.  19.    Four  pots  or  pans,  not  to  ex- 
ceed twelve  bulbs  in  each 
not  less  than  three  varie- 
ties, four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

DANDELION.— 
No.  20.    One-half   peck   three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 
No.  21.    Any   variety,    three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 

BEET,  twelve  specimens. — 

No.  22.    Turnip,  three  premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 

CABBAGE,  THREE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  23.    Red,  four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  24.  Savoy,  four  premiums,  2.00  1.50  1.00  .50 
No.  25.    Any  other  variety  named, 

four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

PARSLEY.— 
No.  26.    One-half  peck,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 

CARROT,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  27.    Intermediate,  three  premiums,       1.50    1.00  .50 

CELERY.— 
No.  28.    Six  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

LETTUCE.— 

No.  29.    Six  heads,  four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

MUSHROOM,  twelve  specimens. — 

No.  30.    Three  premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 

SQUASH,  THREE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  31.    Hubbard,  four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
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No.  32.    Any   other   variety,  four 

premiums,                      2.00  1.50  1.00  .50 
TURNIP.— 

No.  33.    Swede,  Yellow,  six  speci- 
mens, three  premiums,  1.50  1.00  .50 

No.  34.    Swede,   White,  six  speci- 
mens, three  premiums,  1.50  1.00  .50 

No.  35.    White  Egg,  twelve  speci- 
mens, three  premiums,  1.50  1.00  .50 

RADISH,  TWO  BUNCHES  (6  IN  EACH).— 

No.  36.    Three  premiums,  1.50  1.00  .05 
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Thursday,  March  14 

Held  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and 
ready  for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  10.30  A.  M. 

To  the  Fruit  Growers  of  New  England  the  following  prizes 
may  be  awarded. 

AA.    Display  of  APPLES  not  to  exceed 
five  varieties.    Twelve  specimens 

of  each,  $6.00    5.00   4.00   3.00   2.00  1.00 

APPLES,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  37.    Baldwin,  four  premiums,  2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  38.    Sutton,  four  premiums,  2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  39.  Northern  Spy,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  40.    Palmer,  four  premiums,  2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  41.    Roxbury  Russet,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  42.  For  other  varieties  fifteen 
dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 
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Thursday,  May  2 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  43.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  $3.00   2.00    1.00  .50 

No.  44.    Basket,  no  restriction,  four 

premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
HYACINTH,  open  culture- 
No.  45.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
TULIP,  open  culture. — 
No.  46.    Display  not  to  exceed  20 

vases,  four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
PELARGONIUM  (fancy  and  show),  in  bloom. — 
No.  47.    Four  plants  distinct  in  col- 
or, four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
DANDELION.— 
No.  48.    One-half  peck,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 
HORSE  RADISH.— 
No.  49.    Twelve  specimens,  three 

premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 
LETTUCE.— 

No.  50.    Six  heads,  four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

PARSNIP,  twelve  specimens- 
No.  51.    Hollow  Crown,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  52.    Other  varieties,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 
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SALSIFY,  TWELVE  SPECIMEMS  — 

No.  53.    Three  premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 

SPINACH.— 
No.  54.    One-half  peck,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 
RADISH.— 
No.  55.    Globe,  two  bunches,  six  in 
each  bunch,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 

BEET.— 
No.  56.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each 

bunch,  three  premiums.  1.50    1.00  .50 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks.— 
No.  57.    Linnaeus,  four  premiums,       2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
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Thursday,  May  16 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  58.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  $3.00   2.00    1.00  .50 
AZALEA,  mollis.— 
No.  59.    Best  display  in  vases,  four 

premiums,  3.00   2.00    1.00  .50 
PANSY.— 
No.  60.  „  Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  with  foliage  in  a 

vase,  four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
TREE  PiEONIA.— 
No.  61.    Display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, 3.00   2.00    1.00  .50 
ZONALE  GERANIUM,  in  bloom.— 
No.  62.    Four  plants,  distinct  in  col- 
or, four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
ASPARAGUS.— 
No.63.    Two  bunches,  twelve  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

BEET. — 
No.  64.    Twelve  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
ONION.— 
No.  65.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each 

bunch,  three  premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 
RADISH.— 
No.  66.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each 

bunch,  three  premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 
SPINACH.— 

No.  67.    Half-peck,  three  premiums,  "     1.50    1.00  .50 

RHUBARB,  twelve  stalks. — 

No.  68.    Victoria,  four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
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Thursday,  June  6 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  69.    One  vase.    The  specimens 
not  to  be  tied  or  wired, 

four  premiums,  $3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

No.  70.    From   hardy  plants  and 
shrubs,  not  to  exceed  20 

vases,  four  premiums,        3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
WILD  FLOWERS,  not  to  exceed  forty  vases- 
No.  71.    No  duplicates,  six  premi- 
ums, 3.00    2.50    2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

AZALEA,  GHENT. — 

No.  72.    Display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, 3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

IRIS,  GERMAN. — 

No.  73.    Not  to  exceed  ten  vases, 

four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
RHODODENDRON.— 
No.  74.    Display  in  vases,  four  pre- 
miums, 3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
P^ONIA.— 
No.  75.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  flower  in  each,  five 

premiums,              4.00  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
BEGONIA,  in  bloom- 
No.  76.    One  plant,  four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

ASPARAGUS.— 
No.  77.    Two  bunches,  twelve  speci- 
mens each,  four  premi- 
ums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
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CUCUMBER.— 
No.  78.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums,                         2.00    1.50  1.00  .50 
SPINACH.— 

No.  79.    Half-peck,  four  premiums,    2.00    1.50  1.00  .50 

RHUBARB,  monarch,  twelve  stalks- 
No.  80.    Four  premiums,                  2.00    1.50  1.00  .50 
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Thursday,  June  13 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  81.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  four 

premiums,  $3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

BASKET,  no  restrictions. — 
No.  82.   Amateur,  four  premiums,      3.00   2.00   1.00  .50 

P^EONIA.— 
No.  83.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  in  each,  five  pre- 
miums, 4.00   3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
STRAWBERRY.— 
No.  84.    Any  variety  named,  24  ber- 
ries, four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

BEET,— 

No.  85.    Twelve  specimens,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 
SPINACH.— 
No.  86.    One-half  peck,  four  pre- 
miums,                         2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
LETTUCE.— 
No.    87.    Six  heads,  three  premi- 
ums, 1.50    1.00  .50 
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Thursday,  June  20 

CUT  FLOWERS,  amateurs  only.— 
No.  88.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases 

(no  duplicates),  four  premiums,       $3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

H.  P.  ROSES.— 
No.  89.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
bloom  or  cluster  in  each, 

four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

P^ONIA.— 
No.  90.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  in  each,  five  pre- 
miums, 4.00   3.00   2.00    1.00  .50 

DELPHINIUM.— 
No.  91.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  spike  in  each,  four 

premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

CHERRY.— 
No.  92.    May  Duke,  one  quart,  three 

premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 

STRAWBERRY,  twenty-four  berries. — 


No.  93. 

Bubach,  four  premiums, 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No. 

94. 

Glen  Mary,  four  premiums, 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No. 

95. 

Sample,  four  premiums, 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No. 

96. 

Senator  Dunlap,  four  pre- 

miums, 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No. 

97. 

For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 

for  prizes. 
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PEA.— 

No.  98.    Any  variety  named,  one-half 

peck,  four  premiums,         2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
ONION.— 
No.  99.    Two  bunches,  six  each,  four 

premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

TURNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  100.    Any  variety,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 
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Thursday,  June  27 

This  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  3  until  9  P.  M. 
ROSE.— 

No.  101.  Twelve  blooms  of  distinct 
named  varieties  of  H.  P. 
roses,  outdoor  culture, 

four  premiums,  $4.00    3.00    2.00  1.00 

No.  102.    Six  blooms  of  distinct 
named  varieties  of  H. 
P.  roses  outdoor  culture, 

four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

No.  103.  Not  to  exceed  20  vases  of 
H.  P.  roses,  named,  one 
bloom  in  each,  five  pre- 
miums, 4.00   3.00   2.00    1.00  .50 

No.  104.  Vase  H.  P.  roses,  shades  of 
one  color,  not  to  exceed 
10  blooms,  three  premi- 
ums, 3.00    2.00  1.00 

No.  105.  Vase  H.  P.  roses,  mixed 
colors,  not  to  exceed  ten 

blooms,  three  premiums,  3.00    2.00  1.00 

CAMPANULA  MEDIA  (canterbury  bell).— 
No.  106.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  spike  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

DIANTHUS  BARBATUS  (sweet  william).— 
No.  107.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  truss  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
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FOXGLOVE.— 
No.  108.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  a  vase,  four  pre- 
miums, 3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties.— 
No.  109.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

ZONALE  GERNANIUM. — 
No.  110.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  truss  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM,  twelve  vases,  one  spike  in  each. 
No.  111.    Four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

GLOXINIA.— 
No.  112.    Twenty  vases,  one  bloom 
in  each,  any  green  al- 
lowable, four  premiums,    3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

STRAWBERRY,  twenty-four  berries- 
No.  113.    M.  A.  C.  four  premiums,   2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  114.    Downing  Bride,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  115.    Golden  Gate,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  116.    Barrymore,    four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  117.    Collection  not  more  than 
five  varieties,  six  pre- 
miums,         4.00    3.00    2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  118    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes.    Preference  given  to  worthy 
varieties  of  recent  introduction. 
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STRAWBERRY.— 
No.  119.    Best  display,  not  exceed- 
ing four  square  feet,  five 

premiums,             4.00  3.00   2.00    1.50  1.00 
CHERRY,  ONE  QUART.— 

No.  120.    Coe's  Transparent,  four 

premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  121.    Elton,  four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  122.  Black  Tartarian,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  123.  Gov.  Wood,  four  premi- 
ums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  124.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

No.  125.    Black   Eagle,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  126    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

RASPBERRY,  blackcap,  one  quart.— 
No.  127.    Named  varieties,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 

PEA.— 

No.  128.    Grades,  one-half  peck,  four 

premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  129.    Suttons  Excelsior,  four 

premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  130.  Varieties  not  scheduled, 
one-half  peck,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  131.    Any  named  variety,  three 
specimens,  four  premi- 
ums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
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BEET,  open  culture- 
No.  132.    Turnip  rooted,  12  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,       2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
CARROT.— 
No.  133.    Two  bunches,  six  in  each, 

three  premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 

* 
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Thursday,  July  11 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  134.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

No.  135.    Basket,    no  restriction, 

four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

FUCHSIA.— 
No.  136.    Fuchsia,  in  bloom,  four 
plants,  distinct  in  color, 

four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

PETUNIA.— 
No.  137.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  flower  in  each  vase, 

four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

JAPANESE  IRIS.— 
No.  138.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in 

each,  four  premiums,       3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

HYDRANGEA,  one  plant  in  bloom.— 
No.  139.    Four  premiums,  3.00   2.00    1.00  .50 

CHERRY,  one  quart.— 

No.  140.    Downer's  Late  Red,  four 

premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  141.    Montmorency,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  142.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 

CURRANT,  TWENTY-FOUR  BUNCHES. — 

No.  143.    Red,  Dutch,  three  premi- 
ums, 1.50    1.00  .50 
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No.  144.    White,  Grape,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  145.    Versaillaise,  four  premi- 
ums,                           2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  146.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 

RASPBERRY.— 
No.  147.    Cuthbert,  one  quart,  four 

premiums,                    2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  148.    Golden  Queen,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  149.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

BEAN,  SNAP,  ONE-HALF  PECK. — 

No.  150.    Wax,  four  premiums,         2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  151.    Green  Pod,  four  premiums,    2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 
PEA.— 

No.  152.    Admiral  Dewey,  four  pre- 
miums,                        2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  153.    Telephone,    four  premi- 
ums,                           2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  154.    Varieties  not  scheduled, 

four  premiums,             2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

CABBAGE,  THREE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  155.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,                     2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

POTATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  156.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,                     2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

MUSHROOM,  native.— 
No.  157.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 
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Thursday,  July  18 

CUT  FLOWERS,  not  to  exceed  20  vases.— 

No.  158.    Amateur,  four  premiums,  $3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

No.  159.    Florists,  four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

HOLLYHOCK.— 
No.  160.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  bloom  in  each,  four 

premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDL— 
No.  161.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

SWEET  PEAS.— 
No.  162.    Not  to  exceed  40  vases, 
not  more  than  10  flower 
stems  in  a  vase,  four  pre- 
miums, 3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

GOOSEBERRY.— 
No.  163.    One  quart,  any  named  va- 
riety, four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

CURRANT,  ANY  VARIETY.— 

No.  164.    Twenty-four  bunches,  four 

premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

POTATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.    165.    Hebron,  four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  166.  Irish  Cobbler,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.    167.    Rose,  four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.    168.    Varieties  not  scheduled, 

four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
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SQUASH,  three  specimens- 
No.    169.    Summer,  four  premiums,    2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

TOMATOES,  twelve  specimens. — 
No.    170.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,                   2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 
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Thursday,  July  25 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties.— 
No.    171.    Twenty  blooms,  clusters, 
sprays,  stems  or  spikes, 

in  vases,  four  premiums,    $3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
BASKET,  no  restrictions  (amateurs  only).— 
No.  172.  Four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

WILD  FLOWERS.— 
No.  173.    Not  to  exceed  40  vases, 
no  duplicates,  six  premi- 
ums, 3.00    2.50    2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
SWEET  PEA.— 
No.  174.    Not  to  exceed  25  vases, 
10  flower  stems  in  vase, 

four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

BEGONIA,  tuberous  rooted.— 
No.  175.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3.00   2.00    1.00  .50 

APPLE,  twelve  specimens. — 
No.  176.    Sweet  Bough,  three  premiums,       1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  177.  Yellow  Transparent,  four 

premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

PEAR.— 

No.  178.    Any  variety  named,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 
BLACKBERRY.— 

No.  179   Agawam,  one  quart,  three 

premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  180.    Early  Harvest,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 
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CORN,  twelve  ears- 
No.  181.    Sweet,  any  variety  named, 

four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

CUCUMBER.— 
No.  182.    Three  specimens,  three 

premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 

TOMATO,  twelve  specimens- 
No.  183.    Any  variety  named, 

four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

CABBAGE.— 
No.  184.    Any  variety,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
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Thursday,  August  1 

CUT  FLOWERS,  amateurs  only.— 
No.  185.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

ANTIRRHINUMS,  snap  dragon.— 
No.  186.    Twenty  vases,  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  branches  in  a 

vase,  four  premiums,       3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
GERMAN  STOCKS.— 
No.  187.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
not  to   exceed  three 
branches  in  a  vase,  four 

premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

CHINA  PINK.— 
No.  188.  Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

APPLE,  twelve  specimens. — 
No.  189.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PEACH.— 
No.  190.    Any  variety,  four  premi- 

miums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

BLACKBERRY.— 
No.  191.    Wachusett,   one  quart, 

four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  192.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

BEAN,  SHELL,  HALF-PECK. — 

No.  193.    Any  variety  named,  four 

premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
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SQUASH.— 
No.  194.    Marrow,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,               2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  195.    Summer,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,               2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

TOMATO,  OPEN  CULTURE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  196.    Any  variety  named,  four 

premiums,                     2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

CORN.— 
No.  197.    Twelve  ears,  four  premi- 
ums,                           2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 
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Thursday,  August  8 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  198.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases. 

four  premiums,  $3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

gladiolus- 
No.  199.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike  in 

each,  four  premiums,        3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

SALPIGLOSSIS.— 
No.  200.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

PHLOX,  PERENNIAL  (NAMED). — 

No.  201.    Twelve  vases,  one  head  in 

each,  four  premiums,        3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

CANNA  (NAMED). — 
No.  202.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

APPLE. — TWELVE  SPECIMENS 

No.  203.    Astrachan,    four  premi- 
ums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  204.    Oldenburg,  four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00.  .50 
No.  205.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  206.    Giffard,   four  premiums,    2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  207.    Alexander,  three  premiums,         1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  208.    For  any  other  variety,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 
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PLUM,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  209.    Red  June,  three  premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 

BEAN,  SHELL,  HALF-PECK. — 
No.  210.    Dwarf  Horticultural,  four 

premiums,  2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  211.    Any  other  variety,  four 

premiums,  2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

CORN,  TWELVE  EARS,  NOT  LESS  THAN  TWELVE  ROWS. — 

No.  212.    Four  premiums,  2.00    1.50  1.00  .50 
SQUASH.— 

No.  213.  Any  variety  named  (ex- 
cepting summer  varie- 
ties), three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2.00    1.50  1.00  .50 
TOMATO,  twelve  specimens- 
No.  214.    Beauty,  four  premiums,  2.00    1.50  1.00  .50 
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Thursday,  August  15 

ASTER.— 
No.  215.    Comet,  20  vases,  one  bloom 

in  each,  four  premiums,  $3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
No.  216.    Pompon,   20  vases,  five 

flowers  in   each,  four 

premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

No.  217.    Any  other  variety,  20  vases, 
one  bloom  in  each,  four 

premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  218.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike 

in   each,   four  premi- 
ums, 3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

GLOXINIA,  ANY  GREEN  ALLOWABLE. — 

No.  219.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  220.    Astrachan,  four  premiums,  2.00  1.50  1.00  .50 
No.  221.    Williams,  four  premiums,  2.00  1.50  1.00  .50 
No.  222.    Golden  Sweet,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50  1.00  .50 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  223.    Clapp's  Favorite,  five  premiums, 

3.00    2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  224.    Waddell,  three  premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 
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No.  225.    Any  variety  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

BEAN,  SHELL,  ONE-HALF  PECK.— 

No.  226.  Goddard,  three  premi- 
ums, 1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  227.  Pole,  any  variety,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

CABBAGE,  THREE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  228.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

CORN,  CROSBY.— 

No.  229.  Twelve  ears,  four  premi- 
ums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

TURNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  230.    Three  premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 
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Thursday,  August  22 

CUT  FLOWERS,  large  vase,  best  arranged  — 
No.  231.    Amateur,  four  premiums,    $3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
No.  232.    Florist,  four  premiums,     3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

PHLOX,  perennial- 
No.  233.    Twenty  vases,  one  head  in 

each,  four  premiums,        3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

LILIUM  SPECIOSUM,  twelve  vases,  one  spike  in  each- 
No.  234.    Four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

ZINNIA.— 
No.  235.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 
one  flower  in  each,  four 

premiums,  3.00   2.00    1.00  .50 

APPLE,  twelve  specimens- 
No.  236.    Somerset,  four  premiums,    3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
No.  237.    Sour  Bough,  three  premi- 
ums, 1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  238.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

CRAB,  not  scheduled.— 
No.  239.    24  specimens,  three  premi- 
ums, 1.50    1.00  .50 

PEAR,  twelve  specimens. — 
No.  240.    Assomption,  three  premi- 
ums, 1.50  1.00  .50 
No.  241.    Petite  Marguerite,  three 

premiums,  1.50  1.00  .50 

No.  242.    Rostiezer,  three  premiums,  1.50  1.00  .50 

No.  243.    Tyson,  three  premiums,  1.50  1.00  .50 
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PEACH.— 

No.  244.    Carmen,  three  premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  245.    Cooledge,  three  premiums,         1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  246.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 

PLUM.— 

No.  247.    Japanese  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for  prizes. 

BEAN,  half-peck. — 

No.  248.    Worcester  pole,  shell,  four 
premiums, 

No.  249.    Pole,  string,  four  premi- 
ums, 

TOMATO,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  250.    Varieties  not  scheduled, 
four  premiums, 

SQUASH.— 
No.  251.    Any  variety  named,  three 
specimens,  four  premi- 
ums, 

MUSHROOM,  native.— 
No.  252.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 
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2.00  1.50  1.00  .50 
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Thursday,  August  29 

NASTURTIUM  OR  TROP^EOLUM.— 
No.  253.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not 
more  than  six  blooms  in 
each  vase,  four  premi- 
ums, $3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

VERBENA.— 
No.  254.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

CANNA.— 
No.  255.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  each,  four  pre- 

ums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

ASTER,  LARGE  FLOWERED,  LONG  STEM. — 

No.  256.    Vase  of  20  blooms,  four 

premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

GLADIOLUS.— 
No.  257.    Twenty  vases,  one  spike 

in  each,  four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

WATER  LILIES  AND  OTHER  AQUATICS.— 
No.  258.    Fifteen  dollars  may  be  used  for  prizes. 

Persons  competing  for  these  prizes  must  notify  the  Secretary 
previous  to  6  P.  M.  Tuesday,  August  27,  that  space  and  tubs 
may  be  arranged  for  their  exhibits. 

APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  259.    Williams,  four  premiums,  $2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  260.    Worcester  Spy,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 
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No.  261.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEAR,  twelve  specimens- 
No.  262.    St.  Ghislain,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  263.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 


No.  264. 

Champion,  three  prizes, 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  265. 

Foster,  three  premiums, 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

PLUM,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  266. 

Moore's  Arctic,  four  pre- 

miums, 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  267. 

Bradshaw,  five  premi- 

ums, 3.00 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  268. 

McLaughlin,  three  premi- 

ums, 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  269. 

Washington,  three  premi- 

ums, 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  270. 

Gen.  Hand,  three  premiums 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  271. 

Imperial  Gage,  four  pre- 

miums, 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  272. 

Jefferson,  three  premiums, 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  273. 

Burbank  four  premiums 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  274. 

For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 

prizes. 

CUCUMBER,  FOR  PICKLES.— 

No.  275. 

Half-peck,  four  premiums, 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

DWARF  LIMA  BEANS.— 

No.  276. 

Any  variety,  four  premi- 

ums, 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 
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CORN,  SWEET  VARIETIES  NOT  SCHEDULED.— 

No.  277.  Twelve  ears,  of  not  less 
than  12  rows,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

PEPPER.— 
No.  278.    Squash,  12  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2.00  1.50  1.00  .50 
No.  279.    Any  other  variety,  12  spe- 
cimens, four  premiums,  2.00  1.50  1.00  .50 
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Thursday,  September  5 

CUT  FLOWERS,  distinct  varieties.— 


No.  280.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums, 

$3.00 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

GLADIOLUS  — 

iNO.   tjOL.      lAJ  VdStiS,  OUc  SpiKti  111  ticiCll, 

four  premiums, 

3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

.50 

J_) XU  VJ \J x\  lilj    X  U  DLliiXKJ  U  O  Ix\J\J  L  SltlJ , 

ino.  uou.    inol  lo  Gxctieu  laj  vases, 

four  premiums, 

3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

.50 

PHLOX,  perennial- 

No.  283.    Twenty  vases,  one  head  in 

each,  four  premiums, 

3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

.50 

APPLE,  12  specimens- 

No.  284.    Foundling,  four  premiums, 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  285.    Holden,  three  premiums, 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  286.    Wealthy,  four  premiums, 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  287.    Lucrative,  three  premiums, 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  288.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 

used  for  prizes. 

PLUM,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  289.    Lombard,  four  premiums, 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  290.    Quackinboss,  three  premi- 

ums, 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  291.    For  Japanese  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars 
may  be  used  for  prizes. 
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292.     Other  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  293.    Crawford   (early),  four 


No.  294.    Other  varieties,  five  dollars  my  be  used  for  prizes. 

CABBAGE,  ANY  NAMED  VARIETY.— 

No.  295.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 


premmms, 


2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 


mmms, 


2.00 


1.50  1.00 


.50 


CELERY,  BLANCHED  (NAMED). — 

No.  296.    Six  specimens,  any  variety, 


four  premiums, 

BEAN,  LARGE  LIMA,  HALF-PECK. — 

No.  297.    Four  premiums, 


2.00 


2.00 


1.50  1.00 


1.50  1.00 


.50 


.50 
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Thursday,  September  12 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  298.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,  $3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

(basket),  no  restrictions- 
No.  299.    Amateur,  four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 
No.  300.    Florist,  four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

DAHLIA,  LARGE  FLOWERED. — 

No.  301.  Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
flower  in  each,  five  pre- 
miums,                3.00  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

Pompon.— 
No.  302.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  not 
to  exceed  three  flowers  in 

each,  four  premiums,  3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

ASTER,  LARGE  FLOWERED. — 

No.  303.  Twenty  vases,  three 
blooms  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3.00   2.00    1.00  .50 

CANNA.— 
No.  304.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases,  one 
spike  in  each,  four  pre- 
miums, 3.00    2.00    1.00  .50 

APPLE,  twelve  specimens. — 
No.  305.    Gravenstein,  six  premiums, 

3.00   2.50  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  306.    Maiden's  blush,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
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No.  307.  Porter,  three  premiums,  1.50  1.00  .50 
No.  308.    Washington  Strawberry, 

four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

APPLE,  CRAB.— 
No.  309.    Hyslop,  24  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

PEAR,  twelve  specimens- 
No.  310.    Bartlett,  six  premiums, 

3.00    2.50  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  311.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  312.    Oldmixon,  four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  313.    Elberta,   four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  314.    Seedlings,  three  premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  315.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 

PLUM,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  315.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 

for  prizes. 
No.  316.    Coe's  Golden  Drop,  three 

premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 

GRAPE,  THREE  CLUSTERS.— 

No.  317.    Green    Mountain,  four 

premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  318.    Moore's,  three  premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 
MELON.— 

No.  319.    Green  Flesh,  three  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  320.    Yellow  Flesh,  four  speci- 
mens, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
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No.  321.    Water,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

CARROT,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  322.    Any  variety,  four  premi- 
ums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

EGG  PLANT.— 
No.  323.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

CABBAGE,  THREE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  324.    Red,  three  specimens,  four 

premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  325.    Savoy,   four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  326.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

MUSHROOM,  native.— 
No.  327.    Collection  of  edible  varieties,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 
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Thursday,  September  19 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 


No.  328.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums, 

$3.00 

9  no 

±.uu 

.DU 

No.  329.    Basket,  four  premiums, 

3.00 

O  AA 

2.00 

1.00 

.50 

MARIGOLD.— 

No.  330.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

not  to  exceed  three  flowers 

in  a  vase,  four  premiums, 

3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

.50 

SCABIOSA.— 

No.  331.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

not  to  exceed  six  flowers 

in  a  vase,  four  premi- 

ums, 

3.00 

o  f\r\ 

2.00 

1.00 

.50 

DAHLIA.— 

No.  332.    Not  to  exceed  50  vases,  one 

flower  in  each,  four  pre- 

miums, 

3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

.50 

APPLE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  333.    American  Beauty,  three 

premiums, 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  334.    Lyscom,  three  premiums, 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  335.    Mother,  three  premiums, 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  336.    Twenty-ounce,    three  premi- 

ums, 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  337.    Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 

three  premiums, 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  338.    Superfin,  three  premiums, 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 
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No.  339.    Urbaniste,  three  premiums,            1.50  1.00  .50 
No.  340.    Varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

PEACH,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  341.    Crosby,  four  premiums,      2.00  1.50  1.00  .50 

No.  342.  Crawford  (late),  four  pre- 
miums,                        2.00  1.50  1.00  .50 

No.  343.    Stump  the  World,  three 

premiums,  1.50  1.00  .50 

PLUM,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  349.    Satsuma,  four  premiums,      2.00  1.50  1.00  .50 
No.  350.    Pond's  Seedling,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50  1.00  .50 

VEGETABLE.— 
No.  351.    Collection,  not  to  exceed 
25  varieties,  five  pre- 
miums,               12.00  10.00  8.00  6.00  4.00 
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Thursday,  September  26 

CUT  FLOWERS. — 
No.  352.    Not  to  exceed  20  vases, 

four  premiums,             $3.00  2.00  1.00  .50 
No.  353.    Wild  flowers,  not  to  exceed 

40  vases,  no  duplicates,  six 

premiums,     3.00    2.50    2.00  1.50  1.00  .50 
No.  354.    Celosia,  in  bloom,  distinct 
in  color.    Four  plants, 

four  premiums,               3.00  2.00  1.00  .50 
APPLE,  twelve  specimens- 
No.  355.    Coggswell,  three  premiums,  1.50  1.00  .50 
No.  356.    Hubbardston,  four  premiums,  2.00  1.50  1.00  .50 
No.  357.    Sheppard's   Sweet,  three 

premiums,  1.50  1.00  .50 
No.  358.    For  other  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may 

be  used  for  prizes. 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  359.    Seckel,  six  premiums, 

3.00    2.50   2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  360.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

GRAPE,  THREE  CLUSTERS. — 

No.  344.  Brighton,  three  premiums, 

No.  345.  Campbell,  three  premiums, 

No.  346.  Lindley,  three  premiums, 

No.  347.  Massasoit,  three  premiums, 

No.  348.  Worden,  four  premiums,  2.00 

No.  361.  Concord,  four  premiums,  2.00 

No.  362.  Delaware,  three  premiums, 


1.50 

1.00 

.50 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 
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No.  363.    Niagara,  four  premiums,  2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  364.    Pocklington,  three  premi- 
ums, 1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  365.    Moore's   Diamond,  three 

premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  366.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 

QUINCE,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  367.    Champion,  four  premiums,  2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  368.    Orange,  four  premiums,  2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  369.    For  other  varieties,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 

POTATO.— 
No.  370.    Six  varieties  (named),  12 
specimens  of  each,  five 

premiums,             4.00  3.00  2.00    1.50  1.00 

SQUASH,  THREE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  371.  Essex  Hybrid,  four  pre- 
mium, 2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  372.    Warren,  four  premiums,  2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  373.  Golden  Hubbard,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  374.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

CELERY,  BLANCHED,  SIX  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  375.  Paris  Golden,  four  premi- 
ums, 2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  376.    Other  varieties,  four  pre- 

ums,  2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

CABBAGE,  three  specimens- 
No.  377.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 
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Thursday,  October  10 

This  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  12.30  until 
0  P.  M. 

All  articles  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 
for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  11  o'clock  A.  M.  Dinner 
will  be  served  in  the  Banquet  Hall  at  12.30.  Tickets  50  cents. 
Followed  by  short  addresses. 

CUT  FLOWERS.— 
No.  378.    In  any  form,  prizes  will  be  awarded. 
No.  379.    One  Box  Apples  in  standard 
box,  any  variety,  five 


premiums,  $4.00 

3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

.50 

APPLE. 

No.  380. 

Baldwin,  to  be  shown  in 
hoops,  hoops  to  be  furn- 
ished by  the  Society,  five 

premiums,  4.00 

3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

.50 

No.  381. 

Baldwins,  twelve  specimens, 
eight  premiums, 

4.00    3.50    3.00  2.50 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  382. 

Bellflower,  four  premi- 

ums, 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  383. 

Leicester   Sweet,  three 

premiums, 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  384. 

Sutton  Beauty,  -four  pre- 

miums, 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  385. 

Tompkins  King,  four  pre- 

miums, 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

No.  386. 

Fallawater,     four  pre- 

miums, 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 
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No.  387.    Peck's,  three  premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  388.  Pound  Sweet,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  389.  R.  I.  Greenings,  five  pre- 
miums,                3.00  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  390.    Mcintosh,  six,  premiums, 

4.00    3.00  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  391.    Northern  Spy,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  392.    Palmer,  five  premiums, 

3.00  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  393.  Roxbury  Russet,  five  pre- 
miums,                3.00  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  394.  Canada  Red,  four  premi- 
ums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  395.    Collection,  not  to  exceed  10 

varieties,  five  prems.,  5.00  4.00  3.00  2.00  1.00 

No.  396.    Sweet  varieties  not  scheduled,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

*No.  397.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  ten  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEAR,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  398.  Angouleme,  three  premi- 
ums, 1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  399.    Clairgeau,  three  premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  400.  Dana's  Hovey,  three  pre- 
miums, 1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  401.    Langelier,    three  premi- 

miums,  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  402.    Lawrence,  five  premiums, 

3.00  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  403.  Winter  Nelis,  three  premi- 
ums, 1.50    1.00  .50 
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No.  404.    Anjou,  six  premiums, 

4.00  3.00  2.00  1.50  1.00  .50 
No.  405.    Cornice,  six  premiums, 

3.00    2.50  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  406.  Onondaga,  three  premiums,  1.50  1.00  .50 
No.  407.    Bosc,  six  premiums, 

4.00  3.00  2.00  1.50  1.00  .50 
No.  408.    Sheldon,  six  premiums, 

4.00  3.00  2.00  1.50  1.00  .50 
No.  409.  For  varieties  not  scheduled,  ten  dollars  may  be  used 
for  prizes. 

GRAPE,  open  culture- 
No.  410.    Collection  of  not  less  than 
five  varieties  three  clus- 
ters each,  six  premiums, 

3.00    2.50    2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  411.    For  any  variety,  six  clusters,  five  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 

PEACH,  twelve  specimens- 
No.  412.    Any  variety,  named,  five  dollars  may  be  used  for 
prizes. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.— 
No.  413.    Half  peck,  four  premiums,    2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

CAULIFLOWER.— 
No.  414.    Three  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

CABBAGE,  three  specimens- 
No.  415.    Any  named  variety,  four 

premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

CELERY,  BLANCHED,  SIX  SPECIMENS.— 

No.  416.    Boston  market,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
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No.  417.  Giant  Pascal,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00  1.50  1.00  .50 

No.  418.    Golden,  four  premiums,  2.00  1.50  1.00  .50 

No.  419.  Any  varieties,  not  sched- 
uled, four  premiums,  2.00  1.50  1.00  .50 

ENDIVE.— 
No.  420.    Six  specimens,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

LEEKS,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  421.    Four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

ONION,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  422.    Red  Globe,  three  premi- 
ums, 1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  423.    Yellow  Globe,   Dan  vers, 

four  premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  424.    White,  three  premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  425.    For  varieties  not  scheduled,  three  dollars  may  be 
used  for  prizes. 
PARSNIP,  twelve  specimens- 
No.  426.    Hollow  Crown,  four  pre- 
miums, 2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 
No.  427.    Any  other  variety,  four 

premiums,  2.00    1.50    1.00  .50 

PARSLEY.— 

No.  428.    Half  peck,  four  premiums,  2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

PUMPKIN.— 
No.  429.    Sweet,   three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

SALSIFY.— 
No.  430.    Twelve  specimens,  three 

premiums,  1.50    1.00  .50 
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SQUASH.— 
No.  431.    Hubbard,  three  specimens, 

four  premiums,  2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  432.    Bay  State,  four  premiums,  2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

TURNIP,  TWELVE  SPECIMENS. — 

No.  433.    Purple  Top  Globe,  four 

premiums,  2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  434.  White  Egg,  four  premi- 
ums, 2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  435.  White  Swede,  six  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,  2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 

No.  436.  Yellow  Swede,  six  speci- 
mens, four  premiums,  2.00  1.50    1.00  .50 


SPECIAL  CASH  PRIZES  OFFERED  BY  ROSS  BROS.  CO. 
for  the  best  10  ears  of  SHEFFIELD  PRIZE  FLINT 

CORN  AND  EUREKA  ENSILAGE  CORN 
To  further  stimulate  and  encourage  the  growing  of  better 
corn  for  1912  we  offer  the  following  prizes  to  be  awarded  at 
the  October  10th  Show  for  the  best  10  ears  of  Sheffield  Flint 
Corn. 

No.  437.    First  Prize,  $10.00 
Second  "  7.00 
Third    "  3.00 
The  corn  competing  for  these  prizes  to  revert  to  us  as  we 
wish  to  make  a  comparison  as  to  how  these  varieties  mature 
with  a  view  of  keeping  them  pure  and  eventually  producing 
a  better  strain.    It  costs  you  nothing  to  enter  and  whether 
you  win  or  not  it  is  worth  a  try. 

We  also  offer  $100.00  for  the  heaviest  yields  of  Eureka 
Ensilage  corn  from  one  acre. 
No.  438.    First  Prize,  $50.00 
Second  "  30.00 
Third    "  20.00 
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The  winner  to  be  announced  at  the  same  time. 

The  yield  of  this  acre  to  be  determined  by  three  disinter- 
ested parties  weighing  4  average  square  rods,  one  each  being 
cut  from  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  acre.  The  shortest 
dimensions  of  any  acre  must  be  at  least  three  rods. 

Annual  Meeting  Wednesday,  November  6,  1912. 

Premiums  payable  on  and  after  Monday,  December  16,  1912. 
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Thursday,  November  7 

All  articles  for  this  exhibition  must  be  in  the  Hall  and  ready 
for  inspection  by  the  Judges  by  12  o'clock.  Open  to  the  pub- 
lic from  1  until  9  P.  M. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

No.  439.    Twelve  blooms,  named, 

in  vases,  three  premi- 
ums, $8.00  5.00  3.00 

No.  440.    Six  blooms,   named,  in 

vases,  three  premiums,  5.00  3.00  2.00 

No.  441.  Best  bloom,  three  premi- 
ums, 2.00  1.00  .50 

No.  442.  Vase  of  10  blooms,  long 
stems,  white,  of  one 
named  variety,  three 

premiums,  8.00  5.00  3.00 
No.  443.    Vase  of  10  blooms,  long 
stems,   pink,   of  one 
named  variety,  three 

premiums,  8.00  5.00  3.00 
No.  444.    Vase  of  10  blooms,  long 
stems,  yellow,  of  one 
named  variety,  three 

premiums,  8.00  5.00  3.00 

No.  445.    Vase  of  six  blooms,  long  4 
stems,  red,  of  one  named 

variety,  three  premiums,  5.00  3.00  2.00 
No.  446.    Vase  of  25  blooms,  mixed 

colors,  three  premiums,  10.00  8.00  5.00 
No.  447.    Pompons,  display  in  vases, 

three  premiums,  5.00  3.00  2.00 
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No.  448.    Single  varieties,  display  in 

vases,  three  premiums,  5.00    3.00  2.00 

No.  449.    Specimen  plants  $30.00  in  prizes. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS.— 
No.  450.    Best  group,  arrangement 
to  be  considered,  three 

premiums,  $35.00    30.00  20.00 

Persons  competing  for  these  premiums  must  notify  the  Sec- 
retary previous  to  6  P.  M.  Saturday,  Nov.  2. 
No.  451.    For  exhibits — no  restrictions  as  to  where  grown,  or 
by  whom.    Fifty  dollars  may  be  used  for  prizes. 

DISPLAY  OF  FRUIT.— 
No.  452.    Not  to  exceed  16  square  feet, 

four  premiums,  $10.00    8.00    5.00  3.00 


SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  OF  APPLES. 
Held  in  connection  with  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibition 
Thursday,  November  7,  1912. 
No.  453.    Best  Display  of  Apples, 
not  less  than  five  varie- 
ties, and  more  than  12 
square  feet  to  be  shown 
as  exhibitors  may  elect, 
seven  premiums, 

$7.00    6.00    5.00   4.00    3.00    2.00  1.00 


SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  OF  APPLES, 
WILLIAM  EAMES  FUND. 

A.  BALDWIN,  best  twelve. 

Three  premiums,  $2.00    1.00  .50 

B.  KING. 

Three  premiums,  2.00    1.00  .50 
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C.  PALMER. 

Three  premiums,  2.00  1.00  .50 

D.  RHODE  ISLAND  GREENING. 

Three  premiums,  2.00  1.00  .50 

E.  ROXBURY  RUSSETS. 

Three  premiums,  2.00  1.00  .50 

F.  SUTTON. 

Three  premiums,  2.00  1.00  .50 

G.  McINTOSH. 

Three  premiums,  2.00  1.00  .50 

H.  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY. 

Three  premiums,  2.00  1.00  .50 


Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society 


Schedule  of  Prizes  Offered  to 
Children  of  Worcester 
County  under  14 
years  old 


Exhibitions  to  be  held  Saturdays, 
July  27  and  August  24,  1912 
in  Horticultural  Hall,  18  Front  Street 


Worcester,  Mass. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  PRESS 
Printers 
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A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  Children's  Gardens 
as  encouraged  by  this  Society  through  their  exhibitions,  and  to  be  of 
more  benefit  to  those  seeking  information,  the  Secretary,  during  the  coming 
year  will  visit  some  of  the  principal  exhibitors  and  take  notes  of  whatever 
features  may  be  of  interest. 


Saturday,  July  27 

Display  of  Flowers  Grown  from  Seed,  not  to  Exceed 
30  vases. 

Six  prizes,  $2.00    1.50    1.00    .75    .50  .25 

Display  of  Drummond  Phlox,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1.00    .75    .50  .25 

Display  of  Sweet  Peas,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1.00    .75    .50  .25 

Display  of  China  Pinks,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1.00    .75    .50  .25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  flowers  grown  from  seeds, 
prizes  will  be  given. 


Collection  of  Vegetables. 

Six  prizes,  $2.00    1.50    1.00    .75    .50  .25 

Beets,  six. 

Four  prizes,  1.00    .75    .50  .25 

Summer  Squash,  two. 

Four  prizes,  1.00    .75    .50  .25 

Beans,  two  quarts. 

Four  prizes,  1.00    .75    .50  .25 

Peas,  two  quarts. 

Four  prizes,  1.00    .75    .50  .25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  vegetables,  prizes  will  be 
given. 
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Saturday,  August  24 

Display  of  Flowers  Grown  from  seed,  not  to  Exceed 
30  vases. 

Six  prizes,  $2.00    1.50    1.00    .75    .50  .25 

Display  of  Asters,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1.00    .75    .50  .25 

Display  of  Nasturtiums,  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 
Four  prizes,  1.00    .75    .50  .25 

Display  of  Petunias  not  to  Exceed  20  vases. 

Four  prizes,  1.00    .75    .50  .25 

For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  flowers  grown  from  seeds, 
prizes  will  be  given. 

Collection  of  Vegetables. 

Six  prizes,  $2.00    1.50    1.00    .75    .50  .25 

Beans,  two  quarts. 

Four  prizes,  1.00    .75    .50  .25 

Beets,  six. 

Four  prizes,  1.00  .75  .50  .25 
Carrots,  six. 

Four  prizes,  1.00    .75    .50  .25 

Corn,  six  ears. 

Four  prizes,  1.00    .75    .50  .25 

Tomato,  six. 

Four  prizes,  1.00    .75    .50  .25 

Squash,  two. 

Four  prizes,  1.00    .75    .50  .25 

Cucumber,  six. 

Four  prizes,  1.00    .75    .50  .25 
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For  meritorious  exhibits  of  other  vegetables,  prizes  will  be 
given. 

Competition  is  open  to  all  children  of  Worcester  County  under 
fourteen  years  old. 

Only  one  child  in  a  family  can  compete  for  the  same  prize. 


The  exhibits  must  be  the  results  of  individual  labor  of  the 
child  in  every  way  from  the  time  of  planting  the  seed  to  the 
gathering  the  crop. 

All  exhibits  must  be  in  the  Hall  ready  for  inspection  by  the 
judges  by  2.15  o'clock  P.  M.  Exhibitions  will  close  at  4.30 
p.  M. 

Prizes  will  be  paid  at  the  close  of  each  exhibition. 


Vases,  plates  and  everything  necessary  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  flowers  and  vegetables,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

LEONARD  C.  MIDGLEY, 

Secretary, 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 

of  the 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society 

For  the  Year 

1911-1912 


President: 
EDWARD  W.  BREED,  of  Clinton,  Mass. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS : 

ARTHUR  J.  MARBLE,  of  Worcester.  CHARLES  GREENWOOD,  of  Worcester. 

HERBERT  R.  KINNEY,  of  Worcester. 

SECRETARY: 

LEONARD  C.  MIDGLEY,  of  Worcester. 
Horticultural  Hall,  18  Front  St. 
librarian: 
MISS  LUCY  M.  COULSON,  of  Worcester. 

TREASURER: 

BERT  W.  GREENWOOD,  of  Worcester. 


Joseph  A.  Allen, 
David  L.  Fiske, 
Henry  B.  Watts, 
E.  M.  Bruce, 
Henry  W.  Carter, 
Herbert  A.  Cook, 
Mrs.  J.  Frank  Record, 
William  McAllister, 
George  McWilliam, 
J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
Fred'k  H.  Chamberlain, 
Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson, 
Edward  L.  Davis, 
James  E.  Draper, 
Allyne  W.  Hixon, 


Auburn 
Grafton 
Leicester 
Leominster 
Millbury 
Shrewsbury 
West  Boylston 
Whitinsville 

Worcester 


Simon  E.  Fisher, 
Mrs.  Percy  G.  Forbes, 
George  E.  Francis,  M.  D. 
Joseph  K.  Greene, 
Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
Louis  J.  Kendall, 
Frank  J.  Kinney, 
H.  Ward  Moore, 
Burton  W.  Potter, 
George  Calvin  Rice, 
Alden  Rice, 
Myron  F.  Converse, 
William  J.  Wheeler, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 
Charles  W.  Wood, 


Worcester 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

on  finance: 

Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  1914,  Chairman,  Leonard  C.  Midgley,  1912,  Myron  F.  Converse,  1913. 

on  library  and  publications: 
Edward  W.  Breed,   Geo.  E.  Francis,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  Arthur  J.  Marble,  Leonard  Midgley 

on  nomenclature: 
Herbert  A.  Cook,      Chas.  Greenwood,      Henry  E.  Kinney, 
Albert  H.  Lange,       Arthur  J.  Marble,      George  McWilliam, 

ON  ARRANGEMENTS *AND  EXHIBITIONS: 

Herbert  R.  Kinney,  Chairman,  Simon  E.  Fisher, 

Arthur  J.  Marble,  William  J.  Wheeler, 


Herbert  R.  Kinney 
George  Calvin  Rice. 

Arthur  E.  Hartshorn, 
Albert  H.  Lange, 


H.  Ward  Moore, 


The  President  and  Secretary. 


AUDITORS. 

Benjamin  C.  Jacques, 


H.  Ward  Moore. 


JUDGES. 

Of  Flowers,  Plants,  Etc.:  George  McWilliam, 

Of  Fruits,  Etc.:  Herbert  A.  Cook, 

Of  Vegetables:  Charles  Greenwood 


ON  WINTER  MEETINGS. 
Arthur  J.  Marble,  Chairman,  Fred'k  H.  Chamberlain, 

The  President  and  Secretary. 


Charles  W.  Wood, 


/ 


